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5. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed twenty-five ; and 
shall consist of men eminent in Archeological Science or Historical 
Literature, and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual contributions. 

6. All recommendations of Honorary Fellows must be made through 
the Council ; and they shall be balloted for in the same way as Ordinary 
Fellows. 

7. Corresponding Associates must be recommended and balloted for in 
the same way as Ordinary Fellows, and they shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual contributions. 

8. The number of Lady Associates shall not exceed twenty-five. They 
shall be elected by the Council, and shall not be liable for any fees of 
admission or annual contributions. 

9. Before the name of any person can be recorded as an Ordinary 
Fellow, he shall pay Two Guineas of entrance fees to the funds of the 
Society, and One Guinea for the current year’s subscription. Or he may 
compound for all future contributions, including entrance fees, by the 
payment of Twenty Guineas at the time of his admission ; or of Fifteen 
Guineas after having paid five annual contributions ; or of Ten Guineas 
after having paid ten annual contributions. 

10. If any Ordinary Fellow who has not compounded shall fail to pay 
his annual contribution of One Guinea for three successive years, due 
application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall report the 
same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the defaulter may 
be erased from the list of Fellows. 

11. Every Fellow not being in arrears of his annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the date 
of his election, together with such special issues of Chartularies, or other 
occasional Volumes, as may be provided for gratuitous distribution from 
time to time under authority of the Council. Associates shall have the 
privilege of purchasing the Society’s publications at the rates fixed by the 
Council for supplying back numbers to the Fellows. 

12. None but Ordinary Fellows shall hold any office or vote in the 
business of the Society. 
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II. Orrice-BEARERS AND CoUNCIL. 


1. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, who 
continues in office for three years ; three Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries 
for general purposes, and two Secretaries for Foreign Correspondence, a 
Treasurer, two Curators of the Museum, a Curator of Coins, and a Libra- 
rian, who shall be elected for one year; all of whom may be re-elected at 
the Annual General Meeting, except the first Vice-President, who shall go 
out by rotation, and shall not be again eligible till he has been one year 
out of office. 

2. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers and seven Ordinary 
Fellows, besides two annually nominated from the Board of Manufactures. 
Of these seven, two shall retire annually by rotation, and shall not be 
again eligible till they have been one year out of office. Any two Office- 
Bearers and three of the Ordinary Council shall be a quorum. 

3. The Council shall have the direction of the affairs and the custody 
of the effects of the Society ; and shall report to the Annual General 
Meeting the state of the Society’s funds, and other matters which may 
have come before them during the preceding year. 

4, The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society’s business. 

5. The Office-Bearers shall be elected annually at the General Meeting. 

6. The Secretaries for general purposes shall record all the proceedings 
of Meetings, whether of the Society or Council ; and conduct such corre- 
spondence as may be authorised by the Society or Council, except the 
Foreign Correspondence, which is to be carried on, under the same 
authority, by the Secretaries appointed for that particular purpose. 

7. The Treasurer shall receive and disburse all monies due to or by the 
Society, and shall lay a state of the funds before the Council previous to 
the Aunual General Meeting. 

8. The duty of the Curators of the Museum shall be to exercise a 
general supervision over it and the Society’s Collections. 

9. The Council shall meet during the session as often as is requisite 
for the due despatch of business ; and the Secretaries shall have power to 
call Meetings of the Council as often as they see cause. 
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III. MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1. One General Meeting shall take place every year on St Andrew’s 
day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if the 30th bea 
Sunday. 

2. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General 
Meetings when they see cause. 

3. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, at Eight o’clock p.m. from December to April 
inclusive, and in May and June at Three p.m. The Council may give 
notice of a proposal to change the hour and day of meeting if they see 
cause. 


IV. Bye-Laws. 


1, All Bye-Laws formerly made are hereby repealed. 

2. Every proposal for altering the Laws as already established must be 
made through the Council ; and if agreed to by the Council, the Secretary 
shall cause intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least three 
months before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 
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1864. *Macxkintosu, CHARLES FrAsER, of Drummond, Inverness-shire. 

1865. Macxison, WiturAm, Architect, 8 Constitution Terrace, Dundee. 

1864. M‘Laren, Duncan, M.P., Newington House. 

1856. M‘Laucuian, Rev. THomas, LL.D., St Columba Free Church, Edin- 
burgh. ; 

1875. Macmatru, Wiuii1AM, 16 St Andrew Square. 

1855. Macnas, Jonny, Findlater Lodge, Trinity. 

1874. M‘Neintit, Marcoum, 5 North Manor Place. 

1872. Marsuarz, Davin, Loch Leven Place, Kinross. 

1873. Martin, Witiiam, M.D., Haddington. 

1861. Marwick, James Davip, City Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

1858. Marueson, Sir James, of the Lewes and Achany, Bart., M.P. 

1871. Maxweti, ALEXANDER, Merchant, 59 Magdalen Crescent, Dundee. 

1870. *Maxwe i, Sir WiLiiaAm Sriruine, Bart., M.P., of Pollok and Keir, 
Keir House, Dunblane. 

1873. Metvin, James, Bonnington, Ratho. 

1853. Mercer, GraEme R., of Gorthy. 

1876. Mitiar, Witiiam Wuirt, 8.8.C., 16 Regent Terrace. 
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*NEPEAN, Sir Motyneavx, Bart., Loders Court, Dorset. 
*Nicou, Erskine, R.S.A., 24 Dawson Place, Bayswater, London. 
Nicox, GeorceE H., Tay Beach Cottage, West Ferry, Dundee. 
Nicoison, ALEXANDER, Sheriff-Substitute, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

*NiveN, Joun, M.D., 110 Lauriston Place. 
NorTHUMBERLAND, His Grace The Duke of. 


*Omonp, Rev. Joun Reip, Monzie, Crieff. 


Paterson, Georae A., M.D., 11 North Merchiston Place. 
Paton, JoHn, Meadow Place. 
Paton, Sir Joseph Noet, R.8.A., Knt., LL.D., 33 George Square,— 
Vice-President. 
Paton, WALLER Hveu, R.8.A., 14 George Square. 
Paxton, WiLx1AM, 11 Lauder Road. 
*Parrick, R. W. Cocuran, LL.B. Oxon., Woodside, Beith, Ayrshire. 
Pau, GeorcE M., W.S., 16 St Andrew Square. 
Prppis, Joun Dick, R.S.A., Architect, 3 South Charlotte Street. 
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1864. 
1873. 
1875, 
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*PrENDER, JOHN, M.P., Mount Street, Manchester. 
Prter, Rey. James, Deer, Aberdeenshire. 
Pottock, Huen, Donnybrook House, Cork. 
Prentice, Epwarp ALEXANDER, Montreal, 
Primrosk, Hon. Bouverte F., C.B., 22 Moray Place. 


Ratnyy, Rosert, D.D., Professor of Theology, New College, Edinburgh, 
RaAmpINiI, CHARLES, 21 St Bernard’s Crescent. 
*Ramsay, Major Joun, of Straloch and Barra, Aberdeenshire. 
Rarrray, JAMES Curerk, M.D., Coral Bank, Blairgowrie. 
Reip, JAMES, Secretary, Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
Reip, Wiuu1aAM, W.S., 21 Charlotte Square. 
*RutnpD, Davin, Architect, 54 Great King Street 
RinTouu, Captain Ropert, Kinross House, Carlyle Square, London. 
Rosertson, ANDREW, M.D., Hopewell, Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 
Rosrnson, Joun Rytey, LL.D., Dewsbury. 
Roperr, Joun F., 1 Royal Circus. 
*RoceEr, James C., Strathmore Cottage, Lower Sydenham, Kent. 
*RoaeErs, Rev. CHArLEs, LL.D., Lewisham, Kent. 
Roto, Right Hon. Lord, Duncrub House, Dunning. 
Romanes, Rosert, Harryburn, Lauder. 
*RosEBERRY, Right Hon. The Earl of. 
Rosewiuz, Lord, St George’s Square, London. 
Ross, ALEXANDER, Architect, Riverfield, Inverness. 
Ross, Joun M., LL.D., 30 Great King Street.. 
Ross, Rev. Witi1am, Rothesay. 
Rosstyy, Right Hon. The Earl of. 


Scort, CHARLES, Advocate, 9 Drummond Place. 
*SeTon, Geora@e, Advocate, St Bennet’s, Greenhill Gardens, 
Sempe, Davin, Writer, Paisley. 
*SHAnD, Hon. Lord, New Hailes. 
Suanp, Ropert, Teacher, 45 Mill Street, Perth. 
SHIELDS, JoHN, 11 Melville Street, Perth. 
Sipey, Cuarves, 21 Chester Street. 
Sim, Georce, 9 Lauriston Lane,—Curator of Coins. 
Sim, Witx1am, of Lunan Bank, St Bernard’s Crescent. 
*Srmpson, ALEX. R., M.D., Professor of Midwifery, University of Edin- 
burgh, 52 Queen Street. 
Simpson, Rev. Anam L., Friars’ Gate, Derby. 
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1864. 
1857. 
1833. 
1876. 
1870. 
1873. 
1874. 
1844. 
1847. 
1858. 
1874. 
1874. 
1867. 
1866. 
1855. 
1874. 
1864. 
1873. 
1872. 
1858. 
1875. 
1874. 
1872. 
1872. 
1874, 
1875. 
1867. 
1855. 
1876. 
1874. 
18 $8. 
1871. 
1876. 
1867. 
1850. 
1853. 
1867. 
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Smupson, GrorcE Bucnay, Seafield, Broughty-Ferry. 

Simpson, Grorce W., Artist, 54 Frederick Street. 

Sincbair, ALEXANDER, 133 George Street. 

*SKENE, WILLIAM Fores, LL.D., W.S., Inverleith Row. 
SKinner, WituiAM, W.S., City Clerk, 3 George Square. 
SMALL, Davin, Solicitor, Gray House, Dundee. 

SMALL, Jonny, M.A., Librarian to the University, Edinburgh. 

Smart, JoHN, 8 Baxter’s Place. 

*SmituH, Davin, W.S., 64 Princes Street. 

*SmitTH, JoHn ALEXANDER, M.D., 10 Palmerston Place,— Vice-President. 
Situ, Rospert M., Bellevue Crescent. 

Smiru, J. Irving, 21 Northumberland Street. 

*Suiru, R. Aneus, Ph.D., 27 York Place, Manchester. 

Smit, Wiui1AM, Junior, Alma House, Morley, near Leeds. 

SmytuHE, WiiurAm, of Methven, Methven Castle, Perthshire. 

Snopy, Anprew, §.8.C., Gayfield Square. 

Soutar, THomas, Banker, Crieff. 

SouTar, WiLL1AM SHaAw, Banker, Blairgowrie. 

*Spowart, THomas, of Broomhead, 7 Coates Crescent. 

*Srair, Right Hon. The Earl of. 

STARKE, JAMES, Advocate, Troqueer Holm, Duinfries. 

STARKE, JAMES Gipson, Troqueer Holm, Dumfries. 

STEEL, Gavin, of Holmhead, Lanark. 

STEEL, Nrev, Merchant, Constitution Terrace, Dundee. 

* STEVENSON, ALEXANDER SHANNAN, Tynemouth. 

* STEVENSON, ARCHIBALD, 2 Wellington Terrace, South Shields. 
STEVENSON, JoHN A., M.A., 37 Royal Terrace. 

*STEVENSON, JoHN J., Architect, 3 Bayswater Hill, London. 
Stevenson, THomas, C.H., 17 Heriot Row. 

STEWART, Rey. ALEXANDER, Manse of Ballahu'ish. 

STEWART, CHARLES, Sweethope, Musselburgh. 

*Srewart, Hore J., Clearburn House, Prestonfield. 

*STewart, Major J. M. Suaw, B.K. 

Stewart, Rosert Bucuanay, Kellermont House, Glasgow, 
*SrRATHMORE, Right Hon. The Earl of, Glamis Castle, Forfarshire. 
*STRUTHERS, Rev. Jonny, LL.D , Minister of Prestonpans. 

Stuart, Joun, LL.D , General Register House, —Secretary. 
*SUTHERLAND, His Grace The Duke of, K.G.,—President. 

SUTHERLAND, Rev. Grores, Tillym organ, Rothie-Norman, Aberdeen- 

shire, 
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1849. 
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1873. 
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1871. 
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*Swinton, ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, of Kimmerghame, LL.D., Advocate. 
SWITHINBANK, GeEorGE E., LL.D., Tynemouth Lodge, Anerley, S.E. 


Taytor, JAmEs, D.D., Secretary, Board of Education for Scotland. 
Taytor, JAmgEs, Starley Hall, Burntisland. 
TrESDALE, Rev. FrepERtcK D., Gordon Villa, Inverness. 
*TENNANT, CHARLES, of The Glen, Innerleithen. 
THomas, Captain F. W. L., R.N., Rosepark, Trinity. 
TuHomson, Sir C. Wyvituez, LL.D., Knt., Regius Professor of Natural 
History, University of Edinburgh. 
THomson, Locxuart, 8.8.C., Coates Crescent. 
*THomson, RosBert, Bridgend, Berwick. 
*THomson, THomas, W.S., 1 Thistle Court. 
Tuoms, GrorcE Hunter, Sheriff of Orkney, 52 Great King Street. 
*TREVELYAN, Sir WAurter C., Bart., Wallington, Northumberland. 
Troup, Wriu1AM, Eastwell, Bridge of Allan. 
Tutus, WiLur1AM, Markinch, Fifeshire. 
*TURNBULL, JoHN, of Abbey St Bathans, W.S., 49 George Square. 
Turner, WituiAmM, M.B., Professor of Anatomy, University of Edin- 
burgh. 


*VeEITCH, GEoRGE SEeTon, Bank of Scotland, Paisley. 
Veitcu, Joun, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Logic, University of Glasgow. 


WALKER, ALEXANDER, 25 Dee Street, Aberdeen. 
WALKER, ALEXANDER, of Findynate, St Andrews. 
*W ALKER, Fountaine, Ness Castle, Inverness-shire. 
*W ALKER, PETER GEDDEs, 2 Airlie Place, Dundee. 
*WALKER, WILLIAM, F.R.C.S.E., 46 Northumberland Street. 
WALKER, WILLIAM Stuart, of Bowland. 
Watuacg, Rev. Ropert, D D., 20 Northumberland Street. 
WARDEN, ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Marybank House, Broughty-Ferry. 
*Ware, Trrus Hissert, Stamford Road, Bowdon, near Altrincham, 
Lancashire. 
Waterston, GrorGs, Jun., 14 St John’s Hill. 
Watson, Joun Kipren, 14 Blackford Road. 
Watson, WituiAMm, 3 Dean Terrace. 
*Wartr, ARCHIBALD A., 7 Airlie Place, Dundee. ° 
WessteER, Joun, Advocate, 42 King Street, Aberdeen. 
*Wemyss AND Marcu, Right Hon, The Earl of. 
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1875. 
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Wuire, Joun, of Drumelzier and Netherurd, Noblehouse. 
Wuirte, Captain T. P., R.E., Ordnance Survey. 
Wuirs, Rosert, Procurator-Fiscal, Forfar. 


. *Wuytock, ALEXANDER, George Street. 
1871. 


Wituiams, Witt1Am Epwarp, Architect, 8 Amhurst Villas, The Downs, 
Hackney. 

Witson, ANDREW, 8.8.C., 4 York Place. 

Witson, Cuarues E., LL.D., H.M. Inspector of Schools, 19 Palmerston 
Place. 

Witson, GeorGE, 8.8.C., 16 Minto Street. 

Witson, Witii1AmM, West Lodge, Pollockshields. 

Wixson, Wixtu1AM THorsurn, Burnside, Rutherglen. 


. *Wixson, WittrAM, of Banknock, Stirlingshire. 
1870. 
1852. 
1863. 
1875. 
1867. 
1871. 


Wineats, JAMES, Linnhouse, Hamilton. 


*WisE, Tuomas A., M.D., Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, London. 


Wisuart, Epwarp, 22 Baltic Street, Leith. 
Woopsourw, J. M. A., Drumgrange, Patna, Ayr. 
Wricut, Ropertr, D.D., Dalkeith. 

Wyuir, ANDREW, Esq., Prinlaws, Leslie, Fife. 


Youne, Rosert, Writer, Elgin. 
Yue, Joun, Newburgh, Fife. 
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20 J. J. A. Worsaae, Councillor of State, Director of the Royal Museum of 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 
NINETY-FIFTH SESSION, 1874-75. 


ANNIVERSARY Muerine, 30th November 1874 


ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Office-Bearers of the Society for the ensuing Session were 
elected as follows :-— 


Patron. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


Vice-Presidents. 


ArtTHuR Mitcuett, M.D. 
Sir J. Noex Paton, Kt., R.S.A, 
Sir Water Exuiot, K.C.8.I. 


Councillors: 


James T. Grsson-Craie, Esq , Representing the 
Francis ABBorTt, Esq., . Board of Trustees. 
R. W. Cocuran Patrick, Esq., LL.B. ; 
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JoHN ALEXANDER Situ, M.D. 
W. F. Skene, Esq., LL.D. 
Rosert Hory, Esq. 

Capt. F. W. L. Taomas, R.N. 
Tuomas Bb, Jonnston, Esq. 
Joun R. Finpuay, Esq. 


Secretaries. 
Joun Stuart, LL.D., General Register House. 
ArtTHUR MitcHe.t, M.D. 


Davip Larne, Esq., LL.D., } ae 
or Foreign Correspondence. 
WitiramM Forses, Esq., i ; “1 


Treasurer. 
Davip Dove.as, Esq., 88 Princes Street 


Curators of the Museum. 
James DrumMonD, Esq., R.S.A. 
Ropert CARFRAE, Esq. 


Curator of Corns. 
GEORGE Sim, Esq. 


Librarian. 
Joun Taytor Brown, Esq. 


Auditors. 
Joun F, Ropeer, Esq. 
Rosert Horcuison, Esq. 


Publishers. 
Messrs Epmons'ron and DouGLas. 


JosePpH ANDERSON, Keeper of the Musewm. 
GrorceE Hastiz, Assistant. 
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In reading over the list of deceased Members during the last Session, it 
was stated that the entire number of Fellows amounted to 404, and that 
twelve were deceased, namely— 


Entered. 
Right Hon. Fox Maus, Earu or Datnousis, K.T., 

G.C.B., &c. . : . 1853 
WiuiAM Evine, Esyq., THstiance Broker in Glaseor. : 1855 
Cosmo Invyzes, Esq., Advocate, P.C.S., Professor of 

History, University of Edinburgh, . 1853 
Sir WiLL1AM JARDINE, Bart., of Applegarth, LL. D. ahah} 

friesshire, . 1865 
CHARLES Lawson, Sena of sack: Hall, oe : al 

formerly Lord Provost of Edinburgh, : : 1862 
Rev. Marruew Letsuman, D.D., Minister of Govan, . 1856 
ALEXANDER Morison of Bognie, Esq., Aberdeenshire, . 1857 
JosepH Nuit Parton, Esq., Dunfermline, ick ; 1846 
Epwarp W. Rozsertson, Esq., Netherseale Hall, F 1872 
Colonel James A. Ropertson, Edinburgh, ; 1856 

*EORGE Scott, Esq., M.A., Curator of the Brighton Free 

Library and Museum, ‘ 1872 
ALBERT Way, of Wonham Manor, Tes “ Reliwie, 1850, 

and an Honorary Member, . ‘ : ; 1868 


In reading over the above list of the deceased members during the past 
year, Mr Laing said, he had unexpectedly been called upon to record their 
names with some remarks that might seem to be appropriate. In doing 
so, when such remarks assumed a written form, he would avail himself of 
the opportunity to supply some dates or omissions that may have been 
overlooked. 


The Eart or Datuousis, K.T., was well known as a public character 
from his having held many important offices. He was born in 1801, 
and succeeded his father, the first Lord Panmure, in that barony in 1852. 
On the death of his cousin, the Marquess of Dalhousie, he became eleventh 
Earl of Dalhousie in 1860. He did not survive to see the completion of 
a large and splendid Family history, prepared at his Lordship’s expense 
by Dr John Stuart, in two volumes quarto, under the title “ Registrum 
de Panmure.” 
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Mr Wittutam Evine of Glasgow, who died at an advanced age, was 
successful in business, and left a handsome fortune. Having received a 
printed copy of a trust disposition and deed of settlement executed 15th 
June 1869, it contains, in addition, no less than forty-four codicils, 
written with his own hand, regarding the distribution of his property. 
Besides leaving L.6000 for the endowment of Tutorial Fellowships in 
the University of Glasgow, to that Library he bequeathed his extensive 
and valuable collection of books, to be kept in a separate apartment. 
From this bequest he excepted all Musical books and manuscripts, includ- 
ing psalters, hymns, missals, &c., as well as songs and ballads,—the 
collecting of which had with him been, for many years, a favourite pursuit 
—along with his musical instruments, which were devised by a special 
bequest to form a Musical Library in connexion with Anderson’s Univer- 
sity, Glasgow. 


Professor Cosmo Innezs, for several years a Vice-President of the 
Society, was too well known to require any detailed notice. He passed 
advocate in 1822, was elected Professor of Universal History in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1846, which was afterwards changed to that 
of Constitutional Law, &c., and was appointed one of the principal Clerks 
of Session in 1852. It becomes me to add, that besides being the author of 
some separate works connected with Scotland, that his labours in editing 
numerous volumes of ancient Chartularies for the Bannatyne, Maitland, 
and Spalding Clubs (more especially those of Melrose, Moray, Holyrood, 
Dunfermline, Kelso, and Glasgow, &c.), as well as works connected with 
the Public Records of Scotland, will always be gratefully remembered. 


Sir Witttam JARDINE, Bart., was more devoted to science than arche- 
ology, and his name is associated with the “ Naturalists’ Library,” 1833- 
1843, forty volumes ; and, along with that of Prideaux John Selby, in the 
“THustrations of Ornithology,” 1829, 1845, two splendid volumes large folio, 
and many other works of importance connected with Natural History. 


Mr Cuartes Lawson, senior, of Borthwick Hall, who carried on an 
old established and extensive business as a seed-merchant in this city; 
acted also for many years as Conservator of the Highland and Agricultural 
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Society of Scotland’s Museum ; and he will be long remembered by the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh in his character of Lord Provost. 


The Rev. Matruew LeisHman, D.D., became minister of the church of 
Govan more than half a century ago. He acted as Moderator of the 
General Assembly in 1858. He was the editor of an excellent edition of 
the Works of Hugh Binning, who for the short period of three or four 
years had been one of his predecessors as minister of Govan, having died 
in 1653, aged twenty-seven. He also took great interest in the manage- 
ment of the Maitland Club, Glasgow. 


ALEXANDER Morison, Esq. of Bognie, Aberdeenshire. His name is 
recorded in the Proceedings as the donor of some valuable additions to 
the Museum. 


Mr JoszpH Nem Paton obtained an extensive reputation for his 
designs for manufactures which he carried on at Dunfermline. He was 
also celebrated for his Antiquarian zeal, having formed a remarkable col- 
lection of articles of curiosity, more especially of portraits, ancient furni- 
ture, &c., many of which had formerly been in some of our Royal palaces. 
His museum was dispersed by auction within these few weeks at 
Edinburgh. 


Epwarp WiiuiaM Rosertson, Esq., a gentleman favourably known as 
the author of a valuable historical work, which displays great learning and 
judgment, in connexion with the earlier history of Scotland, under the 
title: “ Scotland under her Early Kings; a History of the Kingdom to the 
Close of the Thirteenth Century,” 2 vols., 1862. This was followed by a 
separate volume of “ Historical Essays in connexion with the Land and 
the Church.” 


Colonel James ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, son of General William Robert- 
son of Lude, and formerly of the 82d Regiment, was the last representa- 
tive of this ancient family. For several years he continued a resident in 
Edinburgh. In 1860 he printed for private circulation an account of the 
** Comitatus de Atholia, the Earldom of Atholl,” &c, He also produced 
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the following works :—‘“ Concise Historical Proofs respecting the Gael of 
Alban; or Highlanders of Scotland,” 1865, a second edition 1866; ‘The 
Gaelic Topography of Scotland,” 1869, &e., 


Mr Grorce Scott, Keeper of the Museum at Brighton, I regret to say, 
was only a very few months a Fellow of the Society. When visiting 
Edinburgh last autumn he expressed his great satisfaction in having been 
admitted one of the members. 


The last on the list, ALBert Way, of Wonham Manor, Esq., will not 
soon pass from memory as a learned and accomplished archeologist. He 
was one of the original members, if not the founder, of the Royal 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 1843; and at the 
successive annual meetings he rendered great service in forming interest- 
ing local exhibitions, consisting of portraits, manuscripts, and other objects 
of interest, as well as in preparing catalogues of the articles exhibited. 
When the Institute held their meeting in Edinburgh in July 1856, it may 
be in the remembrance of some of our members what an interesting exhibi- 
tion was formed—of which Mr Way prepared a descriptive Catalogue, 
accompanied with a prefatory notice—of the extensive series of portraits 
then exhibited of Mary Queen of Scots. Mr Way was also the chief 
editor, I believe, of the important series of ‘The Archeological Journal, 
published under the direction of the Central Committee,” 1845-1863, 20 
vols., besides the new series, although the state of his health unfortunately 
prevented him giving personal attendance at the meetings. His valuable 
republication of the earliest English and Latin Dictionary, known by the 
title “ Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum Lexicon Anglo-Latinum 
Princeps,” in three parts, 1843-1860, is a work displaying great learning 
and research. I will only add, that Mr Way became a Fellow of this 
Society in 1850, and was chosen one of its Honorary Members in 1868. 


To this number I may be permitted to add the name of one of our 
Corresponding Members, Joun GoueH Nicuots, Esq., a worthy associate of 
Mr Way. His grandfather, John Nichols, the celebrated printer in London, 
has his name connected with many important works, such as “ Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica,” ‘‘ The History and Antiquities of the County 
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of Leicester,’ ‘“‘The Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,” and of King James 
the First, besides the ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 
and other works. His son, John Bowyer Nichols, and his grandson, John 
Gough Nichols, followed the same career: it is the latter, to whom I now 
refer, in connexion with the publications of the Camden and other Literary 
and Antiquarian societies, as well as in carrying on his extensive heraldic 
and genealogical researches in the successive numbers of the “ Herald and 
Genealogist.” 


A ballot having taken place the following Elections were made :— 


On the recommendation of the Council, 

JoHN Evans, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., &c., Nash Mills, Hemel 
Hempstead, was elected an Honorary Member of the Society ; 

Mr Rosert TuHomson, Shuna, Easdale, Argyll, was elected a Corre- 
sponding Member. 


The following Gentlemen were also elected Fellows of the Society— 


Professor Joun Duns, D.D., New College, Edinburgh. 

Rosert Ferevson, of Morton, Esq., M.P. 

JAMES R. Fereuson, Yr. of Spittlehaugh, Esq. 

ALEXANDER Nicoxtson, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Kirk- 
eudbright. 

Wituram WItson, Esq., West Lodge, Pollokshields. 


The CHairman then announced that the next business before the 
meeting was the presentation of the Portraits of Mr Davip Laine, LL.D., 
our worthy Foreign Secretary, and of the late Mr ALexanperR HEnrRy 
Rautnp, a well-known Fellow, and generous benefactor of the Society. 


In presenting the portrait of Mr Laing, Dr Joun ALEXANDER SMITH 
said— 

The ninth day of last February was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
admission of our learned and esteemed friend, Davip Laine, as a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. During that time, as some 
of you know well, he has served the Society in many important offices, 
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both with his ‘time and his money, when these were all-important, 
in bygone days, to the very existence of the Society, and its rare and 
interesting collection of Scottish antiquities. Some of these services are 
very modestly referred to in his “ History of the Society,” published in 
our “‘ Archeologia Scotica.” Mr Laing was for fifteen years our Treasurer, 
and in a crisis of the Society’s existence, he also for two years performed 
the duties of Secretary. He has been more than once our Vice-President, 
and for some twenty years our Foreign Secretary, using his relations with 
foreign literary men, societies, and libraries, to enlighten them as to the 
labours of our Society, and to further the interests of Scottish archeology. 
He has been a constant and careful Editor of our publications, as well as 
the unvarying and unwearied friend, most valuable assistant, and disin- 
terested adviser of all engaged in literary and antiquarian investigations, 
bearing in any way on our native country of Scotland. His own many 
and valuable contributions, both as author and editor, to the history, 
biography, poetry, fine arts, and antiquities of Scotland, are well-known 
to you all, and are beyond all praise. The occurrence then of this fiftieth 
anniversary in our Society,—the jubilee of such a man, it seemed to me, 
should be gladly taken advantage of, that we might show in some way our 
appreciation of his many great and valuable services to the Society, and 
our respect, and esteem, and love for him as a man, an antiquary, and a 
friend. Accordingly, a motion was brought by me before the Council of 
the Society, in February last, that some action should be taken in the 
matter; the Council gave it their hearty approval; a deputation waited 
on Mr Laing, and it was soon found that no personal testimonial would 
be acceptable to him. At last he agreed to give sittings to one of our 
celebrated portrait painters, and that the portrait be presented to the 
Society, so that we might at all times have him in loving remembrance. 
Our distinguished townsman and Fellow of our Society, Robert Herd- 
man, R.S.A., was selected as the artist; money flowed in on the Council, 
their labours were brought to a successful conclusion, and the result is 
now before us, in this finished and beautiful work of art—an excellent 
likeness of David Laing, LL.D., which, in the name of the Council and 
the numerous subscribers, on this our opening meeting on St Andrew’s 
Day, I have now the honour and the great pleasure of Janse over to 
the custody of the Society. (Applause.) 
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The Cuarrman said—It falls to me, in the name of the Society, to 
accept this portrait, and to express the gratification we feel in becoming 
the possessors of what will be a source of interest to the Society for 
centuries to come, during which Mr Laing’s name is certain to be often 
and honourably mentioned among the members. In this thing of beauty 
the Society thus acquires a joy for ever. I am sure I speak the mind of 
every one present, when I say that I was glad Dr Smith pointed to 
something more in Mr Laing than long membership and great scholarship 
as leading the subscribers to desire some such memorial of him as that 
which the Society now possesses. It celebrates a fifty years’ companion- 
ship —a golden wedding. It records our grateful remembrance of a hun- 
dred acts of usefulness to the Society at a time when it needed help. It 
expresses our admiration of work which is almost as remarkable for its 
amount, as for the learning and ability it displays, and for the dignified 
manner of its performance. This memorial portrait does all this, but it 
does more. It gives expression to the feelings of personal regard and 
affection which we entertain towards a high-minded and kind-hearted 
gentleman. We honour him as a man of learning, but he is endeared to 
us by his pleasant, helpful, loyal, unselfish, and unostentatious ways. 
Fortunately, the genius of Mr Herdman sends him down to those who 
follow us in both characters. When they look on this portrait, they will 
see more in it than the man of ability. It reveals those softer qualities 
of mind which have gained for Mr Laing so many warm friends, and that 
honest manliness which has commanded such general respect. Mr Laing’s 
name, however, is not the only one which will go down to posterity with 
this portrait. Mr Herdman’s also will go with it, and we are fortunate 
in possessing a work by such a master, especially a work in which by 
general consent he has excelled himself. I think that I may safely 
assume, that it is the pleasure of the Society that we should convey to 
Mr Herdman our admiration of the picture, not only as a portrait, but as 
a work of art, and our great satisfaction with the manner in which he 
has performed the task he undertook. 


Mr Laine said, that until that moment he was in total ignorance of 
how this memorial had originated, or from whom it had proceeded. He 
could not help being, of course, very proud of such a flattering testimonial, 
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and was rather surprised to find that he had so many good friends in the 
Society, whom he thanked most heartily for their long continued kind- 
ness ; rejoicing at the same time to witness the continued prosperity of 
the Society itself. 


In presenting the portrait of the late Mr Alexander H. Rhind, Dr Jouy 
Stuart said—It seems unnecessary in presenting to the Society the por- 
trait of Mr Arexanper Henry Rutyp, to do more than allude to the 
many distinguished services which, during his short life, he conferred on 
the science of archeology, inasmuch as their details have been already 
recorded in the Memoir of him printed in our Proceedings. It may be 
permitted to me, however, to say, that while the influence and talents of 
Mr Rhind were exerted for the promotion of historical research in many 
different channels, he was led to regard, from an early period, our own 
Society as the representative of all taking an interest in Scottish antiqui- 
ties, and to the conclusion that it was to be upheld as such, and asa 
National institution. With this conviction, he laboured with rare and 
consistent effort from first to last. On various occasions he wrote on 
behalf of our early remains,—their more careful preservation and syste- 
matic examination. His own researches in early monuments were eagerly 
pursued, both in this country and in Egypt; but the relics discovered in 
them, as well as those which he acquired by purchase, were from the 
outset destined for the Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland. At the 
time when the Society’s collections were to become national property, and 
were to be arranged in the National Museum, he devoted great attention 
to the system of classification to be adopted, and furnished suggestions to 
the Council not only on that point, but as to the construction of the 
cases and other relative details, all based on his observation of the 
museums of other countries. In short, it may safely be said that in 
every step of progress in the fortunes of the Society, and in the study of 
national antiquities, achieved during the later years of Rhind’s life, his 
powerful influence is to be traced. Nor did his efforts end with his life, 
for in the bequest to us of his library, of a fund for excavations, and of 
an endowment for a chair of Archeology, he has set an example and 
imparted an impulse to our studies which will always secure to him the 
regards of the Society as one of its chief benefactors. In the belief that 
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a likeness of Mr Rhind would be an acceptable and enduring memorial 
of such a man, his Trustees now present to the Society a portrait of him 
enlarged from a photograph taken in the year 1860, and belonging to Mr 
A. K. Mackenzie, one of their number. (Applause.) 


The CHAIRMAN, in name of the Society, accepted the portrait, and con- 
veyed to Mr Rhind’s Trustees their best thanks for their gift. 


Dr Joun Stuart said that he had received intimation from the Trustees 
of the late Mr Smetiiz Warson, h.8.A., of the presentation of a portrait 
of the late Mr Winiiam SmEuuin, who had been an office-bearer of the 
Society from the time of its Institution, in November 1780, until his death 
in June 1795. The Portrait, which was painted by Mr George Watson, 
the first President of the Royal Scottish Academy, will be a most appro- 
priate addition to the Society’s Museum. 


Mr Davin Laine said, he would like, if the Society had better accom- 
modation,—that a room should be set apart specially for portraits. He 
himself could contribute several if there was a place for them. If any 
such arrangements were made, it might serve as a commencement of a 
National Portrait Gallery. On this subject, he added, the attention of 
the Members might be called to the communication on a proposed exhi- 
bition of Scottish Portraits by his friend Thomas Carlyle, printed in the 
Proceedings, vol. 1. p. 285. 

Dr Stuart said that the subject would receive the attention of the 
Council. He knew the value of the portraits which Mr Laing possessed. 


The AnnuaL Report to the Board of Trustees for Manufactures 
for Scotland, for the year ending 30th September 1874, was laid 
before the Meeting, as follows :— 


“During the year the Museum has been open to the public as formerly, 
except during the month of November, when it was closed as usual for 
cleaning and re-arrangement. 
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‘The number of visitors during the year is shown in the following 
table, distinguishing between day visitors and visitors on the Saturday 
evenings, for each month :— 


1873-74. | Day Visitors. |Sat. Evenings. Total. 
October, \.s".00 = ae 4,928 833 (5,761 
December. .. . 7,226 1,221 8,447 
January... \ a ane 21,253 1,196 22,449 
February 29 Seas 3,450 "724 4,174 
March isch ieee oe 3,785 731 4,516 
April. evaae eet 3,977 396 4,373 
May ic Salen eae 7,029 803 7,832 
JUNG. 2yawe e ae 12,150 682 12,832 
POLY ee ae Ae 18,270 952 19,222 
Angust’ 2''éc 2) (UR Lg Se 1,382 20,861 
September. . . .| ,11,023 1,056 12,079 
Total Sat ae a 9,976 122,546 
Previous Year. . am aA 119,680 
Increase °°] 7 ep tas 866 


“The Donations during the year have amounted to 182 articles of 
antiquity, 120 coins or medals, and 59 volumes of books or pamphlets ; 
and 55 articles of antiquity, and 90 volumes of books, have been added 
by purchase. 

‘“‘ The safe for the coins, &c., which was recommended by the Council 
in the last year’s report as necessary for the complete security of this 
valuable collection, was promptly provided by the Lords of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, and has been found suitable and convenient. 


“JOHN STUART, Secretary.” 
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Monpay, 14th December 1874. 


JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., in the Chair. 


Before proceeding to the ordinary business, the CHAIRMAN stated that 
he had been requested to announce that THE CouNcIL, at its last meeting 
on the 4th instant, had appointed ArTHuR MircuHett, Esq., M.D., senior 
Vice-President of the Society, to the office of Taz Rainp LeEcTURER IN 
ARCHAOLOGY IN CONNEXION WITH THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOT- 
LAND. 

[It has been thought necessary by the Editors in connexion with this 
announcement, for the information of the Fellows of the Society, to give 
the following details regarding the Rhind Lectureship :— 


It will be known to most of the Fellows that the late Alexander Henry 
Rhind of Sibster, among other benefactions, bequeathed to the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland a reversionary interest in the estate of Sibster, 
subject to the liferent of a relative (now deceased), for the purpose of 
establishing and endowing, in perpetuity, a Lectureship of Archeology in 
connexion with the Society. This bequest is in the form of a codicil to 
his Will, dated 31st August 1862, in the following terms :— 

** Whereas, In my said Will and explanatory document relative thereto, 
I bequeathed to the Senatus or other competent governing body of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, a sum from the reversion of the estate of Sibster 
for the endowment of a Chair of Archeology and History in the said 
University, and as J have since become aware of the alterations in that 
University in operation or proposed under the recent Act, involving the 
endowment of the existing Chair of History and other changes, I conceive 
that my object will be better fulfilled by bequeathing the said reversionary 
sum, which I hereby bequeath accordingly in trust to the Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland for a similar, to wit, the following 
purpose :—The said reversionary sum shall be securely invested for all 
time coming, and the annual interest accruing thereupon shall be paid to 
a lecturer, reader, or professor of archeology (according to whichever title 
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may be selected by the said Council), the election of which lecturer shall 
be vested in and be made by the said Council, as the objects I have in 
view are two,—First, To assist in the general advancement of knowledge; 
and Second, To aid in furnishing some suitable positions of moderate 
emolument for students, which positions are now so greatly wanting in 
Scotland. I believe the latter of these objects will be equally well 
accomplished by the establishment of a lectureship as above, in connection 
with the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, while the former object will, 
upon the whole, be more appropriately carried out, as the scope of a 
lectureship in archeology and allied subjects might be more discursive 
than might seem altogether to accord with systematic University teaching. 
I hereby therefore revoke the bequest of the said reversionary sum to the 
said University, and bequeath the said sum for the said purpose in trust 
to the Council for the time being of the said Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, declaring that it shall be a condition in their appointment of 
the said lecturer or professor that he shall be bound to deliver annually 
a course of not less than six lectures on some branch of archeology, 
ethnology, ethnography, or allied topic, in some suitable place; but 
declaring also that the said Council shall determine whether entry to the 
said lectures shall be gratuitous to the public or by some moderate pay- 
ment, the proceeds of which shall be delivered to the said Society of 
Antiquaries, or added to the said lecturer’s emolument; and declaring 
further, that the said Council shall have power to decide all other details, 
and to decide whether the appointment to the said lectureship shall be for 
life or for a term of years: And if at any time it shall appear to the said 
Council that the said lectureship should have a larger endowment than 
the sum herein bequeathed may provide, the said Council shall be at 
liberty to request and accept donations or bequests to a fund for that 
purpose; and I hereby declare, to guard against error, that the sum from 
the proceeds of the estate of Sibster bequeathed by me in my foresaid will 
and relative document to the Senatus or other competent body of the 
said University of Edinburgh for the establishment of scholarships, is not 
affected by these presents.” 

On the death of Mr Rhind’s relative in April 1873, by whom the liferent 
of the estate was held, intimation was made to the Society by the Trustees 
that they were preparing to realise the estate, and to pay over the residue 
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to the Society, which it was expected would amount to upwards of 
L.5500. In view of this, the Council had remitted to a committee ‘‘ to 
consider and report (1) on the best way of giving effect to the intentions 
of the testator; (2), the duties of the lectureship ; (3), the way in which 
the expenses connected with the lectureship are to be defrayed ; (4), and 
generally on the whole subject.” The committee, however, made no 
report, and were discharged, and the subject was taken up in committee 
of the whole Council, in their sederunts of 20th October, and 12th and 
13th November 1873. The Council had also the assistance of Mr 
W. F. Skene, in regard to the interpretation of the trust deed and the 
framing of the constitution of the lectureship in accordance with its pro- 
visions. 


The resolutions finally adopted by the Council, as regards the Constitu- 
tion of the Lectureship, after much careful deliberation, are as follows :— 

1. Resolved, that the appointment of the lecturer be for a term of three 
years, and that he be eligible for re-election ; future elections or re-elec- 
tions to be for the same or such other term as the Council may direct. 

2. As in accordance with the terms of Mr Rhind’s Will, the whole of 
the annual interest derived under the Will by the Council of the Society 
shall be paid to a lecturer, who will be bound in their appointment to 
deliver annually a course of not less than six Lectures on some branch 
of Archxology, Ethnology, or allied topic, in some suitable place; it is 
resolved, therefore, that the lecturer be appointed on the distinct under- 
standing and condition that he delivers not less than six lectures annually, 
and that all expenses whatever connected with the lectureship and 
delivery of such lectures shall be defrayed by the person appointed, and 
no charge in regard to such lectures shall fall upon the funds of the 
Society. | 

3. That the interest of the money to be invested under Mr Rhind’s 
Will shall be drawn by the Council, and paid over in full by the Treasurer 
to the person performing the duties of the lectureship as it becomes 
available. 

4, That in fixing the title of the Lectureship, the title of the trust deed 
be used as follows :—“ The Rhind Lecturer in Archeology in connexion 
with the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.” 
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5. That there shall, for the present, be no charge for admission to the 
lectures, and that the lectures should be open to ladies as well as gentle- 
men, by tickets to be issued by the lecturer. 

6. That the arrangements for the delivery of the lectures and other 
details shall be adjusted by a standing committee appointed to communi- 
cate with the lecturer. 


At a subsequent meeting of the Council, on 24th November 1873, 
Joun Stuart, Esq., LL. D., was unanimously appointed the Rhind Lecturer, 
in terms of these resolutions ; but Mr Stuart having declined acceptance 
of the appointment, the Council resolved to delay further action until the 
realisation of the estate. 

On the 20th October 1874, the trustees on Mr Rhind’s estate paid over 
to the Council a sum of L.5500 to account, which has been invested on 
Janded security ; and at the Annual Meeting on 30th November, Messrs 
John Stuart, Thomas B. Johnston, David Douglas, and Dr Arthur 
Mitchell were appointed Trustees, in whose names the securities for the 
investment of the Society’s funds might be taken. 

At their last meeting, on the 4th December 1874, raz Counctt, on the 
motion of Mr Laing, seconded by Mr W. Forbes Skene, unanimously 
appointed ArtHUR MircHEtt, Esq., M.D., to the vacant Lectureship, in 
terms of their previous resolutions. 


On proceeding to the ordinary business of the meeting, 

Dr Bror Emm Hirpepranp, Secretary of the Royal Swedish Academy 
of Archxology, and President of the Anthropological Society of Stock- 
holm, was elected an Honorary Member of the Society on the recommen- 
dation of the Council. 


The following Gentlemen were also duly elected Fellows:— 


Hon. Lorp CuURRIFHILL. 

CHARLES BELL, Esq., Late Surveyor-General, Cape of Good Hope. 
ALEXANDER Footer, Esq., Rosehill, Brechin. 

JOHN A. STEVENSON, Esq., 37 Royal Terrace. 

WiiLt1aM Macmartn, Esq., 16 St Andrew Square. 

Joun G. C. Hamitton, Esq. of Dalzell. 
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The following Donations to the Museum and Library were exhibited, 


and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By Sir J. Norn Paton, Kt., V.P.S.A. Scot. 


Three interesting objects from the collection of the late Mr Joseph 
Neil Paton of Dunfermline, F.S.A., Scot., the father of the donor :— 





The Branks (7? inches wide, 84 inches high). 


1. The Branks, formerly used in one of the towns on the east coast 
of Fife. This instrument, which was used as a punishment principally 
for ‘‘ scolding women,” was made to fit on the head like a bridle, while a 
projection inwards from the front part of the ‘‘branks” entered the 
mouth of the offender, and by pressing down the tongue had the effect 
of preventing articulate speech. In the present specimen this projection 
is furnished with a jagged, rowel-like termination, as shown in the 
annexed woodcut. Another set of ‘“ Branks” in the Museum, has the 
mouth-piece tongue-shaped and smooth. 

2. “The Jougs,” from a church in the east of Fife. These jougs consist 

VOL.- XI. PART I. B 
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of an iron ring for the neck, 6? inches diameter, formed of a hoop 14 inch 
wide and +} inch thick, jointed in two places, so as to open readily, and 
is adapted to different sizes, by a staple fitting into the first or second 
loop according to the size of neck to be enclosed. A single link of a 
chain with a bat for fixing it into the wall is also attached to it, this 
would allow about 4 inches of freedom for the person thus fixed by the 
neck to the wall. 

The jougs were usually placed in the wall of the church by the side of 
the door; and a common sentence for offenders was to stand in the jougs 





The Jougs, from the Church of Clova, Forfarshire. 


from the ringing of the first bell during the whole time of divine service, 
after which they were brought into the church, publicly rebuked and 
absolved. Sometimes the additional indignity of the sackcloth was added, 
and in very peculiar cases a paper hat, with the crime written thereon, was 
placed on the culprit’s head. The jougs at Duddingston Church are still 
affixed to one of the pillars of the entrance gate. There are other two 
examples of “the jougs” in the Museum—one from the gate of the 
parish churchyard of Galashiels, and the other from the church of Clova, 
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Forfarshire. The latter being complete, with padlock and key, is here 
figured. It was presented by Robert Forrest, Esq., solicitor, Kirrie- 
muir. 

3. The “ Thumbikins,” 3 inches wide, with two compartments for the 
thumbs, which are notched above and below. (See the accompanying 
woodcut, fig. 1.) When the screw is tightened to the utmost, there is 
only an aperture of } inch between the upper and lower bars, and as 
usual there is a running loop attached to one leg of the instrument, 
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Thumbikins—Fig. 1, 3 inches in width; Fig. 2, 5 inches in width. 


which can be brought through a loop in the arm of the screw, and a 
padlock inserted so as to prevent the slackening or the removal of the 
engine of torture from the thumbs of the sufferer. 

The Museum possesses six pairs of these instruments, the largest of 
which is here figured (fig. 2.) as a companion to those presented by 
Sir Noel Paton. 


~ 


(2.) By Mrs Hystor of Lotus. 


A Canoe found in July last in the Loch of Lotus, parish of New Abbey, 
Kireudbrightshire. It is hollowed from a single trunk of oak, and is 5 
feet wide at the stern, tapering gradually forward till it terminates in a 
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prolonged and rising prow having some resemblance to the head and out- 
stretched neck of an animal. This feature makes the present specimen 
unique. No other canoe with such a prow is known, and although we 
are told that dragonesque prows were common among the war galleys of 
the Scandinavian rovers, there is nothing to lead to the supposition that. 
they ever crossed the North Sea in single-tree canoes, and the form of the 
stern in this vessel is peculiar to Scotland. [See the subsequent com- 
munication by the Rev. James Gillespie. |” 


(3.) By the Rev. James Giitespin, Kirkgunzeon. 


A Model, 223 inches in length, of the canoe found in Loch Lotus, as 
it was when originally found. 


(4.) By Gzorcr Cowrg, Esq., Balhousie. 
Celt of Chlorite-Schist, 11 inches long, damaged at both ends, found on 
the farm of Balhousie, Monifeith, Forfarshire. 


(5.) By Sir Henry Drypen, Bart., Canons Ashby, Hon. Mem. S.A. 
Scot. 


Sheep-bell of iron (brazed) from Wiltshire, 6 by 6 inches, similar in form 
to the ancient square-sided ecclesiastical bell. 
(6.) By the AmmricAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. XIII. 8vo. 
1873. | 

Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. Vol. XV. Pt. 1. 
4to. 1873. 


(7.) By the ARcHmoLoGICcAL SocieTy OF Kenr. 
Archeologia Cantiana, or Transactions of the Archeological Society 
of Kent. Vol. IX. 8vo. 1874. 


(8.) By Guoree Scort, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


The Nineteenth Annual Report of the Brighton and Sussex Natural 
History Society, 1874. 
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(9.) By P. D. Hanpysipz, M.D., the author. 
Jublilee Chronicon of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, Edinburgh, 1874. 


(10.) By the University or Kiet. 


Schriften der Universitat zu Kiel, aus dem Jahre 1873. Band XX. 
Ato. Keil, 1874. 


The following Communications were read :-— 


I. 


NOTICE OF A CANOE FOUND IN LOCH LOTUS, PARISH OF NEW ABBEY, 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. By Rev. JAMES E. GILLESPIE, MInisrEr oF 
KIRKGUNZEON. 


There has been lately added to the National Museum of the Antiquaries 
of Scotland a portion of an ancient canoe, found, in July 1874, at 
Lotus Loch, in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, a short account of which 
may not be uninteresting to the members of the Society. Loch Arthur, 
or Lotus Loch, lies at the foot of Lotus Hill, about a mile east from 
Kallywhan station, on the Dumfries and Castle Douglas Railway. It is 
about 1000 yards long by 500 wide. The only outlet of the lake is 
Lochend-burn, at the northern extremity. Partly owing to the deepening 
of this stream, and partly, no doubt, owing to the great drought, the 
dimensions of the lake last summer were considerably curtailed, one 
result of which was the discovery of this canoe. 

On the 11th of July George Currie, a mason residing in the neighbour- 
hood, when passing along the side of the lake, had his attention drawn 
to a dark-looking object projecting above the mud close to the shore. 
On examining it more attentively he found it to be the figure-head of a 
boat, and was able to trace the outline of a canoe appearing above the 
mud. Mrs Hyslop of Lotus, having been communicated with, at once 
gave instructions to have the interesting relic excavated and cleaned out. 

In company with the Rev. Mr Murray of Balmaclellan, I visited the 
spot on the 20th July, during the work of excavation, which was accom- 
plished without injury to the canoe. It is to be regretted, however, that 
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the suggestion, that Mrs Hyslop, who was then in London, should be 
communicated with before any attempt was made to drag it to the shore, 
was not adopted, as the sides sustained some damage in the process. 
This injury was afterwards increased by exposure to the sun, and also, 
I am sorry to state, by the thoughtlessness of visitors. When fully exposed 
to view by the trench which was dug around it, the canoe was seen to be 
of great size, ornately finished, and in a fair state of preservation. It had 
been hollowed out of the trunk of an oak, which must have been a 
patriarch of the forest, the extreme length of the canoe being 45 feet, 
and the breadth at the stern 5 feet. The boat gradually tapers from the 
stern to the prow, which ends in a remarkable prolongation resembling 
the outstretched neck and head of an animal. When excavated this 
portion of the canoe was entire. At the neck of the figure-head there is 
a circular hole about 5 inches in diameter from side to side. At the 
prow a small flight of steps has been carved in the solid oak from the top 
to the bottom of the canoe. The stern is square, and formed of a separate 
piece of wood, inserted in a groove about an inch and a half from the 
extremity of the canoe. The stern-board when found was in a fragmentary 
condition, so that it is impossible to say whether it consisted of one or 
several planks. 

Along the starboard side (which when found was in good preservation 
except near the stern) there could be traced seven holes about three inches 
in diameter. The three front holes were nearly perfect, but at the stern 
the side was so broken that only the lower parts of the holes could be 
observed. They are about five feet apart, and the front hole is about 
that distance from the prow—the last being about seven feet from the 
stern. 

The whole of the other side was much broken, and the only hole of 
which I could notice any trace was about five feet from the stern. It 
may be here stated that, owing to causes to which I have alluded, the 
stern portion of the canoe became nearly a total wreck. I have omitted to 
mention that there are three holes pierced through the bottom at irregular 
intervals. With the exception of three large stones in the bottom, the 
only article found in the canoe was a short portion of what appeared to 
be a paddle handle. It was about two inches in diameter, and had a 
carved beading round the end. It is much to be regretted that this 
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interesting fragment, along with the remains of the stern, were lost soon 
after the canoe was brought to the shore. 

In connection with the discovery of this canoe it is worthy of remark, 
that on the opposite side of the lake, between three and four hundred 
yards from the spot where the canoe was found, there is a small circular 
island, which is evidently artificial, It is about a hundred feet in 
diameter, and is approached by a stone causeway about thirty yards long, 
which was laid bare last summer by the lowness of the lake. The artificial 
nature of the island may be seen by the remains of the oaken piles driven 
in in rows, with horizontal beams between, which can still be traced in 
the water round the north-east and south sides. The lines of two small 
enclosures can be followed on the south side of the island. 

No excavations have been yet made on the island, but ashes and other 
signs of fire were found many years ago. 

















Forward half of the Canoe found in Loch Lotus (224 feet in length). 
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I. 


NOTICE OF A SMALL COLLECTION OF FLINT IMPLEMENTS AND 
ARROW-HEADS ; Witn PORTION OF A SMALL ORNAMENTED STONE ° 
BALL FOUND IN KINCARDINESHIRE. By JOHN ALEXANDER 
SMITH, M.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


I, Furnt IMPLEMENTS AND ARRowW-HEaDs. 


On the 8th of April 1872, the Rev. James Brodie, A.M., Monimail, 
Fife, a Corresponding Member of the Society, presented to the Museum of 
the Society a number of flint implements, along 
with a Notice of the Collection ;1 they were 
found in the neighbourhood of Fordoun, Kin- 
cardineshire. The collection included a very 
fine celt, 8 inches long, formed of black-coloured 
flint, chipped along the sides so as to give it a 
somewhat quadrilateral or lozenge-shaped section, 
the broad and sharpened extremity, which is par- 
tially polished running backwards about half its 
length along the middle of each side; the celt 
has its other extremity pointed or rather rounded 
in outline. Flint celts of this kind are appar- 
ently very rare in Scotland, and a figure of it is 
given here. 

The other worked flints were arrow-heads, 
varying in length from half an inch to two and 
a half inches; seventeen had barbs and stems, 
and varied in their outlines, some being nearly 
straight and others more curved ; three arrow- 
Celt of Black Flint (8 heads had simply stems or tangs, but no project- 

inches long) found near ing barbs; there were also five leaf-shaped arrow- 

Sint Kincardine- heads, broad below and slightly pointed above, 

and two of a lozenge-shape, one being short and 
the other more extended in its outline. I supple- 
ment the Rev. Mr Brodie’s paper by adding these details. 





1 Proe. Soc. Antiq. Scot. vol. ix. p. 499. 
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For the specimens now exhibited the Society is also indebted to the 
Rev. Mr Brodie, through whose kind interest they were procured by Mr 
George Ross for the Museum of the Society. Mr Brodie writes me :— 
‘“The object I have in view is the preservation of the memorials of 
former ages, which are fast disappearing in the present age of rapid 
change.” The Society, 1 am sure, is much indebted 
to the liberality, zeal, and perseverance of our 
respected Corresponding Member, the Rev. Mr 
Brodie. I only wish we had over all the land 
as zealous corresponding members, and I am sure : 
we would then be kept fully informed of all the 
discoveries of ancient remains, so often acciden- 
tally made, and would thus be enabled to preserve 
from destruction many objects of great archzolo- 
gical interest, which are now either lost or de- 
stroyed, or get into private hands, where the same 
result often follows ;—their novelty ina short time 
passing away, and the circumstances and place of 
their discovery not being recorded in any perman- 
ent form, such as in our “ Proceedings,” their 
history soon becomes forgotten, and the local in- 
terest being lost, the antiquity itself is in course 
of time neglected, and at last lost altogether. 

The collection now exhibited was made in the 
same districts of Kincardineshire with the one just 
described, and principally in the neighbourhood 
of Fordoun. It consists of— 




















Flint implement found 


I, Flint picks, borers, or flaking implements.— near Fordoun, Kincar- 
The first implements I have to describe are a  dineshire (4 inches 
couple of long and slender-shaped tools belonging, —_!°"8)- 


apparently, to the class which has been described 

by John Evans, Esq., Hon. Mem. Soc. Antiq. Scot., &c. &c., in his valuable 
and important work on the “Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain,” 
as picks, or perhaps borers, if not flaking implements. They are by no 
means common. ‘he first is formed of a reddish-yellow flint. It 
measures 4 inches in length by # of an inch in greatest breadth. It is 
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long and narrow in shape, and tapers slightly towards each extremity, 
one being rather more pointed than the other, which is slightly rounded. 
It is quadrilateral or lozenge-shaped in a section across the middle, and 
the flint has been somewhat rubbed or polished over its whole surface— 
the sharp edges of the chippings or conchoidal fractures, having appar- 
ently been smoothed down all over its surface. This specimen is sent by 
the Rev. Mr Brodie for exhibition. 

The second is of a similar character, but unfortunately it has been 
broken across the middle. It now measures 24 inches in length by ? of 
an inch in breadth. It is also slender in character, and apparently 
tapered towards each extremity ; the one remaining being also rather 
rounded at the point. It does not appear, however, to have been rubbed 
so smooth over its surface as the first described specimen. Like the other 
specimen, it was fouud in Kincardineshire. 


II. Flint Arrow-heads.—The other worked flints consist of arrow-heads 
of different kinds. 

(1.) Leaf-shaped arrow-heads. ‘There are six specimens of these leaf- 
shaped arrow-heads, most of them very thin, and all regularly formed 
with a broad rounded base, they generally taper more or less rapidly 
to a sharp point; some of them, however, are much more slender and 
pointed in character than others. They vary in size from an inch, 
an inch and an eighth, to an inch and a half in length. ‘Their greatest 
breadth is from a half to 2 or £ of an inch. They are mostly very 
finely finished, and some are delicately serrated along their edges. One 
is rather of a different form, being more angular in character and almost 
lozenge-like in shape. The upper angles of the lozenge are, however, 
more produced or sharper than those next the base of the arrow-head. 
It measures nearly an inch in greatest breadth, and an inch and a quarter 
in length. 

(2.) Flint Arrow-heads with barbs and stem or tang.—The other arrow- 
heads have all barbs and stem. They vary in size from a very small one, 
? of an inch in length, to the largest 24 inches, and in breadth from 
about § of an inch to 14 inch. Some of these arrow-heads are beauti- 
fully finished, and serrated along their edges. The stem is large in 
some of these specimens, and the points of the barbs small; others have 
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the stem small and the barbs larger—one arrow-head measuring about an 
inch in length is 2 of an.inch in breadth across at the barbs, the stem 
being no less than 2 of an inch across. Some have the barbs equal in length, 
and pointed, while others have them cut more square across, and in others 
again the barbs are unequal in length. These varieties are, doubtless, 
partly due to the flint itself answering in different ways to the force apphed 
to chip it into shape in the course of their manufacture. Most of these 
arrow-heads show great skill and beauty in their slightly varied shapes | 
and styles of manufacture. In some the external outlines are nearly 
straight, while in others they are more or less gracefully curved, so much 
so in some instances as to give them an ogeeval shape, and to turn the 
points of the barbs rather inwards. ‘These arrow-heads are fourteen in 
number, and when added to the collection previously presented by the 
Rev. Mr Brodie, give a good representation of the kind and variety of 
flint arrow-heads found in the county of Kincardine. 

As it may increase the interest in these flint weapons, I add notes of 
the different places in the county in the neighbourhood of which they 
were found :— 

At Old Cake, aleaf-shaped arrow-head, and another with barbs and stem, 
both of yellowish flint, were found. 

Tipperty, parish of Fordoun, a beautiful small leaf-shaped flint arrow- 
head, and three with barbs and stem, of different sizes, one of which is 
beautifully serrated, were found. All are formed of yellow flint. 

Water Lair, a small arrow-head, with barbs and stem, of yellow 
flint. 

Whitefield, a leaf-shaped arrow head, much rounded in character, and 
a small arrow-head with barbs and stem. 

Carmounth, Kineff, a large arrow-head, with barbs and stem, of yel- 
lowish flint. 

Blairs, Fordoun, a leaf-shaped, and another with barbs and stem, of 
dark-coloured flint. 

West Kininmonth, a leaf-shaped and a small arrow-head, with barbs 
and stem, of yellowish flint. 

Gyrits Mire, an angular or somewhat lozenge-shaped arrow-head of 
yellowish flint. 

Auchendriech, a leaf-shaped arrow-head, and two with barbs and stem, 
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one of which is of pale-coloured flint, the others of yellowish-coloured 
flint. 

Kirkton of Garvock, a large arrow-head, 2+ inches long by 12 broad, of 
reddish yellow flint. 

Dava, a small arrow-head with thick stem and small barbs, of yellowish 
flint. 

Lastly, a broken arrow-head, with barbs and stem, of dark-coloured flint 
—also from the county of Kincardine, but the locality not specially 
noticed. 


II. Smati Stone Baty, WITH CIRCLES CUT ON ITS SURFACE, FOUND AT 
GLENFARQUHAR, ParisH OF ForpouNn, KINCARDINESHIRE. 


The next worked stone implement is one of much interest. It is a 
portion—nearly a half—of a small ornamented stone ball, and shows 
traces of five circles slightly indented or cut in outline over its surface. 
The ball is about 22 inches in diameter. It is formed of a heavy dark- 
coloured, fine-grained stone, apparently hornblende gneiss, and was found 
by some young lads in Glenfarquhar, also in the parish of Fordoun, 
Kincardineshire. Unfortunately, the finders thoughtlessly broke off a 
large portion of the ball to discover of what stone it was formed; the 
remaining portion, however, was preserved by Mr John Mill, cabinet- 
maker, Auchinblae, and at the Rev. Mr Brodie’s request he now presents 
it to the Museum of the Society. 

It belongs to a class of ancient relics, the use of which has not yet 
been satisfactorily determined, and I am inclined to think is of a very much 
later period than the flint weapons just described. 


Several specimens of this peculiar class of ornamented stone balls are 
preserved in the Museum of the Society, and I now take the cppor- - 
tunity of bringing them together before the notice of the Society ; group- 
ing them somewhat according to the variety of their ornamentation, and 
shall, at the.same time refer to other specimens of a similar kind found 
in different parts of the country. 
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NOTES OF SMALL ORNAMENTED STONE BALLS FOUND IN DIFFERENT 
PARTS OF SCOTLAND, &c.; Wirh REMARKS ON THEIR SUPPOSED 
AGE AND USE. By JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., F.S.A. Scor. 
(PuaTEs I., II.) 

Stone balls, or rather round stones or pebbles, more or less circular in form, 
and of various sizes, are frequently found along with other ancient remains, 
or in the ruins of ancient structures, such as the numerous brochs of the 
north of Scotland. Many of these are simply natural pebbles of quartz or 
other stones, and frequently show traces on their sides of having been struck 
or rubbed against other hard surfaces; they are believed to have been 
used for bruising or rubbing such substances, as grain or dried fish, 
&c. Various examples of these rude natural balls are in the Museum. 

There are other examples of rounded stones that have probably been 
used for cooking purposes, the stones being heated and then-added to 
water contained in wooden or even skin vessels containing meat, &c., 
which may be cooked in this way, as indeed is still done among some of 
the aborigines, as the ‘‘Assinneboins,” or “ Stone Boilers,” of Western 
America and in other parts of the world. The old system of cooking or 
baking of the New Zealanders was by heating stones with fire, then 
covering them with moistened leaves on which the meat was placed 
which in its turn was again covered with more leaves, and then all 
were covered over with earth; the whole process of baking going on in ~ 
this way, until the experienced New Zealander knew that the food was 
sufficiently cooked. These and other uses of heated stones are well 
known, and it is possible that various stones in our museums may have 
been thus used as cooking or boiling stones. 

Other stone balls of various sizes have been used as weapons of offence, 
being thrown from war engines of different kinds, as catapults, &e. One 
in my possession, formed of a white, hard, compact limestone almost like 
marble, is considerably chipped at its sides so as to make it irregularly 
circular in character; it measures 4 inches in diameter, and now weighs 
2 1b. 104 0z. It was found, with numerous others, in the course of mak- 
ing excavations outside the walls of Jerusalem, and was given to me by 
my friend Adam C. Messer, M.D., R.N., who got it on a recent visit to 
Palestine. 
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Besides these, there are stone balls in the Museum of different sizes, 
and of more modern manufacture, which were probably used at a much 
later period as stone shot: I refer especially to those presented to the 
Society in July 1860, by Col. C. F. Skyring, R.E., which were found 
when excavations were made for the new battery at Broughty Castle, Fife. 
These varied from 4 to 8 inches in diameter. Others, from 2 to 3 inches 
in diameter, were presented by Mr Tod, Dirleton, in February 1862, which 
were found with a number of others in excavating at the ruins of Dirleton 
Castle, Haddingtonshire. 

Other stone balls have been, and indeed are still, used as sinkers, or 
sink stones for fishing lines and nets. These, however, are generally much 
ruder in character and less worked or circular in form, being often simply 
oval-shaped stones pierced with a hole, or grooved in different directions 
for cords which tied them to the fishing line or net. 

The stone balls, however, to which I wish now to call your attention, 
are of a different character, and were certainly put to a very different 
use. They are all more or less sculptured or ornamented on their surface, 
in various styles and patterns, and, from their appearance and their 
generally carefully finished character, seem rather to suggest something 
that had been attached, it may be, to a handle, and used as a favourite 
weapon either in the chase or in war, in the style of the ancient mace or 
medizeval “ morning star.” These balls are all about the same size—that of 
an orange—however much they may vary in the more or less elaborate 
character of their ornamentation. In the Museum of the Society we have 
a series of interesting examples of these balls shewing different styles of 
ornament. 

The stones balls may be sub-divided into several classes, or rather 
varieties—first, those covered over all their surface with small rounded 
projections ; and second, those with circular discs, either plain or orna- 
mented, which project more or less from their surface. A third class 
may also include stone balls of a corresponding size, with their surface — 
more or less carefully polished. | 


I. Stone Balls carved over their whole surface with small projections in 
low relief. 
(1.) Waterlair, Garvock Hill, Kincardineshire.i—This stone ball was 
1 Proe. Soc. Antiq. Scot. vol. iv. p. 292. 
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presented to the Museum in 1861, by Mr John S. Gibb. It is formed 
of a greenish-coloured gneiss, and a small vein of quartz runs through 
part of it. This ball is covered all over with small rounded projec- 
tions in low relief. It was found among the roots of a large tree in 
trenching ground which had been covered with old Scots firs, on the 
farm of Waterlair, on the north east end of Garvock Hill, Kincardineshire. 

The ball measures 23 inches indiameter, and weighs 17 ouncesavoirdupois. 


(2.) Isle of Skye.—A stone ball of a pale-coloured claystone was pre- 
sented to the Museum by Sir Kenneth 8. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart., 
in 1861. It is also covered over with 
small rounded projections; but these 
projections are a good deal larger and in 
higher relief than on the one first de- 
scribed (see the annexed woodcut). 

This stone ball was found in the Isle 
of Skye in 1847. It measures 28 inches 
in diameter, the projections being each 
about half an inch in height, and it 
weighs 172 ounces. 





Stone Ball found in the Isle of 

(3.) Main, Morayshire. —In_ the Skye. 

Museum of Elgin there is preserved a 

stone ball, also covered with small rounded projections. It was found 
about a mile south of Elgin, half way between Birnie and Elgin, on the 
south side of Herd Hillock, on the farm of Main, 2 feet under ground, 
during trenching, July 20, 1863, and the finder, whom the Rev. Dr Gordon 
of Birnie, a Corresponding Member of the Society, saw recently, informed 
him there was nothing about the spot to make it different from the 
surrounding ground, which was rough and heathery. The place is con- 
nected with the Elgin Asylum as an exercise ground. 

It appears to be formed of gneiss, with very minute crystals of 
horn-blende and felspar. The ball measures 2,5, inches in diameter, the 
projecting knobs measuring about 4%,th of an inch in height, 2th of an 
inch in breadth, and about 1th of an inch between each knob at their 
bases. It weighs exactly 194 ounces. 
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I am indebted both to Dr J. C. Howden of Sunnyside, Montrose, and 
to the Rev. J. M. Joass, LL.D., of Golspie, for sketches and details of 
this curious stone ball. 


(4.) Skazll, Orkney.—There is in the Museum a plaster cast of a sand- 
stone ball, carved all over with small projections in bold relief; but these 
projections are not so much of a rounded as of an angular character. 

The ball was found between two stone divisions or boxes, amongst a 
quantity of ashes, in the curious underground dwelling at Skaill, Orkney, 
full details of which are given by George Petrie, Esq., Cor. Mem. 8.A.Scot., 
vol. vii. p. 209 of our Proceedings (where the balls are figured). 

It measures, like many of these balls, 3 inches in diameter. 

In the same dwelling, discovered underground at Skaill, another stone 
ball, or rather oval stone, was found. It is covered like the last with 
similar small angular projections, cut over its surface. 

This stone, however, is less regular in shape, being more oval, measur- 
ing 32 inches in greatest diameter, and 31 inches across. It is rather 
hollowed out on each side, where it is perforated by a hole 1 inch 
across, which tapers to } of an inch in the middle. From its size and 
the style of its ornamentation, although its shape is somewhat different, 
it may be supposed to belong also to the same class as the one last de- 
scribed. A cast of it is in the Museum, to which it was also presented 
by Mr Watt of Skaill. 

It was found, Mr Petrie tells us in his paper on Skaill, already referred 
to, in one of the divisions or stone boxes of this curious underground 
house. 


IT. Stone Balls ornamented with circles, cut with more or less projection 
on their surface. 

The stone balls of this division are the most numerous; they have 
a series of rounded divisions or circles, varying in number, cut more 
or less deeply over their surface; the surface of these circles themselves 
is in some instances plain, and in others cut into different orna- 
mental patterns. The spaces left between the circles are also in some 
cases ornamented. In some stone balls these circles are simply cut, 
as it were, in mere outline over the surface of the ball, while in others 
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they are perhaps fewer in number, but so deeply cut that the small 
circles stand up as distinct discs or knobs, completely changing the out- 
line of the circular ball into a regular or irregularly bossed or knobbed 
outline. Of these knobs some are plain, and others ornamented in 
different patterns. I shall refer first to those stone balls where the circles 
are numerous and only slightly cut or indented into the surface of the 
rounded stone, and next to those where they project, as more or less 
strongly defined bosses, from the surface of the ball. 

In many of these balls there is one or more central discs, around which 
the others appear to be cut or grouped. In some cases this disc is 
larger and in others smaller than the rest, and it is sometimes left plain 
or unornamented, while the others are more or less ornamented. It 
seems thus to suggest the part of the ball to which a thong or handle 
of some kind might possibly be attached. 


(1.) Glenfarquhar, Kincardineshire.—The first stone ball I shall notice 
is the one I have already described in the previous paper, which 
was found at Glenfarquhar, parish of Fordoun. Only a little more 
than half of the ball is preserved, and it shows traces of no less than five 
circles cut slightly in outline on its surface. The ball is formed apparently 
of a dark fine-grained hornblende rock. It measures about 23 inches in 
diameter, and now weighs 10? ounces. 

The next stone ball I shall refer to, is one showing also a number of 
circles very slightly cut on its surface, indeed, merely in outline ; these 
circles, however, are ornamented in various ways. 


(2.) The Paton Collection, Dunfermline, Fife (with 15 dises).—This 
stone ball is one of five specimens which Sir Noel Paton has kindly 
sent at my request for exhibition to the Society. It was formerly in the 
collection of his late father Mr Neil Paton, F.S.A. Scot. Of all these 
five balls the history has now by Mr Paton’s death been most unfortu- 
nately lost. It is probable they all belong to Scotland ; most likely they 
may have been found in some of the counties surrounding Dunfermline, 
where Mr Paton long resided, and was well known as a collector of 
Scottish antiquities, but no record of their discovery or the localities in 
which they were found has apparently been preserved. ‘This stone ball 
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is entirely covered over with small circles cut in outline, and projecting 
very slightly from the surface of the ball. The circles are irregularly 
placed over the surface of the ball, the interspaces being larger between 
some circles than others; they are also ornamented in various ways, some 
being covered with a series of concentric circles, and others with inter- 
lacing lines crossing one another diagonally, while one or two others have 
their surfaces picked out into small dots or holes. These small circles are 
no less than fifteen in number. ‘The ball has been apparently blackened 
artificially, or simply by long handling, and seems to be formed of a hard 
heavy basalt or trap rock. It measures 3 inches in diameter, and the circles 
cut upon it vary from 13th to 13th inch across. It weighs 21 ounces. 


(3.) Paton Collection, Dunfermline, Fife (with 12 discs). —The 
next stone ball from the Paton Collection is irregularly divided into nine 
circles projecting nearly a quarter of an inch from the ball, and three 
smaller oblong or somewhat oval figures ; occupying thus, with the deep 
grooves between them, the whole surface of the ball. The circles average 
about 13 inch across; and the oblong figures, the largest one 1} inch long 
by 1 in breadth, the others 1 inch in length by about half an inch in 
breadth. This stone ball measures 3 inches in diameter, and weighs 21 


ounces; it is formed of a dark green or rather black crystalline hornblende- 
like rock. 


(4.) Inverkerthny, Aberdeenshire (with 7 discs).—The Rev. Mr Suttor, 
parish minister of Inverkeithny, presented to the Museum in 1872, 
through Mr A. Jervise, Cor. Mem. S.A. Scot., an ornamented stone 
ball more irregular in shape than the other stone balls described, which 
has seven circular bosses projecting from its surface. It is formed ap- 
parently of a porphyritic-like clay slate, measures 22 inches in diameter, 
and weighs 14+ ounces. 


(5.) Budfield, Leochel-Cushnie, Aberdeenshire (with 7 discs).—A 
stone ball having apparently seven irregularly projecting circular knobs 
or discs with curved tops ; each knob being 1 inch in diameter, is orna- 
mented with an incised pattern of lines crossing one another nearly at 
right angles. It was found in a tumulus on the farm of Budfield, in 
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the parish of Leochel-Cushnie, and was exhibited by W. M‘Combie, 
Esq. of Tillyfour, at the Archeological Exhibition at Aberdeen in 1859, 
It is stated to be formed of a stone resembling flint, and measures 3 
inches in diameter. 


(6.) Strathwilkie, Coul, Cromar, Aberdeenshire (with 7 discs).—I am 
indebted to the kindness of the Rev. Dr Joass of Golspie for the notes 
and drawing of this curious stone ball, which is in the possession of Her 
Majesty at Balmoral. Dr Robertson informs Mr Joass that “ this ball 
was found in 1860, upon the farm of Strathwilkie, Parish of Coul, 
Cromar, Aberdeenshire. It is less regular in shape and ornamentation 
than the other stone ball at Balmoral Castle (to be afterwards described), 
which was found at Buckhall. Arranged in one circular line, there may 
be seen five bosses of very rude carving and rather irregular shape, but 
somewhat approaching to circular outline. On the two spaces thus 
left free by the garland of five bosses there are two larger ones raised, 
of which one is divided by two furrows, which gives it the appearance 
of a rudely carved cross. A similar cross appears on one of the five 
above-mentioned bosses, which are arranged as a sort of garland around 
the ball.” 

This stone ball appears to be formed of a serpentine rock, it measures 
2¢ inches in diameter. (See figure 1, Plate I., from a careful sketch 
by Mr Sahl.) This ball corresponds in character to the one described as 
just found at Budfield. It is interesting as having discs of larger size 
on two of its sides, and also two of the discs divided by crosses or grooves, 
it may be for giving additional firmness to the tie by which any handle 
might be attached to it. It is probable that handles had been fixed to 
these balls by straps or thongs of leather. 


(7.) Lochnagar, Ballater, Aberdeenshire (with 6 discs).—This stone ball 
was found near Lochnagar Distillery, Ballater, Aberdeenshire, on the top 
of Craigheg, where three short stone cists were also discovered. ‘The cists 
contained ashes and bones. The stone ball was found about a foot from 
one of the cists. Each of the cists was surrounded by a circle of stones 
weighing apparently from 5 to 15 ecwts., the diameter of the circle was 
about 15 feet ; these might probably be the retaining stones of a cairn which 
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had formerly covered the stone cists. The ball has cut on its surface six 
circular discs, varying in size from an inch to two inches across, and leaving 
between them interspaces also varying considerably in size, some of which 
show small knobs; as if it had been intended 
to cut with a knife all these interspaces, so 
as to cover them with a series of small knobs, 
corresponding to those on the first described 
class of ornamented balls. It appears to be 
formed of a clay stone or slate stone. It 
measures 27 inches in diameter, and weighs 
1834 ounces, and was presented to the Museum 
in 1864 by Mr John Begg, Lochnagar Dis- 
tillery. (See woodcut.) 





Stone Ball found at Ballater, 
Aberdeenshire. 


(8.) Migvie, Turland, Aberdeenshire (with 
6 discs).—This stone ball was presented to the Museum in 1872 by Mr 
Jeffrey, schoolmaster there. It is formed of reddish syenitic-like rock, 
and has six circular dises cut,on its surface, each about 14 inch across, 
the ball itself measuring 2} inches in diameter. It weighs 133 ounces 
full. It was found at Migvie, and its surface 
appears to be considerably worn. 


(9.) Dumfriesshire (with 6 discs).—A stone 
ball in the Museum, to which it was presented 
by the late James Brown, Esq., Edmonston, 
Biggar, is stated by Dr D. Wilson to have been 
found near the line of the old Roman way 
which runs through Dumfriesshire on its 
northern course from Carlisle. It is formed 
of a felspathic greenstone, and is divided into 
six nearly regular circular discs, one a little 
larger than the others, which are separated by 
grooves and angular interspaces slightly sunk into its surface. It measures 
2% inches in diameter; one of the circles measures 14, the others about 

& inch across. It weighs 17} ounces full. (See the annexed figure.) 
1 Prehist. Annals of Scot. p. 138, 





Stone Ball found in 
Dumfriesshire. 
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(10.) Mountblairy, Banffshire’ (with 6 dises)—A. stone ball of green- 
stone or trap, which has six projecting circular unornamented discs, 
about 18 inch in diameter, but varying slightly in size. It measures 3 
inches in diameter, and weighs 18 ounces. It was found at Mountblairy, 
Banffshire, and was presented to the Museum by Mrs Morison of Bognie, 
in December 1864. (See the drawing annexed.) 





Stone Ball found at Mount- Stone Ball found at Dudwick, 
blairy, Banffshire. Aberdeenshire. 


(11.) Dudwick, Aberdeenshire (with 6 discs).—A spherical stone ball, 
displaying six incised circles in relief, each rather rounded in outline (as 
shown in the annexed woodcut), was exhibited to the Society by Lieut.- 
Colonel W. Ross King of Tertowie, F.S.A. Scot., in 1867, and is described 
and figured in vol. viii. of the Proceedings of the Society, p. 102. Col. 
Ross King informs me that it measures 94 inches in circumference, 
weighs 1 lb. 5 ounces avoirdupois, and is formed either of greenstone, 
or fine dark granite. It was turned up by the plough on the estate of 
Dudwick, in Aberdeenshire. (See the annexed figure.) 


(12.) Park, Aberdeenshire (with 6 discs).—A beautifully formed stone 
ball covered with six circular facets, slightly indicated by narrow lines 
or rather grooves, and slightly depressed angular spaces left between 
each of the three adjoining circles. It is the property of our Vice- 
President, Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., who has kindly sent 
it at my request, along with the four other specimens from his late 
father’s collection at Dunfermline, now exhibited to the Society. This 

1 Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. vol. vi. p. 11. 
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ball is formed of a dark-coloured stone like a fine-grained red sand- 
stone. It was found a few years ago when drains were being cut 
near the Loch of Park, Aberdeenshire. The circles are placed as in 
some of the other balls in a regular order; one circle is directly opposed 
to another, and a band of four other circles fill up the space between 
these two as it were polar circles. It measures 24 inches in diameter, 
and each of its six circles about 1 inch, and it weighs 16 ounces. 


(13.) Paton Collection, Dunfermline, Fife (with 6 discs),— Another 
stone ball of this collection has six circles cut on its surface, and projecting 
like distinct bosses about 4 an inch from the depth of the grooves 
around them. These bosses are plain or unornamented, and are rather 
rounded in outline. The ball appears to be formed of a finer, more 
crystalline like rock, somewhat like claystone or slate. It measures 3 
inches in diameter, each of the circles measuring about 13 inch across, 
and weighs 204 ounces. 


(14.) Paton Collection, Dunfermline, Fife (with 6 discs)—The last 
of the stone balls of this collection is more ornamented in character. 
It displays six rounded circles like the former, placed regularly round the 
ball, and leaving intervening spaces of } of an inch in breadth between 
each circle. The circles measure each about 14 inch across, and they pro- 
ject about 2 of an inch. Three of them have a round pit, the others a 
small projection in the centre, and two concentric circles or grooves 
are cut round it on their surfaces, making them thus slope gradually 
down at their margins, towards the general surface of the ball. The 
angular spaces between the circles are all dotted over with small depressions, 
giving thus a finished appearance to its ornamental character. This ball 
appears to be composed of a hornblende-like schist or slate, and like 
most of the others, especially those formed of clay-slate, its surface has 
become of a uniform black colour, probably caused by being much 
handled; ‘it is heavy for its size, and, like the others, rather soft in 
character. It measures 2? inches in diameter, and weighs 16 ounces. 
(See figure 2, Plate I.) 


(15.) Parish of Urquhart, Morayshire (with 6 discs).—A stone bali 
with 6 projecting circular knobs or discs, all of them unornamented, and 
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each measuring 14 inch across, found near a stone circle in the parish 
of Urquhart, was exhibited at Aberdeen in 1859 by Alexander Young 
of Fleurs, Esq. It is formed, like some of the others, of a syenite or fine- 
grained stone of minute crystals of hornblende and felspar. ‘The discs 
project about 4 an inch from the mass of the ball. Dr J. C. Howden 
of Montrose has sent me a sketch and description of this stone 
ball, which is now preserved at Fleurs. Each of the discs are slightly 
rounded in character, and the groove running round them is about 
2 of an inch deep. The Rev. J. M. Joass also sent me details of 
this stone ball. He tells me the Rev. Dr. Gordon of Birnie considers 
it to be made of the same stone as the knobbed one found at Main, now 
in the Elgin Museum. It measures 3 inches in diameter, 9 inches in 
girth, and weighs 1 lb. 14 oz. 


(16.) Old Deer, Aberdeenshire (with 6 dises).—In February 1874, 
William Ferguson, of Kinmundy, Esq., F.S.A. Scot.,4 read a communi- 
cation to the Society giving details of various stone weapons, &c., which 
he exhibited. Among these was a stone ball, found in a cairn at the 
parish of Old Deer, Aberdeenshire, which is now in the possession of 
James Cooper, Esq., M.D., Old Deer. The ball has six circular discs 
deeply and regularly cut on its surface, and each of the discs is sur- 
rounded by concentric lines; their surfaces being also covered with 
incised lines crossing them diagonally. It measures 3 inches in diameter, 
Mr Ferguson informs me, weighs 14 lbs., and is formed of a heavy close- 
grained dark-coloured stone, with grey streak, probably hornblende schist. 


(17.) Buckhall, Glen Muick, Aberdeenshire (with 6 discs),—This stone 
ball, for a note of which I am indebted to the Rev. Dr J. M. Joass, 
Golspie, is in the possession of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
at Balmoral Castle. Dr Andrew Robertson sends the following account 
of it to Mr Joass :— 

“This ball was found upon the property of Buckhall, near the Linn 
of Muick, in 1858. It was discovered by labourers employed in forming 
a new road, embedded in black mould, about 3 feet under the surface. 
The mould was contained ina scooped-out hollow in the rock, from 6 to 

Proc. Soc, Antiq. Scot. vol. x. p. 507. 
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7 feet in length by about 3 feet in width, having much the appearance 
of a grave, but no bones or indications of its having been a place of 
sepulture were observed.” 

‘‘Thé ball is neatly carved and shews a very regular shape. There are 
six circular bosses raised above the surface of the globe; they are arranged 
like the faces of a dice, and altogether this ball might be described as being 
like a dice, in which all lines and surfaces are circular. The ball is 
formed apparently of serpentine rock, and measures 2# inches in diameter.” 

It is of much interest, from having been found in what might appa- 
rently have been an ancient grave. It corresponds closely in character 
with other stone balls already described, as that found in Dumfriesshire, 
and another found at Dudwick, Aberdeenshire, of which figures are 
already given. 


(18.) Cairn Robin, Kincardineshire (with 6 discs).—A stone ball was 
preserved in the museum of the late Alexander Thomson, of Banchory, 
Esq. It was also exhibited at Aberdeen in 1859, along with several other 
specimens which I have described. It has six ornamented discs or pro- 
jections from its surface, each measuring 2 inches across ; but these discs, 
instead of being rounded in outline, as is generally the case, were each 
cut into a series of concentric circles, surrounding a central small rounded 
projection, and in this way each disc was cut as it were into a series of 
three concentric steps or stages, increasing thus in size towards the 
circumference of the circular disc. It corresponds somewhat to one of 
the balls already described and figured (Plate I. figure 2), the property of 
Sir Noel Paton. The ball was apparently formed of a trap or igneous 
rock. It was found in Cairn Robin, parish of Banchory-Devenick, 
Kincardineshire, in 1854, and was presented to Mr Thomson by Mr 
John MacDonald. It is now preserved in the Museum of the Free 
Church College at Aberdeen, to which Mr Thomson bequeathed his 
collection. This ball is accurately cut, and though now much time-worn, 
it shows, by patches of its original surface still remaining, that when per- 
fect it was probably beautifully polished. It measures 3 inches in dia- 
meter, and weighs 163 ounces. I am indebted to Mr William Beveridge, 
Curator of the Museum, for sketches and detailed descriptions of this 
stone ball, and also of a polished ball to be afterwards described. 
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(19.) Glasterlaw, Friockheim, Forfarshire (with 6 discs).—Dr J. C. 
Howden, Sunnyside, Montrose, gives me details of a stone ball found 
at Glasterlaw, near Friockheim and kindly sent me a careful sketch 
of it. 

It is ornamented with six circular discs, which are plain or unorna- 
mented, and are rounded in outline, rising slightly above the general 
surface of the ball, and leaving considerable plain spaces between each. 

The ball measures 2,8, inches in diameter, the average diameter of the 
circular facets being 14 inch, and it weighs 17? ounces, 


(20.) Biggar, Lanarkshire (with 6 discs)—‘A stone ball of spherical 
form, having six regularly arranged circles in relief, presenting intervening 
spaces, giving it an aspect of remarkable beauty. It was found in 
Biggar Parish.” This description is published, along with a figure of the 
ball, showing the circles unornamented projecting slightly from the surface 
of the ball, and leaving somewhat angular depressed spaces between each, 
in a series of papers on “ Lanarkshire Antiquities,” in the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, vol. xvii. 1861, p. 20. The ball 
was then in the collection of the late Mr Adam Sim, F.S.A. Scot., 
Cultermains, Lanarkshire. Mr William Hunter, in his interesting work, 
entitled ‘‘ Biggar and the House of Fleming,” Edinburgh, 1867, refers 
to these stone balls, and figures this one, which has six plain or unorna- 
mented projecting circular. discs. 
He states that it was found at Big- 
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(21.) Muckle Geddes, Nairn (with 

six discs).—In the Museum of Nairn, 

the Rev. J. M. Joass also informs Civod Seineiranhd We MHékIe 

me, there is a stone ball which was Geddes, Nairn. 

presented by Dr Grigor, F.S.A. 

Scot. A boar’s tusk and the ball were found in a field at Muckle Geddes 
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neara half-demolished tumulus about 400 yards south from the public 
road. 

It is formed of quartzite, and is rather irregular in shape, having two large 
discs opposite each other, and four slightly smaller ones, one being oval, the 
others rudely circular, projecting from its surface between them. It looks, 
Mr Joass says, like the nave of a wheel with four shortly truncated spokes. 

It measures 2,5 x 2,4, x 2,3, inches, and weighs 114 ounces. 

I am indebted to the Rev. J. M. Joass for the accompanying sketch 
and the details of this curiously cut stone. 


(22.) Thurso, Caithness (with 6 discs).—A stone ball, cut symmetrically 
into six projecting bosses or discs, was found many years ago in the Thurso 
river, and was preserved by the late Mr Robert Dick, F.G.S. It is now 
in the Thurso Museum. The bosses are plain or unornamented, and 
deeply cut so as to project considerably above its surface; they are each 
slightly convex on the surface. It is formed—the Rev. J. M. Joass, to 
whom I am indebted for a sketch and description of the ball, informs me 
—of a calcareous sandstone from the lower beds of the flagstone series of 
the middle Old Red Sandstone, which is found close to Thurso, and 
abounds a few miles to the westward. 

The ball measures 2? inches in diameter, and weighs 17 ounces. 


(23.) Kilpheadar, Kildonan, Sutherland (with 6 discs).—The Rev. J. 
M. Joass, LL.D., Golspie, also sends me a beautiful sketch of a stone 
ball with six projecting circles; these, however, are in such relief as to 
. form bosses, giving it almost the appearance of a cluster of balls. It is 
formed of the native sandstone which occurs in the middle oolite of East 
Sutherland, and was found in 1870, Mr Joass informs me, in trenching at 
Kilpheadar, in the parish of Kildonan, near some faint traces of a build- 
ing said to be those of a chapel dedicated to St Peter (Ci? Pheadair). 
Half-a-mile straight up the hill, at the base of which the ball was found, 
is the Broch of Kilpheadar; near this is a hut-circle with underground or 
eirde-house attached, and the intermediate slope is studded with burial 
cairns. Mr Joass says the stone ball, we believe, did not belong to the 
era of the old chapel, but probably to the earlier remains which cluster 
all around the locality. (See Plate I., fig. 3.) 
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It is now preserved in the Duke of Sutherland’s Museum at Dunrobin 
Castle. It measures 23 inches in diameter, and weighs 8? ounces. 


(24.) Kingussie, Inverness-shire (with 4 discs)—There is now in the 
possession of Cluny Macpherson, of Cluny Castle, a stone ball with four 
projecting circular discs, which was found some thirty years ago, the 
Rev. J. M. Joass informs me, by Mr M‘Pherson, late postmaster, King- 
ussie, when digging in his garden. 

~Cluny Macpherson politely informs me that the “ball has four pro- 
jecting circular discs, the cutting between them being prettily engraved, 
the discs being ornamented.” It measures 84 inches in circumference, 
and appears to be formed of a rock resembling basalt, and weighs 
rather more than a pound. 


(25.) East Bratkie, Forfarshire (with 4 discs).—Another stone ball, but 
beautifully cut and smoothed, is now preserved in the Montrose Museum ; 
it shows four circular discs projecting slightly from its surface, the inter- 
vening spaces being smooth. It was found in a cairn at Kast Braikie. 

This ball is formed of a close-grained trap or metamorphosed sandstone. 
It measures rather more than 24 inches in diameter, the diameter of each 
disc being 2 inches, except one which is jth of an inch less, and it 
weighs 154 ounces. 

I am indebted to Dr James C. Howden of Montrose for these details. 
He was also polite enough to send for my perusal the Directors’ Report 
for 1867 of the ‘Montrose Natural History and Antiquarian Society,” 
where this ball is figured and shortly described. 


(26.) Lowie, Aberdeenshire (with 4 discs).—In May 1860 a beautifully 
ornamented stone ball was presented to the Museum of the Society by Mr 
James Kesson, Upper Drummellachy, through the Rev. John Christie 
of Kildrummy. It was found several feet under ground when digging a 
drain on the Glas (or Grey) Hill, in the parish of Towie, Aberdeenshire. 

This ball has four rounded circular projections on its surface. Three 
of ‘these discs are covered with .different patterns of spiral, zig-zag, 
and parallel incised lines, some of them suggesting the style of the lines 
on the front of the human thumb. The dise most elaborately ornamented 
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is slightly larger than the other three, which are about a size, and one of 
these is quite plain or unornamented. The largest measures about 2 
inches across. Between this more elaborately ornamented dise and the 
other two ornamented ones, in the triangular space left between them, we 





Stone Ball found in the Glas Hill, Parish of Towie, Aberdeenshire. 


find three small dots or depressions cut in the stone. They are arranged 
in a triangular manner, and at least suggest a similar arrangement of these 








Pennanular Ring of Silver Chain found at Parkhill, Aberdeenshire. 


three dots cut on some of the old sculptured stones or crosses found in 
Scotland; I may also remind you that we find these triple dots in the 
concave sides of the doubly bent figure, which is one of the so-called 
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symbols of the “Sculptured Stones of Scotland,” at least they are cut in 
this relation on the large silver clasp or large ring of the ancient silver 
chain of plain rings found at Parkhill, Aberdeenshire, now preserved in 
our Museum, which I have described in the paper “on Ancient Silver 
Chains.”* Indeed, on this large ring the figure of these triangularly 
arranged dots is repeated no less than three times. (See woodcuts). 

The presence of this triangular group of dots would seem to suggest 
a relation so far, between this ball, the silver chains, and the “ Sculptured 
Stones, of Scotland.” 

This ball is formed of a fine-grained clay-slate, black in colour, with a 
white streak when cut. It appears to be one of the most elaborately 
ornamented specimens that has yet been described. 

It measures nearly 3 inches in diameter, and weighs 183 ounces.? 


(27.) Elgin, Morayshire (with 4 discs.)—The Rev. J. M. Joass tells 
me he is informed by the Rev. Dr Gordon, Birnie, that in the possession 
of Mrs Leslie, West Road, Elgin, there is a remarkable specimen of a 
stone ball. Its history is not known; but it has been long in the posses- 
sion of her family. 

Through the kindness of our Secretary, Dr Stuart, and Dr Taylor, of 
Elgin, I have since been able to get this ball for examination, and a cast 
of it will be taken for the Museum. It closely resembles in character 
the ball found at Towie, just described, having four projecting bosses, 
each measuring 2,5, inches in diameter; one of these bosses is also 
carved with figures formed of incised lines, forming alternate volutes or 
spiral figures ; the commencement of similar figures is seen on another 
of the bosses, and the rest are unornamented. It has been suggested that 
the commencement of some of the curved lines on this ball resembled the 
head of a serpent—that, in fact, the lines might represent serpents curled 
together. On comparing, however, the ornamentation with that of the 
Towie ball, it would appear that this fancied resemblance has been simply 
caused by the tool being pushed through the loop connecting the spirals 
together, dividing them in this way, but not apparently with any inten. 
tion of finishing them with heads of any kind. Mr Joass says—‘‘Judging 


1 Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. vol. x. p. 380. 
2 Proc. Soc. Antiq. Scot. vol. iii. p. 439. 
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from the unfinished volute on one of the bosses, I should think that the 
artist must have been working from an idea in his head or from memory, 
and not from a copy, as he has evidently not been thinking of the incised 
lines as a copyist would, but of the ridge between them, which, from the 
two lines stopping together, he seems to have intended to carry round 
and round as long as the size of the boss would permit, 7.e., till he touched 
its nearest edge. Two faces are unornamented.” It is the only specimen 
known which corresponds to the Towie ball in its style and ornamentation. 
The ball is formed of a hard black argillaceous rock, which, when 
touched with the knife, shows a light grey streak, but blackens on being 
wetted, like clay-slate. It measures 2% inches in diameter, and weighs 
184 ounces. (See figure 4, Plate I.) 


(28.) Perth Museum, Perthshire (with 4 discs.)\—In the Museum of the 
Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth three ornamented stone balls 
are preserved. Through the kindness of a friend in Perth and the courtesy 
of John Bower, Esq., M.D., the Secretary of the Society, I have had an 
opportunity of examining these specimens. ‘They are all similar in the 
general character of their ornamentation, each having 4 discs cut on their 
surface. One of these discs is slightly larger than the others, and if we 
place the ball with this larger disc below, the other three rise up from 
it over the ball towards the top, leaving a triangular space between them ; 
in this way bearing a somewhat general resemblance to the arrangement 
of the leaves of an unexpanded bud of a plant. One of these stone 
balls has the discs plain; but the others are ornamental in character. 
From their general resemblance, it is probable they may belong to 
the same district of country, probably the large county of Perth, though 
apparently nothing is now known or recorded of the localities in which 
they were found. Professor Wilson, however, when referring to these 
stone balls in his “ Prehistoric Annals,” vol. i, states that ‘‘ several 
decorated examples, dredged up in the Tay, are preserved in the Perth 
Museum,” p. 195. I shall first describe the unornamented ball. 

A stone ball, globular in form, with its surface divided into four 
unornamented dises projecting slightly from its surface ; it is not regularly 
circular in form, and the discs are rather oval than circular in outline, 
The larger disc measures 2 inches in length by 1? in breadth ; the others, 
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slightly smaller, rise up rather unsymmetrically over the ball, leaving 
triangular spaces between each, the whole being gently rounded. The 
ball measures 24 inches in greatest diameter. It is formed of a fine- 
grained rather soft sandstone or clay-slate, with some parallel veins of 
quartz running through it, and weighs 13 ounces. 


(29.) Perth Museum, Perthshire (with 4 discs).—This stone ball is 
similar in character, but more circular in form. It is ornamented in 
the same way with 4 discs which project more abruptly from its 
surface, but these discs are covered with patterns of incised lines 
crossing one another diagonally, one disc is apparently unfinished, 
and shows a pattern of parallel lines covering only a part of its sur- 
face. The triangular interspaces between the circles are plain or unorna- 
mented, with the exception of one, which is slightly pitted over its 
surface. The larger circle measures 2} inches in diameter, the others 
are very slightly less. This ball is coarser in character, and appears to be 
formed of a reddish coloured stone, from the presence of oxide of iron ; it is 
probably a much weathered sandstone or perhaps greenstone. This stone 
ball measures 2# inches in greatest diameter, and weighs nearly 18 ounces. 


(30.) Perth Museum, Perthshire (with 4 discs).—The third ball is also 
of a similar pattern, but it is formed of a finer grained stone, and is more 
carefully ornamented. It has four circular discs, the principal or large 
one measuring 24 inches across, the others about 4 part less. The cir- 
cular discs are all ornamented with incised lines, Boks one diagonally, 
as if cut by a sharp-pointed tool; the intervening knobs being larger and 
more projecting. On the principal disc these knobs have again been 
cut by a sharp-pointed instrument into a more rounded character than 
the others. Incised circles are also cut partially round the discs, and the 
intervening triangular spaces are covered with incised patterns of con- 
verging lines. (See figure 5, Plate I.) 

The style of its ornamentation reminds me strongly of that of the 
thistle-like heads of the large silver brooches and pins found with 
Anglo-Saxon and Cufic coins of the tenth century, on the shore of the 
bay of Skaill, parish of Sandwick, Orkney; now preserved in the Museum. 
(See the annexed figure of one of these brooches.) The ball is formed of 
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a fine-grained clay-slate; it measures 23 inches in diameter, and weighs 
154 ounces. | 
Another stone ball, probably resembling these stone balls at Perth, with 
its projecting discs apparently so ar- 
ranged round a central one as to 
suggest the idea of a flower or bud, was 
found in the adjoining county of Fife. 


(31.) Clachard, Newburgh, Fife.— 
Mr Alexander Laing, F.S.A. Scot., 
Newburgh, has kindly sent me a 
proof-sheet of his forthcoming volume, 
‘Tindores Abbey and its Burgh of 
Newburgh, their History and Annals,” 
giving some details of an orna- 
mented stone ball, which was found 
in the old British camp or fort, with 
its stone enclosing ramparts, on the 
picturesque craig of Clachard (the 
stone point or craig) which almost 
overhangs the ruins of Lindores 
Abbey. Mr Laing says—‘ The ball 
found at Clachard was of hard sand- 
stone, and about the size of an orange, 
elaborately carved in relief, leaves 
being represented as springing from 
the stalk, and covering the lower 
half of the sphere.” ‘This ball 
passed into the hands of the Rey. 

Dr Anderson of Newburgh, but was 
Bulbous Ring-Brooch, found at Skaill, : . . : 
with oristhait ae eae ee found in his collection after his 
bulbs. (The ring of the brooch is 54 Geath.” 
inches in diameter.) It appears to me, from this descrip- 
tion, that this ball had been pro- 
bably somewhat allied, in the character of its ornamentation, to those 
just described from the Perth Museum, as it really does not require a 
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great strength of imagination to describe the projecting discs as leaves, 
covering more or less the surface of the ball. 

It is to be hoped, however, it may still be traced and compared with the 
other ornamented stone balls found in Scotland. 


(33.) Tullo of Garvock, Kincardineshire (with 3 discs.)—A stone 
ball in. the Museum at Montrose was found on the Tullo of Garvock, 
Kincardineshire, in 1854. It is very rough and quite unpolished, and is 
divided into three lobes or rounded discs, which project from its surface, 
grooves of considerable depth being cut around them. The stone is 
apparently a rough-grained trap or granite, but from the weathered and 
altered state of its surface, it is difficult to know with certainty what it is 
composed of. It measures about 34 inches in diameter, and weighs 20 
ounces. Iam indebted for these details to James C. Howden, Esq., M.D., 
Montrose, who has also kindly supplied me with notes and sketches of 
various stone balls, now described. 


There is still another variety of. these stone balls, which may, perhaps, 
be added as a third class to those I have now described; I refer to globu- 
lar stone balls of a nearly similar size, which have been carefully smoothed 
or polished over their surface. It is not impossible that some of these 
rounded and smoothed stone balls may, indeed, really belong to the same 
class as the others, but are simply in an unfinished state; the cutting 
and ornamenting of the surface of the ball following naturally after its 
being first cut and smoothed into the usual rounded form. Indeed some 
of the cut and ornamented stone balls, as that found at Cairn Robin, 


Kincardineshire, show traces of this polished surface still remaining on 
the ball. 


III. Stone Balls carefully smoothed or polished over their whole 
surface. 


(1.) In the Museum of the Society there is a small stone ball having its 
whole surface carefully smoothed. Unfortunately its history is not known. 
This ball is formed apparently of limestone (magnesian limestone ?); it 
measures 2% inches in diameter, and weighs 18 ounces full. 

VOL. XI, PART I. D 
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(2.) Orkney.~-Another example of a fine polished small stone ball is, I 
understand, in the possession of George Petrie, Esq., Corresponding 
Member S.A. Scot. It appears to be formed of a stone resembling flint, 
and was found somewhere in Orkney, but I have not been able to ascer- 
tain its history. 


(3.) Glenquicken, Kirkmabreck, Kirkcudbrightshire.—In the “ New 
Statistical Account of Scotland,” the Rev. John Muir, in his account of 
the Parish of Kirkmabreck, Kirkcudbrightshire, tells us that—‘ About 
the year 1809, Mr M‘Lean of Mark, while improving a field in the moor 
of Glenquicken, in Kirkmabreck parish, found it necessary to remove a 
large cairn, which is said by tradition to have been the tomb of a king of 
Scotland, who is not in the genuine series—Aldus, M‘Galdus, M‘Gillus, 
or M‘Gill. When the cairn had been removed, the workmen came to a 
stone coffin of very rude workmanship, and, on removing the lid, they 
found the skeleton of a man of uncommon size. . ... . There was also 
found with this skeleton a ball of flint about 3 inches in diameter, which 
was perfectly polished, and the head of an arrow, that was also of flint, 
but not a particle of any metallic substance was found.”? 

This notice is interesting as showing a polished variety apparently of 
these same stone balls, found in a cairn, if not in the cist itself, beside a 
skeleton, which appears to have been the case. From the view I take of 
the comparatively recent character of the other stone balls, I would be 
inclined to believe this cairn had also belonged to a not very remote 
period. . 


(4.) Hill of Tillygrieg, Aberdeenshire.—There is now preserved in the 
Museum of the Free Church College of Aberdeen a specimen of a plain 
or unornamented stone ball, which may be also included in this class 
of unornamented balls; its surface, however, is not polished, but some- 
what decomposed with age and weathering. It belonged to the private 
museum of the late Mr Thomson of Banchory, which he bequeathed 
to the College. The ball was discovered on the hill of Tillygreig, in 
the parish of Udny, Aberdeenshire, in 1854; it was then presented to Mr 


* Captain Dennistoun’s letter to Mr Train of Newton-Stewart, dated 22d October 
1819. . 
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Thomson by Arthur Harvey, Esq. It is formed apparently of greenstone, 
measures 24 inches in diameter, and weighs 14 ounces. I am indebted 
for these particulars and sketches of the ball to the politeness of Mr 
William Beveridge, the curator of the Museum of the Free Church 
College of Aberdeen. 


(5.) Cochno, Dumbartonshire.—Professor Daniel Wilson, in his “ Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland,” vol. i. 1863, states, that “two stone balls 
were shown me in 1850, as a part of the contents of a cist recently opened 
in the course of farming operations on the estate of Cochno, Dumbarton- 
shire, one of which was made of highly polished red granite, a species of 
rock unknown in that district.” 


As far as I am aware, these stone balls have as yet been noticed only 
in Scotland, with one single exception, found in Ireland, to which I 
shall also refer. This ball is now preserved in the British Museum. 


IRELAND. 


Ballymena, Co. Antrim (with 6 circular discs.)—A. W. Franks, Esq., 
&c., of the British Museum, exhibited this ornamented stone ball at the 
meeting of the Archeological Institute, in December 1853, and the fol- 
lowing notice of it is published in their Journal :—‘“ A. singular stone 
ball was found at Ballymena, Co, Antrim, in 1850, and is now preserved 
in the British Museum. The material of which it is composed is the 
hornblende schist of geologists. This object presents six circular faces, 
which have a considerable projection, and are placed at uniform distances. 
Its diameter is 2? inches,” 


IV. The Age and Use of the Ornamented Stone Balls. 


John Evans, Esq., in his valuable work on ‘‘The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, &c., of Great Britain” (London, 1872), describes these stone 
balls in his chapter on “‘Sxinc Stonzs anpd Batts.” He refers to the 
specimens in our Museum, and gives figures of two of them. In describ- 
ing what he considers the most remarkable of them all, the ornamented 
stone ball found at Towie, Aberdeenshire, he says— 


? Archeological Journal, vol. xi. p. 58. 
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‘From the character of the patterns, this object would seem to belong 
to the Bronze Period, rather than to the Stone.” Mr Evans gives an 
excellent summary of the different uses which have been suggested for 
these balls, and I cannot do better than quote the greater part of it 
here.— 

‘These balls,” Mr Evans says, “ appear to me to differ most essentially 
from the ordinary sink stones found in Denmark and Ireland, with which 
they have been compared. It is not, however, by any means easy to 
suggest the purpose for which they were intended.. The only sugges- 
tions that I have seen are—that they wefe used in some game or amuse- 
ment,? or for defence when strung on a long thong or line, or else for 
purposes of divination.? I must confess that I hardly see in what 
manner the last purpose can have been served, especially as in most 
instances all the faces of the ball are alike. Nor do I see in what manner 
they can have been used in games, though, of course, such a use is 
possible. It seems more probable that they were intended for use in the 
chase or war when attached to a thong, which the recesses between the 
circles seem well adapted to receive. Among savage nations of the pre- 
sent day we find the use of the bolas, or stones attached to the end of 
thongs, over great part of the southern continent of America;? while the 
principle is known to the Esquimaux, whose strings of sinew, weighted 
with bunches of ivory knobs, are arranged to wind themselves round the 
bird at which they are thrown, in just the same way as the much stouter 
cords, weighted at the ends with two or three heavy stone balls, which 
form the bolas, twist round, and hamper the movements of larger game.” 
After describing the bolas, &c., more particularly, Mr Evans continues— 
“ Assuming a difficulty in securing a ball of stone in a leather case, and 
that, therefore, it would be necessary to fasten it by means of a thong, 
some channeling of the surface would become a necessity, and the natural 
tendency of savages to decorate their weapons might lead to regular 
circular discs being left between the channels on the ball, and even 
to their being engraved in patterns, the side next the cord being [as in 
the Towie specimen] left undecorated. In the Christy collection is a 


1 Report, Montrose N, H. and Ant. Soe, 1868. 
? Arch, Assoc. Journ. vol. xvii. p. 20. 
3 Tylor, ‘‘ Early Hist. of Mank,”’ p. 179. 
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bola formed of a polished spherical red stone, mounted in such a manner 
as to show a considerable portion of its surface, which has evidently been 
regarded as too handsome to be entirely concealed by the leather. These 
stones are sometimes wrought so as to present a number of rounded pro- 
tuberances. Of these there are specimens in the Christy collection and 
in that of Mr J. Bernhard Smith. Even if the use of the bolas or the 
single bola were unknown,” Mr Evans tells us, ‘‘a bola of small size, cast 
of lead or copper, with a single thong. about 3 feet long, forms both the 
sling and its stone, and is also used as a weapon for striking in close 
encounters. ‘There is a form of military flail or ‘morning star,’ a sort of 
modification of the staff-sling, though the stone never quits the cord by 
which it is attached to the staff, for which such balls as these might serve.” 
Mr Evans then refers to various weapons, such as the flail of Gog and 
Magog at the London Guildhall, and to others described by Squier and 
Davis in their ‘‘ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” as the 
pogamoggan of the Chippeways, a wooden handle, 22 inches long, covered 
with leather, with a thong 2 inches in length, which has attached to it a 
stone about 2 lbs weight. 

“ Another form of club,’ Mr Evans says, ‘‘in use among the Algon- 
quins, consisted of a round boulder sewn in a piece of fresh skin, and 
attached to the end of a long handle, to which, by the drying of the skin, 
it became firmly attached. An engraving of a drumstick-like club of this 
character is given by Schoolcraft." Unfortunately, however, the existence 
of such a weapon in early times is not susceptible of proof. Whatever 
the purpose of these British balls of stone, they seem to belong to a recent 
period, as compared with that to which many other stone antiquities may 
be assigned.” Pp. 377-379. 

By the kindness of my friend, Dr Albert Giinther of the British 
Museum, I have been able to examine a set of the bolas given to him by 
a friend as a reminiscence of South American travel. It is formed of 
three stone balls, differing slightly in size and weight, each being enclosed 
in a tight-fitting leather bag, which is drawn together round the mouth 
by a leather thong. These balls have attached to them plaited leather 
thongs of slightly different lengths, which are also tied together at their 
opposite extremities. In using the bolas, one ball, the heaviest, is taken in 


1Tndian Tribes, vol. i. pl. xv. 
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the hand, and by means of it the other balls are swung round in a circle 
until a considerable velocity is acquired, when the ballis thrown from the 
hand at a definite object or animal, so that all go together, and on any part 
of the thongs striking the object or limbs of an animal, the balls at their 
extremities, thus suddenly checked in their course, immediately swing 
round the part touched, stop the course of the animal and throw it to 
the ground; when it is immediately seized and bound by the hunter 
before it is able to extricate itself. The largest stone ball of this bulas 
measures 24 inches in diameter, and weighs 10} ounces. ‘The second in 
nearly the same, about 23 inches in diameter, and weighs 10 ounces full ; 
and the third, or smallest, which is more egg-shaped, measures 1$ inch 
in diameter, and weighs 6 ounces, These sizes and weights, of course, 
include the tight leather case which nearly covers each ball. The plaited 
leather thongs which connect the balls together, also vary slightly in 
length from the centre knot, which ties them all together. That of the 
largest ball measures 3 feet 53 inches in length; the second, 3 feet 5 
inches ; and the third, or smallest, 3 feet 44 inches in length. 

We know nothing of any similar apparatus being formerly used in 
Britain, though, strange to say, the only other part of the world where a 
corresponding apparatus is used is in the distant northern country of 
Greenland, already referred to by Mr Evans, It consists of a bunch of 
pierced ivory knobs, like large rude beads, tied together by sinews, which 
the Greenlander uses approaching a flock of sea-fowl, seated, it may be, on 
a ledge of ice or rock ; he throws it at them as they rise, the centrifugal 
force of the flying implement spreads out the balls like a charge of shot, 
and it strikes, entangles, and knocks down some of the birds, which are 
immediately seized by the fowler. Had the stone balls I have described 
been used like the bolas, we would have expected to have found them 
occasionally in groups of two or three corresponding balls; this, however, 
has not been the case, as they have been invariably found singly, and 
entirely apart from any other, As far as I am aware, there is no evidence 
even to suggest that such an instrument as the bolas was ever used by 
any of the ancient inhabitants of Britain. 

No remains of any thong or handle has as yet been noticed as attached 
to, or even found near, any of these balls, though, of course, a piece of 
decayed leather or still more decayed wood might have been easily over- 
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looked by the unskilled discoverer of the stone, which from its peculiar 
form had attracted the finder’s curiosity so as to make him take the 
trouble to preserve it. The absence of anything of this kind found with 
the balls may also suggest that, if they once had handles of any kind 
attached to them, these must haye been formed of some material which 
had soon got weathered and decayed away altogether. 

It would appear, therefore, as more probable that one stone ball was 
all that was required to complete the implement for use, and not two or 
three different balls like the dolas. 

On looking over the variety of specimens which I have now been able 
to gather together, I am struck first by their great general resemblance in 
size and weight, the stone of which they are formed being generally a 
heavy, and, at the same time, of a soft though rather tough character. 
From the altered, and generally much weathered character of these stone 
balls, some being also blackened over their surface, possibly by being 
much rubbed by the hand, it is almost impossible to ascertain the actual 
stone of which each is composed, and, of course, you cannot spoil the 
specimen by breaking it, to decide the question. There seems, however, 
to be generally a considerable correspondence in mineralogical character, 
as well as in size and weight, in the different specimens. Looking at the 
various ways in which they are cut and ornamented, it seems at once 
apparent they have been formed by metal, probably iron tools; and on 
showing some of the more ornamented specimens to one of our most skilled 
lapidaries, he said the style of cutting looked wonderfully like what would 
be done with one of his own steel scolpers or gouges for lapidary work. 
The stone balls do not appear to have been formed for rolling about, some 
being symmetrical and others angular and unsymmetrical, and they show 
no appearance of having been worn by rolling; but on a closer inspection, 
some do show a rubbed appearance on the sides of their discs or projections, 
as if they had been worn there by the rubbing of a soft or leather, thong. 
The various projecting knobs or discs, and ornamental patterns cut on 
these balls, also suggest, at least, a fitness for allowing them to be attached 
firmly by a thong, it may have been of leather, to a handle of some kind, 
and the fact of the varying size of some of the discs themselves, and their 
relation to the others, as well as the unornamented character of some of 
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them, seem all to suggest additional facilities and advantages for a similar 
purpose, 

I have already pointed out the presence of the triangular group of dots 
cut on the Towie stone ball, and its resemblance in this respect to the 
same triangular markings on some of the sculptured stones of Scotland, 
and on the large penannular ring of the ancient silver chains described by 
me. Also the close correspondence, as it appears to me, of the orna- 
mentation on the stone balls in the Perth Museum, with that of the large 
thistle-like heads of the silver pins and brooches in the Museum, which 
were found at the bay of Skaill, Orkney. Supposing these correspondences 
of ornament to be correct, we cannot but recollect that the age or period of 
the sculptured stones and silver chains belongs to that of the Pictish people 
from the sixth to the ninth centuries; while with the silver ornaments 
found at Skaill were also silver Cufic coins of the ninth and Anglo-Saxon 
coins of the tenth century. Considerations such as these make me incline 
to the opinion that, instead of belonging to Stone or Bronze ages, or any 
such indefinite or ancient period, it was much more likely these curious 
stone balls might belong to the ancient, though comparatively historic 
periods of the sculptured stones, these silver chains and brooches, and 
Cufic and Anglo-Saxon coins. The places where some of these stone 
balls have been found, as for example, the two found in an underground 
dwelling at Skara, bay of Skaill, Orkney, or of that found at Kilpheadar 
in Sutherland, &c., seem also to tell against any idea of their being 
relics of a very great antiquity. 

- I have looked in vain for any corroborative evidence on this subject from 
the usages detailed in our early historical periods, or allusions in our early 
literature, and telling our highly-valued curator, Mr Joseph Anderson, my 
views of the probable age of these stone balls, asked if he could help me 
to any references or suggestive allusions in the writings of these early 
periods. Mr Anderson has the excellent habit, which I myself have to 
a certain extent, of jotting down in a common-place book any references to 
ancient customs, facts, or statements he may come upon in the course 
of his reading, and think worth taking a note of. Accordingly, he soon 
favoured me with what we both thought was a most apt and suggestive 
quotation, viz. :—That William of Poictiers, in his account of the Battle of 

1 Proc. Soc. Antiq. Seot. vol. x. p. 321. 
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Hastings, fought on the 14th October 1066, when he describes the mode 
of fighting employed by the Saxons on the field of battle, says—“ Jactant 
cuspides ac diversorum generum tela, seevissimas quasque secures, et lignis 
imposita Saxa: is, veluti mole letifera, statim nostros obrui putares.”? 
Here we have several weapons referred to, the (cuspis), the pointed spear 
or javelin; different kinds of darts or arrows (felwm); most cruel axes 
(securis); and lastly (ignis imposita Saxa), stones imposed, laid, or put 
upon wood. ‘This last description seemed not to refer to anything of the 
hammer kind, with the stone simply pierced through for attaching the 
handle, but rather suggested some shaped stone, it may be like these 
stone balls which might be simply placed on the top of a short and stout 
wooden handle, to which it could be easily fixed by thongs passed over 
the projecting surfaces of the stone ball itself. 

Fortunately, we have in our Museum a series of the large and beautiful 
facsimile coloured plates of the Bayeaux tapestry, which Mr Charles 
Stothard made at the request of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 
and Mr Anderson immediately searched them out to see what light these 
carefully-worked historical pictures, believed to have been made at a time 
not far distant from the events they pictorially commemorate, might 
throw on the kind of weapons used at this great battle of Hastings, and 
especially of these stone weapons referred to. The sword and shield, the 
spear or javelin, the dart and arrow, and the battle-axe, were seen at once 
to be distinctively figured, and there then remained only the clubs or maces 
used by the Saxons, and probably by the bulk of their rank and file, if we 
may judge from their being generally in the hands of the Saxons on foot, 
as their only weapon, men with no other apparently offensive or defensive 
armour. The only corresponding weapon, then, to these “ Saxa imposita 
lignis” is the mace, in one instance hurled at the head of a Norman on 
horseback in-plate xiv. ; and in plate xvi. of the series you have, as I 
have said, the Saxon people wholly unarmed, except with these maces in 
their hands, retreating, as is not to be wondered at, before the mounted 
Norman chivalry encased from head to heel in helmet and chain mail, 
and armed with sword and spear and shield. The maces borne by these 
Saxons have their heads coloured red, or some paler colour, in the 


1 Gesta Guillelmi Ducis Normannorum a Guillelmo Pictaviensi apud Du Chesne 
Seriptores Normann, folio, Paris 1619, p. 201. 
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tapestry, and in shape they exactly correspond to two varieties of these 
stone balls, each cut into six projecting knobs or circles,which I have already 
shown to be the kind of balls of which most examples have been found. 
I have copied the plates of tapestry referred to (see Plate IT.), and a glance 
at them will show, I may say almost beyond a doubt, the exact corre- 
spondence of the one with the other. The mace heads in the tapestry 
show four equally projecting rounded knobs or bosses, each about the same 
thickness as the shaft to which it is attached. If one of these six knobbed 
balls, like those for example which I have figured found at Mountblairy 
or Thurso, was tied on the top of a short staff or handle of corresponding 
size and thickness, the resemblance would be complete to ‘the mace thrown 
by a Saxon against a Norman knight in plate xiv. Or if we take the 
deeply cut and knobbed ball found at Kilpheader and figured in Plate L, 
and attach it to a handle, we have an exact representation of it in plate 
xvi. of the tapestry, where the Saxons on foot are represented as giving 
way before the Norman cavalry at the close of this hard-fought battle. 

These stone balls, in all their varieties, are therefore, in all probability, 
actually the stone heads of maces, which each man probably made and 
ornamented according to his own taste, and afterwards fastened to a 
stout and short cylindrical handle of wood, and had thus a most efficient 
weapon for defence and offence. 

I may remind the Society that writers on Arms and Armour describe 
and even figure from the Bayeaux tapestry the Saxon maces of the battle 
of Hastings as having had iron heads corresponding to those of much 
later times—the iron-headed maces, the morning stars, and military flails 
of the fifteenth century ; but for this there seems to be no authority what- 
ever. The Saxon mace of the common people consisted apparently of 
this stone head and wooden handle so unmistakably figured and described 
in the nearly contemporary histories of this important battle. 

The Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., &c., in his interesting and 
valuable work on ‘The Bayeaux Tapestry Hucidated ” (London, 1856, 
4to), figures the whole of the tapestry in a series of coloured plates. You 
can there, as in our large plates, see the whole series of weapons described 
as having been used by the combatants in the battle, alongside of Dr 
Bruce’s learned and interesting detailed descriptions. After describing 
the. Norman bowmen, and the long Norman spears; the short Saxon 
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javelins, and their large and heavy battle-axes, he says—‘‘ The only other 
weapon that remains to be noticed is the mace or club. This was a com- 
paratively rude weapon, which ceased to be used as an instrument of 
offence after this period. At the battle of Hastings it seems to have been 
used by the Saxons only. One is seen in the tapestry (plate xiv.), which 
has been thrown against the advancing line of the Normans, and at the 
close of the picture the retreating Saxons are seen to be armed with this 
weapon only.” (P. 107-8.) 

In some published works on arms and armour, we have these maces of 
the battle of Hastings and the Bayeaux tapestry figured and described as 
made of iron. Another variety of the mace, as it has been styled, figured 
in the tapestry as borne by the Normans, is also assumed to be of iron; 
it is apparently a long notched or lobed club; one of these is borne 
by Odo, the Norman Bishop of Bayeaux. In plate xv., Odo, the Bishop 
of Bayeaux, as the inscription informs us, is represented as holding 
a staff or club in his right hand, and encouraging his men, ‘‘ Hic Opo 
EPISCOPUS TENENS BACULUM CONFORTAT PUEROS,” Dr Bruce believes this 
to be a “badge of command—the marshall’s baton, as it were,—and 
not a weapon, as some writers suppose.” Its appearance is simply that 
of a staff or branch of a tree, and not a regularly made mace. May this 
not be simply the bishop’s episcopal staff—the baculus, as it is styled—a 
Scottish example of which, consisting of a simple staff, the bough of a 
tree, it may be remembered, was long ago brought under our notice by 
Mr Cosmo Innes, in a paper on the Crozier of Saint Moluach, the pro- 
perty of the Duke of Argyll; read to the Society in Dec. 1854. Mr Innes 
tells us the hereditary custodians of this staff were popularly known as the 
“Barons of Bachul,” ‘“ Bachul being the Gaelic shape of baculus—the 
episcopal staff.” 

In the translation by Edgar Taylor, Esq., F.S.A., of Master Wace’s 
‘‘Chronicle of the Norman Conquest,” from the ‘‘Roman de Rou” (London, 
1837), Wace states that he wrote the Chronicle in 1160. We havea 
description of the battle of Hastings, from which I only quote the follow- 
ing passage :—‘*'The Normans moved on to the assault, and the English 
defended themselves well. Some were striking, others urging onwards ; 
all were bold, and cast aside fear. 


1 Proce. Soe, Ant. Scot. vol. ii. p. 12. 
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« And, Now, Behold! That Battle was gathered, Whereof The Fame is 
yet Mighty. 

“Loud and far resounded the bray of the horses, and the shocks of the | 
lances, the mighty strokes of clubs, and the quick clashing of swords,” P. 191. 

Here we have an enumeration of the weapons used, including in all 
probabilty these stone-headed maces or clubs. 

If we look into other ancient accounts of the battle of Hastings, as in 
the “ Lives of Edward the Confessor,” edited by Henry Richard Luard, 
M.A., and published under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls 
(London, 1858), you find in the English translation from the Norman- 
French of the * Life of St Edward the Confessor,” the following description 
of the battle of Hastings. I quote merely a few lines from No. 4565 :— 


‘You might hear the lances shivering ; 
Men and horses falling ; 
Arrows, stones, and darts fly 
As thick as hail in March.” 


Turning te the original Norman-French, ‘‘ La Estoire de Seint Aedward 
le Rei,” the copy from the original MS. in the University Library, Cam- 
bridge, printed in the same volume, we find at line 4565— 


* Oissez lances briser, 
Gent e chivaus trébucher, 
Volent setes quareus e darz 
Espessement cum gresle en Marz.” 


The editor tells us this poem is dedicated to ‘‘ Alianore, riche Reine 
d’Engleterre,” z.e., Eleanor of Provence, queen of Henry III. ‘Of the 
date of the MS. we can form a tolerably correct estimate.” ‘Of course 
the possible limits. are 1236 and 1272, the former the year of the mar- 
riage, and the latter of the death of Henry III.” He considers, from in- 
ternal evidence, it probably belongs to the year 1245, when his restoration 
of the church at Westminster took place. 

Leoking to the glossary given of the old Norman-French, we find 
Quareus, the “stones” of the translation, is the plural of Quarel or 
Quarrel, a square block of stone. In Henschel’s edition of Du Cange’s 
most valuable “ Glossarium,” tom vii.—‘ Glossarium Gallicum,” we find 
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“ Quarel—Grosse, pierre carrée, pierre de taille ;” and in volume v., the 
**Glossarium Mediz et Infime Latinitatis,” we find its origin :—Quad- 
rellus, Quadrelli, Quarelli—Tela balistarum, brevia spissiora, et forma 
quadrata, unde nomen nostris Quarreaux, Under thi name, again No, 
5, we find :— Quarel/us—Quadratus lapis, nostris alias Quarel, &c. 

The word Quarel or Quarelis being among its various meanings applied 
in later times, as by Chaucer, to the short square-shaped darts or arrows 
of the more recent weapon, the cross bow. 

- We have, then, in this old MS. the Norman-French name Quarel, of 
these cut or shaped stones, round in general form, but which when deeply 
cut into, with their six knobs projecting (one above the opposite one, 
which rested on the handle, and one from each of its four sides), gave the 
stone thus a general squared appearance, sufiiciently accounting for the 
use of a name, which refers apparently in a general way to any cut or 
square-shaped stone. The Saxon word mace, as Lye tells us in his 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, is simply the Saxon for a lump, a mass, or 
weight, from the Latin Massa; and Du Cange in his ‘ Glossarium,” tom. 
iv., “ Mediz et Infime Latinitatis,” gives us various meanings of Massa 
—Clava, nostris Masse. Massa—Malleus ligneus, &c. Also Maxuca— 
Clava, mace, &c. So that the Anglo-Saxon name of a club or Mace, 
like the Norman-French Quare/l, was in all probability also derived from 
the Latin. 

It is with some interest therefore that I am now able, with Mr Joseph 
Anderson’s valuable assistance, to restore to its place among the ancient 
weapons of our country the long-forgotten Stone Mace, which must have 
been brought in great numbers with the Saxons when they flocked in 
early times into Scotland, and where they were probably generally used 
by the people to a much later date than in England, as, rather strange to 
say, almost the only known examples of these old Saxon stone Sig Sekt 
have been noticed and preserved in Scotland. 

It is curious to find a closely analogous weapon, both apparently in 
size and shape, though formed entirely of a heavy and hard wood (a speci- 
men of which, with its short, ornamented handle | foot 2 inches in length, 
and knobbed and rounded head between 3 and 4 inches in diameter, is 
in my possession) still in use in our own day among our now recently 
added fellow-subjects of the far distant Fiji Islands of the Pacific. In 
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their own way these clubs show abundance of skill in their manufacture, 
making the most of the material used. Apparently a young tree of a 
peculiarly hard and heavy wood is taken, the stem of the tree being 
pared down to the proper thinness for the short, straight handle, and 
the clustering and spreading roots cut into the series of rounded project- 
ing knobs which form the head of the club. 

Thus the same idea of an effective and handy weapon is worked out in 
wood by the modern Fiji islander, and by the ancient Saxon in stone and 
wood combined, each working out in his own sphere a weapon of similar 
character, best suited to his materials and his wants. 


II. 


NOTICE OF A SMALL FIGURE IN JET OF ST JAMES THE GREATER, 
RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM BY JAMES GIBSON CRAIG, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot., AND PROBABLY A SIGNACULUM WORN BY A 
LEPROUS PILGRIM TO ST JAGO DI COMPOSTELLA ; WITH NOTES ON 
‘“* PILGRIMS’ SIGNS” OF THE MIDDLE AGES, AND A STONE MOULD 
FOR CASTING LEADEN TOKENS, FOUND AT DUNDRENNAN ABBEY. 
By JOSEPH ANDERSON, Kerrprr oF THE MUSEUM. 


The curious little figure in jet (see wood-cut), which is the subject of 
this notice, was obtained by James T. Gibson Craig, Esq., in Florence, and 
recently presented to the Museum. Mr Craig knew nothing of its history, 
and for some time after it was deposited in the Museum I was equally 
ignorant of its precise character, though I had suspected from the first that 
it was a Stgnaculum or “ Pilgrim’s Sign,” probably of St James, but I 
had never seen one similar. Shortly afterwards I found, in the “ Anzieger 
fiir Schweizerische Geschichte und Altherthumskunde, Zurich 1869,” a 
description, by Dr Ferdinand Keller, of a figure in jet precisely similar in 
all its details, from which I was enabled to identify this one as beyond all 
doubt a Signaculum of St James of Compostella, probably worn by a 
leprous pilgrim to that famous shrine. 

The figure, which is of a fine lustrous jet, is 4% inches high, 2} inches 
broad, and 14 inch wide, represents St James in the garb of a pilgrim, 
attired in the long garment called “pera” or “ eselavina,” his right hand 
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grasping the ‘ bowrdon”? or pilgrim’s staff, furnished with a hook, from 
which is suspended the triangular wallet, his left hand holding the 
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Figure in Jet of St James the Greater. 
3 inr na hic 
4? inches high. 


book of the Gospel, significant of his character as an Apostle, and on his 


*The word Bourdon is explained by Cotgrave as meaning ‘‘a drone bee ;”’ also 
“the humming of a bee;” also ‘‘ the drone of a bagpipe ;” also ‘‘ a pilgrim’s staff.” 
Sir John Hawkins says: ‘‘ The pilgrims to St James of Compostella excavated a staff 
or walking-stick into a musical instrument for recreation on their journey ’’—which 
was doubtless used to accompany the songs with which they beguiled the tedium of 
travel. 
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head the large slouched hat with the brim turned: back, and a scallop shell | 
affixed in front. : 

St James is frequently represented in pilgrim’s garb on rood screens,? 
and several instances of this are noticed in “ East Anglia” by Husenbeth. 
In a curious volume, entitled “ Pictor Christianus Fraditus,” &e., by 
Friar John Interian de Ayala (Madrid, 1730, folio), the common modes 
of representing St James are thus described :—‘‘ Sanctus Jacobus Zebedei 
filius, Hispaniz primarius, Patronus atque Apostolus, bifariam sepius a 
pictoribus describitur. Pingitur enim peregrini habitu, oblongo innixus 
baculo, ex quo etiam bursa pendeat, et circa humeros amiculo quod 
Hispani Esclavinano vocant ; insuper et cum galero satis amplo quem 
tamen ornant conche, que circa littus maris se offerunt, sed ab aliis etiam 
cum gladio pingitur cumque libro aperto. Sepe etiam pingitur equo 
insistens, armatusque gladio, acies Maurorum impigre perrumpens, eosque 
ad internecionem usque cedens” (Lib, vii. cap. ii. p. 320), 

The custom of going on pilgrimages to the holy places in the East is 
noticed at a very early period in the history of the Christian Church in 
Great Britain. When the Irish monk Dicuil was attending the school 
of Suibneus, the seminary was visited by a monk named Fidelis, who-gave 
the scholars an oral relation of his travels in Egypt and the Holy Land, 
an abstract of which has been preserved to us by Dicuil in his treatise 
“ De Mensura Orbis Terre.” It is there stated that Fidelis sailed into the 
Red Sea by the canal which then communicated with it from the Nile. 
This canal, as we know from other sources, was finally closed by the 
Caliph Abu Giafar Almansor in A.D. 767, so that Fidelis must have passed 
through it before that time. Dicuil’s book was written in the autumn of 
A.D. 825. In these early times the pilgrims were chiefly clerics impelled 
by the fervour of their devotion ; but in later times, when pilgrimage had 
become an established institution in the Church, the shrines of the prin- 
cipal saints were thronged by persons of every rank and condition from all 
quarters of Christendom. The vow of pilgrimage having been made, the 
pilgrim-elect set his worldly affairs in order, and the pilgrimage was 
solemnly undertaken 7 facie ecclesiew by the blessing of the pilgrim’s 
habit and staff by the priest. This ceremony was performed with great 
solemnity in the case of royal and noble pilgrims. Thus Roger de 


' Husenbeth’s Emblems of Saints, p. 85. 
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Hoveden relates that Richard of England came to Tours “ et ibi recepit 
peram et baculum peregrinationis suze de manibus Willelmi Turonensis.” 
Du Cange! quotes a case illustrating this custom :—“ In preedicta etiam 
ecclesia, peregrinis de castro, presbyter consuevit benedicere peras et 
baculos, et missam ‘si ei placuerit celebrare; et solum denarium de obla- 
tionibus recipere.” 

In token of the accomplishment of their vows when they had arrived at 
the shrines they visited, the pilgrims received the special signacula of the 
saints blessed by the priests. These were of various forms and materials, 
but they were usually such as could be easily fastened to the dress or worn 
about the person. The most common forms were small brooches or images 
of pewter or lead furnished with pins, and bearing inscriptions or devices 
appropriate to the saints they represented. No place was more famous for 
these than Canterbury, which had a multitude cf shrines of various degrees 
of sanctity and popularity, from that of St Thomas the Martyr, to that of 


*¢ Sir John Schorn, 
Gentleman born, 
Who conjured the Devil into a boot.” 


We learn from a letter of Dr John Stokesley, Bishop of London, to 
Crumwell, that “ this Sir John is much sought for the ague;” and in 
those of his signacula which have survived the wreck of time he is 
represented standing in a pulpit, grasping with both hands a boot as high 
as the pulpit itself, from the top of which the devil’s head is peering. 

It was also customary for persons of high rank to present brooches of 
costly materials and workmanship to the shrines of the saints they visited. 
Thus, in 1286, Eleanor, Queen Consort of England, visited the following 
shrines and presented fermails or brooches which had been made by 
William Farringdon, goldsmith in London, viz.:—St Ethelwold at Cerne ; 
St Richard, at Chichester; St Denis; St Edmund, at Pontigny; St 
Martin, at Tours ; St Wulfram, at Abbeville; and St Kutrope, at Xaintes. 

Pilgrimages to St James of Compostella became very popular in this 
country after the accession of Pope Calixtus IT. (a.p. 1119), who recom- 
mended English pilgrims to make this pilgrimage twice, instead of going 
once to Rome. At that time it was by no means free from danger. We 


1 Glossarium sab voce pera. 
VOL. XI. PART I. 1) 
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learn from Roger de Hoveden that Patrick Earl of Salisbury was killed on 
his way home from Compostella in 1168, and that in 1187 King Richard 
of England compelled the Basques and Navarrese to swear that they would 
keep the peace with the pilgrims in all time coming. In the Conswetudines 
or regulations for the canons of Hereford Cathedral, drawn up about 1250, 
the times of pilgrimage allowed are as follows:—In England, three weeks ; 
in Paris, at St Denis’, seven weeks ; in Rome, and at St James’ (Com- 
postella), sixteen weeks ; at St Edward’s, in Pontivake, eight weeks ; at 
Jerusalem, one year. In Scotland it was enacted in the Laws of the 
Burghs that pleas against a pilgrim were to be stayed until his return, and 
that whether he went to the Holy Land or to St James’ his house and his 
property were to be “in the king’s peace and the bailzei’s quhill the 
tyme that God bryng him hame againe.” Pilgrimages, however, were 
sometimes made by proxy. In 1378 Sir John Northwoode of Kent de- 
sired that two pilgrims might be sent to visit the Shadow of St Peter, St - 
Paul, and St James of Galicia. 

Pareira gives a lively description! of the crowds of pilgrims of all 
nations, languages, and tongues frequenting the shrine of St James, and 
mentions that there were interpreters for foreign languages provided, who 
carried silver wands with a hand and finger pointed at the top to show 
the relics with— 


‘“‘ Huc Lysize properant urbes, huc gentes Ibere 
Turbz adeunt, Gallique omnes, et Flandria cantu 
Insignis, populique Itali, Rhenusque bicornis 
Confluit, et donis altaria sacra frequentant. 
Elonge veniam exorant atque oscula figunt 
Liminibus, redeuntque domos ; variasque galeris 
Jacobi effigies addunt, humerosque bacillis 
Circumdant, conchisque super fulgentibus ornant.” 


From this it appears that the signaculu which the pilgrims to Compostella 


carried away with them were various images of St James and scallop 
shells, | 


The scallop shell is often spoken of as if it betokened a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land, but it was only properly obtained by pilgrimage to 


' Paciecidos, lib. vii. p. 117. 
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Compostella, the palm branch being the true symbol of pilgrimage to 
Palestine. The legendary life of St James accounts for the adoption of 
the scallop shell as the special signaculum of St James, by a miraculous 
appearance of the shells on a horse and rider rescued from drowning by 
the vessel which conveyed the remains of the apostle to Compostella; but 
the common-sense suggestion of Erasmus is preferable, viz., that this 
particular segnaculum was adopted simply because the adjacent sea abounds 
in them, and thus they became a fruitful source of revenue to the church 
of Compostella, which enjoyed a monopoly of them throughout the Middle 
Ages. The Archbishops of Compostella had conferred upon them by the 
Popes Alexander III., Gregory IX., and Clement V., a faculty to excom- 
municate all persons who should sell such shells to pilgrims anywhere 
except at Compostella. 

In the time of John Langlands, author of ‘ Piers Plowman’s Vision,” 
the custom of obtaining these sgnacula on this pilgrimage was so well 
known, that he alludes to them’ without ‘further explanation as “shells 
of Gallice.”' Erasmus in his ‘“ Pilgrimage” represents one of his inter- 
locutors as meeting a pilgrim, and addressing him as follows :—‘“ But 
what kind of apparel is that which thou hast on? Thou art beset with 
semicircular shells, laden on every side with images of tin and lead, 
adorned with necklaces of straw, while your arm displays a bracelet of 
beads of serpents’ eggs.” ‘I have been to St James of Compostella,” 
replies the pilgrim, ‘“‘and returning, I visited the Virgin beyond the sea,? 
who is very famous among the English.” In ‘ Piers Plowman’s Vision,” 
also, the pilgrims who never asked for St Truth are represented as meeting 
a man— 


“ Apparailled as a paynim He bar by his syde 
In pilgrimes wyse, And hundred of ampulles 
He bar a burdoun y-bounde On his hat seten 
With a broad liste Signes of Synay 
In a wythwynde wyse And shelles of Galice 
Y-wotinden about ; And many a crouche on his cloke 


A bolle and a bagge And keyes of Rome 


1 Compostella was the chief town of Galicia. 
2 The shrine of the Virgin Mary at Walsingham. Piers Plowman says—‘‘ Hermits 
on a heape, with hoked staves, wenten to Walsingham.” 
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And the Vernicle before T have been in both ; 

For men sholde knowe In Armonye and Alisandre, 
And se by his signes In many other places ; 
Whom he sought hadde. Ye may se by my signes 
This folk fraynyd hym fyrst That sitten on myn hatte, 
Fro whennes he came That I have walked ful wide 
‘“¢ From Synay,” he saide, In weet and in drye, 

And from our Lord’s sepulchre ; And sought good seintes 

In Bethlehem and in Babylone, For my soules helthe.” 


Also, in the Supplement to the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” the pilgrims to the 
shrine of St Thomas are represented as purchasing signs, as the manner 
was, before they left the church— 


“ Kche man set his silver in such things as they liked 
And in the meen while the miller had y-pikid 
His bosom full of signys of Canterbury brooches 
They set their signys upon their hedes and some upon their capp 
And sith to the dyner-ward they ’gan for to stap.” 


But while the common pilgrims contented themselves with carrying 
away the ordinary stgnaculum of the scallop shell, others who had more 
special reasons for gratitude, or more particular favours to ask from the 
saint, provided themselves with more costly signacula, in which the saint 
was personally represented—the varias effigies Jacobi, as Pareira calls 
them, and which having been blessed at his shrine, were believed to be 
possessed of healing virtues. 

I have not been able to trace satisfactorily how St James came to be 
regarded as the patron saint of lepers.2 But that he was thus regarded, 
especially on the Continent, there seems to be no doubt. The royal 
palace of St James in London is so named, because it stands on the site 
of an ancient hospital of St James the Greater, which is on record so 
early as 1100, and was endowed for the reception and maintenance of 
fourteen leprous women. There were leper hospitals of St James also at 


1 See antea, p. 66. 

* In the exhaustive essay on Lepers and Leper Hospitals in Britain, by Sir 
James Y. Simpson, this fact is not alluded to, although the English hospitals are 
specified. 
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Chichester, Doncaster, Dunwich, Ipswich, and Tannington in Kent. Dr 
Keller states that all the leper-houses in Switzerland are termed “ St 
Jakob’s Siechenhauser.” 

In the Society’s collection of original documents there is preserved a 
curious printed form of the fifteenth century, which bears to be issued 
agreeably to the tenor of letters by His Holiness Pope Alexander VI. 
It contains an offer of the pious suffrages of the Religious of the Hospital 
of St James at Compostella for the souls of those (or of their friends) 
who shall give or send the twentieth of a ducat for rebuilding the 
greater hospital there, and is provided with blank spaces for writing 
in the names of the donor of the money, and the name of the departed 
whose souls are to be remembered on account of the donation, as 
follows :— 


“In Dei Nomine Amen Noverint universi cristifideles qualiter Santissimus 
dominus noster felicis recordacionis Innocentius papa octavus concessit de 
speciali privilegio et gracia ut animarum illorum quicunque caritate ab hac luce 
decesserint salus proemetur quod si qui parentes amici aut alii cristifideles 
pietate commoti cujusvis nacionibus et provincie et ubicunque fuerint ac ubi- 
cunque degant vicesimam partem unius ducati pro anima uniuscujusque sic 
defuncti dederint aut miserint pro re-edificatione hospitalis majoris apud sanctum 
Jacobum in Compostella nec non pro duarum capellarum in dicto hospitali funda- 
clone quarum una vViris alia mulieribus tam dantes et mittentes quam defuncti 
predicti in omnibus Suffragiis, Precibus, et Hlimosinis Jejuniis Oracionibus 
Disciplinis et piis operibus ceterisque spiritualibus bonisque in dicto Hospitali et 
Capellis ejusdem pro tempore fient participes efficiantur. Iuxta tenorem aliarum 
litterarum sanctissimi domini nostri Alexandri pape sexti. Et quia vos 

summam pretaxatam generali Thesaurario vel ab eo deputato 
solvistis pro anima conceduntur vobis littere 
testimoniales sigillo Thesaurarii sigillate et signate ab Alfonso de losa Notario 
Apostolico deputato Anno domini MccCCLXxXxXVIII.” 


The whole is printed from an engraved block, and in place of a seal, 
there is an engraved representation of St James in pilgrim’s garb, carrying 
the gospel in one hand and the staff and wallet in the other, and having 
on his head the broad-brimmed hat with the scallop shell atfixed in front, 
as he is represented in this jet image. 

There is little doubt, therefore, that it was the custom for leprous 
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pilgrims to obtain these signacula of jet for curative purposes. Besides 
the virtue imparted to them by their sacred character as imagines of the 
saint, the material of which they are made had a wide-spread reputation 
for its amuletic and talismanic properties during the Middle Ages.! But 
what seems most conclusive on this subject, is that the image figured by 
Dr Keller, which is exactly similar to the one in our Museum, was dug 
up from a depth of several feet under the turf close to the chapel of the 
leprous pilgrims at Einsiedeln in Switzerland. The interest of this curious 
little piece now presented by Mr Gibson-Craig, is much enhanced by its 
being, so far as I can discover, the only specimen of its kind in Great 
Britain. 

The date of these objects is probably about the second half of the six- 
teenth century.. In the inventory preserved in the archives of Simancas, 
of pictures and sculptures belonging to Marie, Queen Dowager of Hungary, 
1558, the following entries occur :—‘“ Un Sainct Jacques de Jayet (of jet) 
mis sur ung pied de meisme: Une petit ymaige d’ambre, de Sainct Jehan: 
Ung Sainct Jacques d’ambre,” &c. Jet is found abundantly in Aragon 
and Andalusia in Spain, and also in the departments of the Aude in 
France. 

St James as a Warrior.—St James was also represented as a warrior on 
a white charger conquering the Saracens, and through the kindness of 
Sir J. Noel Paton, Kt., Vice-President of the Society, I am enabled to 
describe and figure a small s¢gnaculum of the saint as the conqueror of 
the infidels. In a note to me, in which he expresses his regret that he 
has been prevented from being present at this meeting of the Society, Sir 
Noel says— 

“JT therefore herewith send, instead of bringing, the curious Pilgrim 
Token recently in my father’s collection, which it will be interesting to 
compare with the jet figure of St Jago presented by Mr James Gibson 
Craig, regarding which I see you are to say something. In this represen- 
tation St Jago is on horseback, a cross and palm-branch in his bridle 
hand, a sword in his right hand. On the front of his pilgrim hat may 


1 M. C. Roach Smith, in the Catalogue of his Museum of London Antiquities 
(p. 114), figures a scallop shell carved in jet and set in silver, with a loop and ring 


for suspension ; and describes another in brass, with a pin at the back for wearing as 
a brooch. 
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be detected a rude representation of the scallop shell by which” he is 
identified ; and under the hoofs of his ‘milk-white charger’ (in the present 
case a coal-black steed) the heads of two Moors. I obtained it in London 
some twenty-five years ago through my dear old friend F. W. Fairholt, 
and it is described by him as of great rarity.” 





Small figure in Jet of St James as a Warrior, 
set in a scallop shell, silver-gilt. 
(Actual size.) 


The incident which gave rise to this representation of St James is re- 
lated in the legendary life of the saint. In the year 841, at the battle of 
Clavijo, when the day was going hard against the Christians, St James 
appeared on horseback armed with a fiery sword, and slew sixty thousand 
of the infidels : 


“When terrible wars had nigh wasted our force, 
All bright ’midst the battle we saw thee on horse 
Fierce scattering the hosts, whom their fury proclaims 
To be warriors of Islam—Victorious St James.” 


To this legendary incident the historian of the Decline and Fall alludes 
with his usual sarcasm :—‘ A stupendous metamorphosis was performed 
in the ninth century when, from a peaceful fisherman of the Lake of 
Gennesareth, the Apostle James was transformed into a valorous knight, 
who charged at the head of the Spanish chivalry in battles against the 
Moors. The gravest historians have celebrated his exploits ; the miracu- 
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lous shrine of Compostella displayed his power; and the sword of a 
military order, assisted by the terrors of the Inquisition, was sufficient to 
remove every objection of profane criticism.” The military order here 
alluded to was that of Santiago de Espada—St James of the Sword—the 
great Spanish order of knighthood. 

It would be tedious to recount even a moiety of those, 


“‘ Large tales of him the Spaniards tell 
(Munchausen tells no larger) 
Of how he used to fight the Moors 
Upon a milk-white charger.” 


Thirty-eight visible appearances in as many different battles are recounted 
by Don Miguel Gimenez in his work on the preaching of St Jago in Spain; 
and, says the Padre Felipe de la Gaudara, “I hold it for certain that 
his appearances have been many more; and that in every victory which 
the Spaniards have achieved over their enemies, this, their great captain, 
has been present with his favour and intercession.” 

But the exploits of St James were not confined to the Old World alone. 
He appears to have crossed the Atlantic with the followers of Cortes and 
Pizarro, “A chaplain of Cortes,” says Macaulay,! “ writing about thirty 
years after the conquest of Mexico, in an age of printing presses, libraries, 
universities, scholars, logicians, jurists, statesmen, had the face to assert 
that in one engagement against the Indians St James had appeared on a 
grey horse at the head of the Castillian adventurers. Many of these ad- 
venturers were living when this lie was printed. One of them, honest 
Bernal Diaz, wrote an account of the expedition. He had the evidence 
of his own senses against the legend ; but he seems to have distrusted 
even the evidence of his own senses. He says that he was in the battle, 
and that he saw a grey horse with a man on his back, but that the man 
was, to his thinking, Francesco de Morla, and not the ever-blessed Apostle 
Saint James. ‘ Nevertheless,’ Bernal adds, ‘it may be that the persou on 
the grey horse was the glorious Apostle Saint James, and that I, sinner 
that I am, was unworthy to see him.’” ° 

Signacula of the Middle Ages.—The signacula of the saints whose 
shrines were frequented by pilgrims in England are of frequent occur- 


' Introduction to the Battle of Lake Regillus, in the ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.” 
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rence, and a considerable number of them have been described and 
engraved by Mr Roach Smith, Mr Syer Cuming, Mr Hugo, and others.! 
They are mostly in pewter or lead, though sometimes silver was the 
material employed. Chaucer makes his yeoman wear 


“A Christofre on his brest of silver shine.” 


The most common form is that of a small medallion, or circular, oval, 
square, or lozenge-shaped plaque, with a loop for attachment to the dress. 
Sometimes they are furnished with pins to be worn as brooches. Usually 
they bear the image or emblems of the saint, sometimes with an inscription 
round the edge, and sometimes simply the initial letters of the saint’s 
name. Another form is that of the ampulla, a small, wide-mouthed 
bottle, with loops on either side in the middle of the length for 
attachment. Some of these ampulle have the bulging lower part of the 
bottle scalloped for St James; others have a W crowned for St Mary of 
Walsingham ; others a T for St Thomas of Canterbury. Some examples 
of early Byzantine workmanship are figured by Mr Roach Smith.? They 
are remarkable, inasmuch as the ornamental border round the image of 
the saint is almost identical with the pattern so characteristic of our early 
British urns.? 

The moulds or matrices in which these curious relics were cast, how- 
ever, are exceedingly rare, although they must at one time have been 
common enough. We learn from an ordinance of Louis and Johanna, 
king and queen of Sicily, of date 1354, printed by the Abbe Failon in 
his description of the Church of St Mary Magdalen, at St Maximin in 
Provence, that the moulds for the signacula sold at her shrine were kept 
in the custody of the sacristan, and the tenor of the ordinance issued by 
royal authority is that ‘‘no person of whatsoever condition within the 
territory of St Maximin shall dare to make those leaden images bearing 
the likeness of the said St Mary, which are given to the pilgrims to the 


1 See the articles on Signacula in the ‘‘ Collectanea Antiqua,” vols. i. 82; ii. 44; 
iv. 165; and v. 247; “Journal of the Archxological Association,” vols. iii. 126 ; viii. 
363; xii. 264; xix. 94; and ‘‘ Archeologia,” xxxvili. 128. 

2 Collectanea Antiqua, vol. v. p. 247. 

3 A similar style of ornament is seen on the cross-guard of an Anglo-Saxon sword 
dredged up in the Thames. Proceedings of the Soc. Antiq. Lond. 1867-70, p. 148. 
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shrine of this saint, without the special licence of the said prior and 
convent.” Richard Southwell, one of Crumwell’s commissioners for the 
visitation of monasteries, in 1536 discovered a mysterious chamber in 
the monastery at Walsingham, in which were such manner of instruments, 
pots, bellows, and the like, that the honest sequestrators were sorely 
puzzled to assign a use to them. They were doubtless the sacristan’s ap- 
pliances for the manufacture of the signacula of St Mary of Walsingham. 
A furnace, doubtless destined for a similar purpose, is still to be seen in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 

The moulds themselves, in such rare cases as have hitherto occurred, 
are of stone. One with the emblem of St Luke—the winged bull—found 
in the Fleet Ditch, is figured by Mr Syer Cumming.t This is the only 
published example known to me. 

There is in the Museum, however, the half of a mould of stone, found 
at Muirfoot, on the farm of Swinnie, a few miles south of Jedburgh, which 
has been described and figured in the Proceedings, vol. v. p. 53, by Dr 
John Alex. Smith, and is here reproduced for the sake of comparison. 
Dr Smith, describing this mould, conjectures that ‘‘it might havebeen 
used for casting small metal badges or brooches, which, from the apparent 
presence of the cross in front of the head, might have been used by thsoe 
pilgrims who had visited some of the sacred fanes of Teviotdale.” A cast 
from it was sent to the late Mr Albert Way, who says—“ I believe it to 
be a mould for those ornaments of pewter or lead, the enseignes or 
signacula worn on the dress or on the cap, and in the form of small 
brooches with a little simply-fashioned acus at the back by which they 
were attached, as De Comines tells us Louis XII. used to pin them on 
his bonnet.” It would have been interesting if we had been able to 
identify the saint who is thus represented or the shrine to which this 
signaculum pertained ; but the whole subject is involved in obscurity. 

Leaden Tokens.—Still greater obscurity surrounds the subject of the 
tokens or counters which were used in the religious establishments previous 
to the Reformation, and many of which, there is reason to believe, were also 
extensively circulated as a convenient medium of ‘small change,” in the 
absence of the smaller denominations of the currency, with which the 
public of the present day are so familiar. One class of these tokens, 


1 Arch. Ass. Journal, xix. pl. 6. 
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known in.this country by the name of ‘ Abbey tokens” or ‘‘ Abbey 
counters,” was largely manufactured at Nuremberg in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They were thin brass pieces struck with dies, however, and not cast 
in moulds. But the mereaux or, as they are called in Medieval Latin, 
meralli, were frequently cast of lead. Du Cange explains these to mean 
tokens which in many churches were given to the canons, chaplains, and 
other prebendaries, as vouchers of their attendance on the services, so that 











































































































































































































Stone Mould found at Swinnie, near Jedburgh. 
(34 inches long). 


at the weekly reckoning it was seen by the number of tokens how often, 
and at what offices they have attended. Leaden medals were issued to 
pilgrims and visitors by the monks of the Abbey of St John of Amiens,! 
A similar custom existed at Noyons. In 1379, mention is made? of the 
pilgrims who visited the tomb of St Eloi, offering to the saint wax 

1 Some of these are figured in the Monnaies Inconnues des Eveques des Innocens, 
des Fous et de quelques autres associations singulieres du meme temps, par M. M. J. 
kh. d’ Amiens, 8vo, Paris, 1837. 


2 Annales de l’Eglise Cathedrale de eas par Jacques Levasseur, 16338, in Col: 
lectanea Antiqua, i. 89. 
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candles, and purchasing certain signs of pilgrimage, which were sold for 
the profit of the Abbey. Specimens of the signs of St Eloi in lead are 
figured by Mr Roach Smith in the “Collectanea Antiqua.” Leaden 
medals were also made on the occasions of these extraordinary Saturnalia 
of the Middle Ages, the Fetes des Innocens, and the Fetes des Fous.1 

The Fete des Fous, or Festival of Fools, was better known-on the Con- 
tinent than in this country. ‘‘In each of the cathedral churches,” says 
Strutt, “‘there was a Bishop or Archbishop of Fools elected ; and in the 
churches immediately dependent on the Papal see, a Pope of Fools. These 
mock pontiffs had usually a proper suit of ecclesiastics who attended upon 
them and assisted in the divine service, most of them attired in ridiculous 
dresses. They were accompanied by large crowds of the laity, some 
disguised with masks, and others having their faces smutted, and some 
assuming the habits of females. Notwithstanding that the abuses which 
arose from this unseemly desecration of the churches by the excesses of a 
heathen festival were worse than could have been imagined,’ these ex- 
hibitions were highly relished by the populace at large, and the utmost 
difficulty was experienced in the attempts to regulate their performances 
and suppress their indecent and blasphemous extravagances. Among 
their other imitations of the functions of the Episcopate, the Fool-Bishops 
of three or four centuries ago issued a coinage in lead which they distri- 
buted among their followers, and which was no doubt largely employed 
in games of hazard, like the leaden tokens issued during the Saturnalia 
among the Romans.? 

1 The researches of Savaron, Des Lyons, du Tilliot, and M. Lebec have shown that 
the mummeries which were for so long a period annually exhibited within the walls 
of all the churches in France, between Christmas Day and the Epiphany, were derived 
from the Saturnalia with which the Romans welcomed in the New Year, and the dis- 
covery of these leaden medals, struck in commemoration of the Feast of Fools, 
furnishes an additional argument in support of this opinion, inasmuch as such pieces 
are themselves an imitation of those which were in circulation among the Romans 
during the Saturnalia—the nuwmmi plumbei of Plautus and Martial. (See the Num- 
ismatic Chronicle, i. 253; and Dairval’s Utilite des Voyages, tom. ii. p. 628, ed. 1686. 

* See the Circular Letter addressed to the clergy of France by P. de Blois, published 


in 1444; and Register of the Church of St Stephen de Dijon, 1494; and Encyclopédie 
Francaise, article Féte des Fous. 


*Ticoroni has written a treatise on the leaden money of the Roman Saturnalia, 
largely illustrated, and entitled ‘‘ I Piombi Antichi,”’ 1740. 
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Grotesque ceremonies something similar to these took place also in this 
country. There was a Rex Stultorum in Beverley Church in 1391, whose 
fooleries were then prohibited! In Scotland, the Abbot of Unreason, 
who seems to have taken the place of the Bishop of Fools, was pro- 
hibited by Act of Parliament in 1555. What was considered indecorous 
and unlawful in adults, however, was still permitted to the children of the 
choir. On St Nicholas day, in all the collegiate churches, it was customary 
for them to elect a Boy-Bishop, who was arrayed in episcopal vestments, 
performed all the ceremonies and offices proper to a bishop, and had his 
followers habited like priests, The proclamation of Henry VIII. abro- 
gating this burlesque, recites the observances of the “ Festival of the 
Innocents” as follows :— 

‘‘ Whereas heretofore dyvers and many superstitious and chyldysh ob- 
servances have been used, and yet to this day are observed and kept in 
many and sundry places in this realm upon St Nicholas, St Catherines, 
St Clements, and Holy Innocents, and such like holydaies; children be 
strangelie decked and apparayled to counterfeit priests, bishops, and 
women, and so ledde with songs and dances from house to house, bless- 
ing the people, and gathering money, and boyes do sing masse and preach 
in the pulpits, with such other unfitting and inconvenient usages, which 
tend rather to derysyon than enie true glorie to God or honor of his 
saintes,” &e, 

This pageantry, however, was revived in the time of Queen Mary of 
England, and the child-bishop of St Paul’s, with his company, were 
admitted to sing in her presence. In the Inventory of York Cathedral 
there is an entry of a small mitre adorned with precious stones for the boy- 
bishop.? If the boy-bishop died during his tenure of office he was buried 
with all the honours pertaining to a real bishop, and there is at Salisbury * 
the tomb with the sculptured effigy of a boy-bishop in pontificals. 

It would appear that the bishops of the Innocents, as well as the 


1 Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. iii. App. vii. 

2 A curious inventory of the vestments and ornaments of a boy-bishop is given in 
the Northumberland Household Book. 

3 Salisbury was famous for these pageants. A full description of the ceremonies 
is preserved in the Processional of Salisbury Cathedral, where the service of the boy- 
bishop is printed with the music. 
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bishops of Fools, had also their leaden coinage, of which, however, but 
few specimens have been recognised. The whole subject of these leaden 
tokens, as I have already remarked, is exceedingly obscure, but Dr Rey 
figures at least one piece, which seems to be of this character. It bears 
on the obverse the legend MONETA « EPI: SCTY IHOIS—Money of 
the Bishop of St John,—round a heart in a circle in the centre of a cross 
of fleurs-de-lis; and on the reverse INNOCENS -VOVS:° AIDERA. Mr 
George Sim, our Curator of Coins, has shown me a leaden piece found in 
London, which bears on the obverse a bishop’s head mitred, and with a 
crozier surrounded by a simulation of lettering in straight strokes; the re- 
verse being similar in type to the pennies of the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries, with three pellets in each quarter. Another bears a very rudely 
rendered head on the obverse, and a star of eight rays, with a dot between 
each ray on the other. A third of smaller size has a double-headed bird 
on the obverse, and the star of eight rays with dots between on the 
reverse. This last token is similar in size and style of art to those which 
would be produced from the mould which I am next to notice. 

Stone Mould found at Dundrennan.—TYhis mould, which has been 
obligingly communicated to me by Dr Robert Trotter of Dalry, was found 
more than thirty years ago in the course of some excavations at Dundren- 
nan Abbey. It is formed of a calcareous or chalk-like stone, and though 
now broken at both ends, has been originally at least three inches in length 
and two inches in breadth. It is intended to cast six tokens, the reverses 
of which would be similarly cut on the missing moiety. The channels 
for leading the metal branch from the main channel alternately on either 
side. ‘Three of the forms are entire on one side, and on the other side 
two are broken. They are beaded round the margin, and each is centred 
by a small round mark, a peculiarity also noticeable on the stone mould 
found at Timpendean, near Jedburgh, and in all the leaden tokens 
executed in this style of art. 

It is difficult to assign a precise date to an object of this kind, but it 
may be safely affirmed that, though in some respects the style of art seems 
of a very rude and archaic type, it may not be earlier than the fourteenth 
century. The style of crown on the upper figure is not earlier than the 
Edwards, and the long conical head-dresses of the two figures: below may 
be of a period so late as the fifteenth century. 
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A quantity of cast leaden tokens were found sometime previous to 1846 
on the site of the ditch without the ancient London wall, during some 
excavations near Aldersgate Street. Among the examples of these en- 
graved in the “Numismatic Chronicle,”* there are two which correspond so 
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Stone Mould for casting Leaden Tokens, found at Dundrennan Abbey 
(3 inches long). 


closely to two of those on this mould that they are evidently of the same 
period and for the same purpose. One of these has on the obverse two 
hooded figures not unlike the two figures of the mould, and on the reverse 
across. The other has the turkey-like bird of the mould with the small 
cross rising from its back. The figure of the bird on the token is every 


! Numismatic Chronicle, vol. viii. p. 116. 
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way similar in style and treatment to that of the mould, but the obverse 
has an R and a Maliese cross.!_ From the form of the R it has been con- 
jectured that this token is not earlier than the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
though the general style and character indicates an earlier period. 
Spurious Antiques.—In conclusion, I may notice the fact that there has 
been of recent years a most extensive fabrication of spurious antiquities in 
lead, of which I have placed a number on the table. In 1857, when exten- 
sive excavations were being made in London for the Shadwell Docks, and 
during the following year, an immense number of remarkable objects came 
into the market bearing (to a superficial inspection) every material mark 
of antiquity. They were greedily purchased by collectors, and the more 
the demand for them increased the more they multiplied, and the more 
varied and inexplicable in style and execution they became, Mr Roach 
Smith and others were inclined at first to accept them as genuine, and 
one dealer made an inconsiderate investment in some thousands of them. 
One of the secretaries of the British Archzological Association personally 
examined 800 of them, and calculated their aggregate number at not less 
than 12,000. The Association discussed the subject, and pronounced them ~* 
forgeries, and a report of the meeting and discussion being published in 
the ‘‘ Athenzeum,” the dealer brought an action for libel against that news- 
paper and lost his case. Meantime a committee, consisting of Mr Franks, 
Mr Charles Reid, and other two gentlemen, set themselves to unravel the 
mystery, and by judicious inquiry succeeded in possessing themselves of 
some of the moulds in which the objects were made, and ascertaining the 
process by which the appearance of antiquity was given to the surfaces 
Mr Gunston, one of the committee, made a sketch of the statue of a bishop 
of Rochester, and with ready humour placed upon the pedestal the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Fabricatus.” He left this sketch with one of the workmen in the 
excavations, asking him to inquire after such a figure, as if he supposed 
that such a figure had really been found. Next day he received an an- 
cient-looking figure, an exact copy of his drawing, and with the pedestal 
inscribed—this time, in every sense, truly —“ Fabricatus.” 


* The Greek letter X (chi) on the Assaria struck at Chios has the form of a Maltese 
cross.—(Numis. Chron, viii. 139.) 
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Monpay, 11th January 1875. 
DAVID LAING, Esq., Foreign Secretary, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, 
Rey. James EH. Gituespiz, Minister of Kirkgunzeon. 


was elected a Corresponding Member of the Society, 


The following Gentlemen were also elected Fellows of the Society :— 


Sir James Coxe, M.D., Kinellan. 
GrorcE H. Nivout, Esq., Dundee. 
Wixuiam Watson, Esq., 3 Dean Terrace. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By Henry Leask, Esq., Boardhouse, Birsay, Orkney. 


Collection from the Broch of Okstrow (Haugster How), parish of 
Birsay, Orkney, comprising :— 

Five Hammer Stones, or Pounders of red sandstone, from 4 to 6 inches 
in length. 

Flat circular stone, 4 inches diameter, and 14 inch in thickness, with 
a hole picked through its centre, apparently by a metal tool. 

Stone Cup or Vessel of Red Sandstone, 6 inches diameter. The out- 
side of this vessel is partly the natural surface of the boulder from which 
it was made; the sides, however, have been pecked with a tool to make 
them straighter than the natural shape of the boulder, and the rim is 
bevelled or sloped away towards the outside. The cavity, which still bears 
the marks of pecking, apparently by a metal tool by which it has been 
hollowed out, is 34 inches in diameter, and 1? inches deep; the sides of 
the vessel being about an inch thick in the upper part. It is here figured 
along with an oval shaped cup or vessel of red sandstone from the Broch 
of Bowermadden, Caithness, for the purpose of comparison. (See Pro- 
ceedings, vol. ix. p. 247.) 

VOL. XI. PART I. F 
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Stone, 5 inches long, and 24 inches thick, partially hollowed on one 
side. 

Dise of Slaty Stone, 34 inches diameter, smoothly polished on both 
sides, and ground round the edges, which are now somewhat broken, ‘This 
disc is similar in character to the more highly polished discs of harder 
stone figured on p. 358 of the Proceedings, vol. x., though slightly larger 
and more coarsely finished. 

Dise of Slaty Stone, 24 inches diameter, roughly chipped. 





Cups or Vessels of Red Sandstone. 


. 1. From the Broch of Okstrow, Orkney. (34 inches in diameter. ) 
. 2. From the Broch of Bowermadden, Caithness. (7 x 5 inches.) 


ee Rs! 
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Lamp of Stone, nearly triangular in shape, 5 inches in length, 4 
inches in breadth, and 23 inches in thickness, having an oval hollow 3 
inches long and 23 inches wide, excavated in its upper surface to the 
depth of nearly half an inch, and a smaller hollow of about half an inch 
diameter closely adjoining the larger one towards the pointed end of the 
stone. The stone itself is a natural boulder of coarse red sandstone, 
flattened on two sides, and evidently selected because of its adaptability 
to the purpose intended. 

Lamp of Red Sandstone, being a natural pebble of oval form, 34 inches 
long, 25 inches broad, and 14 inch thick, flattened on its upper face, on 
which a shallow circular cavity is neatly worked 1? inches diameter, and 
fully $ inch deep. Alongside of this there is a smaller cavity:? inch in 
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diameter, and scarcely so deep as the larger one. A slight ridge at the 
intersection of the two circular cavities is left in the stone. Similar 
lamps are frequently found in the brochs. Along with the one now pre- 
sented there is here figured, for comparison, a lamp of grey sandstone, 
now in the Museum, which was found in the Broch of Kettleburn, Caith- 
ness, by Mr A. H. Rhind (see Proceedings, vol. i. p. 267), but not figured 





Lamps of Sandstone. 


Fig. 1. From the Broch of Okstrow, Orkney, 34 inches long. 
Fig. 2. From the Broch of Kettleburn, Caithness, 6 inches long. 


by him, probably, because being the first that had occurred, its nature 
and purpose were not at that time suspected. It is considerably larger 
than the one from Okstrow, being 6 inches long by 5 inches broad, and 2 
inches thick, the larger cavity measuring 3 inches diameter, and the 
smaller one alongside of it 1 inch diameter. There is a similar lamp in 
the Museum from the Broch of Old Stirkoke in Caithness, and there are 
several in Mr Petrie’s collection at Kirkwall. 

Long-handled Comb of Bone, 6 inches in length, having the remains of 
9 teeth, two of which only are entire, and are 2 inch in length. The 
implement is flat on the under side, which shows an open cancellated 
structure resembling that of the bones of the whale. 

Long-handled Comb of Bone, short type, 44 inches in length. ‘The 
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teeth, of which only three remain, are 1 inch in length, and the saw-marks 
extend backwards for 14 inch beyond the implantation of the teeth. 

Rubbing-bone, 34 inches long by 2 inches broad, and + inch thick, made 
of the hard outer layer of a large bone, probably of a whale. It is 
rubbed perfectly flat, and on each of its edges bears marks of having 
been much used in smoothing some soft material. These rubbing-bones 
and long-handled combs being so often found together, suggest that both 
were implements connected with weaving,—the comb for striking the 
threads of the weft together, and the bone for smoothing or calendaring 
the web after it was woven. (See paper by Mr Anderson “ On Spinning 
and Weaving in the Pictish Towers,” Proceedings, vol. ix. p. 548, where 
several of these implements are figured). 

Whorl or Spindle-stone of Red Sandstone, smoothed and rounded on 
the edge, 1} inch in diameter. 

Whorl or Spindle-stone of soft Claystone, roughly finished, 1} inch in 
diameter. 

Whorl or Spindle-stone of Red Sandstone, 14 inch in diameter, orna- 
mented with rows of small pits slightly sunk in the stone. 

Whorl or Bead-like object of polished Bone, 1 inch in diameter. 

Whorl or Bead-like object of soft Claystone, 14 inch in diameter, flat 
on the under side, convex on the upper. 

Whorl or Bead-like object formed of the ball of the femur of an animal, 
flattened on one side and perforated by a hole } inch wide at the two 
extremities, but narrowing to less than } inch in the middle. 

Ring of Bone, 2 inches diameter, perforated with small holes at irregular 
distances. 

Implement of Bone, 34 inches in length, bearing some resemblance to 
the handle of a knife, but having a piece cut out of both sides near the 
thick end, and an oval hole pierced through it. 

Bone Pin, 3} inches in length, with a flattened head. 

Tableman, 1 inch diameter, made of the tooth of an ox, flat on the 
under side, semi-globular above. 

Small Ring of Bronze or Brass, 1 inch in diameter. 

Bronze Pin, 4? inches long, having a small ring, # inch diameter, 
loosely swung in its head and ornamented with parallel and crossed lines, 
as shown in the accompanying woodcut. 
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Small Penannular Brooch of Bronze, consisting of a ring of bronze 
wire, 14 inch in diameter, ornamented with transverse lines, and ter- 
minating in rude imitations of serpents’ heads. The pin, which is barely 





Bronze Pin from the Broch of Okstrow (4% inches in length). 


longer than the diameter of the brooch, widens at the butt end, and is 
bent back so as to form a sort of loose collar grasping the brooch. 








Brooch from the Broch of Okstrow (14 inch in diameter). 


Bronze Mounting or Handle of a vessel 3 inches in length (see the 
woodcut on p. 86). 

Fragment of the Red Glazed Ware of Romano-British or Gallo-Roman 
manufacture, usually known as Samian or Aretine ware, consisting of 
part of the bottom of a bowl-shaped vessel measuring 6 inches in diameter. 
There is a small hole drilled in one corner of the fragment, as if for a 
clamp of metal to mend the broken vessel. 
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Fragment of Red Glazed Ware, indicating a shallow, straight-sided vessel 
of considerable size. It is a mere fragment, 3 inches long by 14 inch 
broad, and has three small holes pierced in it as if for clamps of soft 
metal to repair the broken vessel. 

Portion of Red Glazed Ware which has been rubbed down on two of 1ts 
sides. 

Two pieces of coarse Red Pottery, unglazed, one having a flat everted 
lip. 

Six fragments of Deer-horn, some partially shaped into implements or 
handles of implements. 

Also a small Cup of Steatite, about 1 inch diameter, found at the 
Knowe of Saverough. 











Bronze Handle from the Broch of Okstrow (3 inches in length). 


(2.) By Witxi1am Mortimer, Esq., 33 Dublin Street, through J. W. 
Batman, Esq., C.E., India Buildings. 


Silver Spoon, inscribed “ M. Bannatin, 1674.” 


(3.) By Capt. F. G. Jackson, 21st Royal Fusileers. 


Whorl of Black Micaceous Claystone (split), ornamented with lines, 
found at Chapelton, Ayrshire. 


(4.) By the Sociery. 


Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological Society. Vol. II., Pt. 2. 
1874. 8vo. 
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(5.) By the Assocrarep Soctretizs. 


Reports and Papers read at the Meetings of the Architectural Socicties 
of Lincoln, York, &c. 1874. 8vo. 


(6.) By the Powys Lanp Crvp. 


Collections, Historical and Archeological, relating to Montgomeryshire. 
Pt. xv. 1874. 8vo. 


The following Communications were read :-— 


ARTICLES BY ROBERT, BISHOP OF CAITHNESS, AGAINST GEORGE, 
EARL OF CAITHNESS, FOR VARIOUS EXCESSES, AND BREACHES OF 
SANCTUARY, WITH THE EARL’S ANSWERS AND THE BISHOP’S 
REPLIES—a.p. 1549. FROM THE CHARTER-ROOM AT DUNROBIN. 
WITH REMARKS ON THE RIGHT OF SANCTUARY IN SCOTLAND 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION. By JOHN STUART, Esa, LL.D. 
SECRETARY. . 


The document which I have now to bring before the Society was first 
noticed by me in the course of an examination of the charters at Dunrobin 
for the Historical Manuscripts Commission made in the year 1870. It is 
noticed in the second Report of the Commissioners,! and as it appeared to 
me to contain many curious illustrations of the condition of the north of 
Scotland about the middle of the sixteenth century, I was led to apply 
to the Duke of Sutherland for permission to bring it under the notice of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and in consequence of his ready sanction, it 
was forwarded to me some time ago by Mr Joass, the minister of Golspie, 
for that purpose. It is as follows :— 


Certane articulis send be ane Reuerend fader in God Robart Elect con- 
fermat of Cathenes to ane noble and potent lord George Erle of Cathenes 
his wassall and tennent of the baronie of May to be performit conforme 
to his band gevin to the said reuerend fader and his successouris for him 
his airis and assignais Erlis of Cathenes of the dait at Dornocht xij° Augusti 

1 Appendix to Second Report, p. 177. 
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anno ete. xlix®. The said noble lordis anssueris thervpon, and the con- 
futatione therof following. 


The first article. 


Inprimis the said reuerend fader desiris the said noble and potent lord 
Erle of Cathenes to keip and fulfill his said band maid to him be the 
quhilk he aucht to put Dauid Sinclar his principale seruand and baillie 
within the boundis of Cathenes to libertie and fredome violentlie handlit 
be his lordship, and inordourlie keipt within his firmans instantlie. 


The anssuer of the said lord. 


To the first I did nay wrang in taking of my brother albeit the same 
had [ | trew becaus he wes and is my awn seruand and had my fee as 
is[ _] knawn and maid me sic offenssis as deseruit takin therfor ye ar 
oblist [ | fortifee the same be your bandis quhilkis ye are sworne to. 


The confutatioune of the ansuer. 


Quhare the said Erle allegis that he did nay wrang in taking of Dauid 
Sinclair baillie and speciall seruand to the said reuerend fader be resson 
the said Dauid had fee of the said Erle and gef him his band therfor. 
It is onderstandin be the said reuerend fader and his weill av[ | counsale 
that the said Dauid is to be done for be him, because he[ ‘| the quenis 
grace fre liege and his lordship’s speciall seruitour inordourlie[ | 
and presonit nocht being conyict for onye cryme conforme to the law 
[ | efferis and that the said Erle aucht to put the said Dauid Sinclar to 
libertye conforme to his forsaid band, quhairin the said Erle of Cathnes 
his airis and assignais ar oblist onder panis contenit tharin to fortifie[ | 
manteine the said reuerend fader his seruandis and baillies etc, and 
thocht the said baillie mycht be foundin concurrand in maner of equale 
band with the said Erle. It gevis him nay place to handle the said 
baillie inordourlie bot rather to haif menit his offenss to the said reuerend 
fader and to haif desirit his lordship to haif pvneist him or ellis to haif 
concurrit to his pynischement thairfor conforme to justice. And if the 
said Erle wilbe obstinat in the said reuerend faderis desiris of his first 
article it is thocht expedient his lordship vse the panis contenit in his 
band. 
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The secund article. 


To desyre the said Erle to deliuer Arche Keyth to justice for violent 
handis putting on schir Alexander Mernis his awn curat within sanctuarii 
of the Kirk of Wyk in the moneth of December in anno etc., ]mo be 
the quhilk violence the kirk and kirkyard thairof wes suspandit within 
the said Erlis boundis within twa mylis to his principale place of Gernego. 
Quhilk Arche thairefter nocht being perschewit be the said Erle conforme 
‘to his band bot erar fortifiet and mantenit be him efter he wes requerit 
be the said reuerend faderis seruitouris conforme to the said band 
throuch quhilk occasione of the said Erlis manteinance of the said 
Archeis iniquitie he crewallie slew Schir Johne Simsone seruand and 
chamerlane to the said reuerend fader, godfader and gossep to the said 
Arche, and after the process of hornyng wes impetrat and execut upon 
him for the said crewalteis and speciall charge of authorite to cerss and 
seik him our all quhare within the boundis of the dyocy of Cathenes 
derect to the said Erle for fulfilling of his said band, the said Erle ressait 
him within his place and fortilice of Gernego, and thairefter mantenit him 
in his steding of Substerwyk in hie contemption of the authorite and 
violatione of his band forsaid. 


The ansuer. 


To the second I causit the bishoppis baillie forsaid chalmerlane and. 
messenger to cerss and seik my place of Gernego I being myself in Sub- 
sterwyk efter the bruit raiss, quhar as I belief thai fand nocht Archebald 
[ | as I haif instrumentis to shaw, and past with the said baillie 
etc. efter ressait of the authorite to cerss him quhar I beleuit to haif 
foundin | | said Arche conforme to my promess and band albeit I 
com hwlie [ | And as to the probatioune of the secund article 
I refer me thairto. 


The confutation of the secund anssuer. 


To the secund thare misteris litill ansuer sen it is confutit within it 
self contenand bot vain saingis and the artikle beand mater in deed and 
notourlie knawn that the said Arche Keyth wes and is nocht onlie ressait 
be the said Erle in his place of Gernego bot als hes bene and is mantenit 
be him in his awn howss and steding of Submister lyke as may be clerlie 
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provin, and the cersing and instrumentis allegit be the said Erle ar colorit 
and wayne in violatioune of his promes and bandis as the hale cuntre 
can testifee Quharefor it is thocht expedient that the panis contenit in 
the said band be set forthervartis or ellis the said Erle to fulfill the said 
article. ' 


3io, 
Item the violent hand putting on the curat of Bowar on pasche day in 
anno etc. lij° within the sanctuarii of Wattin be the said Erlis tenent 


callit Johne Williamson and his complices in Vestmistar conforme to the 
said Erlis band to be remedit. 


The Erlis ansuer vpon the third article. 


To the thrid I beleif the same is nocht trew becaus the curat is nocht 
plenteous and that I hard nay vord therof. 


The confutatioune. 


Quhare the said Erle makis ane anssuer vpon his beleif that the thrid 
article is nocht of verite the beleif falis and the article is trew as may be 
provin and aucht to be reformit conforme to the said band or ellis the 
panis thairof to be vsit And the said Erlis denying of the horning of the 
said violence committing is planit be his lordship, vthervaiis vnder 
colour of ane amendis making to the puir preist without respect of the 
fulfilling of the said band. 


The ferd article. 


The said reuerend fader desiris the pollution of the kirk and sanctuarii 
of Far to be amendit, sen that the said Erle nocht only gart tak avay all 
insycht and geir put thairin in keping bot als tuik out of the samen 
XVlj personis agit and decrepit men and bairnis onder colour of saifty be 
vertu of his gret aytht sworne in presens of ane gret auditour and incon- 
tinent thairefter gart crewallie dispone one thaim and als to caus restore 
the spulze of the chalice chrissumstok Eucharest and ornamentis of the 
altaris of the said kirk of Far sen the sacramentis can nocht be ministrat 
for want thairof quhilk desyre is conforme to the said Erlis band forsaid. 
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The ansuer vpone the ferd artikle. 


To the ferd thair wes nocht sic geir in the kirk at my cuming, and to 
the brekking thairof I deny, and albeit I had tane out the geir that wes 
in the samen I did nay wrang, for thir causis, first, thai brek kirk thame 
self or euer the same wes sterit by ws, secundlie the geir that wes within 
the samen pertenit to ws Cathenes men Thridlie thai come furth of the 
said kirk and maid fyre etc. And thane tuik refuge at the samen quhilk 
suld be nane of the law And ferdlie we did nay wrang becaus we had the 
authorite for ws to tak thame selfis and there geir quhare thai mycht 
be apprehendit. 


The Confutatioune 


The senister ansuer vpon the ferd article confutis the same ansuer In 
singe thairof the said Erle may caus Marie Geolachis sone callit Johne 
Sutherland in Barredale restoir the messe buik of the kirk of Far, and 
vtheris Cathenes men the ornamentis of the altar thairof Quhilk sanc- 
tuarii the said Erle and his complicis had nay power be authorite nor 
vther vaiis to violat, and thocht his lordship allegis in the first vainlye 
that the personis that wes takin out of the said Kirk brek the samen or 
euer he or his sterit it etc. that pairt requiris nay ansuer becaus it is 
knawn iniust and nocht of verite and nocht his lordships honour to haif 
allegit sic. To the secund pvnct gif the geir beand in the said kirk and 
sanctuaril, si pro non pertenit to Cathenes men It becom nocht to thame 
to mell with the same violentlie in brekking of sanctuarii bot rather to 
selk thairto be the lawis The allegeance to the thrid pvnct that the said 
auld and decrepit personis and bairnis come furth of the said kirk and 
maid fyre etc. The fyre within the said Erlis boundis wes nocht maid 
nor committit tua or thre daiis efter the saidis pvir decrepit men and 
bairnis wes crewally disponit on Quhare it is allegit in the ferd pvnet 
that the said Erle did nay wrang becaus he had the authorite for him to 
tak the saidis personis and geir quhar thai mycht be apprehendit The 
commission of the authorite gevin to the said Erle is wrang onderstanding 
quharby he has nay power to pershew onye bot thame that war at our 
souerane ladeis horn as the saidis feble and decrepit men and bairnis 
wer nocht And thair gudis and geir to be inbrocht to his grace behuiff 
and nay violatione of santuarii contenit thairin nor spulze of the orna- 
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mentis of kirkis, birnyng of feild chapellis, nor takkin out of sanctuaril 
all the pwir preist of Farris insycht cleding and geir to his vtir herschip, 
suay the said Erle hes violat his said band and incurris the panis contenit 
thairin. 


The fyft article. 


Item the said reuerend fader desiris the said Erle to amend the faill 
maid on his land of Deran that quhar William Keyth tenent thare wes 
avand certane ground det for the quhilk Dauid Sinclar baillie to the said 
reuerend fader causit to arrest his corn vpon the said ground of Deran 
quhilkis cornis the said Erle causit his officeris and seruandis thresche 
doun and tak of the ground violentlie and apply to his lordshipis vse in 
violatione of his fayth and band forsaid 


The Erlis ansuer 


To the fyft I maid nay spulze of the ground becaus I had ane precept 
derect be the baillie to be paiit of certane restis that William Keyth 
aucht me conform to ane decrett gevin be certane auditouris of compt. 


The confutatione thairof. 


The said ansuer to the fyft article is nay les nor strange and apperis to 
be vonderous wrang becaus Dauid Sinclar baillie forsaid maid the complent 
of the said violent spulze and all officeris perteining the said reuerend 
fader denyis that onye precept wes derect to thame or onye ane of thame, 
to allowiss the arrestment contenit in the said article or to be present at 
the said spulze committing suay the said Erlis ansueris ar bot wain and 
his lordship aucht [nocht] allanerlie to mak payment of the said William 
Keythis ground det to the said reuerend fader bot als to mak conding 
mendis to his lordship for the said violent spulze or ellis the panis con- 
tenit in his band forsaid to be vsit in his contrar. 


The sext article. 


Item the said reuerend fader desiris the pvir auld preist schir Thomas 
Cormaksone to be restorit to his dwittie of his ruid seruice of the kirk 
of Wyk conforme to his possessione thairof the space of xl or 1. yeris 
bigane quhill the said Erle laitlie, the said reuerend fader being in France, 
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maid derogatione thairto in violatioune of his band forsaid And it is 
beleuit the said pvir preist be colationat of the said ruid seruice be pre- 
sentatioune of the parrochinaris. 


The Erlis ansure to this article. 


To the article pertenyng the parrochinaris of Wyk towart the ruid 
seruice the parrochinaris gef nay presentatioune thairof or yit pertenis 
the same to the bischope to gif colatioune, nor I astrikkit thairto in my 
band, becaus in the tyme of the geving thairof I haif instrumentis as 
vtheris hes that I appoint me to it that ves done in your senze towartis 
the ruid seruice and protestit in the names of all the barronis and thare 
groundis that the same suld do ws nay hurt. 


The confutatioune. 


Quhare the said Erle makis ansuer to this article allegeing nay ruid 
seruice to be obseruit nor dwittie thairof to be ansuerit his lordship hes 
litill rome becaus of his band forsaid quhairin he his airis and assignais 
erlis of Cathenes ar oblist to manteine and defend all laudable actis and 
constitutionis of the dyocy of Cathenes accustomit vsit and vont of cele- 
brat memory in King James the fyft his tyme quhais saule God assolze 
ay and quhill that the saidis actis and constitutionis be cassat annullat 
in generall or provinciall counsalis lesum statute ordanit and celebrat and 
sen the ruid seruice contenit in the said article is of auld custome and 
conforme to the synodale actis of bischoppis of Cathenes thairfor the 
said Erle is oblist be his forsaid band to mantene and defend the same or 
ellis the panis contenit thairintill to incur. 


The vij article. 


Item it is desirit that the said Erle reforme his actis and proclamationis 
maid[ his curtis that nane tak teindis within the boundis of Cathenes 
without his lycence quhilk is agains the liberty of halie kirk incurring 
cursing by the violatione of the said band. 


The Erlis ansuer. 


To that article quhar I mak actis as is allegit that nay man in Cathenes 
tak teindis by my avyss quhilk is aganis the liberty of halie kirk and my 
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band, thai that informis yow thairof falis, for thare is nocht sic actis, nor 
yit am I astrikkit nocht to mak actis as I pleis to astrik my tennentis 
conforme to the law as I pleis And albeit that it wer trew as for this act 
as ye allege the same thrallis nocht halie kirk albeit it thrall my tennentis 
to do my command bot makis the liberty mair and conforme to my band 
for the weill of your kirk that nay tennentis bot thai that is responsale 
tak teindis And gif thai that ar nocht responsale salbe hereit throch 
taking of teindis and the bischope to want payment quhilk is hurt to the 
halie kirk and nay liberty to the same and suay do I nay wrang becaus I 
am nocht oblist to caus my tennentis to tak the bischoppis teindis. 


The confutation. 


It is nocht honorabill to the said Erle to deny the making of the actis 
contenit in the article sen the same wilbe provin to gidder with the 
proclamationis quhilkis wer diuerss tymis publist in cartis at the com- 
mand of the said Erle in violatione of his band forsaid quhare he his airis 
and assignais erlis of Cathenes ar oblist to fortife and manteine the said 
reuerend fader and his kirkmen to put thair landis and teindis to thare 
vtilitie and proffet and quhar the said Erle rynnis about the busse in his 
ansur to excuis his faill schawing be the making of his actis he makis the 
liberty of the kirk mair. Trewlie quhen his lordship is condinglie 
pvneist for violatione of his said band and incurring censouris it will set 
the said liberty forthervartis and mak it mair to be knawin And quhar 
the said Erle allegis that teindis wald harry pvir tennentis, quhilk vayn 
saingis can nocht excuis his said faill becaus teindis helpis pvir men and 
nocht harreis thame To the takin the said Erle and vtheris riche men 
reiffis the teindis fra the pvir men in preiudice of his said band and 
incurrand thairthrow the panis contenit thairin. 


The viij article 
Item the said reuerend fader desiris the said Erle to reforme his faill 
in reiffing of the teindis of Wyk efter thai wer set to the tennentis 
lauboraris of the ground thairof and tane actit for payment of the same 


the said reuerend fader being in France quhilk violattis the said Erlis 
band. 


as | 
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The Erlis ansuer. 


Item quhar ye allege I brek my band in intrometting with the teind 
of Wyk I noder causit intromet thairwith nor wes in the cuntre quhen 
the same wes tane nor by ane tytill I tuik it nocht, quhilk I sall schaw 
albeit the Erle of Sutherland vald nay that he gef his gude will thairto, 
quhilk I beleif he will grant. 


The confutation. 


It is merwellit that the said noble and potent lord Erle of Cathenes 
schamis nocht to allege vntrew saingis to gloiss his faling in the article 
sen it is knawn that my lord Erle of Sutherland wes nocht cumin out of 
France quhen the said teindis of Wyk wes reft fra the tennentis thairof 
and quhar the said Erle of Cathenes allegis ane tytill thair is actis to 
testifee that allegeance vayn quharefor he incurris the panis contenit in 
his forsaid band. 


The nynt article. 


Item quhar it is complainit to the said reuerend fader havelie be all his 
tennentis be north the Ord how thai ar daillie trublit be the said Erlis 
officeris at his command and takis thair mertis and pvindis to brawe his 
lordshipis place and dailie bosting to put thame crewallie to deith and 
sum laitlie tane furth of the gyrd and crewally slane by ordour of law at 
his command. 


The Erlis ansuer. 


The same is done for the veill of the countre and for pvnissing of 
dissobearis gif suay be done quhilk suld be your pairt als weill as 
myne and is sworne to the same becaus it is my action gif I had nocht 
the authorite, and as to your allegit tennent quhilk I wait ye will nocht 
grant becaus of the generall band, he is at the horne and I haif authorite 
on him quha hes cumin sindrye tymis furth of the gyrth and done sic 
thingis as the cuntre knawis, Therfor I trow and watis the gyrth suld 
nor is nay gyrth to him, nor yit wes tane furth of the gyrth and suay I 
haif done nay wrangis praing yow to considder the first band maid in 
Scrabister quhilk ye ar sworne to, or ye allege brekking of my band 
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maid to yow, for trewlie at the last thare wilbe foundin nay faill tharin 
be me. 


The confutatione hereof. 


Quhare the said Erle allegis the violence done to the said reuerend 
faderis tennentis contenit in the article preceding, done for the weill of 
the cuntre and pvnissing of dissobeiaris It is thocht gif the saidis ten- 
nentis had commit crymes deseruing pynischment thai suld haif bene 
perschewit tharefor before ane juge competent and thai or onye ane of 
thame beand convict to haif pvnist thame tharefor conforme to the lawis 
and the said reuerend fader and his baillies to haif assistit thareto con- 
forme to his band contenit in the said Erlis ansuer quhilk reuerend fader 
srantis the tennent contenit in the same his, becaus he wes vnworthylie 
tane out of Sanct Magnus gyrth and nocht acusit nor convict, crewallie 
slane without confessione, for quhilk he oft tymis cr[yit] as is planelie 
knawn, The said reuerend fader is nocht oblist be onye band to assist to 
the said Erle in onye vranguss or ongodlie besines the hole article is 
newtralie knawn and wilbe clerlie provin Quharefor the panis contenit in 
the said band suld nocht be allanerlie set fordervartis on the said Erle, 
bot als all vther persuit that may follow be the Law tharevpon. 

And thocht the said reuerend fader hes diuerss vtheris thingis to put 
to the said Erlis charge sic as the wythhalding of the few male of byrs- 
banis myln, the brekking doun of his myll of Ormelye, and wranguss 
bigging of ane vther myll on his land of Papingo, and casting doun of 
the howss pertenyng Johne Swanesone his tennent thare, stopping of the 
bigging of ane myll in litill Wlgrame pertenyng to the said reuerend 
fader, inuist withhalding of ane strath of gyrss and ane watter fisching 
callit sleacht pertenying to the said toun certane landis reft maisterfullie 
fra the tennentis of Deran and Vyk be the said Erle and his tenentis, 
and ane mert tane fra ane pvir man in Stamistar and ettin be the said 
Erle in Brawle The said reuerend fader will omitt the same and mekle 
mair hoping his Lordship will reforme freindlie the contentis in the for- 
saidis artikillis with remembrance that the said Erle hes offendit in his 
band maid to the said reuerend fader and his successouris for him his 
airis and assignais Erlis of Cathenes, quhen that he manisit and bostit his 
commissar be north the Ord nocht to vse his jurisdiction thare as efferit 
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as wilbe provin be his lordship’s hand wret to the violatione of his said 
band and incurring the panis and censowris contenit tharin etc. 


The reverend father in whose name the articles proceed, was Robert 
Stewart, brother to the Earl of Lennox, who had been elected to the See 
of Caithness on the death of Bishop Andrew Stewart, a son of the Earl of 
Athole, in the year 1542. At this time the bishop elect was only a 
youth, and having taken part with his brother, the Earl of Lennox, 
against the Earl of Arran, he was deprived of the bishopric, and lived in 
banishment for twenty-two years. He was never ordained, and on 
his return to Scotland he joined the party of the Reformation. He, 
however, retained the title of Bishop of Caithness, and enjoyed the 
revenues of the See till his death in 1586. 

George, fourth Earl of Caithness, against whom the bishop’s complaints 
were directed, was a notable character for the many acts of violence and 
eruelty which he perpetrated. He was one of the jury who acquitted 
the Earl of Bothwell in April 1567, and his oldest son was married to 
. the Earl of Bothwell’s only sister. 

During the unsettled times which preceded the Reformation in Scot- 
land, it was the custom of the great Churchmen to appoint as their 
baillies the members of some powerful family, or to enlist their aid by 
obtaining from them bonds of maintenance. ‘hese were expected to 
protect their property from encroachment, and their vassals from the 
tyranny of their neighbours. At all times the allegiance of these baillies 
and maintainers was precarious, and at the time of the Reformation, 
when the ideas of property became unsettled, they contrived in many 
cases to appropriate as inheritances for their own families the lands 
which had been entrusted to their keeping or protection. 

It so happened in the case of the barony of Mey, referred to in the 
bishop’s complaint; as we find that in course of time it became the 
property of William, the second son of Earl George, who thus founded 
the family of Sinclair of Mey. ‘The earl’s eldest son, the Master of 
Caithness, was unfortunate in his career; for having fallen under his 
father’s displeasure, and being persuaded to seek his father’s presence 
at Girnego and clear himself from the suspicions which had arisen, in 
the words of Sir Robert Gordon, “The very same night that they 
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arrived at Girnigo (now called Castell Sinckler) the Earl of Catteynes, as 
he was talking with his sone the Mr, caused, by a secret signe, a 
company of armed men rush in at the chamber doore, and apprehend 
the Master, who wes presentlie fettered in sure bands, and thrust into 
prison within that castle; wher he was keiped in miserable captivitie for 
the space of seaven yeirs, and died at last in prissone by famine and 
vermine, as a disasterous subject of a cruell fortune.” 

In December 1556 the earl had a remission from the Queen for many 
crimes committed by him, some of them being those of which he was 
accused by the bishop, and which he denied in his answers to the 
bishop’s complaint. Thus there was remitted to him his part of the cruel 
slaughter and murder of Sir John Symsoune by his servant, Archibald 
Keith, in the Weik ; for besieging and taking the fortalice of Akirgill, 
belonging to William, Earl Marischall; for taking and imprisoning 
Alexander Keyth in his place of Girnego ; for taking David Sinclare, his 
brother, the baillie of the Bishop of Caithness, and imprisoning him in 
the said place for a long time; for the cruel slaughter of William 
Murray, captain of the Queen’s House of Scarmclet, committed “on 
suddenty,” and various other crimes.” 

It will have been remarked that several of the bishop’s complaints 
related to deeds of violence committed on churchmen by the earl, and to 
his alleged breaches of the privilege of sanctuary. 

In the second article the earl is accused of resetting Arche or Archibald 
Keith, who had slain Sir John Simsone, the bishop’s chamberlaine, and 
godfather to Archibald himself, and for his share in this the earl gets 
the remission which I have quoted. It would seem, however, that 
Archibald had previously laid violent hands on Sir Alexander Mernis, 
his own curate, within sanctuary of the kirk of Wyk, whereby the kirk 
and kirkyard were polluted, and their use suspended. 

The third article complains of violent hand-putting on the curate of 
Bower on Easter day, in the year 1552, within the sanctuary of Watten, 
by one of the earl’s retainers. The fourth describes the earl’s invasion 
and consequent pollution of the kirk and sanctuary of Far, where 
eighteen people had taken refuge, and whom the earl took furth, “and 


* The Genealogy of the Earls of Sutherland, pp. 163-4. 
? Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, i, pp. 394-5. 
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incontinent thairefter gart crewallie dispone on.” He was also accused of 
carrying away the vessels and ornaments of the church, so that the sacra- 
ment could no longer be ministered. 

The ninth article accuses the earl of cruelties to the bishop’s tenants 
north of the Ord, some of whom “he had laitlie tane furth of the gyrd 
and crewally slane,” and specially he had taken one of his tenants out of 
St Magnus’ gyrth,! neither accused nor convicted, and cruelly slain 
him without confession, for which he had frequently cried. 


I am led to take the opportunity of making a few remarks on the nature 
of the right of sanctuary as understood in Scotland before the Reforma- 
tion, and to indicate the change of feeling with which they had come to 
be regarded. 

By the ancient ecclesiastical law of Scotland, every church having the 
right of baptism, or where there is a cemetery, was declared to be a sure 
refuge to every one having a lawful right to it, for thirty paces around 
the cemetery. ” 

But besides this ecclesiastical immunity, the sovereign could confer on 
a church special rights of sanctuary—as Malcolm the Maiden did on the 
church of Inverleithen, when he granted to it the same right of sanctuary 
through all its territory as was enjoyed by the church of Stow in Wedale, 
or that of Tyningham in Lothian, These were churches to which 
probably a very early reverence was accorded, the former from its pos- 
sessing an image of the Blessed Virgin, supposed to have been brought 
from Jerusalem by King Arthur, and the latter as the church of St Bal- 
dred, the great apostle of the Lothians. Among our Celtic forefathers the 
reverence for the founders of churches continued fresh long after their 
day, and out of this feeling arose such extensive rights of sanctuary as 
are ascribed to that of St Malrubha at Applecross, while we may detect 
a like result from the same feeling of reverence among the Northumbrians 
for their great saint, St Cuthbert. 


1 The ehurch of S. Magnus is in the parish of Halkirk, and was originally attached 
to an hospital named after this saint, situated near the foot of a hill called from it 
Spittalhill. Its cemetery was the burial place of the clan Gun, the members of 
which carried their dead to be interred in it from great distances, 

2 Statuta Eccles. Scotic. vol. ii. p. 46. 
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At times the limits of the girth were defined by four crosses, as at 
Lesmahagow and Torphichen. 

The original idea of the privilege conferred by sanctuary was much the 
same as that possessed by the cities of refuge among the Jews, not to 
confer an immunity on all sorts of malefactors, but to protect the life 
of one who had committed unpremeditated slaughter and without 
malice. 

The privilege was the subject of legislation in Scotland at various 
periods, and when thieves as well as murderers enjoyed it. By a law of 
Alexander II. it was ordered that a thief who took sanctuary, if he con- 
fessed and was shriven, restored the stolen property, paid the king’s fine, 
and swore upon the relics or the Gospels never to thieve again, might 
depart to his home scathless. If he was unable to pay the king’s fine he 
still escaped with life and limb, but he was to leave the country, and 
remain an alien to his native land until he could make his peace with the 
king. 

However beneficent the right might be in times of disorder and violence, 
it was one which came to be greatly abused, and a statute of King James 
III. sets forth that ‘“meny personis comittis slachteris upone forthocht 
feleny in trast that thai salbe difendit threw the Immunite of holy kirk 
and girth and passis and remanis in Sanctuarie,”? so that it was necessary 
to provide that in all cases of forethocht felony, where the culprit places 
himself in girth for safety of his person, the sheriff shall come to the 
ordinary in places under their jurisdiction, and in places exempt, to the lorde 
maisters of the girth, and apprise him that such a man has committed a 
crime of forethocht felony—tanquam incediator viarum et per industriam, 
for the quhilk the law grants nocht nor allows such persons to enjoy the 
immunity of the kirk, and the sheriff shall require the verdict of an 
assize, whether the crime be forthocht felony or not, and if it be found to 
have arisen from ‘‘ suddente,” the accused is to be restored again to the 
freedom and immunity of holy church and girth. 

An Act of James V.’ is entitled “The remeid for deliverry of thame 


1 Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. i. p. 71; Robertson’s Scotland under 
her Early Kings, vol. ii. p. 47; Acts, vol. i. pp. 95-6. 
2 Acts vol. ii.; p. 348. 
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that fleis to girthe,” and provides that for the more speedy punishment of 
those who commit slaughter upon forethought felony and flee to girth, 
conform to previous acts made theranent, which often take no effect 
through pretence of excuse of the masters thereof, spiritual men, who will 
not deliver the said trespassers to the king’s officers, all masters of girths 
shall appoint responsible baillies or masters of girths, who shall be bound 
to deliver all committers of slaughter upon forethought felony and flees to 
girth, and other trespassers who cannot claim the privilege thereof con- 
form to the Canon Law, and Acts of Parliament, to the king’s officers to 
underly the law. 

Latterly the right came to be viewed with jealousy by the civil courts, 
as appears in the case ofa claim by the Black Friars of Glasgow in 1553, 
for the precinct of their convent, that it should have conceded to it the 
right and privilege of sanctuary, at least for recent and sudden crimes, 
in which they affirmed that the right had been enjoyed past memory of 
man, and observed so reverently that it had never been violated by any 
sort of person. ‘They added that its recognition would be a public bene- 
fit, “nane uthir [sanctuarie] being in the west partis of the realme fra 
Torphiching west bot the said place allanerlie.”! T'he Lords of Session, 
however, before whom the action was brought, called on the Friars to 
produce a written grant of the immunities which they claimed, and on 
failing to do so gave judgment against them. 

Although the reverence for sanctuary did not hinder the Earl of Caith- ° 
ness from violating their privileges, and although they had ceased in 
general to be regarded with the feelings which led to their original insti- 
tution, yet it seems plain that the poor husbandmen of Caithness still 
expected a protection to themselves and their goods, which the law could 
not afford when they took refuge within the boundaries of the sanctuary 
at Far. 

I may close these remarks with the following story from “ Fordun’s 
Chronicle,” which shows how very strong was the regard for sanctuary in 
the early part of the 14th century, when it could even lay its hand on 
the revenge of English soldiers in their pursuit of Scottish murderers :— 

In 1337, when the Castle of Edinburgh was in the hands of an English 
garrison, Robert Prendergest, a Scotsman, after killing the marshall and 

1 Statuta Eccles. Scotic. vol. ii. p. 262. 


: 
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mortally wounding three of the English soldiers, took refuge in the 
sanctuary at Holyrood, which, as at Durham, was by the ringing of a bell. 
His pursuers, the English, found him on his knees before the altar, and 
although out of reverence of God, they desisted from farther pursuit, yet 
they made a sure watch, and shut up the culprit, prohibiting any one from 
bringing him food, and at night, when he was overtaken with sleep, they 
poked him up with long wooden goads, that thus, being without sleep 
and food, he might the sooner end his miserable life. Thus matters went 
on for twelve days, during which the sacrist, when the brethren were at 
lauds, ascended the roof, and tying certain victuals in a rope, he let it 
down unperceived to him who was confined. At last, one night the 
sacrist, taking two of the canons with him, let down a stronger rope, 
which the prisoner tied round his body, and then was speedily raised 
aloft by the canons, Having clothed him in the habit of a canon, and 
in the early morning gone out with him as if to walk, they led him to 
Salisbury Park, and let him go free! 


1UE 


NOTICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC 
ARCHEOLOGY HELD AT STOCKHOLM IN AUGUST 1874. By R. W. 
COCHRAN PATRICK, Esq, B.A., LL.B., F.S.A. Scor. 


Having had the opportunity this summer, during a short stay in Sweden 
and Denmark, of being present at the International Congress of Archzo- 
logists at Stockholm, in August, possibly the following brief notice of it, 
written at the time, may be of interest to some of the members of the 
Society. 

The meeting of the last season was the seventh which has been held. 
The object of the Congress is to bring together archeologists from every 
part of the world, to discuss subjects of antiquarian interest connected with 
prehistoric man. Papers are read by the members of the Congress on 
these subjects, and are generally so arranged that they have reference to 
the country in which, for the time, ‘the meeting takes place. 

By a standing rule all the papers are written, and public discussion 

 Scotchron. lib. xiii. cap. 42, vol. ii. p. 327. 
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takes place in French. It has been arranged that the next meeting shall 
take place at Buda-Pesth. 

In many respects the meeting of last year has been the most successful 
which has been held, and besides nearly a thousand Swedes and Norwe- 
gians, about four hundred foreign members were present. The Congress 
was opened on the 7th of August. The place of meeting was the “ Rid- 
darhus,” or House of Assembly of the Nobles, a venerable building, of no 
great architectural pretensions, but full of historical interest. The séance 
was commenced by a few words from Count Henning Hamilton, Grand 
Chancellor of the Universities of Sweden, and President of the Committee 
of Organisation. After welcoming the members to Stockholm, he called 
on the secretary, M. Hans Hildebrand, to give an address, in which he 
alluded to the history of the building where the Congress was now assem- 
bled, and to the stirring events which in bygone times had taken place on 
this very spot. Here it was that Gustavus Wasa was elected King of 
Sweden, and the crown declared hereditary in his family; here his 
grandson, Gustavus Adolphus, addressed to his subjects his famous speech 
before he started on the career of conquest which only terminated with 
his life on the fatal field of Liitzen ; and here, in still later times, Berna- 
dotte, the son of a country solicitor at Pau, and Marshal of France, 
directed those wise measures which have restored to Sweden peace and 
prosperity. 

The inauguration was closed by the election of the vice-presidents and 
council. The Congress chose Mons. Hildebrand, sen., well known in this 
country for his work on the Anglo-Saxon coinage ; the venerable Nilsson, 
now in his eighty-eighth year, yet still as fresh and vigorous in intellect 
as ever; Mr Franks, of the British Museum; and MM. de Quatrefages, 
Virchow, Dupont, Leemans, and Bogdanow as vice-presidents ; and as the 
council, fourteen members from the various countries represented at the 
Congress. Mr Evans, whose recent work on stone implements has gained 
him a European reputation, was elected to represent Great Britain. At 
six o’clock the town of Stockholm entertained the foreign members of the 
Congress to a very grand entertainment at Hasselbacken, a charming spot, 
beautifully situated in the famous Djurgard. Here preliminary discus- 
sions on the dry questions which were to occupy attention during the 
coming week took a more lively form, and perhaps the only uncomfortable 
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traces of man’s past existence which were noticed, occurred next morning 
in the cranja of some of the members. 

The first subject considered on the following day was, ‘“‘ What are the 
most ancient traces of man’s existence in Sweden?” and in the afternoon 
some theories were propounded regarding the occurrence of amber, and 
the routes which it is supposed the commerce in it followed. 

On Sunday the Congress did not sit, but the various museums in Stock- 
holm were thrown open to the members, and many took advantage of the 
privilege. The National Museum, which was only completed in 1868, is 
an extremely fine building, and the collections contained in it are of them- 
selves quite a recompense for the long journey. It was built at the public 
expense, and occupied eighteen years in its construction. The prehistoric 
antiquities are of particular interest. In Sweden the age of stone closed 
about three thousand years ago. From recent explorations in Vestergét- 
land, it is evident that the domestic animals—such as the ox, horse, sheep, 
pig, and dog—were known before the close of this period ; but it is not 
certain, though possible and probable, that agriculture was practised 
before the use of metals. Upwards of 35,000 specimens of stone imple- 
ments, all found in Sweden, are contained in this department, represent- 
ing nearly every known type. Many of them are of great beauty, and the 
method of arrangement is admirable. Of the bronze age (which is sup- 
posed to have commenced in Sweden about a thousand years before the 
Christian era) many fine specimens are also preserved. It is almost cer- 
tain that the only metals known in the first period of the bronze age were 
bronze and gold, and that the bronze was imported from other countries, 
A very fine vase of gold (No. 249 in the catalogue by M. Oscar Mon- 
telius) is particularly worthy of attention. In the coin department it is 
singular to find that the most complete collection of Cufic coins in Europe 
(with perhaps one exception) is in Stockholm, and that they were all 
found in Sweden, showing a great intercourse in early times with the East. 
This collection alone numbers upwards of 7000 specimens, and the Anglo- 
Saxon cabinet contains above 5000 specimens of this series, many of them 
of the highest rarity. 

A very interesting part of the museum is the gallery of Sovereigns, con- 
taining the actual arms, armour, and clothes worn by the kings and - 
queens of Sweden. Amongst them is a magnificent suit of armour of 
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Charles [X., believed to be the work of Cellini, and one of the finest in 
existence ; the sword of Charles XII., the shield of John III., and many 
others. In another room are the clothes worn by Charles XII. on the day 
he was murdered in the trenchés at Frederickshald ; and it is evident, 
from the course of the bullet through his hat, that the shot was fired from 
behind by an assassin, and not by an enemy from the fortress. The 
blood-stained gauntlet, which he raised to his head as he fell, is also 
shown. ‘This most curious collection is only surpassed by that in the 
Castle of Rosenberg at Copenhagen. ‘The gallery of paintings contains 
Vandyke’s picture of Rubens’ house, three of Rembrandt’s works, and 
many examples of the Swedish school, of no particular merit ; but in the 
gallery of sculpture the Sleeping Endymion ‘is well worthy of particular 
study. The library contains the famous Codex Aureus, a Latin MS. of 
the Gospels written in the seventh century, which originally belonged to 
Canterbury Cathedral; the ‘‘Devil’s Bible,” an enormous MS. written on 
300 asses’ skins, and many other curious MSS. The museum of Scandi- 
navian Ethnography gives a good idea of the various costumes still worn 
by the peasants in various parts of Norway and Sweden. 

When on the subject of museums I may point out a curious fact, 
which is, that Sweden and Denmark, though countries commercially poor, 
and without any great public resources, are yet able to establish and keep 
up museums of northern antiquities which are unsurpassed in the world. 
We have nothing at all approaching either the museum in Stockholm or 
the collections in Copenhagen. In the latter city, an antiquary might 
spend a month and yet not see half of what there is to see. Nothing can 
exceed the kindness and courtesy and patience with which the gentlemen 
entrusted with the care of these museums show them to those who are 
interested. J am sure that any member of this Society, who chose to take 
his summer’s run to the north, would not regret it, and would meet with 
a most cordial welcome. 

But to return to the Congress. On Monday the king was present 
during the forenoon sitting, and heard a discussion on the special charac- 
teristics of the polished stone age in Sweden. On the following day the 
members of the Congress visited the ancient city of Upsala, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the cathedral and university. The tomb of Gustavus 
Wasa and his two queens is in the cathedral, which is a fine specimen of 
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Gothic architecture, though disfigured by many tasteless additions. The 
fine pillars of Swedish marble are covered with thick coats of whitewash, 
and wooden galleries are here and there stuck up round the inside; but 
it is to be hoped that something will soon be done to restore the original 
beauty of one of the finest churches in the north. ‘The university library 
is a very good one, and contains some rare MSS., and especially the 
‘Codex Argenteus,” the oldest known work in the Gothic character. 

The ‘ Age of Bronze in Sweden” occupied the attention of the Con- 
gress on the forenoon of the 12th. Occasionally the thoughts of some of 
the members at least, wandered homewards, and wondered how the grouse 
on certain moors were enjoying the unexpected holiday which prehistoric 
archeology had given them ; but on the morrow the beautiful sail on the 
lovely Malar Lake banished all regrets. ‘The Congress on this occasion 
visited the isle of Bjork6, where, in the now deserted city of Birka, the 
holy Ansgar first preached the doctrines of Christianity. The Castle 
of Gripsholm was also inspected, with its gallery of historical pictures and 
many curiosities of interest. The two following days were devoted to 
papers and discussions on the ‘‘ Age of Iron in Sweden,” and to the ana- 
tomical characteristics of prehistoric man in Scandinavia. A full report 
of all the discussions will very shortly be printed. A grand entertainment, 
given by the king to the members of the Congress, closed the proceed- 
ings, though after the formal business was over many of the members 
went to explore some of the very interesting prehistoric remains near 
Stockholm. 
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NOTES ON THE SCULPTURED CAVES NEAR DYSART, IN FIFE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DRAWINGS OF THE SCULPTURES. By Miss C. 


MACLAGAN, -Lapy Assoctatr, S.A. Scot. CoMMUNICATED BY JOHN 
STUART, LL.D., SECRETARY. 


The two villages situated on the sea-shore to the east of Dysart were, 
not very long ago, called The Wemyss, and it is natural to suppose that 
they derived this name from the remarkable series of caves among which 
they are built—Weem (Uamha), being the Gaelic for cave, 

Some of the weems of this neighbourhood, of which tradition tells, are 
now fallen down; others, whose entrances have long been thoroughly 
hidden by landslips from the cliffs above, have very recently been brought 
to our knowledge. One of these, which is the most easterly of this group, 
is the Gaswork Cave, whose existence was discovered in the sinking of a 
tank for a gasometer. ‘There are eight or nine of these caves at present 
open. We shall now notice these in succession, beginning with the most 
westerly, which is situated between the villages of East and West 
Weinyss. It is called the Glasswork Cave, and is a truly magnificent one; 
having three entrances, west, south, and east. Its roof is about 100 feet 
in height, The span of its noble natural arches is often very grand, sustain- 
ing this loftiness far into the depth of the cave, and its innermost rocky 
wall is so smooth of surface as to suggest the idea that, in the times when 
the place was used for the manufacture of glass, the hand of man might 
have dressed it; but, on close examination, proof is found that this rock is 
in its natural, or at least its ancient, state, for just on the most artificial- 
looking portion of its surface we observed that there were graven two of 
those mystic configurations which belong to the class of our most ancient 
sculpturings. Each of these bridge-like figures is about 2 feet in length, 
and they are placed at an elevation above the floor of about 15 feet. These 
are the only gravings on its vast rock walls, and the cave is so dry that it is 
improbable that any others have been obliterated. Here there is ample 
room for the dwelling of man; it may be that ‘the rude forefathers of 
the hamlets” (The Wemyss) once abode in them. We visited this 
place at the noontide of a day, hot with a midsummer’s sunshine. Under 
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its cool shade the cows of the two neighbouring villages assembled ; 
by-and-by the village-maidens also came to milk them. Here and there 
long lines of sunbeams, bursting into the gloom through the lofty arch- 
ways, lighted up a singular scene of pastoral beauty. 

This cave and its fellows now stand about 15 feet above tide-mark, 
showing that a recession of the sea is going on here, while at the short 
distance of St Andrews there is an evident encroachment taking place. 

The second, called the Court Cave, is immediately on the east side of 
the village of East Wemyss. It is a goodly cave, with three entrances. 
Though smaller than the Glasswork Cave it has many more sculpturings 
on its sides; these, however, are more wasted by damp than those of the 
other caves. 

The third cave on which we observed sculpturings is called The Doo 
or Doocot Cave. It is almost as lofty in the roof as the first mentioned, 
but its entrances are low browed. ‘The interior is consequently dark, and 
the area is much encumbered by high walls lined with pigeon-holes, once 
the nests of the “ Doos” whose cot was this mighty cave. 

The groups of figures delineated on its rocks are detached and distant 
from each other. In our drawing we have marked this separation by lines 
of demarcation; but they, as far as possible, are drawn on the same scale. 
The lines are, generally speaking, very sharply cut. Some of those which 
have a place on the plates given by the late lamented Sir J. Y. Simpson, 
in his notes on these caves, we did not observe. The crosses, however, we 
did see, but they are executed in so very different a style of engraving 
that they seem to have no right to appear among the others. The group 
in which the “elephant” occurs, covers in line 11 feet of the rock. 

The fourth cave with sculpturings is called Jonathan’s Cave. From its 
seaward front it runs in under the site of two ancient baronial towers, 
called ‘‘ Macduft’s Castle.” From the entrance to the furthest depth of 
the cavern is upwards of 50 feet, and in line the sculpturings extead over 
40 feet of its western side. We found none on its eastern side. We 
had the carvings carefully brushed free from the lichens which obscured 
them, and on our drawing have arranged the whole with due attention to 
proportional size. We think we added some to the number of figures 
formerly observed. Among these there is one brought to light, which 
we suppose to be intended to represent the wife of the man discovered by 
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Dr John Stuart; and the figure which stands between the supposed man 
and wife may perhaps be meant for that of a child. Along the west side 
of the inner half of this cave is a projection of the rock resembling a 
bench or seat, and through the edge of the so-called bench there are.holes 
pierced at regular intervals. These holes are from 2 to 3 inches in 
diameter, and their distance from each other is about 3 feet. They suggest 
the idea of their having been intended for the passage of a rope. The 
entrance to this cave is very low, the sand of the sea-shore having drifted 
up against it, and over that sand now waves the yellow corn. The roof 
of this cave is also low, perhaps nowhere attaining to more than 20 feet 
in height. 

The fifth, or Gaswork Cave, has nothing graven on its rock surface, 
but possesses other features of interest. It is surrounded by the same 
bench-like projecting seam of rock, and the edge of it is perforated as in 
Jonathan’s Cave, only here the holes are more numerous and in better 
preservation. At the end of this bench, which is next to the entrance, 
there is also a mortar hewn out in it. It is not of the usual flower-pot shape 
of these articles, but is of a somewhat globular form, and, strange to say, 
there are traces of grain remaining init. It may have been in use at no 
very distant day, but as the entrance to this cave has for a long time been 
deeply covered up with soil, the greater probability is that the mortar and 
its contents are ancient, and owe their preservation to having been sealed 
up from the action of the air. This cave is narrow and low-browed, but 
is very dry. Its floor has been paved with large boulders of a limestone 
evidently gathered from the sea-worn stones on the neighbouring beach. 
Unfortunately they are now all tumbled about by people who had hoped 
to find some treasure under them. May not the fact that this cave had 
been paved suggest to our minds the probability that all of them had once 
been so? and again, that many other elements of human comfort which 
once were there may have perished and left no trace behind ? 


[As the sculptures on these interesting caves have not been previously 
_ described in detail in our Proceedings, and as the style of Miss Maclagan’s 
drawings cannot be easily reduced, it has been thought desirable to 
reproduce here many of the same figures, and the account of them by the 
late Professor Sir J. Y. Simpson, their discoverer, taken from the Appendix 
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to his “ Archaic Sculpturings of Cups and Circles, &c.,” Edinburgh 
(Edmonston & Douglas), 4to, 1867. These details were read to the 
Royal Society in January 1866, and only a condensed abstract, without 
the figures, was given in the Appendix to vol. vi. of our Proceedings, 
pp. 135—140.—Epbs. | 


[“ Eastward of the village of Easter Wemyss there are eight or nine 
known caves at the base of the sandstone cliffs. 

The cave nearest the village of Easter Wemyss is termed the Court 
Cave—the name being, according to local story, derived from the tradi- 
tion that King James LV., benighted near this spot, spent an evening of 
jollity within the cave amid a company of gipsies whom he found lodg- 
ing there, and who, ere the hour of parting, discovered the character of 
their royal visitor." 

This Court Cave has its walls much disintegrated and abraded ; but 
some figures are still indistinctly traceable, especially upon its eastern 
walls; and amongst them several small circles, about 2 inches in dia- 
meter, and with a central dot. There is also a distinct spectacle orna- 
ment, with one of its ends made of a single, and the other of a double 
circle, with figures of an unusual type cut on either side of it, as seen 
figured in fig. 1. A cutting like the head of one of the sceptres on the 
Sculptured Stones appears in one place, with small circles, having central 
dots placed on each side of its stalk as in fig. 2. Three figures, now 
much destroyed, like those of animals, and possibly cut originally as 
examples of the so-called elephants? of the Sculptured Stones exist at 
different points in the same wall, and are sketched in figs. 3, 4, and 5. 
The last is followed by a figure like a monogram (fig. 6); and within the 
cave is also the figure of a cut arch or horse-shoe. 

The cave placed next and east of the Court Cave passes under the name 
of the “Doo Cave” or Dovecot Cave—having been built up at its double 
entrance, and fitted up within as a pigeon-house; but the birds have now 
deserted it. This cave is one of the most magnificent in the series, being 


* The story has been made the subject of a Scottish cantata, entitled ‘‘ The Court 
Cave; or, the Hospitable Gipsies,’’ published at Edinburgh in 1816. 

* Above thirty of these so-called ‘‘elephant’’ figures have been found on the 
Sculptured Stones of Scotland. 
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high in the roof, nearly 100 feet in length, and about 60 or 70 in 
breadth. In some lights the cryptogams on its high walls and dome-like 


Fig. 1. 





ceiling show masses of beautiful and changing colours. This cave is 
very dry, and a visitor’s name, written in chalk, thirty-nine years ago— 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 





yesterday. There are many figures cut out on its interior,—generally 
upon the naturally smooth surfaces and ledges of stone a few feet above 
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the ground, but occasionally also so low down as to require the accumu- 
lated earth to be swept off in order to see them. 

In the Doo Cave a few animal forms are sculptured. There is a 
quadruped.of the shape shown in Plate III. fig. 1, and nearly two feet 
in length. The limbs, as in most of the cave and stone or monolith 
cuttings, are the most imperfect part—the fore feet ending in’a curve, 
and the hind feet being altogether wanting. 

At the further extremity of the Doo Cave are figures of two birds— 
one of them remarkable from the length and form of its tail, as repre- 
sented in the group in Plate IIL. fig.«2. Over the bird is carved and 
excavated out an elongated, somewhat curved figure, dilated at either 
extremity into a rounded trumpet form. Above these, to the left, are 
two equal limbed crosses, one of them having a second upright limb, 
and to the right is a figure of an antiquated h-like form. There are in 


Fig. 7. 





this cave two or three serpentine figures, one of which is copied in 
fig. 7. 

The various groups of emblems and figures sketched in Plate III. 
are all of them cut on the walls of the Doo Cave. The remarkable 
series in group 5, arranged like a string of hieroglyphics, are carved out 
prominently upon a projecting lintel-like ledge, and required to be looked 
up to; while the series in group 4 are placed very low down, or as the 
wall-curves round to form the floor. In this last group are two examples 
of the spectacle ornament so common on the Sculptured Stones; and 
another example exists in the remarkable group marked fig. 5. On 
the edge of the ledge in the Doo Cave my friend, Dr Paterson of Leith, 
discovered the figure of a jar, represented above in fig. 8. _ , 

On one of the smooth portions of the walls of the Doo Cave a large 
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anomalous figure is cut, two feet nine inches long, consisting of a large 
excavated irregular head—if we may term it so—an elongated body, and 
six limbs stretching downwards from it to the length of from 6 to 9 
inches each. This forms the largest individual sculpture, but its shape 
and contour are most indeterminate. Perhaps it is intended as the 
figure of a boat; or possibly it is meant to represent some of those ano- 
malous serpents and monsters which are occasionally found on the 
Sculptured Stones, as on those of Strathmartin and Meigle. 

Other figures exist on the walls of the Doo Cave. There is a good 
example of the usual form of the mirror on the Sculptured Stones, as 
copied in fig. 9; and near to that mirror is a flower-like object (fig. 10) 


Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 





analogous to figures on the Sculptured Stones of Ulbster, Dunnichen, 
Gask, &c.; while the small crescent, represented in fig. 11, is the only 
instance of that emblem among the cave sculptures, though the emblem 
is a very common one on the Sculptured Stones of Scotland. 

_ Fig. 12 is a specimen from the same cave of a monogram-like cutting, 
three or four examples of which exist on the walls of the different caves, 
as in Plate IIL, groups 3 and 5. 

But one remaining figure in the Doo Cave is specially interesting, 
from the fact that it is the exact counterpart of the only carving ana- 
VOL. XI. PART I. H 
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logous to those on the “ Sculptured Stones” of Scotland that has been 
hitherto found on aught except a monolith, viz., on a scale of silver 
armour presented to the Antiquarian Museum of Scotland by Mrs 
Durham of Largo, and whose history is this:—A man still living in 
Fife—a huckster—acting, it is said, upon an old tradition, that a knight 


Fig. 11. Fig. 13. 








lay buried in silver armour in a small barrow called Norrie’s Law, 
stealthily dug into it, found in reality the silver armour, and removed 
and sold it in pieces to the amount, it is alleged, of 400 ounces. By 
the time this spoliation was discovered, the silver armour was all melted, 
except a few fragments. One of these fragments is a scale, having cut 
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upon it a spectacle ornament traversed by the Z sceptre, and having 
appended to one end of it the head and shoulders of a dog, as in some 
modern orders of European knighthood. It is represented of its natural 
size in woodcut fig. 13. A similar figure, with the appended animal's 
head, is carved upon the interior of one of the Wemyss caves, as seen in 
woodcut fig. 14. In the original sculpture this carving is above 10 inches 
in depth, and 13 inches across. 


SA 
i 





“ Jonathan’s Cave” lies eastward of the: Doo Cave, and contains more 
figures than all the others. It is said to have obtained its name from a 


Fig. 15. 





man of the name of Jonathan and his family having used it as their 
residence, ‘The cave is about 70 feet long, and nearly 20 in breadth ; 
and it is much less in height than the Doo Cave. 

Numerous animal forms are cut upon the walls of Jonathan’s Cave. 
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One of these quadrupeds has rather a wolf-like configuration (fig. 15); 
others of them consist apparently of the deer and dog, as seen in Plate 
IV., groups 1 and 3, and fig. 9. The so-called “elephant,” such as it is, 
carved out on our Scottish Sculptured Stones with curved legs and feet, 


Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 





and its trunk thrown upwards over its head, is twice represented in 
Jonathan’s Cave,—the trunk of the animal being carried, however, more 
erect and elevated than usual, as sketched in group 2, Plate IV. There 
are also three or four different birds; one (in group 2) being a good 
sketch of the swimming swan. This figure of the swan and that of the 
head and forepart of a deer in group fig. 3 are executed with much spirit 
in a few simple lines. The fish so common on our Sculptured Stones is 
represented also in this cave (Plate IV. fig. 6). 


Fig. 18. Fig. 19. 





There are also engraved on the walls of Jonathan’s Cave several 
examples of the spectacle ornament, as seen in Plate IV., groups 1, 3, 
and 4; a group very much like a line of letters (group 5); and anomalous- 
looking, square and trident-like figures (see Plate 1V., 4, 8, 10, 11, 12). 

On a ledge at the upper end of the eave are cut a string of several 
crosses. The phototype, fig. 16, represents the form of two of them, one 
having six limbs. The crosses, and the trident-like figures, 11 and 12, 
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Plate IV., which are mixed up with them, are cut in a rougher form than 
most of the other sculptures, the tools used having splintered off portions 
of the stone on each side of the lines; while the lines in most of the 
other figures in this cave are single, narrow, and cleanly cut; but they 
vary in some instances in breadth and depth. 

In Jonathan’s Cave the crosses and tridents are cut on a ledge at the 
deepest end of the cave. The other figures are cut in series and groups 
upon the western walls of the cave. 

In the remaining Wemyss caves few sculptures on the walls have 


Fig. 20. 





been found. The spectacle ornament, copied into fig. 18, with the 
book-case-like figure, fig. 19, are carved within the entrance of the 
Sloping Cave. At the mouth of the Well Cave the figure shown in the 
phototype, fig. 17, appears like an old cutting. This cave (the Well Cave) 
is large and dark. For long it was a favourite place of pilgrimage, 
feasting, and frolic to the neighbouring inhabitants of Fife on New Year’s 
Day, old style, when its interior was duly lighted up. Its walls are in 
consequence densely cut and covered with modern names and _hiero- 
glyphics. 

Among the ancient figures cut on the Wemyss cave walls there are 
two of the human subject. The first of them is deeply cut upon the 
side of the passage or tunnel which leads out of the Court Cave west- 
ward to the village of Easter Wemyss. It is copied in cut fig. 20. 
He is provided with a club in the right hand, and a deer-like figure 
stands on the left. The figure is 6 inches in height. The other human 
sculpture is about 25 inches in height, and was discovered by Mr 
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Stuart on the west side of Jonathan’s Cave, low down, and near the 
floor. The carving is much faded (see fig. 21). Mr Stuart has repre- 
sented this human figure as apparently broadly tailed,—as if he formed 
one of the provokingly missing links which some enthusiastic ethnolo- 
gists have been lately so anxiously and vainly searching after. But on 
revisiting the caves lately with my friend Mr Drummond, we both failed 
entirely in either seeing with the eye or feeling with the finger that there 


Fig. 21. 
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was any tailed appendage conjoined to the figure. He is followed by an 
animal, probably a dog; and there are faded circles of figures placed 
immediately behind him. 

Some of the Fife caves, as those of the Caiplie and Pittenweem, contain 
upon their walls many more crosses than the caves of Wemyss, and 
several of them are provided with roundish seats cut out of the solid rock. 
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The caves of Fife, both those that have sculptures and those without 
them, have almost all occasional complete perforations or holes cut in the 
course of their angled or projecting ledges, as well as in their flat floors 
and roof. These perforations or ‘“holdfasts,” one of which is represented 
in cut fig. 22, seem fitted for a thong or rope to be passed through them, 
as if they were intended to suspend or to affix 
objects. The middle portion or pulley of the 
holdfast is often worn quite smooth, as if by 
the friction of the rope or thong. Very often 

-it is quite worn through and broken off. In 
the cave at the gas-work, and in others, the 
number of these “‘holdfasts” is very great. 

_ .The age of these cave sculptures can only be 
fixed by approaching the age of the analogous 
figures upon the Sculptured Stones. The 
earliest of the Sculptured Stones are perhaps 
very old. In opening, last year, a cairn at 
Linlethan in Forfarshire, a figure of the elephant was found,—exactly 
similar to those existing on our Sculptured Stones,—on a piece of 
slab lying upon the covering of the stone-enclosed cist. This cist con- 
tained a bronze weapon; and an urn, rude, and hence probably early. 
The elephant carving seemed as old, therefore, as the era of urn burial 
and bronze weapons—except the carved fragment of stone had got by 





pure accident into its present position when the barrow and cist were 
opened twenty years ago; or still earlier, at a secondary interment. Mr 
Stuart considers that it had occupied originally this place in the cairn, but 
Professor Innes and Dr Joseph Robertson, who, with Mr Stuart, were 
present at the opening of the barrow, have both stated to me their doubts 
and disbelief of its being coeval with the cist and its contents. The urn 
was of the rudest type, very sparsely and roughly ornamented, and hence 
probably earlier than the era of the men tho could cut the figure of the 
elephant. We must also recollect that the ancients sometimes buried both 
stone and bronze relics with their dead, after apparently they had iron 
instruments and weapons. If the bronze dagger at Linlethan was a weapon 
used by the person buried under the cairn, the date is probably very ancient, 
-—as old as the era of bronze implements, and the. age of urn-interments. 
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But most of the Sculptured Stones, particularly the more elaborate 
varieties of them, are of comparatively later date, and were probably 
erected as late as the eighth or tenth century. An elaborate specimen, 
found buried in the old churchyard of St Vigeans, having upon its 
surface the spectacle ornament, the crescent, the mirror, the comb, several 
animals, a hunter attacking a boar with bow and arrow, &c., all in raised 
figures, has an inscription on it, which is probably the only Pictish 
inscription and sentence now remaining. It speaks of the stone as the 
monument of ‘‘ Drost, son of Voret, of the race of Forcus,;’ and a Pictish 
king Drost was killed in the battle of Blathmig or Blethmont—a mile or 
two distant—in the year 729, as we learn from the Annals of Tighearnach. 

The crosses found among the Fife cave sculptures at Wemyss show 
that they were cut after the introduction of Christianity; and are gene- 
rally equal-limbed, like those used in the east, and by many early 
Christians in the west, but some have the upright limb prolonged down- 
wards, as in the form of the Latin cross. 

Within St Adrian’s Cave at Caplawchy, near Elie, there are many 
crosses, generally of the eastern form, on the walls; stone seats cut 
out, &c.; but no animals or symbols. Crosses are cut on the walls of 
Constantine’s Cave, Fifeness, with figures of two deer-like animals. In 
the caves at Dysart there are various seats cut out; but no sculptures 
appear on their interior. 

The meaning of the mysterious symbols on the caves and sculptured 
stones, and the purposes for which they were cut, are archeological 
enigmata that no one has yet exactly solved. As long as they were 
found on sepulchral monoliths only, they were supposed to be hiero- 
glyphic or heraldic funeral inscriptions or emblems, or sacred symbols 
of some description, and of some unknown form and meaning. For 
around his tombs and upon his grave-stones man has always been in the 
habit of cutting emblems of his religious creed whenever he has cut 
anything -at all. But this doctrine of the origin of these sculptures is 
so far gainsaid by this late discovery of them on the walls of caves. 
Some of the sculptures and symbols seem to consist of the representa- 
tion of articles of the toilet, and probably of dress ornaments. But 
why they should be found alike on sepulchral stones and on the walls 
of caves is a problem not apparently admitting of any easy solution.” 
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Monpay, 8th February 1875. 
JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., in the Chair. 


A ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly elected 
Fellows of the Society :— 


Colonel ALEX. Stewart ALLAN, Richmond. 
Wiui1am Bropis, Esq., R.S.A. 


STEVENSON MacapaM, Esq., Ph.D., Lecturer on Chemistry, Surgeons’ 
Hall. 


Tuomas Fraser, Esq., C.E., Burgh Engigeer. 
Rev. Rospert Tomson, Roslin. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


1.) By Mr Ropert THomson, Shuna, Cor. Mem. S.A. Scot. 
4 


Bronze leaf-shaped Sword, 21 inches in length (but wanting part of the 
handle plate), found with two others in a moss in the island of Shuna, 
Argyllshire. They were found in digging a ditch through peaty soil, 
within a short distance of each other, at some depth below the surface, 
and all sticking vertically in the peat with the points downwards, as if 
they had been designedly thrust in, and not casually lost. 


(2.) By Cuarzes Bex, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Three perforated ‘“ Digging Stones,” from Cape lAguilhas, South Africa, 
viz.—(1.) Globular boulder of greyish sandstone, 44 inches diameter, 
having a circular hole 14 inch diameter pierced through the centre. 
(2.) Flat circular boulder of whitish sandstone, 44 inches diameter and 2 
inches thick, having a hole 14 inch diameter pierced through its centre. 
(3.) Broken portion of a smaller discoidal stone, 24 inches diameter and 
14 inch thick, pierced in the centre by a hole which has been nearly 
14 inch wide at one side of the stone, and only 4 inch at the other. 

One similar Stone of reddish sandstone, 44 inches diameter, having its 
surface pecked to a nearly globular shape, and partially bored through 
the centre. The boring has been accomplished by pecking a hole with a 
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sharp stone on opposite sides of the boulder. One of these holes is 1} 
inch diameter at the mouth, and conical to the depth of 14 inch; the 
other is ? inch diameter, and about the same in depth. As the operator 
must have seen from the direction of the two holes that he could not 
make them meet in the centre of the stone, he probably threw it away 
unfinished, (For an account of the methods of manufacture and use of 
these ‘‘ Digging Stones,” see the subsequent paper by Mr Bell.) 


(3.) By Cartes Gray, Esq. of Nareeb Nareeb, through CHARLES 
Bett, Esq., F.S8.A. Scot. 


Australian Axe of greenstone, wedge-shaped, 4 inches long by 23 across 
the cutting face, and about 44 inch in greatest thickness. It is roughly 
chipped on the upper part, and finished by grinding about 1} inch of 
the lower port on both sides to a sharp edge. The upper part of the axe 
is fixed with a dab of gum into the fold of a bent withe like a piece of 
wooden hoop, the two extremities of which are tied tightly together with 
threads of sinew. A binding of sinew is also passed across the loop of 
the withe about an inch from the axe-head for the purpose of tightening 
its hold on the stone. 


(4.) By Mr Perer Jaok, Crieff. 

Pivot of stone, probably for a gate, being an oblong quartz pebble of 
cylindrical form, 4 inches in length and 2 in diameter, worn at the lower 
end by use as a revolving pivot. Similar pivots are in the Museum from 
Galloway, Aberdeenshire, &c. ; and two socket-stones are figured in Dr 
Mitchell’s paper in the ‘“ Proceedings,” vol. x. 

(5.) By R. J. A. Hay, Esq. of Nunraw, F.S.A. Scot. 

Specimens of Eggs, Peas, Beans, Barley, and Fruits of different kinds, 

taken from Mummy Pits in Egypt. 
(6.) By the late Grorcx Scort, Esq., F.8.A. Scot. 
Flint Scraper, Three Flint Instruments, and Flakes, from Cissbury. 


(7.) By R. W. Cocuran Patrick, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
Half-crown of Queen Anne, E. 1709, and the following specimens of 
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Forgeries of Coins, viz.:—Two of ancient British in silver; Testoon of 
Francis and Mary, vicir Leo, 1560; Testoon of Mary, with bust, 1561 ; 
Penny of Robert I.; Farthing of David IT. 


(8.) By the Lady Curistian Mavis, and the Trustees of the late 
Earu of DaLHousiz. 

Registrum de Panmure. Edited by John Stuart, LL.D. Two vols. 
4to, 1874. Printed for private 
distribution by Fox Maule Ram- 
say, Earl of Dalhousie. 


(9.) By Roperr Young, 
Esq., F.S.A. Scot., 
the Author. 

The Parish of Spynie, in the 
County of Elgin. 8vo. 1871. 

(10.) By Dr Lauper Linp- 

sAY, Gilgal, Perth. 
Gold Discoveries in Scotland 


(reprinted from the Perthshire 
Constitutional, &c.) 


(11.) By Parrick NEIL 
FRASER, Esq. 


Herbarius af Kruydboek. 
Translated from the Latin into 





Dutch, and printed in the year Statuette of Mercury found a Stelloch, 
— 1484. Wigtownshire. 


There was also exhibited :— 


By Mr Perer M‘Master, Farmer, Balbirnie, through Rev. Grorcr 
Witson, F,C., Glenluce, Cor. Mem. S.A. Scot. 
Statuette in bronze, 5 inches high, representing Mercury, found in 
1871 in ploughing a field on the farm of Stelloch, near Monreith, Wig- 
townshire. It is well shown in the accompanying woodcut. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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NOTES ON HATTON HOUSE, MID-LOTHIAN. By J. R. FINDLAY, Esa., 
F.S.A., Scor. 


Hatton or Halton House, the property of the Right Honourable Lord 
Aberdour, is situated in the parish of Ratho and county of Mid-Lothian, 
eight miles west of Edinburgh, and within three miles of Mid-Calder, on 
the most southerly of the three great coach-roads between the capital and 
Glasgow. It is fully two and a half miles distant from the Mid-Calder 
or Kirknewton station of the Caledonian Railway on the south, and of 
the Ratho station of the North British Railway on the north. 

Retired by situation, Hatton does not court attention as the scene of 
any striking historical event ; though with Queen Mary’s romance-haunted 
name it is so far connected as being the place at which Bothwell lay on 
the night of April 23-4, 1567, before the abduction of his sovereign-mis- 
tress. Of its later history tradition affirms that last century the Earls of 
Lauderdale at Hatton vied with the Earls of Hopetoun in splendid hospi- 
talities ; at which time it had upwards of fifty bedrooms and stabling for 
seventy horses. There was no residence in the Lothians west of Edin- 
burgh to compare with Hatton House, save Hopetoun. In strange con- 
trast to such eminence and celebrity is the obscurity into which, in more 
recent days, the building has fallen; for to many persons, even in Edin- 
burgh, interested in antiquities and specimens of national architecture, 
Hatton is still unknown. It is more to be regretted, however, for our 
present purpose, that a like oblivion has overtaken almost all record of 
its original erection and subsequent enlargements. One cause of this is, 
that all the title-deeds for an interval of 140 years—between 1377 and 
1512—have disappeared, though they seem to have been extant up till 
1623, in which year a careful inventory of them, which still exists, had 
been taken. 

Long neglected, and partially demolished and dismantled, the mansion- 
house in those respects reflects the diminished proportions and shorn mag- 
nificence of the estate itself. The property connected with the mansion- 
house, extending to 500 imperial acres, was purchased by the Right 
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Honourable the Earl of Morton (whose noble seat and estate of Dalmahoy 
adjoin) from Mr Davidson of Muirhouse, in 1870, for L.42,000. But this 
is only a fragment, about a fourth part, in fact, of the original property 
which was sold by the eighth Earl of Lauderdale in 1792—and at that 
time money was of greater value, and land in less demand than now—to 
the trustees of General Scott, for his daughter, Miss Scott of Scotstarvet, 
for the sum of L.84,000. It is difficult to arrive precisely at the present 
value of the land which formed the estate as sold in 1792, but it may be 
approximately estimated at about L.250,000. The patronage of the parish 
of Ratho pertained to Hatton, having with the teinds been purchased by 
Charles Maitland of Halton from Lord Forrester, to whose ancestor, Sir 
John Forrester, they had been granted “ by the Archbishap of St An- 
drews by Apostolic authority, in virtue of the Pope’s Leaden Bull to that 
effect,” on “the penult day of October 1444.’ The estate, on being 
bought by Lord Morton, was subjected to what may be here called its 
final subdivision. His Lordship retained about half, the eastern half, of 
the land, and included it in the entail of Dalmahoy. The other, or 
western half, on which the mansion-house stands, was transferred by his 
Lordship to his son Lord Aberdour, who, with consent of General Gibson 
and others, heirs of entail, exchanged New Saughton or Cammo, near 
Cramond, which he inherited from his mother (who was Miss Watson of 
Saughton) for Hatton, which is now held under the Saughton entail. 

In Sir Robert Sibbald’s manuscript “ Description of Scotland, 1683,” 
now in the Advocates’ Library, under the head Mid-Lothian, it is stated 
that among “‘ the houses upon the west side of Gogar Burn from the head 
descending northward,” we have, with Kirknewton (now Meadowbank, 
formerly called ‘“ Kirknewton in the Muir”), Humbie, Aldistoun, and 
Over Gogar, ‘the noble dwelling of Haltoun, the residence of the Karle 
of Lauderdale, where are fine gardens, and a large park, with a high wall 
about it.” In Dr Jamieson’s edition (1817) of “Slezer’s Theatrum 
Scotiz,” a view of Hatton House, as it appeared in the end of the seven- 
teenth, and probably for most part of last century, is to be found, under 
the misnomer of ‘‘ Argile House.” The view is of the nature of a bird’s- 
eye view; from no available point could all the features of house and 
landscape shown there be simultaneously surveyed, unless, indeed, from a 
balloon ; and there are inaccuracies in details, such as occur in almost all 
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those plates: but the main features are correct, and the peculiarities of 
the building itself, and of the surrounding landscape, amply identify the 
plate as a representation of Hatton. In Macfarlan’s “ Geographical Col- 
lections relating to Scotland, containing a particular description of shires, 
parishes, burroughs, etc., in that kingdom,” 1749, vol. iii. p. 130, also in 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library, Haltoun is mentioned as ‘‘a house of great 
strenth, and well built of aslure work, with a strong mantle wall round 
about the same.” Even in the present state of comparative decadence the 
house is still a striking example, substantially intact, and perhaps unique 
in its form and scale, of the Scoto-French mansion or chateau of the 
seventeenth century, superinduced on a much more ancient tower. 

Among the original deeds of Hatton was ‘‘ ane confirmation granted by 
Robert, King of Scots, to John of Halton of the Town and Lands of Hal- 
ton, dated and sealed at Skoone, llth June 1374.” It is a somewhat 
singular circumstance that in the same year the king gifted to Allan de 
Lawdre “ ‘Ten Pounds sterling yearly during the king’s. pleasure, as the 
said Allan’s sallary for being Justiciary-Clerk upon the south side of the 
Water of Perth.” This gift was ‘ sealed and dated 14th January, in the 
third year of his reign—viz. 1374.” It was this Allan de Lawdre or 
Lauder (who was also Constable or Keeper of Tantallon), who three years 
later—.e., in 1377—purchased the estate of Hatton from John de Hat- 
ton, the purchase being ratified by King Robert the Second as Baron of 
Ratho and superior thereof. The ‘“‘ Charter of Alienation and Vendition 
granted by John of Hatton to Allan de Lawdre and Elisabeth, his 
spouse,” bears that it is so granted ‘for a certain sum of money paid by 
the said Allan to him for aliment of his body, in his great necessity.” 

The Lauders were an important and ancient family, the original an- 
cestor having, it is said, been one of the Anglo-Norman barons who came 
to Scotland in 1056 with Malcolm Canmore. ‘The family came,” says 
a MS. History of the Lauderdale Family, “ originally out of Lauderdale, 
from whence they probably took their surname Lauder; they had a pretty 
handsome small estate in that country, which they possessed till 1614, 
when they sold it to John, Earl of Lauderdale.” The family had posses- 
sions in Peebles as well as in Mid-Lothian and Berwickshire; and being 
proprietors of the island of the Bass, were generally styled the Lauders of 
the Bass. William Lauder, who had been Archdeacon of Lothian, was 
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promoted to the bishopric of Glasgow in 1408, and died in 1425, leaving 
his mark on Glasgow Cathedral, for he laid the foundation of the vestry, 
and built the steeple up to the first battlement, where the arms of Lauder 
of Hatton are still to be seen,—as they are also on the south front of 
Hatton House. (See the accompanying woodcut.) 

Sir Allan de Lawdre died soon after 
1400, and was succeeded by his son 
William, “in all his lands and _ heri- 
tages in the shires of Edinburgh, Ber- 
wick, and Peebles ;” and in 1442 we 
find Alexander Lauder served heir of his 
father William. 

In 1451, we find William Lauder of 
Hatton prominent in connection with 
the assassination of Douglas by James 
the Second in Stirling Castle. It was 
by him that the king, in the words of 
an old chronicler,? “ sent out of Stirling 
a special assurance and respite, under his 
privy seal, and subscribed with his own 
hand,” which was also subscribed by the 
lords who were with him. ‘“ This being 
done, the foresaid William Lauder of 
Haltoun passed to the foresaid Earl Wil- 
ham of Douglas, and brought him to Maal 
Stirling to the king.” The unexpected [he Lauder Arms on south front of 
and fatal end of that interview it is not Hatton House. 
necessary here to recount. When the 
brother of the murdered earl, burning for revenge, took up the quarrel of 
his house with the king, and Scotland was plunged afresh, as Burton says, 
into “civil war from the Border to the Moray Firth”—a war in which 
as an earlier historian? expresses it, ‘‘ towns and castles were destroyed on 
both sides, and no kind of hostility was pretermitted”—nothing could be 

















1 A Short Chronicle of the Reign of James the Second, King of Scots. Privately 
printed by Mr Thomas Thomson. 
2 Hume of Godscroft, in his “ History of the House of Douglas and Angus.”’ 
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more likely than that the fortified tower of Hatton would suffer at the 
hands of the Douglas faction. It seems to have been captured and held 
in the Douglas interest ; and re-taken after a siege, for the carrying on’ of 
which the king supplied much important material. The following entries 
occur among the outlays and expenses in the acounts of the king’s cham- 
berlain, rendered at Edinburgh, 2d July 1453 :— 

‘“‘For four carts prepared for the carriage of the great bombard, and for 
stones fashioned for the said bombard, and for darts and arrows, and for 
the making of a smith’s shop, and the making of bows, and for the fabri- 
cation of the instrument called the Sow, prepared for the siege of the 
house of Haltone ; and for the wages of artificers and workmen construct- 
ing the said instruments by ordinance of Alexander Napier, master of 
work of the said work, and by orders of the accountor, as appears by the 
book and schedules of the said Alexander in his account, xlviii. lib. 
xvs. vid. 

“ And there is allowed to the accountor for the hire as well of men as 
horses at Haltone in the time of the siege of the same, and for iron caps 
called Salattis, given to the servants and archers of the king; and for 
pitch, bitumen carts, and the carriage of divers beams, and for the wages 
and expenses of masons and carpenters present at the tower of Haltone.”? 

It is most likely that “the great bombard” here mentioned was no 
other than Mons Meg, transported on “four carts” from Edinburgh to 
Hatton. Ina paper upon Meg and her wanderings, contributed by Mr 
J. Hewitt, author of ‘Arms and Armour in the Middle Ages,” to the 
Archeological Journal,’ he quotes the accounts of the Lord High Trea- 
surer for 10th July 1489, referring to the transport of the big gun “on 
the expedition of James the Fourth to besiege Dumbarton Castle,” as the 
first appearance of Mons for which we have a contemporary voucher. But 
if we can: believe that she was at the siege of Threave Castle, there is 
nothing improbable in her being at Hatton shortly afterwards ; and again 
in 1455.at Abercorn, where the old chronicler we have already quoted 
says the king “ gart strek mony of the towns doun with the gret gun, the 


1 The accounts of the Great Chamberlain of Scotland and some other officers of the 
Crown, rendered at the Exchequer, vol. iii. pp. 574, 576. 
2 Vol. x. 1853. 
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whilk a Franche man schot richt wele; and falyeit na schot within a fal- 
dome quhar it was chargit him to hit.” 

Sir George Lauder, who succeeded in 1507, and two of his brothers, 
fell with their king at Flodden. In consideration of his father’s and 
uncles’ death in battle, Sir George’s son, again a William de Lawdre of 
Haltoun, obtained from James the Fifth “the relief of all his lands 
lying in the shires of Edinburgh, Berwick, and Peebles,”—date 19th 
July 1515. The said William also received from the king licence to 
fortify or re-edify his house at Halton, and “appoint porters and other 
officers thereat,” “‘he being disturbed by the family of Bothwell.” This 
license is said to have been signed by the king himself—about which 
there must be some mistake, as his majesty was then only three years of 
age—and was dated at Stirling in the second year of his reign, being sealed 
with the unicorn in absence of the seal. 

This date, 1515, is the earliest which can, with anything like certainty, 
be fixed down upon any part of the existing buildings of Hatton House. 
To this period of re-edifying and fortification is most likely referable the 
great central tower, which is still, in spite of alteration and encrustment, 
a fine example of the peel tower or keep, showing on a ground-plan some- 
thing like a cube with a smaller one set alongside of it. In some cases, 
as at Neidpath, this form seems to have been produced by the addition of 
a later tower to the original; but at Hatton, the whole of the tower is 
obviously of simultaneous date, whether that be 1515, or any earlier year 
between that and 1377, when John de Halton sold the estate to the 
Lauders. But there is no date or architectural feature by which experts 
can determine whether it be five centuries old or only three and a half. 
If such ever existed, it may be plausibly conjectured that they had been 
obliterated in the course of the alterations by which the ancient tower 
was matle to harmonise with and form part of the seventeenth-century 
chateau. 

. The tower walls are all between eight and nine feet thick ; very solidly 
built; the doors and window-openings exhibiting fine flat arches of 
coursed ashlar. The three floors of which this central building, exclusive 
of the ground-floor, consists, are severally divided into two, or at most 
three apartments ; there being generally one large and lofty chamber on 
each floor, the others much smaller, though not less lofty: in the walls 

VOL. XI. PART I. I 
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are a number of closet recesses. A spiral stair, lighted by narrow arrow- 
hole windows, ascends from the ground-floor to the leads, a height of 
sixty feet. Of two small arched chambers placed one above the other, 
the upper is somewhat peculiar. The under one is a mere dark vault, 
the upper one enters from the spiral stair by an angled passage, is strongly 
vaulted in stone, and is lighted by a small window originally secured by 
stanchions, about 8 inches wide by 2 feet high. It is 7 feet high in the 
































































































































centre of the arch; the floor measuring 12 feet by 11. These chambers 
were most likely the guardrooms of the original fortalice.' 


* “There is close similarity,” says Dr Allen Thomson, ‘‘ between Hatton Tower 
and that of Niddry. I compared them carefully, and found them almost identical 
in thickness of walls, disposition of the rooms, entrance, staircase, &c. The round 
staircase was only introduced in the early part of the fifteenth century. The whole 
of the towers of Hatton and Niddry must have been built at one time, and probably 
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Among papers relating to Hatton of which there is record in the de- 
positaries of the noble family of Lauderdale, are traces of early and close 
alliance between the Bothwell family and the Lauders of Hatton. One, 
dated the 7th December 1506, refers to a “‘ Bond by the Earl of Bothwell 
to Sir William Lawder of Hatton, whereby Bothwell obliged himself to 
put Hatton in his house without impediment to himself or his servants.” 
Again there is a note of a “Tack by William Earl of Bothwell to Sir 
George Lauder of Hatton, of his lands of Crofthall and Parks and Holm 
without any maill for sixteen years after date”—dated the 29th July 
1512. It is more than half a century after this date that Hatton appears 
for a moment on the page of history as the lodging of the Karl of Both- 
well on the night previous to his so-called “ravishment” of Queen Mary. 
On the 21st April 1567, Mary went to Stirling to visit her son; and two 
days after, on the 23d, as it is curtly stated in Murray’s Diary, “she 
cam to Lynlythgow, and Bothwell came to Haltoun hard by.” Nicholas 
Hubert, called French Paris, and described by Dr Burton’ as ‘a creature 
of Bothwell’s, whom he had brought from France, and placed in the ser- 
vice of the Queen,” was the fit messenger between the lovers. In the 
record of his examination, on 10th August 1569, at St Andrews, where 
he was executed on the 16th of the same month as an accessory to the 
murder of Darnley, we have, in Hubert’s own words, a picturesque glimpse 
of Bothwell at Hatton :— 

*“T] dict et confesse que la nuit auparavant que la Royne fust ravie et 
en levee du dit Sieur de Boduel que Mons™ d Ormistoun vint parler a la 
Royne bien secretment & Lythquow ; la-dessus la Royne escrypt une lettre 
par le dict Paris et parce quwil ne scavoyt bein le chemyn, la Royne le 
feist conduyre par le dict Ormistoun chez Monsieur de Halton, la ou le 
dict Sieur de Boduel estoit en bonne compaignie, et mesures les capitanes 
couches aupres de luy et daultres; et trouvant le dict Sieur de Boduel 
endormye les veille et luy dict, Monsieur voyla des lettres que la Royne 
vous envoyt. Eh bien, Paris, ce dit-il, couche toy la ung peu; cepen- 
dent je m’envoys escryre, et apres avoir escript il dict au dict Paris, 


both about the same time, and by the same planner or builder.” Hast Cairns Castle, 
near Causewayend, seems to have been an edifice of like construction, on a smaller 
scale. 

1 “History of Scotland,” vol. iv. p. 342. 
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recommendes me humblement a la Majeste et uy dictes que j’yray 
aujourdhuy la trouver sur la chemyn au pont.” * 

Linlithgow is fully ten miles from Hatton as the crow flies; and on 
the rough bridle-roads of the sixteenth century, Paris and Ormiston must 
have had a hard night’s riding. 

In the end of the sixteenth century, a Sir Alexander Lauder married 
Mary Maitland, a daughter of Sir Richard Maitland of Thirlestane and 
Lethington (whose son and successor was the famous Secretary), thus 
connecting the two families of Maitland and Lauder two generations 
before the one, as we shall presently see, merged in the other. Dying in 
1610, he was succeeded by his son, also Alexander, who in 1621 was one 
of the commissioners under James the Sixth ‘“ for the plantation of kirks 
where kirks is yet unplanted.” This Sir Alexander was succeeded in 
1625 by his brother Richard, who had two daughters, the eldest of whom 
was married in 1650 to Elphingstone of Calderhall, “ to whom,” says our 
MS. History, “he gave money, and settled his whole estate upon Mr 
Charles Maitland, his wife, and their heirs, in their contract of marriage 

in 1653.” It was by this marriage, which was celebrated at Hatton in 
- February of that year, of Charles Maitland, younger brother of the Duke 
of Lauderdale, and his successor as Earl, to Elizabeth Lauder, that the 
property of Hatton became one of the chief ‘possessions of the Lauderdale 
family. 

It was Charles Maitland who built the modern Hatton, environing the 
old tower with an elaborate case of wings and turrets ; and turning to 
ornament the warlike features of the fortified home of the Lauders. His 
second son John, who succeeded to the earldom after the death, without 
issue, of Richard, the eldest son, added to his father’s already ambitious 
structure, their respective shares of the work being distinctly traceable by 
dates still existing on various parts of the buildings. 

Charles Maitland was an important public man, General of the Mint, 
a Lord of Session—his title Lord Hatton, Treasurer-Depute of Scotland » 
(1670), a baronet (12th May 1672), Sheriff of Edinburghshire, and a 
member of the Privy-Council of Scotland. Speaking of him in 1671, 
Bishop Burnet: says—“ The Earl of Lauderdale had for many years treated 
his brother the Lord Hatton with as much contempt as he deserved ; for 

1 See Malcolm Laing’s ‘‘ History of Scotland,” vol. ii. p. 217. 
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he was both weak and violent, insolent and corrupt.” Besides affairs of 
state, he seems to have had his hands full of his own and his brother’s 
business. Many of the Duke’s letters to him give proof of the latter 
fact ; and the MS. History of the Lauderdales already referred to, speaks 
thus of his personal transactions— 

“‘ Lord Hatton added to this estate of Hatton the estate of Spittleton, 
and some parts of the lands of Over Gogar, also the patronage and teinds 
of the kirk and parish of Ratho. He also bought the lands of Humbie, 
Auchnowshill, and Ravelrig, in this county, which were all again sold off 
in order to help him out of the difficulties in which his brother, the Duke 
of Lauderdale, had involved him. He also 
purchased several old lands in the Canon- 
gate, and built that spacious lodging now 
under the name of Queensberry’s, which 
was also sold for payment of his debts.” 

The dates on Hatton House in Charles 
Maitland’s time begin in 1664, but as this 
date appears high up on a wall-dial in one 
of the corner towers, we may infer that the 
work must have been going on for some 
years previously, and it must have been 
continued for at least eleven years longer, 
as another dial at the west end is dated 
1675. The dates in his son Earl John’s 
time range from 1696 to 1704. The man- 
sion and its surroundings thus belong to 
at least’ three periods—lIst, the tower to the fifteenth century or early 
part of the sixteenth century at least ; 2d, the great mass of the encasing 
chateau, to the seventeenth century ; 3d, the entrance hall, grand stair- 
case, drawing-room (all formed in the space between the projecting wings 
of the east front), along with the external stairs and platform at the lion 
gateway, and the porch and its adornments may have been added late in 
the seventeenth, or more likely early in the eighteenth century: 1704 is 
the date of a stone arbour in the grounds, which is much in the same style. 
Those latest additions are in the style of the Renaissance; and are therefore 
somewhat out of keeping with the prevailing Scottish or Scoto-French 
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style. A considerable portion of the house, at the north-west corner, 
probably a whole wing, and its corresponding corner-tower completing 
this square form of the mansion, was demolished within the past century 
for the sake of the building materials; but otherwise the mansion itself 
now stands substantially as built by Charles Maitland, and augmented 
and adorned by his son Earl John. Some of the enclosing walls of the 
flower gardens on the south and east fronts, shown in Slezer’s plate, have, 
however, been removed ; the lines of the foundations of several of these 
may yet be traced on the ground. 

The initials of Charles Maitland and Elizabeth Lauder are seen at 
Hatton in at least four places. On the pillars of a side gateway the 
letters C. M. on the one hand, and E. L. on the other, still stand out in 
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bold relief as sharply as if chiseled yesterday ; and the two dial-plates 
already referred to, high on the south-east tower and west wall, bear the 
same initials intertwined in monograms. The same monogram is cut in 
the iron flag of the vane which surmounts the tower; veering about there 
in the wind for over two hundred years. The initials of his son John, 
the fifth earl, appear on the outer stone staircase in the shape of a mono- 
gram -of the letters J. E. L. surmounted by a coronet (see the foregoing 
woodcut); the corresponding stone on the other side of the staircase bearing 
the initials of his wife, Margaret Cunningham, daughter and heir of Alex- 
ander Cunningham, tenth Earl of Glencairn, ‘‘ by whom he got a pretty 
large dowry,” part of it, no doubt, spent on their extensive additions to 
and embellishments of Hatton. On the two stone pavilions on the ter- 
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race (which are seen in their original state in Slezer’s view), a monogram 
composed simply of the letter L coroneted appears (see woodcut) ; this, of 
course, gives no precise index, within a hundred years or so, of the date 
of their erection. 

It is, as seen from the south-east, either at hand or from a distance, 
that the mansion presents its most picturesque aspect, both the southern 
and eastern facades coming thence into view ; but from all points it affords 
many fine combinations of circles and angles, quaint windows, and tower- 
ing chimney-stalks. The natural slope of the ground must have been 
partially levelled to form the plateau on which the house is situated, and 
the terrace level is maintained to the east and south by a massive retain- 





ing wall 19 feet high. Under the terrace is a large bath-house; the 
walls and ceiling of which are said to have been at one time entirely 
crusted over with shells in grotto fashion. This subterranean apartment, 
20 feet long by 12 wide and 10 or 12 high, is surrounded by a stone seat, 
with niches in the wall for urns or busts, and the floor was a tesselated 
pavement of octagonal slabs of freestone and black marble. The bath 
itself is a circular basin of freestone 10 feet in diameter and 4 feet deep, 
into which the water flowed from an ornamental font in the wall, having 


1 One peculiar feature that shows the grand scale on which the mansion was 
planned and built is the great sewer, a fine arched conduit of nearly 200 yards in 
length, executed throughout in coursed ashlar, 5 feet high and 3 wide. Large built 
drains for surface water surround the whole building. . 
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previously passed through the basin of the great fountain in the terrace 


above. | 
In planning his mansion on so grand a scale, and adorning it so 


profusely, Lord Haltoun had only imitated, at a distance, the magnificence ~ 


of his brother’s seat in the south. Evelyn, in his diary, under date 27th 
August 1678, says—‘ After dinner I walked to Ham, to see the house 
and garden of the Duke of Lauderdale, which is indeed inferior to few of 
the best villas in Italy itself. The house furnished like a great prince’s ; 
the parterres, flower-gardens, orangeries, groves, avenues, courts, statues, 
perspectives, fountains, aviaries, and all this at the banks of the sweetest 
river in the world, must needs be admirable.” 

There is little carving or ornamental work on the mansion; the Lauder 
coat of arms on the southern front (see p. 127), and a curiously decorated 
semicircular window-sill (see p. 137) in the north-east towers are almost 
all that are now visible. This coat of arms and the window-sill are both 

of earlier date than the seventeenth cen- 

- tury. The coat of arms had probably been 

removed from the ancient tower; the 

carved sill has likely had a similar transit. 
The style of dress on the figure indicates 
the time of James the Fifth. The iron 
stanchions in this little tower window 
- may be marked as peculiar, blossoming 
out into thistles and flewrs-de-lis. Inter- 
nally one very ornate pargeted ceiling, two 
others of less pretension, and a small 
apartment, apparently a boudoir, in one of the small towers, enriched by 
carvings in wood heavily gilded, are almost the only remaining indications 
of the former decorative grandeur of the mansion. 

At the instance of William Noble of Dunottar, one of the Commis- 
sioners for Dumbartonshire, an accusation of perjury was raised against 
Lord Halton, in connection with the part he had taken in the prosecution 
of James Mitchell, who had tried to shoot Archbishop Sharp in 1668, 
The charge was disposed of by a Parliament summoned and holden at 
Edinburgh on the 28th of July 1681, by His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, the King’s High Commissioner. 


| 





Ornamented Stanchions. 
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Dr Hill Burton, giving the result of the proceedings, says—‘ The 
charge was dropped, but it left its stain. The offence named was perjury, 
and Hatton’s plea, that his conduct came short of perjury, was an ad- 
mission of dishonour. ‘To infer perjury there must be a more absolute 
untruth ; and it must be proved that the witness was conscious at the 
moment that what he swore to was absolutely untrue.” 





Carved Window-sill. 


On the death of the Duke of Lauderdale, 24th August 1682, Lord 
Halton succeeded as third earl; the dukedom and English peerages 
expiring. The duke’s power had come to an end some time before he 
died ; and his brother, not only by the prosecution above referred to, but 
otherwise, shared the evil fortunes, as he had so amply shared the good, 
of his powerful relative. 


Earl Charles died in 1691, and was succeeded in his honours only by 
his son Richard (born 1653). . 
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During a long residence abroad Earl Richard occupied himself with his 
translation of Virgil, a posthumous publication, first printed, without 
date, about 1720; which was of sufficient merit to induce Dryden, who 
saw it in MS., to transfer some of the lines into his own translation. A 
man of letters, Richard Maitland was also a collector of books, his library 
being one of the choicest of his time. John Evelyn, in a long letter on 
libraries, addressed to his friend Pepys (12th August 1689), sets Lord 
Maitland’s library far above his uncle’s, the duke’s. 

The only trace of this lettered and estimable earl, in connection with 
the family seat, consists in a service of communion and baptismal plate 
which he presented, during his father’s lifetime, to the parish church. 
There are two communion cups or basons—for they are large bowl-shaped 
vessels—each having round the outside rim the inscription, “Given by 
Richard Lord Maitland in 1684 to the service of God, for the Church of 
Rutha.” The other two pieces consist of a large plate or flat bason, about 
twenty inches in diameter, and a small mug or ewer, each bearing the 
Lauderdale arms, and inscribed “ For the service of God, given by 
Richard Lord Maitland to the parish Church of Rotha, anno 1685.” 
The vessels are all without chasing or any kind of ornament, and are 
more quaint than elegant. 

John, the fifth earl, has already been mentioned as having added to 
and embellished the mansion-house at Hatton. He had concurred in the 
Revolution of 1688, and became a Lord of Session under the title of 
Lord Ravelrig in 1689. He died in 1710; and, his eldest son James 
having predeceased him, he was succeeded by his second son Charles, 
who died in July 1744, and was buried in the family aisle in Ratho 
Church, where the bodies of his father, mother, and many others of his 
family were interred. 

The sixth earl was succeeded by his eldest son James, who married in 
1749 Mary, the daughter and co-heir of Sir Thomas Lombe, alderman of 
London. 

This is the earl, in praise of whose magniticent hospitality at Hatton 
tradition is still vocal. Among other marks of the high state which he 
kept there, it is recorded that he maintained the last of the regular old 
hawking establishments that existed in Scotland. He died at Hatton in 
1789, within a month after the death of his countess, and both were 
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buried in a vault under Ratho Church. He was succeeded by his son 
James, the eighth earl, with whom the connection of the Lauderdale 
family with Hatton ceases, by his sale of the estate in 1792 to General 
Scott’s trustees. 

This eighth earl was known in youth as “Citizen Maitland,’ who was 
a writer and diplomatist of considerable mark, and survived till 1839, 
when he died in his eighty-first year. 

Hatton, after remaining some time in the market, was again resold in 
1797 by the trustees of General Scott’s eldest daughter, who by this time 
had become the Marchioness of Titchfield (subsequently Duchess of Port- 
land), to Mr James Gibson of Ingliston, afterwards Sir James Gibson- 
Craig, Baronet, of Riccarton. Mr Gibson made the purchase in anticipa- 
tion of the great rise which took place in the value of land, broke up the 
property, and resold it in separate portions to many different parties. 
The house lot was bought for £14,000 by the Rev. Dr Thomas 
Davidson. 

In 1812, Hatton became, and was for three years, the summer residence 
of Francis Jeffrey previous to his taking up his abode at Craigcrook, and 
Francis Horner, on a visit to Edinburgh in 1812, writes to his sister : 
—‘ J have been for a couple of days to Hatton, where Jeffrey lives in a 
great house, and writes his reviews in a little gilded closet.” This “little 
gilded closet” is the boudoir already mentioned ; it is singular that with 
so many fine large rooms at command Jeffrey should have selected so 
small a study ; but at Craigcrook afterwards he worked in a similar little 
cell opening off a drawing-room. 

Hatton was subsequently for some years occupied by Sir David W edder- 
burn, Bart., Postmaster-General for Scotland, and afterwards by Mrs 
Grant of Congalton ; by Mr Bell, and his son-in-law, the present Lord 
Moncreiff ; by Mr George Moir, the Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in Edinburgh University ; by Professor Allen Thomson ; and by 
Mrs Maconochie Welwood. 
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NOTES ON SOUTH AFRICAN BORED STONES, OR PERFORATED STONE 
BALLS, AND A HAFTED STONE AXE FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM; WITH NOTICE OF CAVE PAINTINGS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. By CHARLES BELL, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., LATE 
SURVEYOR-GENERAL, CAPE OF Goop HOPE. 


These notes are merely given in accordance with a request made when the 
specimens were offered for the acceptance of this Society. There is not 
the least intention to go beyond depth into the subjects they illustrate. 
Recent access to European collections of ‘such relics, and to the literature 
referring to them, thoroughly confirms most of the conclusions arrived at 
during forty years observation of people lately emerged from the stone 
age in a far distant land, but the difficulty is as yet to distinguish between 
that which may be new and that which might be mere reiteration of 
views already so ably worked out by Scottish and other antiquaries of 
late years. 

It may be briefly stated that these bored stones were picked up near 
_ Cape L’Agulhas, the southern extremity of Africa. They are poor speci- 
mens compared with what might have been brought home, had there been 
less hurry and more room in packing up luggage, but they are curious as 
showing the mode of manufacture. 

Similar stones are found in South Africa under old grave cairns, or on 
the surface where sand has been drifted or soil dislodged ; one was dis- 
covered by a road engineer at a depth of about fifteen feet in a bed of 
drift clay and boulders, supposed to have been deposited many ages ago. 
It was about 6 inches diameter and well made. 

These stones are still in use by a people who may be fairly supposed 
similar in many respects to those primeval inhabitants of Britain who, 
from not ‘being so well known, are properly and conveniently styled 
Allophyliz, until they can be more specifically classed in separate grades. 
Meanwhile, it seems hardly possible to hit on a more feasible method of 
studying them than under the reflected light cast by knowledge of the 


mental development, physical type, and general condition of their existing 
representatives. 
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The manufacture of such stones is now seldom seen. The supply to be 
picked up, a long descended inheritance, is generally sufficient for present 
wants, but a credible eye-witness who has observed the process says that 
any hard stone, water-worn, or otherwise reduced to a spheroidal shape, 
so as to need little external chipping or grinding, is generally selected, and 
that the hole is pierced from both sides by patient tapping with any 
other hard stone having a point, such as the natural cleavage of silicious 
strata gives. One of these specimens, evidently the rejected failure of a 
bungling workman, shows this, but the broken one tends to prove that 
after such boring by concussion the aperture has been finished by turning 
either with a long narrow stone, or with a stick and sharp sand and 
water. 

Bored stones are only used at present as weights on the stick by which 
such food as bulbs, roots, or ant eggs are unearthed from the hard sun- 
baked soil. The stick, which is a little longer and thicker than an ordi- 
nary walking cane, has a rough chisel-shaped point, and is thrust loosely 
through the orifice of the stone, and there wedged fast by any bit of wood 
that happens to be at hand. It thus becomes a very effective imple- 
ment. 

The European idea of the use of such stones as whorls appears unten- 
able. At least there is nothing known in South Africa tending to support 
it. There is no purpose or want of the aborigines to which a bored stone 
could be applied as a whorl, and for which any stone of equal weight 
would not be equally applicable, and far more easily suspended. That 
same degree of intelligence which prompted resort to such aid in braying 
thongs or twisting fibres, would probably have led to the form of a disc 
which, besides being more effective, would have been much more easily 
perforated. When mere fashion is not a motive, the savage is not 
inclined to expend any unnecessary trouble on tools or weapons, and it 
cannot be supposed that mere fashion prescribed one and the same form 
of whorl stones all over Africa, Britain, and other lands, in the infancy 
of mankind. Theories as to their use should be founded on that peculiar 
applicability which might account for the labour expended. 

One very plausible suggestion points to their use as striking weapons, 
and it may be that such was the fact, for bored stone hammers and axes 
are well known, although nearly any hard stone of like size and weight 
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would serve as a hammer. Yet the broad truth remains, that bored 
stones are not fit for violent contact with hard substances ; they cost too 
much trouble in making to be rashly used in that way; a chance blow 
might leave the wielder of the stone-headed war-club comparatively 
powerless ; and if, when much more easy and effective means of fitting 
handles to stones were in practice, and mere fashion not in question, there 
was such a wide-spread propensity to prepare a brittle material for hard 
knocks by boring a large hole through its centre, it perhaps may be 
acknowledged that the human intellect made at least one general stumble 
in its earlier steps. 

The war-club theory may, however, be much strengthened by the exhi- 
bition of such a specimen as that now placed on the table for inspection, 
having been lent from the Woodcock Museum, Anstruther. It has a 
large bored stone on the striking end of a four feet handle, socketted by 
gum or other cement, but the evidence is somewhat affected in this par- 
ticular case when it is acknowledged that nothing is known of its ante- 
cedents, It looks like a war-club of the South Sea Islands. 

It may be assumed that the object of bored stones was to obtain much 
weight in small bulk, and from the present use of the article we have an 
indication of the direction in which we may guess onward without much 
risk. 

As the bored stone gives impetus to the digging stick, so may it have 
added strength to the stab of the hard wood, or stone-headed, or bone- 
tipped spear in close conflict with the larger animals of Africa, as well as 
in the old Caledonian forests, while the bored stones of smaller size might 
have given force to the light assegai, or javelin, cast at lesser game. Stones 
of extreme bulk might even have been used like the wooden block that 
weights the lance hung amid foliage shadowing the narrow game path to 
the water, ready to drop on the spine of the animal below, at a touch of 
the looped twig, on his way to drink. 

This guess may be verified to a considerable extent. Such stones are 
often found in the same graves with weapon points. Observers who may 
have future opportunities might note particularly their respective places, 
and whether the axis of the stone is in the direction of weapon point, as well 
as what are the positions of the smaller perforated stones hitherto supposed 
to be large beads. From a number of such observations, data may be 
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obtained for an estimate of the probability that the stones were part of the 
favourite weapons of the buried warrior, connected with the points by a 
wooden shaft, long ages ago mouldered into dust, hardly to be noticed 
now, under the most favourable conditions, by the keenest practised eye. 

General attention to Allophylian relics in South Africa has only been 
very recently aroused by the discoveries of quantities of arrow-heads and 
other flint weapons and implements, and also a place of their manufacture, 
near Cape Town, by Dr Dale, the Superintendent General of Education in 
the Colony, and like finds by other gentlemen resident on the eastern 
frontier. A small collection, which might have been exhibited here to- 
night, was given to a friend, who sent it to that well-known antiquary, 
the late Mr Flower, Although mostly, if not uniformly, unpolished, and 
perhaps slightly inferior in elegance of shape, the type is exactly similar 
to the same class of European relics. In fact, the resemblance is so close, 
that no one need be surprised to see, ere long, some bold thinker pointing 
to a similitude of appliances and habits of individuals of many a genus of 
lower animals, such as birds, however far apart on the face of the globe, 
and talking of the infancy of mankind as if the human intellect had 
emerged by like progress everywhere from the dominant rule of mere 
instinct pertaining to his peculiar physical organisation. 

Australian Stone Axe.—There seems to be little better use in starting 
or following up such vague speculations; but it does seem wonderful that 
it requires a very critical eye to find any difference between this Australian 
Celt and one of primeval British manufacture; and the temptation to 
think of possible causes leading to the adoption of that form universally, 
or, at least, at the antipodes of Britain, is almost irresistible. 

Letting that point pass, it may be observed that the specimen is of 
some value, as being well authenticated, and as showing even better than 
the former specimen in the Museum the mode of handling by a withe. 

That now presented was lately brought from South Australia by 
Charles Gray, Esq., of Nareeb-Nareeb, who settled on that river a great 
many years ago, and observed on its banks a rock singularly marked, 
which in every way aroused so strongly his juvenile recollections of the 
Pulpit Rock at Johnny Doo’s hole, in the Billowness near Anstruther, 
that he was convinced the same causes, whether natural or artificial, had 
been at work on both stones, although so far apart. He afterwards found 
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the aborigines deepening the hollows in the Nareeb-Nareeb rock by using 
it as a grindstone for their axes, and obtaining one of them, he kept it 
until a few weeks ago, when he tried it on the Pulpit Rock, and thoroughly 
confirmed his own ideas on the subject. Then the axe itself was pre- 
sented to a friend much interested in the question, and it is now, under 
subsequent permission of Mr Gray, offered for acceptance by this Society. 

High spring tide and deep snow on the occasion lately chosen for a 
visit prevented an inspection of the cave and rock. They must have been 
a considerable distance from the shore at the time when the aborigines 
took shelter and ground their weapons and implements there, if they ever 
did ; but the spot, though damaged by sea encroachment and quarry blasts, 
deserves a visit in connection with the idea thus originated ; and if that 
idea, however modified, can be substantiated, it may lead to the discovery 
of many like localities that have never hitherto attracted notice, and thus 
there may be opened a new source of information, throwing further light 
on our dim pictures of the British Allophyl. 

Cave Paintings.—At last meeting, after the reading of the remarks on 
sculpture in the Weems of Dysart, mention was made of animal figures 
somewhat similar to those which are to be seen in cave dwellings in many 
places in South Africa. ‘The only scrap left of a collection of copies is 
now produced. It is so very inferior, that it probably owes its escape to 
rejection, when the others were borrowed or taken away; but still it shows 
the peculiar talent of catching the characteristic outline of each animal in- 
tended to be represented, and may compete in that respect with the very 


ancient carvings of reindeer and other outlines on bones of the old drifts. 


The lower sketch is from an original not more than 250 years old, 
for the broad brim of the Boer is represented and his horses, the latter 
with a deer-like tendency in outline, showing them to be bushman work, 
influenced by the habit of drawing game. | 

In Africa the talent seems to be peculiar to the bushman race. Among 
the Bechuana and Kaffir tribes, and even among that better developed, 
yet distinct people, much resembling the bushmen, namely, the Hottentot, 
the artistic faculty tends to modelling, but with very inferior results as 
regards the observant copying of the natural original. 

Ethnological notes on the distinguishing marks of a true bushman are 
beyond the scope of this brief notice, They are such as can only be 


ee ae 
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traced by an old observer, but by him they may be marked even down 
among descendants of mixed race for many generations. It may be suf- 
ficient to urge the very necessary caution against confusing the study of 
a section of mankind, especially interesting from its extremely primitive 
aspect, by admitting notes of passing travellers, by whom mixed negroes, 
Malays, Hottentots, Bechuana, and Balala of all tribes driven to bush- 
man-like life in the desert by crime, war, or witch doctors, are spoken of 
under the general name of Bushmen. 

All the Bushman Cave drawings are silhouettes in ferruginous clay, 
now indurated, and it may be added that there is no recollection of any 
symbols, and that all the various animals drawn may be recognised and 
are known; none are mythic, with one exception—the unicorn. He stands 
among the other game, and the confident belief in his existence, and assur- 
ance that he will be found exactly like the supporters of the royal arms of 
Scotland, is an acknowledgment by the old South African pioneer sports- 
men of the general fidelity of the bushmen artists. The argument runs 
thus :—“ The existence of the unicorn is proved by the Bible, for it speaks 
of him. It is nonsense, if not much worse, to say the description may apply 
to the one-horn rhinoceros. The bushmen painted the rhinoceros, and the 
Bible shows him, as well as two unicorns coming out of the ark, just as 
the bushmen drew them, and the English have the unicorn on the first leaf 
of their Bibles too. Now, how could the bushman have drawn a unicorn 
without seeing it? It must be in Africa, and will be found yet some day.” 

Accordingly, nomadic graziers, sportsmen, and traders long kept ears 
and eyes on the stretch, but an enterprising trading explorer named 
Scoon, a Scotsman, was probably the last man engaged in actual chase of 
the unicorn. About forty-five years ago, he was wont to tell us at the 
outspan fire how he saw one among a herd of game, and was determined 
to have it dead or alive, how he chased it for two or three days, half 
killing all his horses, and that when it fell to a lucky shot he found the 
horn was on one side, evidently the remainder of a pair. The bushman’s 
unicorn is still undiscovered, but it is reasonably supposed to be no myth, 
being merely a gemsbok in profile, one horn concealing the other. 

It is hoped that these remarks have not been extended beyond a rea- 
sonable length under the circumstances, and that they are sufficient to 
illustrate the specimens as requested. 

VOL. XI. PART I. K 
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III. 


NOTES ON CUP-MARKINGS AND INCISED SCULPTURINGS NEAR 
GUERANDE, BRITTANY. By JAMES MILN, Esq., F.8.A. Scor. 


I have the privilege this evening of saying— 

lst. A few words on the town and peninsula of Guerande and its 
antiquities. 

2d. Of exhibiting drawings of rocks with sacrificial basins, which prove 
to be the place where querns had been quarried. 

3d. Of exhibiting cup-markings, 24 diagrams, with explanation of their 
similitude to constellations, and the astronomical features of alignments 
and dolmens. 

Ath. Comparison of a few of the markings in tombs in Mexico and 
Egypt, whose meaning is known, with markings in the dolmens which 
have not as yet been deciphered. 

Guerande (the Grannona in littore Saxonico of some writers, the Guen- 
eran of others, 7.e., from Grannus= Apollo, and guen, white), was occu- 
pied by a Roman tribune, with his cohort, who were driven out in 445 by 
St Germain d’Auxerre with his Bretons, and retaken in 470 by the 
Romans, who then held for some time in check the neighbouring Saxon 
colonies of Pouliguen and Batz, the latter then an island called Alors, 
and one of the loading ports of the Corbilonum Emporium, The inhabi- 
tants of Pouliguen have a Saxon look to this day, and their costumes 
remind one of Holland and the Fier landimen. The town is accurately 
described by its name, which is evidently Celtic—the white bay= Pol 
iguen. The paludiers of Batz are a distinct race, keeping apart from 
those of Pouliguen, and speaking a different dialect. ‘Their costume is 
the most picturesque of any in Brittany. 

The Town of Guerande.—The town of Guerande (6749 inhabitants) is 
situated-on the arrondissement of St Nazaire, department of the Loire In- 
ferieure of the French Republic. It forms an excellent resting-place for 
the artist and the archeologist, where, after studying the antiquities of 
the town, its history and legends, its varied and picturesque costumes, 
with the still more varied and curious types of race, best seen on market- 
days, they have a good station from which to examine the surrounding 
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peninsula, Guerande is surrounded with machicolated and crenolated. 
walls, and flanked with towers. Its aspect is at once original, picturesque, 
and redolent of the Middle Ages. The money derived from the octroi 
enabled John V., in 1431, to build the walls, which are in a good state of 
preservation, and on which many masons’ marks may be seen. The en- 
trances to the town are by four ports— 


Port Vannetaise on the north. 


», saillé 2 south. 
», St Michel, _,, east. 
» Bizienne P west. 


The Port St Michel is more of a fortress than a mere entrance port, and 
now does duty as Hotel de Ville. 

Church of St Aubins.—The most interesting object of antiquity in the 
town is the church of St Aubins, with its quaint sculpturings. It has 
been more than once burned, and is of a mixture of styles. All the later 
additions are not in keeping with the older portions, which date from the 
12th, 13th, and 16th centuries. There is an exterior pulpit on the west 
centre port, from which the preacher addressed lepers, heretics, &c., and 
those not admitted within the church. | 

Peninsula of Guerande.—But above all, the peninsula of Guerande is a 
fruitful field for the archeologist. It abounds in megalithic monuments, 
Roman and Middle Age coins and medals, ancient pottery, situations of 
Roman manufactories and foundries, indicated by the local names. Teeth 
of extinct pachyderms are still found in the marshes and salt-pans. 
Amulets, instruments, and weapons in stone, small nuts long unknown 
in the country, and pierced at one end, cup-markings on rocks and 
megalithic monuments, and querns or hand-millstones are of frequent 
occurrence. 

Querns.—On the roadside, and halfway between Guerande and Saillé, © 
there is a highish hill of granite called Cramaguer. On its rocks are numer- 
ous hollow basins, with an opening on one side, similar to many others one 
meets with in Brittany, and which are described as altars with basins to 
receive the blood of the victim, and having an opening to runit off. But 
these basins prove to be the hollows left in the rocks by the quarrying of 
querns or millstones. The sketch No. 1, which I exhibit, represents one of 
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these hollow basins at Cramaguer. The sketch No. 2 shows one of the 
querns which had been cut round ready to be raised, but had been aban- 
doned either owing to the grain of the stone running cross, or to the de- 
mand for querns having fallen off. The opening at the side was evidently for 
the purpose of introducing wedges below the quern to raise it up. There 
are some rocks also between Guerande and St Sebastian, where similar 
basins are in the rocks, and where also one or two querns had been cut 
round all ready for lifting, but had been left, and fortunately so, for they 
show how the ancient Gaulois manufactured his quern. 
Cup-markings.—In speaking of the cup-markings near and about Gue- 
rande, I have much pleasuré in mentioning the name of M. Muterse, 
industrial chemist of Guerande, and an able archeologist, to whom I am 
indebted for much information as to the peninsula, and for the twenty-four 
diagrams of cup-markings now before you, all drawn to scales as noted of 
2 centimetres and 10 centimetres to the metre. The originals of these 
were made by M. Muterse, aided by M. Furstenan. I have compared 
the diagrams of the cup-markings at Mané Scoul, and at Butte d’ Herman, 
with the rocks, and can testify that they are accurately drawn. In Nos. 1, 
5, 8, and 13 of the diagrams, you see a rude likeness to the constellation 
Ursa Major, such a production as one unskilled in drawing would make. 
In Nos. 5, 8, and 13, you see a double star in the tail of the Bear. Now 
the second star in the tail of the Bear 7s a double star called ‘‘ Mizar,” and 
its companion ‘ Alcor,” of between the fifth and sixth magnitude, is ata 
distance of 11’ 14” from Mizar, the brightness of which appears to eclipse 
it. Arago mentions that the Arabs call it Saidak,—that is to say, the 
proof, because it serves to prove failing sight. Any opera-glass, however, 
will resolve it. Diagram No. 3 resembles Orion’s belt. The other 
diagrams on examination show a rude resemblance to other constellations, 
and to rude drawings of planetary systems. There is also an indication of 
an astronomical bearing in the orientation of the alignments of Carnac 
and of Stonehenge in the lines of the solstices and of the equinox. 
Dolmens of Kercado and Mane Gorion.—Drawings and sections of 
the dolmens of Kercado and Mane Gorion are now before you, and 
show the curious markings in the interior of these dolmens. During 
the past summer an admiral of the French navy made an interesting 
experiment in the dolmen of Kercado, by fitting a gnomon in the 
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circular hole in the roof. The shadow of this indicated time on the divi- 
sional markings on the walls of the chamber, whilst the divisional mark- 
ings which are repeated on one of the supports of the entrance-passage 
gave no time. The admiral suggested that the one represents time pre- 
sent, and the other time past. The drawings and sections of Mane Gorion 
represent the same divisional markings on one of the supports of the 
chamber, and the divisional markings are also repeated on one of the sup- 
ports of the entering passage. 

I need not tell you, gentlemen, of the great similarity in the objects 
found in the dolmens of Brittany, in the tombs of Mexico, and indeed in 
the objects of the stone age found all over the world. Even the Japanese 
are making researches into the stone remains of their country, and are 
finding similar objects there. Perhaps, however, the sketches which are 
now exhibited of objects found in the dolmens of Brittany, of objects 
in the Mexican collection “ Boban” now at Paris, of objects found at 
Nineveh, &c., may prove worth examining, as they fairly represent this 
similarity. The meaning of many of the Mexican, Egyptian, and other 
symbols are known, and the comparison of such with similar markings on 
the dolmens points out that these are commemorative dates, military and 
civil decorations and ornaments. Two years ago, when visiting the Pierres 
Plat at Locmariaker, the sculpturings there reminded me of the tattooing 
on the forehead of a New Zealand chief I had known in 1837—what 
might have been termed his blazon. 

On comparing this drawing of one of the capitals in the interior of the 
-old chapel of St Marcelin, in the Commune des Bains near Redon, and 
this drawing of the sculpturing on the Pierres Plat, Locmariaker, with 
the drawing of'a plaster cast from Thebes in the Louvre at Paris, we see 
a marked resemblance in many of the symbols. I am indebted to Pro- 
fessor Maspero for the translation of the cast, viz., ‘“‘Ran” (the man’s 
name, “ possessor of 1245 buffaloes. Ran, possessor of 1135 deer.” The 
reading of this is after the Chinese form, perpendicular, and from right 
to left. Mr Maspero holds that the Egyptian numeral for one hundred 
was derived from the lotus leaf. The old cursive form of Chinese for a 
hundred is of nearly the same form, and is held by Sinologues to have 
been also derived from the lotus leaf. 

Mexican Idol.—This idol, which is a rude representation of a monkey 
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sculptured in diorite, shows the dolmen spiral marking to be a military 
decoration. The drawing of this is of the full size of the original. ‘The 
description in the Catalogue Boban is— 

‘Stone monkey found in the valley of Mexico. Monkey in Aztec= 
Oqui-choco-matli, stone = thetl. This stone, 43 centimetres high, is 
very curious. The animal carries on his neck ornaments of worked shells, 
with pendants of the same.” 

The drawing No. 283 gives the interpretation of these ornaments. The 
spiral decoration is formed of the section of the shell Tasciolaria scolymus, 
and the pendants and other ornaments are formed of the shells Ovicula 
and Oliva volutella. These were found at Arcapozalea, valley of Mexico, 
which means the place of the anthills. Shell in Aztec=epta pal catl. 
The terra cotta idols in the two upper corners and in the left lower corner 
represent warriors shown by the mask over the face (profile traced in 
pencil). These all carry the same spiral decoration on the breast. 

The plaster-cast on the table is taken from a very remarkable antique 
sculpture in obsidian, No. 3 of the collection Boban. One hundred 
pounds has been offered, but refused for this. I translate from the cata- 
logue— 

“Square in Aztec, thaxa-tectli; Obsidian, itzli; Sculpture, quanhtla 
cuicui-litz]l. Plate of obsidian 21 centimetres long, 16 centimetres broad, 
and 5 centimetres thick, on which are found graven the Mexican symbol 
Acatl, which signifies a cane or reed. Four circles are engraved at the 
corner, and one at the bottom of the plate. It is certainly a commemo- 
rative stone of the date of some great event which had happened in the 
fourth year of Acatl. This date might probably be found on consulting 
the Mexican work entitled, ‘ Descripcion Historica y cronologica de los 
dos Pedros. Par Don Antonio de Leon y Gama.’” 

The symbol Acatl, I may remark, was one of the signs of the Mexican 
zodiac. Don Antonio de Leon y Gama, in his work on the sculptured 
stone representing the Mexican zodiac (a cast of which is in the Louvre of 
Paris), states that 10,000 Indians were employed in bringing the stone in 
from the country and in rough hewing it, when thirty sculptors with stone 
axes executed the carving in a short space of time. 

The drawing 5 is copied from the catalogue of the Museum of Mexico. 
I translate from ‘‘ Mexico y sus Aldredores,” V. Debray, Mexico, 1869. 
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“Stone in serpentine 89 centimetres long, 60 broad, and 30 deep, cut in 
alto relievo. This isa commemorative inscription of the dedication of the 
great temple of Mexico, which existed at the time of the conquest of that 
city. The upper square represents a libation of blood, offered to Fire by 
the kings Tisa and Ahuizotl, seventh and eighth monarchs of Mexico, 
who made the foundation. On the same, and between the effigies of the 
two personages, one sees shortened and in small dimensions, the same 
figure engraved in the lower square, with 7 dots or cup-holes placed hori- 
zontally. ‘This group points out the day of the dedication, and that of 
the lower square composed of the same symbol Acatl placed between 
two perpendicular and parallel lines. Each of the four dots or circles 
designed the year of the same solemnity, noted according to the Mexican 
style, in the day Chicome Acatl (7 canes), of the year Chiculi Acatl (8 
canes), corresponding to the 19th day of February 1847. This precious 
monument of our antiquities was most probably fixed in the most visible 
part of the great temple, in the same way in which we place commemo- 
rative tablets.” 

The drawing is copied from No. 42 of the catalogue of the Museum of 
Mexico. ‘“‘ Cylinder in basalt cut in form of a bundle of reeds in the man- 
ner of the Roman fasces. In the square in the middle is sculptured in 
relief the chronological symbol Acatl, the same as in No. 5, with the sole 
difference of the numeral, which here is 2, indicating thus in the year 
Ome Acatl, in which was celebrated the cyclical feast of the renovation 
of fire every 52d year, the period which composed the Mexican heaven. 
Length 61 centimetres, breadth 26 centimetres.” 
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Monpay, 8th March 1875. | 
ARTHUR MITCHELL, Esq., M.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A ballot having been taken, the following gentlemen were duly elected 
Fellows, viz. :— 


Wittram Borys, Esq., Belmont, Glasgow. 
Captain Ropert Rintovt, F.R.G.S., late 4th Dragoon Guards. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors, viz.:— 
(1.) By James Henperson, Esq. of Bilbster, Caithness. 


A pair of “ Tortoise” or Bowl-shaped Brooches of brass or bronze, of 
the Viking period, found in 1841 in a short stone cist in a gravel hillock 











Tortoise Brooch found in a short cist at the Longhills, Westerseat, Wick. 


called the Longhills, a short distance below the Broch of Kettleburn, on 
the farm of Westerseat, near Wick, in Caithness. Stone cists have been 
found at, different times in removing the gravel of the Longhills, but in 
no other case have any relics been observed. These two brooches are of 
different patterns. One closely resembles the specimen from Islay figured 
in the Proceedings, vol. x. p. 554. It measures 44 inches in length, 22 
inches in breadth, and 14 inch in height, and is ornamented with a 
central boss and four others which have alternated with studs of amber 
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or glass placed at equal distances round the circumference of the upper 
shell. The other brooch, which is of the same dimensions, is different in 
pattern, having eight bosses of smaller size surrounding a central boss, as 
here represented (see woodcut). 

From the peculiar character of these brooches, which marks a definite 
period, and is distinctively Scandinavian, we are able to say that the cist 
in the Longhills from which they came was a Norse grave of the Viking 
period, belonging to the time of the first colonisation of Caithness by the 
Northmen before their conversion to Christianity, and dating between 
the end of the ninth and the beginning of the eleventh centuries. [See 
an account of the Bowl-shaped or Norse Brooches found in Scotland, in 
a paper on the Remains of the Viking Period, by Mr Joseph Anderson, 
in the Proceedings, vol. x. p. 551.] 


(2.) By Joun Sissatp, Esq., M.D., Deputy Com- 
missioner in Lunacy. 
Polished Celt of greyish sandstone, 54 inches in length 
and 3 inches across the cutting face, found at Crown Head, 
Keith Hall, Aberdeenshire. 











(3.) By Rev. James Donatp, Keith Hall Manse, 
through Dr JoHn Sippaup, Deputy Com- 
missioner in Lunacy. 

Chisel-shaped Palstave, or flanged Celt, of bright yellow 
bronze, 4 inches long, 3 inch wide at the upper end, ex- 
panding to 13 inch at the cutting edge, found in Burrel- 
dale Moss, Keith Hall, Aberdeenshire. (See the accom- 
panying woodcut.) 













































































(4.) By Dr G. 8. Buackrz, Nashville, Tennessee, through Dr Joun 
SrppaLD, Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy. 


Spear-head of grey flint of triangular form, 34 inches long and 2 inches 
wide, having a pointed tang and the barbs broken off. | 

Spear-head of grey flint, 2+ inches by 13, with wide tang and slight barbs. 

Broken Lance-head of dark flint (now 2 inches in length), with slightly 
tapering tang and sharp sides. 
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Two Arrow-heads of brownish chert, 17 and 14 inches in length by # 
inch in width, thick and triangular in cross section, unbarbed, with strong 
tapering tangs. 

All found in Sumner County, Tennessee, United States. 


(5.) By Rev. James M, Joass, Cor. Mem. §8.A. Scot. 


Written charm to cure the toothache, given in 1869 to a domestic 
servant in Dingwall by the wife of a gamekeeper at Garve, Ross-shire. 
The ‘ charm,” which is written on a half-sheet of notepaper, is as 
follows :— 

‘ Petter sate weapn on a marabl stone Christ came Passn By and askne 
wath Aileth the Petter Petter ansirid and sayd my Lord my God my 
tothe Christ ansirid and sayd those that will carry those lines in my 
Name Shall Be Heald for my namesake Amen 

Jessy M‘Kenziz.” 


(6.) By Tuomas Frassr, Esq., C.E., F.S.A. Scot. 


Brass Coin-weight for a guinea of William III., found in Craigentinny 
Burn. 


(7.) By Franois Asport, Esq., F.S.A., Scot. 
The Catalogue of the Libri MSS. Royal 8vo. 1859. 
The Cathedral of Iona, with Plans by the Messrs Buckler. By the 
Bishop of Argyll. 4to. 1866. | 
Views in Amsterdam. Small 4to. Amsterdam, 1662. 


(8.) By the Master of the Rotts. 


Mattheei Paris, Chronica Majora. Vol. ii. Royal 8vo. 1875. 
Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1702-1707. Royal 8vo. 1875. 


There were also exhibited :— 


(1.) By Mr Jounw Martin, W.S. 
Three ancient Parchments, viz. :— 
1. Instrument of Replegiation, by Robert, Lord Semple, as bailie of 
the Abbot of Paisley, from the Court of the King’s Justice-General, 
dated 12th February 1556, 
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2. Charter of the Lands of Bradyland, by John, Archbishop of St 
Andrews and Abbot of Paisley, dated 25th September 1565; with the 
Signatures of the Archbishop and the Prior and Monks of Paisley. 

3. Charter by Claud, Lord Paisley, to a burgess of Paisley of a tene- 
ment in Burnegait of Paisley, dated at the Place of Paisley, 20th April 
1597. 


The following Communications were read :— 


I. 


NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF TWO ANCIENT TOWNS IN BRITTANY, 
ONE OF THE GALLO-ROMAN, AND THE OTHER PROBABLY OF AN 
EARLIER PERIOD. By JAMES MILN, Esq., F.S.A. Scor. 


The question has of late been frequently asked me,—Where is this 
place where you have been digging? Is it not Carnac in Egypt? The 
Carnac with which we have to do this evening is not the Carnac of the 
alignments of sphynxes, but the Carnac of the alignments of menhirs, 
situated in the Canton Quiberon, in the arrondissement of ]’Orient, and 
in the department of the Morbihan of the French republic. About a 
mile to the eastward of the town of Carnac there is a small piece of moor- 
land, covered with mounds, called the Boceno, evidently so named from 
the Breton word Bocen, a mound, in the plural Bocenieu. This moorland 
is surrounded by cultivated fields, the surfaces of which are thickly strewn 
with fragments of ancient tiles and pottery. 

In 1873 M. Henry du Cleuziou, the commissioner appointed by the 
Committee for Public Monuments, observed these, and predicted that there 
would be found the remains of a Gallo-Roman town. In the summer of 
1874 I undertook the exploration of the first and smallest of these 
mounds, aided by the counsels of M. Du Cleuziou, of the distinguished 
artist M. Valerio, and by Dr Gressy of the Polymathic Society of the 
Morbihan. 

I shall call your attention to 

lst. A birdseye view of the Boceno, and drawings of the surrounding 
country. 
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9d. The remains of the house we exposed, and what we found in 
digging at the Boceno. 

3d. A superficial digging at the Mané Bras, and what we found there. 

4th. Some researches in neighbouring dolmens. 3 


I. THE Boceno. 


In this birdseye view of the Boceno, for which I am indebted to M. 
du Cleuziou, we see the alignments of small menhirs running in the line 
of the dolmen (Mein Kam ar Ker Roeh), the crooked stone of the village 
of the rock. In the field to the west of the Boceno there is a large 
menhir which points out the partly destroyed dolmen of the neighbouring 
height. That the dolmens are funeral monuments has been clearly shewn 
by the recent exploration of the Polymatic Society of the Morbihan, in 
which cinders, charcoal, bones, pottery, and everything connncted with 
the rites of sepulture have been found. 

That the custom of placing a menhir, to point out from afar its dolmen, 
was a frequent one in the Commune of Carnac is proved by— 

lst. A menhir points out the dolmen of Grastiirn ; 


2d. The overturned menhir of the hill of the Canopy (Stolzii), indicated 


a dolmen whose stones now fill a neighbouring ditch ; 

3d. The menhir of the funeral hill (Manio), indicated the dolmen 
situated near the mill of the same name ; 

4th. The dolmen on the hill of Gemcivis is indicated by the menhir on 
the summit of the hill; 

5th. The dolmen of the hill of the Moustoir is also indicated by a 
menhir on its summit ; 

6th. The three antes of Mané Gorion have three menhirs adjacent to 
them, but now overturned. 

As the Buddhist tope in India had its Tee, so in Carnac the dolmen 
had its Menhir. 

One more point worth noting about these witnessing stones is this, 
that they are somewhat similar in form; long, and running to a point. 

The view on looking around from the Boceno is an interesting one. 
To the southward is the little sea extending westward between the penin- 
sula of Quiberon, and with its many islets, and the mainland, by some 


a 
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writers supposed to be the Mare Conclusum of Cesar, and the place of his 
great battle with the fleet of the Veneti. To the south-west lies the village 
of Genepe, with the English shot still piled on its chimney tops, a 
souvenir of the disastrous landing of the Emigrés. In the distance the 
Fort Penthievre is seen. To the westward is the town of Carnac, and 
close to it the Mont St Michel, which is simply a huge cairn,—thence 
the name Carnac, 7.¢., belonging to the cairn. 

The exploration of the dolmen of the Mont St Michel yielded rich 
stores of treasures to the Polymathic Society, and these may now be seen 
‘In their museum at Vannes, consisting of celts in flint, jade, jadeite, and 
tremolite, and of beads and pendeloques in jade, amber, agate, rock-crystal, 
jasper, and coloured glass. 

The reports made to the Polymathic Society show, that in those dolmens 
where stone weapons and ornaments were found in quantity, there pottery 
was wanting, or found in small quantity, and vice versa. 

The neighbourhood of the Boceno is also remarkable for the number 
and vastness of its alignments of menhirs. 


To the north-west are the alignments of Menec, 942 menhirs. 


As north Kermario, 994 ,, 
> north-east —,, Kerlescant, . 266, 
“ east e Menec vihan, ISG; 


Total, 2327 menhirs. 


- Now these names are significant ones,—Menec—“ belonging to the 
stones ;” Kermario—‘‘place of the dead ;” Kerlescant,—“ place of burning.” 
Two of these alignments run in the lines of the solstices, and two in the lines 
of the equinox. The axis of the alignment of Stonehenge is also on the 
line of the solstice. The alignment of Kermario points to the dolmen of 
Kercado (the place of St Cado), to the astronomical features of which I 
alluded at our last meeting. 


Il. Remains oF THE Hovuss, &c. 


The manner of procedure in exploring the mound was this. All stones 
had to be carted a long distance away. Bricks, tiles, metals, bones, and 
pottery, were laid aside in separate heaps as found. The fragments of 
tiles and pottery were carefully examined for markings. When the day’s 
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work was over, such of the find as was considered of importance was 
carried home for farther inspection. 

We commenced to dig on the south side of the mound and worked down 
to the level of the fields, or a little below it, when we came on the walls 
of the house. Following the wall, and working carefully round the 
mound, enabled us to expose the foundations in their entirety as repre- 
- sented in the plan. These were built with small roughly squared stones 
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Ground Plan of Gallo-Roman House at Boceno. 


of granite and mortar, and are shown in the rubbing taken from the mid 
portion of the east wall, down to its foundation course. The plan shows 
that the foundation walls had been laid down considerably off the square, 
and the same feature is strikingly prominent in the ground plan of the 
Gallo-Roman fort of Jublains, in Mayence. 

The flooring of the three apartments, A, B, and D, was in fine con- 
crete. The apartment C had been floored with tiles. These were 
deranged and broken, but. some were found entire. Fragments of orna- 
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mental tiles were also found here. Three of these flooring tiles bore the 
impress of dogs’ feet, which had walked over them in the soft state. 
The flooring was covered with charcoal cinders, burnt earth, iron, and 
clinker, and even pieces of granite, in a state of vitrifaction. The house 
had evidently been burned, and judging from the smallness of the frag- 
ments of pottery found, it had very likely been pillaged. The marauder 
smashes up and destroys what he does not carry away with him. 

Roof.—Amongst the cartloads of fragments of tiles, only one roofing 

tile was found unbroken, which is now before you,—the “‘tegula of the 
Romans,” or the “‘brique a rebord of the French.” The drawing on the 
wall shows how these tiles were laid on the roof, and their edges covered 
by the imbrex, a demi-cylindrical tile resembling our ridge tiles. The 
Gallo-Roman furnace at Redon, discovered a few years ago in the grounds 
of the College of the Eudest Fathers, had, until six months ago, its roof 
arranged in the manner I have described, but itis now fallen in. It is to 
be regretted that this interesting monument had not been preserved. 
. Trenches.—Trenches of one metre in depth were dug across the large 
apartment and round the inside and outside of the walls. Ata depth of 
30 centimetres we came on the unmistakable traces of a burnt house, and 
at 80 centimetres of those of a still older house, which had also been 
burned. In digging these trenches we came on quantities of bones, shells, 
and fragments of pottery. 

Bones, teeth, and shells,—The bones are fairly represented by what are 
on the table before you, and have been classified by M. Riviere, the 
discoverer of the fossil man of Mentone. They are :— 

1st. Bones and teeth of a small species of ox, one of these bones shows 
two cuts, evidently made by a sharp-cutting instrument, and another 
traces of having been gnawed. 

2d. Bones and teeth of the deer or goat, the sheep, the pig, and teeth 
of the dog or wolf. 

3d, Oyster, shells, cockles, limpets, mussels, all were found in abun- 
dance, more especially oyster shells. 

Stone Implements.—On the flooring we found portions of querns or hand 
millstones, flakes of flint, an unpolished celt in greyish flint, also smoothed 
stone instruments. Another celt was found by an English boy in my 
absence, and, singularly enough, when poking with his knife in the ruins 
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of the chimney ; but he flung it amongst the adjacent heaps of rubbish, 
not knowing its value, and it was not recovered. The white polished 
celt on the table was found at Ploemel, and was stated by the boy’s 
mother to have exactly resembled the one her son had found. The 
Bretons to this day build celts into their chimneys as a preservative 
against lightning. The Breton name for a celt is (mein jiiriin) the 
Thunder-stone. 

Iron.—The nails exhibited were taken out of the walls where the 
mortar had preserved them ; even there some were found so completely 
oxidised as to crumble into powder on being handled ever so carefully. 
Lumps of iron and clinker were found on the floor, and what appeared to 
have been iron weapons, but these were too much oxidised to be lifted. 

Glass.—One fragment of flint glass having double lines engraved, and 
another line above these, but not quite concentric. We found some 
fragments of a bluish green glass also—all of these are on the table. 

Bronze.—The bronze articles are few in number and small in size, viz., a 
pin or fibula—a ring somewhat elliptic in form, probably used for the 
waist-belt. There is also what at first looks like a nail or button, This 
had served as an ornament on the leather garment of the ancient Breton. 
The modern Breton still wears silver buttons of the same size on his coat, 
and more for ornament than use. The gipsies in Hungary to this day 
wear similar bronze ornaments an their leather garments, as shown in the 
two drawings copied by permission from Valerio’s Studies in Hungary. 

Pottery.—Fragments of pottery were found enough to fill three 
baskets. These were of many varieties and were classed as follows :-— 

(1.) Pottery anterior to the Conquest; (2.) of the time of the Conquest; 
(3.) of the time of the Antonines. The Pre-Conquest pottery has little 
or no ornament, is badly fired, mostly made by hand, that is, not turned 
on a potter’s wheel; the indents of the potter’s fingers are sometimes 
plainly visible, the thickness is unequal, and an examination of its paste 
shows that it is formed from the debris of decomposing primitive rock, 
showing crystals of quartz, zeolites, felspar, and scales of mica, &c. 

1, The drawing shows the reconstruction, from fragments on the table, 
of the form of two plates or dishes, and on comparing these with the 
drawings of modern Breton pottery we see that the form is still preserved. 
At the village of Malansac, which is a village of potters, the men to this 
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day make all their large vases by hand. The women turn the smaller 
vessels on a potter's wheel. 

2. In the pottery classed as of the time of the Conquest, the firing is 
better ; the paste is better prepared and ornamentation sometimes occurs. 
The drawing shows the reconstruction from the fragments on the table of 
these forms, and a reference to the drawings of modern Breton pottery 
shows that these forms are still preserved. The specimens drawn are 

placed in the order in which they were found in digging the trenches (from 
_ the flooring to one metre in depth), and form an interesting study, showing 
that as we descended in the trench the forms got simpler. 

3. Here we have fragments of pottery of the time of the Antonines, 
fragments of water jars, bowls, amphore, and parts of the handles of 
amphore. I exhibit also two drawings of an amphora of similar form 
to these fragments, which was fished up in the river near Locmariaker. 
The coloured drawing of the so called Samian pottery shows the recon- 
struction of the forms of the specimens on the table. 

The drawing of the Gallo Roman potter’s mould serves to show how 
these vases were made, viz., by moulding the lower portion and turning 
off the upper on the wheel; then taking the vase out of the mould and 
adding on the ring or foot. 

Tradition.—Traditions are the echoes of forgotten events, and one 
might expect that some tradition would have remained of the ancient 
town of the Boceno. ‘The plague, however, which ravaged Europe in the 
_ sixth century, and which swept away whole communes in brittany, must 
have blotted out many histories. The tradition generally current at 
Carnac about the Boceno is that the Templars (‘the red monks”) had 
a convent there, that they were massacred, and that their houses were 
burned on the same night on account of their impiety. The Abbé Collet 
states that the Templars never had a convent in the Canton of Quiberon. 
The place bears an evil reputation to this day, and children are warned 
to return home early or beware of the ghosts of the Boceno. 


THE MAN# Bras. 


To the eastward of the town of Carnac, in a straight line, between three 
and four miles distant, there is a hill called the Mané Bras, which means 
the Great Hill. In August last year M. du Cleuziou discovered indica- 
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tions there of ancient structures. Shortly afterwards I drove down there 
accompanied by MM. du Cleuziou and Valerio, and taking with us only 
two men anda boy. Ina few hours we exposed the walls of a house, 
and turned out stone instruments polished by use, flakes of flint, fragments 
of iron weapons, iron, clinker, fragments of bluish green glass, and a 
basketful of fragments of pottery, mostly of the pre-Conquest period. 
From what we could make out. on so short an inspection, the Mané Bras 
had been a fortified town, surrounded by a wall, and of older date than 
the Boceno. One could not leave it without feeling a strong wish that 
it should be thoroughly explored. The drawing copied from Maximilian 
de Ring’s, “Tombs in Alsace,” represents a vase in red earth with holes 
round the neck. There is a specimen from the Mané Bras in red-earth 
also, and having similar holes round its neck. No feasible explanation 
has as yet been made as to the uses of these holes. It has been suggested 
that the vessel may have been covered at the mouth, and that the holes 
would serve for the escape of gas from fermentation. 


DoLMENS. 


On the table before you are arranged what was attained by digging up 
the floors of the dolmens of Mane Gorion, Mane Stiio, the Magdalen, &c., 
and although these had been previously exposed, we still found flakes of 
flint, rolled pebbles, portions of worked iron, iron clinker, charcoal, 
pottery in fragments of various ages from pre-Conquest downwards, and 
similar to the fragments found at the Boceno and the Mané Bras. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 


The teaching of these diggings at the Boceno, the Mané Bras, and in 
adjacent dolmens, then, is this—that the Boceno mound covered the 
remains of a Gallo-Roman house of the second or third century—that the 
Mané Bras was probably of an older date—that the evidence of the rites 
of sepulture is incomplete as regards polished stone weapons, but we have 
stone instruments polished by use. Then the dolmens were used for 
funeral rites during the second and third century by the inhabitants of 
Brittany, a Gaulois or Celtic race, and this may explain the affinity and 
resemblance of the stone monuments of the'two Britains—Armorica and 
Great Britain. 
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II. 


NOTICE OF THE EARLY SYSTEM OF REPLEGIATION AS EXERCISED 
IN SCOTLAND. By JOHN STUART, Esa., LL.D., Src. S.A. Scor. 


In the early Celtic period of our history, when the population was 
divided into numerous tribes, each of these had its brehon or judge, who 
administered justice to the men of the clan, and the men of one tribe 
could not have been called to answer a suit in the court of another. 

When the feudal system had for some time been established in Scot- 
land, it became a custom for the Crown to grant to the great barons large 
tracts of land with the rights of regality, in which was included the right 
of courts of exclusive jurisdiction. The same rights were also granted to 
the bishops and abbots, as owners of lands, at an early period. Thus in 
the reign of Alexander the First a royal charter invested the Abbey of 
Scone with the right of a court, and of giving judgment by combat, by 
iron, or by water, and with an exclusive jurisdiction over all the men of 
the abbey lands. 

This power enabled the abbot, and all who enjoyed like rights, to vin- 
dicate their rights even in the King’s courts, so as to exclude the inter- 
ference of the royal judges, 

The act by which the lord of regality enforced his rights in a foreign 
court to which his man had been summoned was called replegiation. It 
_is recognised, and the proceedings under it are described, in one of our 
early codes of law known as Quoniam Attachiamenta, or the Laws of the 
Barons (§ ix. Acts, vol i. p. 284), where it appears that a claimant was 
bound to find surety that the law would be fully followed out in the 
court of his own lord to which he desired to be remanded. This surety 
or broch was known in our old law as a culrach. 

The most remarkable instances in our history of replegiation are con- 
nected with the Law of Clan Macduff. Of this law, which seems to have 
combined the early Celtic idea of privilege of blood or kinship with that 
of girth annexed to a cross, we learn from Wyntoun that the black Priest 
of Wedale, the Thane of Fife, and the Lord of Abernethy, were the three 
judges. 

We have two records exhibiting to some extent the working of the 
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‘‘ Law.” In the earliest we see Sir Alexander Moray, who was called 
before the King’s justiciaries in the year 1391, accused of the slaughter of 
William of Spaldyne, protesting that he had already been indicted for 
the crime, and repledged to the Law of Clan Macduff by Robert, Earl of 
Fife ; and in the next, when Hugh Arbuthnot and his accomplices were 
accused of the murder of John Melville, Laird of Glenbervy, we find that 
by a writ dated Ist September 1421, the Stewart of Fife received them to 
the benefit of the Law of Clan Macduff, they finding three sicker burroise 
or sureties, the first that they were law-worthy, the second that they were 
entitled to the privilege, and the third that they should “ fulfill the lawes 
as the law will.” 

It thus happened that the barons or ecclesiastics who had received their 
lands with the right of regality, rescued, not only from the courts of other 
barons but from the royal courts, any of their men who happened to be 
cited into these foreign courts. 

We have an early example of the exercise of this right in a case where 
in 1299 Sir John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, then Royal Justiciar of Scot- 
land, was holding a court beside the Castle of Aberdeen in the place 
called the Castlesyd, and sitting in judgment on Adam de Fisto and four 
others, dwelling on the lands of Tulielt at Tarves, the property of the 
Abbot of Arbroath, accused of theft, when John of Pollok, the Abbot’s 
steward, appeared and reclaimed the accused as men of the said Abbot, 
dwelling within his regality of Tarves, to the Abbot’s court of said re- 
gality. (Chart. of Arbroath, p. 164.) 

Other instances occur among the papers of the Earl of Airlie. Thus 
on 17th November 1537, David, Abbot of Arbroath, granted authority 
to William Graham of Fintray and others to appear before the King, 
Council, or Great Justiciary at Edinburgh, and repledge James, Lord 
Ogilvy of Airly, the Abbot’s tenant and indweller of the lands of Balischen 
and Brekko, and the said lord’s tenants and subtenants, to the courts of 
the regality of Arbroath. And on. 8th April 1543 Cardinal Beaton, as 
Commendator of Arbroath and the convent thereof, empowered James, 
Lord Ogilvy of Airly to repledge an indweller in the regality of Arbroath 
from the Governor of Scotland or Justiciaries of the same, he having been 
cited to Edinburgh by warrant of the Queen. 

The following extract from the registers of the burgh of Thiet dated 
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6th June 1521, affords an instance of the proceedings under a claim of 
replegiation :— 
Curia balliuorum burgi de Dunde tenta in pretorio euisdem per Willelmum 
Gubit et Andream Barry balliuos, vjte die Junii anno etc, quingen- 
tessimo xxj° 
Quo die comperit Robert Meill and interit James Spalding to the instance of 
Margaret Moncur lady Telling as he that was souerte anent the clame of ane oix 
perseuit be hir on the said James and Hew Maxwell of Telling, his maister askit 
hym to be replegit to his court and it was fundyn be ward of court that he suld 
haf him replegit, and this efter the allegatione of Maister Daue Robertson for- 
spekare for the said Margaret that he suld nocht be replegit, and the said lard 
offerit James Cunningham colreth and cautione for the said James that the said 
Margret suld haf ane day and court affixit to hir and iustice to be ministerit, the 
quhilk the said Maister David refusit. 


In process of time many abuses arose from the exercise of these con- 
flicting jurisdictions, and various enactments were made in Parliament 
for their regulation and restraint. In 1449, it was ordained that when 
regalities came into the hands of the king (as by ward) they should be 
holden as royalty, and that justice should be dispensed by the king’s 
judges so long as they remained in the king’s hands. In 1455 it was 
provided that all regalities then in the king’s hands should be annexed 
to the royalty, and that in time to come no regalities should be granted 
without deliverance of Parliament (Acts, vol. 11. pp. 36, 43). Two years 
later, another ordinance provided that all privileges of regalities should 
be kept according to their foundations, and “gif ony lorde haifande re- 
galite abuse it in prejudice of the kingis lawis and brekin of the cuntre 
that they be punyst be the king and be the law as efferis. (Ib. p. 49.) 

One of the documents exhibited by Mr Martin, and which has sug- 
gested the foregoing remarks, is an Instrument of Replegiation by Robert, 
Lord Semple, bailie of the Abbot of Paisley, of a man of his regality 
accused before the king’s judges, and then tried and acquitted in the court 
of the abbot. The process must have been a frequent one, but instances 
of the instruments themselves are comparatively rare :— 

Robertus dominus Symple balliuus ac Justiciarius Regalitatis de Pasleto ac 
Abbatis et conuentus eiusdem Vniuersis et singulis ad quorum noticias presentes 


* See for various instances of replegiation, ‘‘ Pitcairn’s Trials,” i, 382. 
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litere peruenerint salutem Noueritis quod comparens coram nobis Arthurus Max- 
well filius Gavinii Maxwell in Badyland perprius summonitus coram Justiciario 
supreme Domine nostre regine suisve deputatis ad subeundum jura die decimo 
quarto mensis Nouembris anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo quinqua- 
gesimo sexto apud Edinburgh pro arte et parte crudelis necis et interfectionis 
quondam Joannis Sklater filii Roberti Sklater in Meikilriggis prout in literis 
supreme Domine nostre regine latius continetur Quo die dictus Arthurus coram 
magnifico viro Joanne Campbell de Lundye milite Justiciario deputato nobilis et 
potentis domini Archibaldi comitis Argadie domini Campbell et Lorne Justici- 
arii Generalis prescripti comparuit et ad curiam justiciarie dicte regalitatis ad 
subeundum jura pro dicto asserto crimine cautione inuenta pro justicia minis- 
tranda coram nobis replegiatus. Et dies decimus quintus mensis Januarii prox- 
ime sequens ad huiusmodi effectum prefixus fuit, Quo die ipso Arthuro in facie 
judicii coram nobis comparente nostram curiam in defectu acti adiornalis vsque 
ad diem duodecimum mensis Februarii proxime sequentem continuauimus Quo 
die adueniente comparens coram nobis dictus Arthurus in dicta nostra curia Jus- 
ticiarii dicte regalitatis de Paslay perprius indictatus et summonitus vigore pre- 
fatarum literaram demum replegiatus ut premittitur et nunc accusatus et calum- 
niatus pro arte et parte crudelis necis et interfectionis dicti quondam Joannis 
Sklater asserte commisse per eundem in mense vitimo elapso Quamgquidem 
necem et calumpniam Idem Arthurus in facie Judicii omnino denegauit et 
per condignam assisam quietus inde factus fuit penitus et immunis Et hoe 
omnibus et singulis quibus interest notum facimus per presentes In cuius rei 
testimonium sigillum meum proprium vnacum mea subscriptione manuali pre- 
sentibus est affixum apud Paslay die duodicemo mensis Februarii anno Domini 
millesimo quingentesimo quinquagesimo sexto. 
Rozsertus Lorp Sympyt1, balze. 


The other two papers exhibited by Mr Martin may be thus de- 
scribed :— 


Charter by John, Archbishop of St Andrews, primate of Scotland, legatus 
natus, and Abbot of Paisley, in favour of Arthur Maxwell, son of Gavin Max- 
well in Bradyland, of the lands of Bradyland (resérving the usufruct of the said 
lands to the said Gavin during his lifetime), extending to a twenty shilling land 
of old extent, in the regality and barony of Pasley and shire of Renfrew: Held 
of the granter and his successors in feufarm and heritage for ever, for the yearly 
payment of 20s., also 18 poultry and 12 pence for the same in autumn, and one 
long carriage, with 2s. 6d. in augmentation of the rental in name of annual feufarm: 
extending in whole, besides the said poultry in autumn, and one long carriage, to 
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22s. 6d. Contains a precept of sasine, and is dated at the Monastery of Paisley 
25 September 1567. After the date and testing clause, the Archbishop adds 
‘ with his own hand that he reserves to himself and his successors the power of 
quarrying and leading stones from the quarries of the said lands. (Signed) 
Joannes Archiepiscopus Sanctiandre. Alex. Tayt, prior. Willelmus Leper, 
Willelmus , Augustinus Pog , Johannes Hamyl]toun, Johannes 
Alexander, Archimbauldus Hamiltoun, Tories Locheid, Joannes Hammyltoun, 
Batheat, Joannes Hammyltoun, Lythgow, dominus ae Bane. 

A note at the foot, signed “ Hewatt,” bears that the charter was produced 
before the Lords Commissioners at Edinburgh, 9th July 1576. And another 
note on the back states that it was produced by James Park, writer, and a minute 
thereof taken and recorded in the books of Exchequer by W. Purves, at Edin- 
burgh, 25th March 1656, 

Charter by Claud, Lord Paisley, in favour of Alexander Muir, grandson of 
Alexander Muir in Thruscraig, burgess of Paisley, natural son of the late Alex- 
ander Muir, son lawful of the said Alexander Muir in Thruscraig, of a tenement 
- of burghal land, with garden, lying in the Vennel called the Burnegait of the 
said burgh, between the public way on the east, the tenement now of Stephen 
Cuming on the south, the burn called Saint Mirren’s Burn on the west, and the 
tenement now of James Adam on the north: Reserving the liferent thereof 
to the said Alexander Muir in Thruscraig: Held of the granter and his 
successors in feufarm heritably by the said granter, and the heirs of his body 
lawfully begotten, whom failing, to Muir, lawful son of John Muir, 
burgess of Irving, brother-german of the said Alexander Muir in Thruscraig, for 
the yearly payment of 21 pence in name of feu farm, with service of courts. Con- 
tains precept of sasine, and is dated at the Place of Paisley 20th April 1597. 
Witnesses, John Lokhart, apparent of Boghall at Air, William Hamilton called 
of Inchmache, etc. The granter’s seal is appended, nearly entire. 


While there is thus nothing of special importance in the documents 
now exhibited, they have various points of interest about them, and I 
feel sure that the members will convey to Mr Martin their thanks for 
the opportunity which he has afforded of an inspection of them, and that 
they will make it known that the Society will at all times be pleased to 
have such documents brought under their notice. It seems to me that 
in this way many isolated papers of historical importance may be brought 
to light and turned to historical account. 
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III. 


NOTES ON SOME ARTICLES EXHIBITED TO THE MEETING, Viz.,—A 
BRONZE SPEAR-HEAD, A SMALL UNLOOPED SOCKETED CELT, A 
SWORD-SHAPED STONE FROM SHETLAND, AND A TRIPOD BRONZE 
POT. By Proressor DUNS, D.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


I. Bronze Spear-head.—The specimen now submitted to the Society 



























































































































































Bronze Spear-head 
found at Craigton. 


was found in a tumulus at Craigton, near Kinross, in 
1855, by the’ late Dr Annan, and forwarded by him 
to the New College in the following year. By mis- 
take it was sent to the Library of the College instead 
of the Museum, and I was not aware of its presence 
till about a month ago. There are features connected 
with it which may interest the Society. The shape 
is exceedingly beautiful. Its whole length is 62 
inches, ‘The blade is 2 inches long and % of an inch 
wide at its broadest part. ‘The space between the 
bottom of the blade and the head of the loops is an 
inch in length,—a greater width than usually occurs 
in Scottish specimens. There is no similar form in 
the Museum. What, however, has most interested 
me in this specimen is the rich chocolate-coloured | 
patina which covers it. This is so smooth, thick, and 
equal, as to present all the appearance of an artificial 
mineral varnish, laid on to protect the weapon from 
oxidation. It is known Sir W. Wilde held that 
some of the early manufacturers of bronze weapons 
sometimes varnished them to protect them from rust. 
in a paper in the Society’s Proceedings of February 
12, 1872, Dr J. A. Smith, says of a tinned bronze 


. celt, “The celt, we may assume, was in all probability 


tinned to protect it from the influence of the weather, 
and keep its surface clean and free from the oxidation 
of the metal.” If tin were used for this purpose, 
might not a mineral varnish have served the same 


end? But the occurrence of highly glazed green patina on bronze weapons 
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by natural oxidation is opposed to this supposition. Several specimens 
in the Museum well illustrate this. It is specially well marked on the 
beautiful knife-dagger from Dalineun, Lochnell, Argyllshire, presented 
by Dr Angus Smith of Manchester, on which the patina closely re- 
sembles a rich artificial enamel, though there is no reason to doubt that 
it is simply the result of natural oxidation. In the spear-head now 
noticed the patina is rich brown, a colour which is comparatively rare. 
There are, however, two or three implements in the Museum which are 
coated with brown patina. The first of these is a piece of a bronze sword 
from Ballagan, Strathblane, Stirlingshire, which has a well-defined coating 
of green next the metal, and above this, thicker and more compact, 
another of brown. The brown patina lies even more thickly on the flat 
celt EK. 21 from Wigtownshire, whose surface is somewhat deceptive. <At 
first sight the ornamentation on the weapon appears to have been made 
after the patina was formed, but a closer inspection shows that the orna- 
ments had been made in the metal and that the covering follows their 
forms. In the flanged celt from Blair-Drummond Moss, the brown patina 
lies in a well-marked layer between the wings. In E. 39, from Tarland, 
a similar coating occurs in the groove and over the stop-ridge of the 
weapon. As regards the specimen now before us it is impossible to say 
what this substance is, because, to get a ponderable quantity for chemical 
analysis would imply injury to what makes the weapon of most interest. 
Sir W. Wilde, referring to Irish forms on which patina of this kind 
occurs, says, “‘ Many specimens, especially of the socketed variety (of 
celts), are covered with a brown coating of considerable thickness, and so 
complete as to obscure all traces of the original surface of the bronze ; 
this, upon analysis, is proved to be chiefly iron, and was probably de- 
posited on the surface of the implement while lying for a length of years 
in peat, which is frequently much impregnated with ochre, or bog iron,” (p. 
394.)1 In a note, he adds, “‘No. 455, Tray Q., has four Irish Jetters rudely 
graven on one side, where it is thickly coated with brown iron incrusta- 
tion, which can easily be cut with a knife, and as these letters must have 
been cut after the article had, by lying for ages in bog, acquired this 
deposit, it shows that they are of modern date compared with the age of 
the weapon. Professor Barker first informed me that this deposit was 
1 Catalogue of Antiquities of the Royal Irish Academy. 
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iron. A similar celt, No. 665, in Rail-case K., covered with a like natural 
deposit, has been carefully analysed by M. Gages, and found to present 
the following composition :—Traces of organic matter, silica and alumina, 
hydrous oxide of iron, or brown iron ore, and oxide of copper.” This is 
all that we can say at present in explanation of the brown patina. In 
all the specimens with which I am acquainted it covers a green layer, 
indicating that it was formed after the ordinary oxidation had begun. 


II. Small Unlooped Socketed Celt.—The specimen now on the table 
was found in Ireland in 1843. In that year, while the work of deepen- 
ing the Shannon for the improvement of the navigation at Keelogue Ford 
was being carried on, the contractors dammed off a portion of the river, 
one hundred feet in width, and seven hundred feet in length. The loose 
material at the surface of the bed of the river 
consisted of gravel and sand two feet in thick- 
ness. At the bottom of this many stone imple- 
ments were found, specimens of which are in 
the New College Museum. Bronze implements 
were also found, about a foot of silty matter 
intervening between them and the stone forms. 
Among the bronze weapons were four socketed 
celts, three of which are mentioned in the Cata- 

| logue of the Antiquities of the Irish Academy; 

IS Celt, unlooped, the fourth I have the pleasure of showing to the 
ound in the Shanuon ; 5 

(2,45 inches long). Society. Sir W. Wilde says :—“The simplest 

form of socketed celt is perfectly plain and 

unornamented, without a loop, 25’, inches long, 12 wide across the cut- 

ting edge, and 3 in the clear of the socket.” ‘This form is very rare. I 

am not aware of the occurrence of any other specimens than those now 
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referred to. 


Ill. Sword-shaped Stone from Shetland.—I regret that I can throw 
little light on this form. I found it two or three years ago in the New 
College Museum in a drawer of minerals, with which it has no connec- 
tion. It is marked ‘Shetland.” The specimen is very rare. It is 
formed of clay-slate, measures 9 inches in length by 14 inch in greatest 
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breadth, and bears a close resemblance in shape to many of the agave- 
leaved bronze implements found: in other localites. A similar specimen 
is figured as a rare form in the Irish Academy Catalogue, p. 34. 


IV.. Tripod Bronze Pot.—The cooking-vessel now exhibited was found 
at the same time and in the same place as the spear-head first noticed in 
this paper. It is not, however, to be inferred, that they are of the same 
age. The tripod is most likely of a comparatively recent date. It will 
be seen that the places for the handle—the “bow” or ‘clips”—consist 
of an angular loop, the under side of the upper limb of which is worn 
smooth by the action of the hook of the “clips.” As there is no specimen 
in the Museum identical with this, I give its dimensions. At the widest 
part of the mouth the diameter is 74 inches; at the neck, it is 54 inches; 
the depth inside is 94 inches; at the widest part of the body the circum- 
ference is 304 inches ; the feet are flat, 44 inches long, and about $ inch 
thick. [The annexed figures show the ordinary form of the medizval 
bronze or brass pot and flagon. | 
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Monpay, 12th April 1875. - 
THOMAS B. JOHNSTON, Esq., in the Chair. 


A ballot having been taken, M. Henri pu CxiEviztov, Commissioner 
for Public Monuments, Paris, was elected a Corresponding Member. 


The following Gentlemen were also elected Fellows of the Society, 
V1Z. i— 
G. C. Trorrer CrRANSTOUN of Dewar. 
GrorcE Hay, Esq., A.R.S.A. 
CHARLES SrpEy, Esq., 21 Chester Street. 
J. Woopsurn, Esq., M.A., Drumgrange. 
DonavD Betru, Esq., W.S., Castle Street. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By the Rev. Arcuipatp Prentice, Thurso. 


Large Stone Implement of rudely chipped Sandstone, 20% inches in 
length, found in the parish of Walls, Shetland. It is of the type figured 
as Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of Plate VI. in the Proceedings, Vol. VIII., here repro- 
duced. (See fig. 1 on opposite page, and also the papers by Dr Arthur 
Mitchell, Proceedings, Vol. VII. p. 118, and Vol. VIII. p. 64.) 

Thirteen rudely chipped oblong Implements of Sandstone, of smaller 
size, varying from 104 to 74 inches in length. They are mostly of the 
type shown in fig. 2 on opposite page (see Proceedings, Vol. VII. p. 126). 

Four handled or spud-shaped Implements, varying in size from 11 
to 8} inches in length. ‘They are of the type of which fig. 5 on Plate 
VI. of the Proceedings, Vol. VIII., and figs. 2, 3, and 4, p. 128 of the 
Proceedings, Vol. VII., are examples, though the present specimens are 
less shapely in form and rougher in finish than those represented in the 
figures which are here reproduced (see fig. 3 on p. 174) for the sake of 
comparison. 

One Curved Implement (?) of rudely chipped Sandstone, 9 inches in 
length, from Burland, Walls. | 

Flattish water-worn Pebble of Steatitie Rock, 64 x 34 inches, having a 


ae 
(e) 
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hole bored through it about 2 inches from one end. The hole has been 











Tig. 1. Rude Stone Implements found in Shetland, 


pecked through, and is 14 inch wide at the one side of the stone, and 
+ inch at the other. It may have been a line or net sinker. 





Fig, 2. Rude Stone Implements found in Shetland. 


Sinker for a small line formerly used by the fishermen of Shetland. It 
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is an oblong pebble of sandstone, having a groove cut round it near one 
end, and a small shallow circular cavity hollowed out in the middle of 
one of the faces of the stone adjoining the groove. The end of the stone 
has another groove cut in it, which, if continued, would cross the first at 
right angles. The stone is 6 inches in length, and about 24 inches in 
breadth and thickness, 

Two Hammer-Stones or Pestles, being natural pebbles, about 5 inches 
in length, abraded at the ends by use. 





Fig. 3. Handled Stone Implements found in Shetland (see p. 172). 


Large and roughly-shaped Vessel of Steatite, measuring 12 inches long 
by 9 inches wide, and 6 inches high. The cavity, which is irregularly 
rectangular, is very roughly hollowed out. 

All found in the district of Walls, Shetland. 


(2.) By Wittiam Joun Leprneuam, Esq., Slap, near Turriff. 


Urn of “ Drinking-Cup” form, 6 inches high and 5} inches diameter 
at the mouth, unornamented, found in a short cist with a skeleton on 
the farm of Slap, near Turriff, Aberdeenshire. (See the paper by Mr 
Ledingham, in the previous volume of the Proceedings.) 

Skull and Bones found with the Urn previously described. 
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Fragments of a Cinerary Urn with Burnt Bones, found in a cist at 
Ferneystripe, near Slap, Turriff. 


(3.) By A. SHotto Dovetas, Esq. 


A Craggan, or Hand-made clay Jar, from the island of Lewis, 9 inches 
high, 8 inches diameter, and 34 inches across the mouth. These jars are 
still made by the people of Harris for ordinary domestic purposes. (See 
the figures of three varieties of them in the Proceedings, vol. ix. p. 205.) 


(4.) By D. Lyetxt Hay, Esq. 
An egg-shaped Pebble of dark Quartzite, 2} inches in length, dug up 
on the farm of Dubford, Old Machar, Aberdeenshire. It is supposed from 
its fine shape that it may have been used as a charm-stone. 


(5.) By the Right Hon. Wiuutam Lorp Herries, through Witiiam 
Fraser, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 


The Book of Caerlaverock ; Memoirs of the Maxwells, Earls of Niths- 
dale, Lords Maxwell and Herries. By William Fraser. 2 vols. 4to. 
1873. 


(6.) By Rev. Caarues Ropeers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., the Editor. 

Scot’s Staggering State of Scottish Statesmen. 8vo. 1872. 

Estimate of the Scottish Nobility during the Minority of James the 
Sixth. Grampian Club. 8vo. 1873. 

Three Scottish Reformers—Alexander Cunningham, Henry Balnaves, 
and John Davidson, with their Poetical Remains, &c. Printed for the 
English Reprint Society. 8vo. 1874. 

The Poetical Remains of William Glen. 12mo. 1874. 


(7.) By Patrick Dupazon, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Historical Notes on the occurrence of Gold in the South of Scotland. 
Privately Printed. 4to. 1875. 
(8.) By Hype Crarke, Esq., the Author. 


‘Researches in Pre-Historie and Proto-Historie Comparative Philology, 
Mythology, and Archzology, in connection with the origin of culture in 
America and the Acadd or Sumerian Families. S8vo. 1875. 
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There were also exhibited :— 


_ (1.) By Mr Gzorce Macxenzin, Corn Exchange. 

A Collection of Stone Implements from West Burrafirth, Shetland, 
consisting of :— 

Five Grain-Rubbers or Mealing Stones of Red Quartzy Sandstone, 
varying from 7 to 11 inches in length, worn to a flattened surface on the 
under side by use. The grain was rubbed down by the friction of a stone 
of this kind, pushed backwards and forwards on a larger flat stone ; 
and by long use the under stone became hollowed in the centre, while the 
upper one assumed a corresponding curvature of the under surface, and 
was rounded off abruptly at the ends. This method of rubbing down the 
grain is still common in Central Africa. Grain-rubbers of large size, with 
upper and lower stones complete, are in the Museum, from Caithness, and 
from a cave at Cullen, as well as several of the under stones from the 
Hebrides and elsewhere. 

Seven Fragments of the sides of Pots or vessels of Steatite, of various 
sizes, and the bottom of a Steatite Pot, 7 inches in diameter. It is pro- 
bable that pots, ladles, and other household utensils of steatite were fre- 
quently used in Shetland, from the time of the Norse occupation down 
to a comparatively recent date. Stone cooking-pots are mentioned in the 
Sagas, used for such purposes as making broth. (See Proceedings, Vol. 
X. p. 548, “Remains of the Viking Period in Scotland.”) A set of 
cooking-pots of steatite, such as are still made and used in remote districts 
in Sweden for boiling milk, &c., were exhibited in the Swedish Court 
of the Great Exhibition at London in 1851. Such cooking-pots, with iron 
bow-handles riveted through the sides, are frequently dug up in the 
Viking grave-mounds of Norway, having been used as cinerary urns, and 
filled with the burnt bones of their former owners. 

Five Knives of a slaty Claystone, varying from 6} to 34 inches in 
length.. One is brought to a rectangular shape, and the cutting edge 
formed by grinding, and then notching it so as to give it a fine toothed 
edge, not unlike that of a toothed reaping-hook. The others are of a 
different form, having a thin broad blade, convex in outline along the 
cutting edge, and sometimes roughly notched. The most complete one 
has a tang or handle extending backwards and upwards, so that the 
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outline of the back from the point of the implement to the end of the 
handle is slightly concave. Knives of slate exactly similar in form to 
these are found in Norway. (See ‘ Urda,” vol. i. plate xiv., and the 
Foren. til Norske Fortidsmind. Bev. for 1867, plate i.) 

Five broken fragments of similar Knives. 

One Whetstone of Sandstone, 54 inches in length, well used. 

One plummet-like implement of Steatite, 5 inches long, with a hole 
bored through it near one end. 

One Disc of Sandstone, 3 inches diameter, with a hole through the 
centre. 

One Spindle-whorl of Steatite, an inch in diameter. 

One Slickstone or Smoothing-stone of Hornblendic Schist, about 24 
inches square, polished on the edges by use. 

Two fragments of Celts of Porphyritic Stone, consisting of 14 inch and 
2 inches of the cutting ends of the celts respectively. 

Two flat square-shaped Stones (both broken), with oblong holes pierced 
through them. 

One of the rude handled Implements, of the type figured on page 174 
of the preceding Donation List, 10 inches in length, and smoothed towards 
the pointed extremity. 

Six Beads of Glass of different colours. 

Two small Beads of Steatite, and a flat piece of thick Green Glass. 

_ ‘Two small fragments of Sheet Bronze or Copper. 

One small portion of Iron. 

Some fragments of hand-made Pottery and burnt Bones of Animals. 

One Stone Button, being a thin disc of clay-slate, 14 inch diameter, 
pierced with four holes like the modern flat bone button. 

These were all got in excavating at West Burrafirth. 


Mr Mackenzie has given the following notice of the circumstances in 
which these articles were found :— 


‘*HDINBURGH, April 12th 1875. 


“ West Burrafirth is situated on the north-west coast of the parish of 
Aithsting, and is a most interesting field for the archeologist. The 
spot where these articles were found is within 200 yards of the beach 
and exactly opposite a small island, on which stands an old Pictish 
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tower in very fair condition, where no search (I believe) has been made. 
There was nothing to indicate that either a broch or mound of stone had 
been on the spot. It was simply a rising piece of ground in a low 
sheltered locality, which had been cultivated for centuries. While clear- 
ing out a few big stones, the occupier found one or two of the articles 
now exhibited, and, being an enthusiast, he resolved to search for more, 
thinking himself rewarded if for a day’s hard work he succeeded in 
obtaining a bead or stone knife. Thus he went on until he discovered 
what seemed a stone cist, in which were several of the knives, and the 
rubbing stones, which were laid carefully up the sides of it on end. The 
cist is in size, as near as I can remember, 3 feet in length, 20 inches 
wide, and 24 feet deep, formed of smooth but undressed flags, apparently 
brought from a distance, as none of the same kind of stone is found in 
that locality. The flags are closely put together, and quite straight and 
square. No traces of fire, he told me, were visible on the stones. The 
whole of these implements, he says, were found in or around the cist.” 


Mr Mackenzie also exhibited— 


Three Polished Celts of Porphyritic Stone, one 9 inches long, with the 
upper half left rough, as if fora grip; the other two 7 and 54 inches long 
respectively, the larger being completely, and the smaller only partially 
polished. These were not found with the objects previously described, 
but had been found casually at different times and places in the district. 

A Nugget of Native Gold, from the recent gold workings in Strath- 
donan, Sutherlandshire. This nugget is the largest ever found in the 
north of Scotland except one, which is in the possession of the Duke of 
Sutherland. It measures # x 3 x } inches and weighs nearly an ounce. 

With it was also exhibited, about an ounce weight of small Pellets of 
Gold, illustrative of the form in which it occurs in the auriferous drifts 
of Sutherlandshire. These specimens of native gold are interesting, in 
connection with the Scottish gold ornaments of prehistoric times, as 
exhibiting the form in which the early races acquired the metal, and indi- 
cating the local sources from which they might have obtained their supplies 
of native gold. } 


The following Communications were read :— 
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SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH ALCHEMISTS: MICHAEL SCOT—KING 
JAMES IV.—SIK GEORGE ERSKINE OF INNERTIEL. By JOHN 
SMALL, M.A., F.S.A. Scor. 


The first well-known Scottish alchemist was the famous wizard or 
magician, Michael Scot of Balwearie, who was born in Fifeshire about 
the year 1200, after the commencement of the reign of Alexander II. 
He was thus the contemporary of the great English alchemist or natural 
philosopher, Roger Bacon, who, from his vigorous intellect, and information 
far in advance of his age, was dreaded by the people, and eventually 
poisoned by his monastic brethren. Devoting himself from his early years 
to the cultivation of letters, Michael Scot repaired to the University of 
Oxford, which then enjoyed a high reputation, not only for the sciences of 
ethics and philosophy, but for those of astronomy and chemistry. This last 
science comprehended within its range the mystery of aichemy, an art 
which then was not only very passionately cultivated by the most learned 
men of the kingdom, but which had become the subject of royal patronage 
and munificence. The sagacious and politic Edward I. seems to have 
been so far transported by his belief in the transmutation of metals that 
he invited the famous Raymond Lully, one of the greatest philosophers 
of his time, into his dominions, and it was then currently reported that 
the gold which was expended in fitting out an expedition to the Holy 
Land had issued, not from the exchequer of the king, but from the labora- 
tory of the sage. 

To show how long this belief remained, the following passage occurs in 
a work entitled an “Essay on Critical and Curious Learning,” by T. R., 
printed in London in 1698: “TI have read in some of their (the Alche- 
mists’) late books that it is authentically recorded that Ripley, an Lnglish 
adeptus, sent for many years successively a hundred thousand pounds of 
artificial gold to the knights of Rhodes to maintain the war against the 
Turks ; and that Raymond Lully, another adeptus, furnished Edward the 
First with six myriads of the same metal to carry on the holy war in the 
Holy Land.” 

After leaving Oxford Michael Scot studied for some time at the Uni- 
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versity of Paris, where he applied himself to the study of mathematics 
with such success that he acquired the name of Michael the Mathema- 
tician. He also devoted himself to the study of divinity, and received the 
degree of doctor in theology. Having possessed himself of all the infor- 
mation he could acquire in his pursuits at Paris, he resumed his travels, 
and visited many foreign countries and universities. At Padua he dis- 
tinguished himself by his essays in judicial astrology, and his predictions 
of future events rendered him as well known in Italy, where they were 
first promulgated, as he ever afterwards was in Scotland. 
The well-known description of Scot by Dante— 


“(uell ’altro, che ne’ fianchi é cosi poco, 
Michele Scotto fu, che veramente 
Delle magiche frode seppe il giuoco,” 


“That other, round the loins 
So slender of his shape, was Michael Scot, 
Practised in every slight of magic wile,” 


proves that his appearance, at least as described, was familiar to the great 
Italian poet. 

Besides the testimony of Dante there is that of a popular Italian 
versifier, Theophilus Folengius, who, in his Macaronic poem, published 
in 1549, describes Michael as a magician able to perform various enchant- 
ments, to summon fiends from the four quarters of heaven, to ride on an 
enchanted horse, to sail in an enchanted ship, and to wrap. himself in a 
cloak which rendered the wearer invisible, unless he got into the glare of 
the sunbeams, when his shadow would be discovered. After speaking of 


Solomon, Zoroaster, Medea, Thibet, and Picatrix as celebrated magicians, : 


Folengi introduces Michael Scot in the following lines, which have been 
translated into verse by Professor Blackie :— 


“Behold the rule of Michael Scot concerning incantation, 
By which six forms appear of him who reigns in hellish nation. 
And first a waxen shape is made in Saturn’s mould of lead, 
This in the fragrant fire is hung by vermeil silken thread, 
Whereby through heart of chariest maid love’s kindly serene is spread. — 
Behold this wizard Scot he stands beneath a shady tree, 
And on the ground with many signs a circle draweth he, 


4 
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Four spirits then with mighty voice he calls, and to his hest, 
One spirit from the east appears, another from the west, 

‘From south and north a third and fourth his mighty power attest ; 
When by their aid he makes a rein, which rules with magic force, 
Well known to all, a wondrous beast, a black, infernal horse, 
Which him o’er land and sea more swift than Turkish arrow bears, 
And ever and anon he burns that horse’s sacred hairs, 

Then doth this wizard paint a ship, a ship with right good oars, 
That cuts the brine from sea to sea and reacheth many shores. 

And then the marrow from human spine he burneth in dun smoke, 
That teaches him with whispered spells to consecrate a cloak— 
Spells which the spirits hear and fear, for well they know the token, 
Nor man nor spirit can stop his ears when potent words are spoken ; 
This cloak who wears through all this vasty world may wander wide 
Unseen, if only he beware in the sun’s light to ride, 

For thus his shadow will be seen, and he himself espied.” 


From Italy Scot made his way into Spain, and took up his residence at 
Toledo, the university of which was then highly celebrated for the culti- 
vation of the occult sciences. While there he began and concluded a trans- 
lation from the Arabic into Latin of Aristotle’s ‘History of Animals,” which 
procured him the notice of Ferdinand II., who gave him the office of royal 
astrologer. At the request of that monarch he composed a work entitled 
‘Liber introductorius, sive Judicia questionum,” which embraces the 
whole science of astronomy and astrology. His famous treatises entitled 
“‘ Physiognomia” and ‘‘ De hominis procreatione ” were also written while 
he resided at the court of Spain. 

After the lapse of some years Michael, who probably received from the 
king little but empty praise, as he was known to be an experienced 

alchemist, went to Germany, where he resided for some years, practising 

medicine with considerable success. He then passed over to England, 
where he found a patron in Edward I., who, as above related, was a firm 
believer in alchemy and the occult sciences. He returned to his native 
country shortly after the death of Alexander IIT. 

There is but little known of his subsequent life, with the exception, per- 
haps, of his having been sent as an ambassador to Norway with Sir David 
Wemyss to bring over the young Queen Margaret, the maid of Norway, 
grand-daughter of the deceased monarch. He died in the year 1292 at 
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an advanced age, and was buried according to some authorities at Holme 
Coltrame in Cumberland, and according to others in Melrose Abbey. 

Popular traditions are still vividly retained of many wonderful feats 
performed by the famous wizard “ Auld Michael.” In his native country 
also his powers are still remembered, and Sir W. Scott, in his notes to 
the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” describes how, according to fame, Michael 
evoked a fiend in the shape of ahuge black horse, and, mounted on his 
back, flew through the air to France to demand satisfaction from the king 
of that country for piracies committed by his subjects on the Scottish coast ; 
how by his power over spirits he caused one of them, for whom he had to 
find constant employment, to build a cauld or dam across the Tweed at 
Kelso, which was executed in a night, and which still does honour to the 
infernal architect ; and how by the same agency, and in the same short 
space of time, he caused the Eildon Hill to be divided into the three 
picturesque peaks which it now bears. 

Notwithstanding the terrible powers which Michael Scot possessed, the 
wizard was not deficient in human sympathies. In one of his singular 
books, called the “‘ Mensa Philosophica,” or the Philosopher’s Banquet, he 
states that it is furnished not only with ‘‘a few dishes for health, but a 
large discourse for pleasure.” These pleasurable discourses consist of 
“‘certaine jests and merry conceits to exhilarate and solace our bodyes 
and mindes at our tables, which are to be serued in like carrawaies at the 
end of our feast.” It is interesting to remark that several of these jests 
seem to have been so popular as to have been incorporated in the original 
edition of “ Joe Miller,” printed in 1739. 

The fame of Michael Scot as an alchemist rests on more than tradition: 
one of ten chapters in his “ Liber introductorius,” is a ‘‘ Queestio curiosa de 
natura Solis et Lune.”? This singular chapter has been incorporated into 
the ‘ Theatrum Chemicum” of Lazarus Zetzner,? a work which contains the 


' The.names for gold and silver in the language of the alchemists were Sol and 
Luna. 
**Sol gold is, and Luna silver we threpe; 

Mars iron, Mercury quicksilver we clepe: 

Saturnus lead, and Jupiter is tin, 

And Venus copper, by my father kin.” 

—CHAUCER, Canterbury Tales, 16,294. 

*-5 vols. 12mo, Argent. 1622. al " 
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writings of the most celebrated alchemists. In it Michael, while he 
expresses his belief in the existence of the Lapis Philosophorum, chiefly 
endeavours to show the creative power of the sun and moon upon gold, 
and speculates as to the reducing of that metal to its first materials. He 
cautiously records his belief that the great difficulty in making gold was 
the want of a proper place for so doing, because gold being a perfect body 
requires an appropriate place for its generation, “Quia aurum eo quod 
ipsum est corpus perfectum requirit sibi proprium locum sue generationis, 
videlicet ventrem terre vel venas, sicut vinum ventrem vitis, ergo non 
potest fieri nisi in proprio loco.” 

While the alchemical labours of Michael Scot may thus after all avs 
been limited to vague theories and conjectures, the investigations of sub- 
sequent Scottish inquirers assumed a more practical character, and the 
experiments of King James the Fourth amply sustained the reputation 
of the art. 


Kine James IV. anp toe ABpot oF TUNGLAND. 


King James IV. was a monarch who, during the time he swayed the 
sceptre of Scotland (1488-1513), enjoyed the affections of his people in 
a remarkable degree. His mind was acute, and while he excelled in all 
warlike exercises and manly accomplishments, he was a zealous patron of 
learning, and did all that lay in his power to promote the arts and 
sciences. 

Among his other accomplishments he conceived that he possessed, and 
not improbably actually did possess, considerable skill in surgery and 
medicine, and it is stated by Lindsay of Pitscottie that “he was weill 
learned in the airt of medicine and was ane singular guid chirurgiane ; 
and thair was nane of that profession if they had any dangerous cure in 
hand but would have craved his adwyse.” It is not surprising that to a 
monarch of such tastes the art of alchemy should have possessed the 
greatest attractions. The King was aided in his scientific labours by 
John Damian, a foreigner of pleasing address and great ingenuity, who 
in 1501-2 held an appointment in the royal household as a physician. 
Bishop Leslie says that he was an Italian. In one of the poems of 
Dunbar he is stated to have been a native of Lombardy, and to have 
practised surgery and other arts in France before his arrival in Scotland. 
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In the accounts of the High Treasurer of Scotland he is styled “ the 
French Leich,” ‘“‘ Maister John the French Leich,” ‘* Maister John the 
French Medicinar,” and “ French Maister John.” 

Under the guidance of Damian, the King established at Edinburgh 
and Stirling furnaces for prosecuting alchemical experiments, and con- 
tinued during the rest of his reign to expend considerable sums of money 
in attempts to make “Quinta Essentia,” which should convert other metals 
into pure gold, heal all diseases, and prolong human life far beyond its 
ordinary bounds. ‘The four elements, fire, air, earth, and water, then 
believed to be the indispensable components of the whole of nature, were 
supposed to have a fifth principle common to the four. This was the 
quintessence of creation, the only true element, of which the four generic 
principles were nothing but derivative forms or embodiments, and it was 
the idea of this principle which guided the King and Damian in their 
experiments.’ These are referred to by Bishop Leslie as follows: “ Maister 
John causet the King believe that he be multiplyinge, and utheris his 
inventions, wold make fine gold of uther mettal, quhilk science he 
callit the Quintassence ; whereupon the king made great cost, but all in 
vain.” 

The following entry in the Treasurer’s accounts is one of the earliest 
notices of Damian that occurs: “Item the thrid day of March (1501-2) 
send to Striuelin ii hary nobles and..... to the Leich for to multiply, 
summa £9.” ‘The day following, ‘Item to the King and the Franch 
Leich to play at the cartis £9. 5.” On the 29th of May 1502 the King’s 
Treasurer paid to Robert Bertoun, one of the King’s mariners, “ for 
certain droggis brocht home to him to the Franch Leich £31. 4s.” and 
the day after he gave “to the Franch Leich, quhen he passit his 
way 300 Franch crownis,” or £210. Scotish money. This probably 
refers to a temporary visit to the Continent in furtherance of his 
schemes. 

The ascendency of Damian was such that in 1504 King James 
appointed him Abbot of Tunglandin Galloway. But, although appointed 
to an office of high preferment in the church, the newly-made Abbot 


* The search after the ‘‘ quintessence,” or elementary principle of bodies, resulted 


afterwards, and under riper skill, in the discovery of quinine, morphia, theine, and 
other drugs of great value in cienistits 
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busied himself more with his experiments than with his clerical functions. 
*¢ This Dignitary’ says Dunbar, ‘‘ never chose to go to Mass though 
warned by the holy bell or skellat.” He also disobeyed the ecclesiastical 
law which required persons of his rank in the church to say matins. He 
neither put on stole nor fanon, lest they should have been defiled with 
the smoke of his laboratory. Notwithstanding his little attention to 
ecclesiastical matters, and the ridicule which he brought on himself by an 
unsuccessful attempt to fly with artificial wings from Stirling Castle to 
France,! the Abbot retained the favour of the King, and the books of the 
Treasurer (1507-8) repeatedly mention him as having played at dice, 
cartis, &c., with his majesty ; and on the 8th September 1508, ‘‘ Damian, 
Abbot of Tungland, obtained from the King a license to pass out of the 
realm and remain in what place he pleases at the study, or any lawful 
occupation during the space of five years, without incurring any hurt, 
prejudice, or skaith, anent the Abbay and place of Tungland.” He 
must have returned to Scotland previous to the death of James, as on 
the 29th March 1513, £20 was paid to “the Abbot of 'Tungland to pass 
to the myne of Crawford Moor.’ The King had then artisans at work 
upon this mine from which gold had been obtained. 

That the experiments of the King and the Abbot were carried on to a 
large extent is shown by the accounts of the Treasurer. In them are 
numerous payments for the “‘ Quinta essentia,” including wages to the 
persons employed, charges for utensils of various kinds, coals and wood 
for the furnaces, and for a variety of other materials such as quicksilver, 
aquavite, lithargyrum auti, fine tin, brint silver, alum, salt, and eggs, salt- 
petre, salaramoniack, &c. Considerable payments were also made to several 
“ potingaris” for stuff of various kinds. The King sometimes got gold 
coins from the Treasurer to put into the quinta essentia. 


! Bishop Lesly in his ‘‘ History,” noticing an embassy sent to France in 1507, 
says that the Abbot of Tungland ‘‘tuik in hand to flie with wingis and to be in 
Fraunce befoir the saidis ambassadouris. And to that effect he causit. mak ane pair of 
wingis of fedderis quhilkis beand fessinit upoun him, he flew of the Castill wall of 
Striveling, but shortlie he fell to the ground and brak his thee (thigh) bane : but the 
weyt thairof he ascryvit to that thair was sum hen fedderis in the wingis quhilk 
yarnit and covet the mydding and not the skyis. In this doinge he preissit to 
counterfute ane king of Yngland callit Bladud, quha, as thair histories mentiones, 
decked himself in fedderis, and presumed to flie in the aire, as he did, bot falling on 
the temple of Apollo brak his neck.” —-Hist. p. 76, Edin. 1830, 4to. 
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Several other curious entries from 1502 to 1508 are as follow :— 


1502-3.—Item, the vii day of Januar, be the kingis command, to 


quinta essencia , . xlijs. 
Item [xx Februar] for v mo aoe siluer for the furnes of 
quinta essencia ° oo) KXS, 


Item, the xvi day of March, for xxv} ad of PETE siluer, 

quhilk yeid to Striuelin to mak quinta essencia thare, of 

diuers pricis . ' ij lib. vijs. xd. 
Item, for xij pund eae auri, ilk pail vs. Summa . lj lib. 
Item, for ix} pund of fyne tyn, ilk pund xiiijd. Summa. xjs. jd. 
Item, that samyn day to quinta essencia, be the kingis com- 

mand, and dischargyt xx vnicornis to himself (Johne 


Auchlek goldsmyth) and his fader. Summa . xvilj lib 


1503.—Item, the penult day of March, to ane boy that kepit the 
furnes fire, be the kingis command : é vjs. vujd. 
Item, the vuj day of September, payit to Andro Aytoun that 
he laid doun at diuers tymes for pottis of lame to 
Maister Alexr Ogilvy for the furnesses in Striuelin . xiijs. 
Item, the viij day of September, payit to Andro Aytoun for 
xxv pund of allum to Maister Alexr Ogilvy, and quinta 
essencia : .  —-xlijs. vijd. 
Item, to the said Andro, he laid ane me ane mortair of 
metall, weyand thre stane xi pund, for Maister Alexr 
Ogilvy, and quinta essencia . ; iij lib. ixs. 
Item, for colis to quinta essencia, xi owkis dtter Pasch — iij lib. xvijs. 
Item [xxiiij‘ October], to Andro Aytoun, that he gaif for 
chercole to quinta essencia in Striuelin i pie 


1507.—-Item [September as for aqua vite to the THN 
essencia . vis. 
Item [xxx Sep. ], to the boy that ace the crt essencia . iljs. 
Item, the xxvj day of November, for certane irne graith to 
the quinta essencia, maid be the smyth of Cambus- 
kinneth ‘ ‘ S Josat ‘els : . Xvijs. 
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Item [xxij Dec.] to the smyth of Cambuskinneth for making 
of ane irne kist for quinta essencia { Xilijs. 

Item [xxxj Dec.], payit to Andro Aytoun ae he iid 

doun for wod, colis, and Caldwellis wage for quinta 
essencia, ; i : . vii. xixs. xd. 


1507-1508.—Item, the penult day of Januar, to Johne Mosman 


for stuf to the quinta essencia . : x li. vjs. 
Item [vij Februar], to Andro Aytoun for Ra laid coles to 

quinta essencia sen Yule, ilk laid vd. Summa Xxljs. ixd. 
Item, for xvij laid wod to the samyn : ees hE 
Item to Caldwellis wage : XXViljs. 
Item [xxiiij Februar], for iiij rants to ee essencia . VS. 
Item [v March], for ij pund sal aramoniak to quinta 

essencia rp NS 
Item, for vj pund ance mince ‘ ; XX1lijs. 
Item, for coles and wod for the PS essencia In 

Striuelin, : . ij li. iijs. vjd. 
Item to Caldwell, ane “ssi wage, : XXVIljs. 


On the 13th October 1507 the King’s Treasurer paid £6 for a puncheon 
of wine to the Abbot of Tungland to make quinta essentia. 

What adds to the interest of these curious entries in the accounts of 
the Treasurer, is the recent publication by Mr Furnivall for the Early 
English Text Society of a manuscript of the period, in which all the pro- 
cesses for making the quintessence are fully detailed. The title of this 
MS., the contents of which were probably well known to the King and to 
the Abbot, is as follows:—‘“‘ The book of quinte essence or the fifth being; 
that is to say man’s heaven. A tretice in Englisch breuely drawe out of 
the book of quintis essenciis in Latyn that Hermys the prophete and kyng 
of Egipt, after the flood of Noe, fadir of philosophris, hadde by revela- 
cioun of an aungil of God to him sende.” 

According to this learned work, wine was one of the principal requisites 
for making the Quintessence, which was to be obtained by the following 
-process:—A quantity of good wine was directed to be put into a “ distil- 
latorie of glas with an hoole aboue in the heed where the water schal be 
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putt yn and be take out.” This vessel was then directed to be put into 
a furnace, when the vapour of the wine was to be condensed and again 
distilled, till the quintessence was obtained and separated from the other 
four elements of the wine. Although at first sight this seems a simple 
process, it is declared necessary that this distillation should be repeated 
‘‘vnto a thousand tymes, so that by contynuel ascendynge and descend- 
ynge by the which it is sublymed to so myche hignes of glorificacioun, 
it schal come that it schal be a medicyne incorruptible almoost as heauene 
aboue and of the nature of heauene. And therefore oure quinta essentia, 
worthily is clepid mannys heuene. And after manye daies that it hath 
been in this sotil vessel of glas distillid ye schulen opene the hoole of the 
vessel in the heed, that was selid with the seel of lute of wiisdom maad of 
the sotillest flour, and of white of eyeen, and of moist papere ymeyngid 
so that no thing respire out. And whane ye opene the hoole, if ther come 
out a passynge hevenly swete flauour that alle men that come yn naturely 
draw therto, thanne ye haue oure quinta essencia, and ellis sele the vessel 
and putte it to the fier agen till ye haue it.” 

Mr Furnivall submitted this famous treatise for the opinion of a chemist, 
Mr C. H. Gill of University College, London, who states (with reference 
to the directions given for the repeated distillation of wine) that it is 
a good practical suggestion for the obtaining of strong alcohol, and that 
the apparatus employed seems to have been arranged to ensure a very slow 
distillation, so as to obtain a product as colourless and scentless as possible. 
As the product obtained by King James and Damian would thus in all 
likelihood be the strongest spirits of wine, it is easy to suppose that a 
very little would serve to produce that elevation which might seem to 
bring back the spring of youth, and possibly put the King and the Abbot 
into a state of great “ hignes of glorificatioun.” 

The unfortunate death of James the Fourth at the battle of Flodden, 
in 1513, put an abrupt termination to those experiments, but his successor, 
James V., if he did not patronise the labours of the alchemists, at least: 
pursued with much zeal the mining operations which his father had also 
commenced. In those times the soil of Scotland was supposed to be teem- 
ing with gold and other precious metals, and we are informed by Bishop 
Lesly that in 1526 the King gave a grant of the Scottish mines to a com- 
pany of Germans, who worked for many years most laboriously in Clydes- 
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dale, seeming to be only employed in rolling up great balls of earth, from 
which, however, they were supposed to have enriched themselves by 
extracting quantities of the purest gold. 


Sir GEORGE ERSKINE. 


In the reign of King James VI. there were many followers of the 
hermetic philosophy in Scotland, the most important of whom perhaps 
was Sir George Erskine, or Areskine, of Innertiel. He was the third son 
of Sir Alexander Erskine of Gogar, and brother of the first Earl of 
Kellie. The date of his birth is uncertain, but it must have been in the 
latter part of the 16th century. There are few particulars known of 
him from which a biography might be drawn up. It is stated, however, 
in Mackenzie’s “ Lives of the Eminent Writers of the Scots Nation,’ that he 
had the advantage of being in his youth under the tuition of the famous 
George Buchanan along with King James the Sixth, and it is on his autho- 
rity that Mackenzie gives his interesting account of the death of Buchanan. 
_ Several particulars are given with reference to him in Brunton and Haig’s 
“Account of the Senators of the College of Justice.” In 1617 Sir George 
was admitted a lord ordinary of the Court of Session, under the title of 
Lord Innertiel, in place of Sir James Wemyss of Bogie. He was in 1621 
appointed a commissioner for regulating the tax roll of the shire of Kin- 
eardine.. He is stated in Balfour’s ‘ Annals of Scotland” to have refused 
the Covenant in 1638. In November 1641 an Act of Parliament was 
passed declaring that the judges of the Court of Session should in future 
hold their places ad vitam aut culpam, and Sir George was the first judge 
named in the new commission. He sat on the bench till his death in 
1646, when he was succeeded by Sir Alexander Gibson of Durie. Sir 
George had two daughters—Anne, married to John, 3d Lord Melville of 
Raith, and Margaret, married first to Sir John Mackenzie of Tarbat, and 
mother of the first Earl of Cromarty. 

According to Lord Hailes, Sir George drew up some decisions of the 
Court while he sat on the bench, but no trace of these has been discovered. 
Some remains of his alchemical labours are to be found in his manuscripts, 
several volumes of which were presented by his grandson, Lord Cromarty 
to the Library of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh in 17 07. 
On one of these volumes, remarkable for the variety of its contents, and the 
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beauty of its caligraphy, as also for the manner in which it came into the 
possession of Sir George Erskine, is the following inscription by the Earl:— 


“T haveing found by letters directed from one Dr Politius (a Polonian or 
Silesian) to my grandfather Sir George Areskine of Innertile, brother to the 
Earl of Kellie and grandchild to the Earle of Marr, a Senator of the Colledge 
of Justice, and Privy Counsellor to King James the 6th and to King 
Charles lst, who was a great student of naturall philosophy, evn to a con- 
siderable advancement in the hermetick school, and had a correspondence 
in very remote parts with the sonnes of Hermes, and of whose fruits of 
his expensive and secret correspondence with them I have depositat some 
volumns of manuscripts mostly of his own handwritt. 

“This was sent to him by the society at Hess, and directed under the 
convoy of the said Dr Politius, who by his letters to Sir George declares 
that by direction of that society his chief errand to Scotland was to confer 
with him. And I judged it a monument not unworthy to be consigned 
to the Honorable Colledge of Phisitians at Edinburgh, both for its con- 
voyance and matter, evn tho perhaps much of it may be or is now in 
print; yett this being long or it was, [it] is to print as ane avroypador, 
and hath more be much then is printed, and many authors not mentioned 
in the print. 

“To the Royal Colledge of Phisitians this vol. and severall other volumns 
is affectionately and humbly offered on the nynteen of June An. Chr. 
1707 by ** GEO. CROMERTIE.” 


In June 1685 the Earl of Cromarty (then Viscount Tarbat) had signed, as 
“Clerk to His Majesty’s Parliament, Council, Register and Rolls,” a ratifica- _ 
tion of the privileges of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
granted by their charter, to which the great seal of Scotland was 
appended on St Andrew’s day, 168]. 

From the interesting statement of the Earl above given, and from the 
manuscripts of Sir George Erskine containing several treatises relative to 
the rules of the Society of Rosicrucians, it is not improbable that the Dr 
Politius above named was one of the missionaries sent from Germany to 
propagate their tenets, and that Sir George had been in active correspond- 
ence with them. 

The Rosicrucians, or followers of Christian Rosencreutz or ‘‘ Rose Cross,” 
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a German philosopher, who died in 1484, created about the year 1605 a 
great sensation in Germany. His followers believed that the philosopher’s 
stone, like the quintessence, was not only a means of obtaining wealth but 
also health and happiness, and that by it mankind could acquire the mest 
intimate knowledge of all the secrets of the universe. According to 
Michael Mayer, a celebrated physician, who had wasted his fortune in 
alchemical researches, their tenets were “ that the meditations of their 
founders surpassed everything that had ever been imagined since the 
creation of the world, without even excepting the revelations of the Deity ; 
that they were destined to accomplish the general peace and regeneration 
of man before the end of the world arrived; that they possessed all 
wisdom and piety in a supreme degree; that they possessed all the graces 
of nature, and could distribute thera among the rest of mankind according 
to their pleasure ; that they were subject to neither hunger nor thirst, nor 
disease nor old age, nor to any other inconvenience of nature ; that they 
knew by inspiration and at the first glance every one who was worthy to 
be admitted into their society ; that they had the same knowledge then 
which they would have possessed if they had lived from the beginning of 
the world, and had always been acquiring it ; that they had a volume in 
which they could read all that ever was or ever would be written in the 
books till the end of time ; that they could force to and retain in their 
service the most powerful spirits and demons ; that by virtue of their songs 
they could attract pearls and precious stones from the depths of the sea 
or the bowels of the earth ; that God had covered them with a thick cloud, 
by means of which they could shelter themselves from the malignity of 
their enemies, and that they could thus render themselves invisible from 
all eyes ; that the eight first brethren of the ‘Rose Cross’ had power to 
cure all maladies ; that by means of the fraternity the triple diadem of 
the pope would be reduced into dust; that they only admitted two sacra- 
ments, with the ceremonies of the primitive church renewed by them; that 
they recognised the fourth monarchy and the emperor of the Romans as 
their chief and the chief of all Christians; that they would provide him 
with more gold, their treasures being inexhaustible, than the king of Spain 
had ever drawn from the golden regions of Eastern and Western Ind.”? 
These singular beliefs of his followers had been kept, by the rules of 
1 Mackay’s Popular Delusions, vol. iii. p. 145. 
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the order, profoundly secret till 1604, viz., six times twenty years after the 
death of Rosencreutz, but after that period were promulgated for the wel- 
fare of mankind. Missionaries were sent by the Society from Germany to 
all the more important countries of Europe, where they obtained many 
converts ; and it has already been remarked that it is not improbable that 
Dr Politius was one of those who visited Scotland, for the purpose of 
meeting with Sir George Erskine and other believers in these doctrines. 

Among the Erskine MSS. is the first part of a kind of Rosicrucian trea- 
tise, entitled “ Arbatel, or the magick of the auncient Philosophers the 
cheef studie of wisdom,” and stated to have been written “ Anno Vir- 
ginei partus saluberrimi 1602 Febii. xiii. G. A.” This work seems to have 
been projected on a somewhat extensive plan, viz., in “ Nyne tomes eache 
having seaven septeans of Aphorismes,” but of these only the first tome or 
volume is extant, called the ‘‘ Introduction or the booke of the institutions 
of magick or spiritual knowledge, wiche conteaneth the general praecepts 
of the whole art in nyne and fourtye Aphorismes.” 

The volumes presented to the Royal College, as above stated, amply 
sustain the reputation of Sir George Erskine as an accomplished alche- 
mist. They contain fine copies of the treatises and poems most in vogue 
with students of the occult sciences, such as Norton’s ‘‘ Ordinall ;” Bloom- 
field’s ‘‘ Blossoms ;” ‘The vicar of Walden, his hunting of the Green 
Lyon ;” “John Bristoll his Alehymie ;” “ Ane book named the Breviarie 
of Philosophie, be the vnlettered Scholler, Tho. Charnock,” &e.’ 

There are besides various curious extracts and notes made by Sir George 
from approved alchemical works,'such as “ Out of George Ripley his wheill,” 
“ Out of Ripley's xii gates, ” ‘ Ex libro de mercurio Geo. Riplaei,” “ Ex 
arcano Hermeticee Philosophie,” &e., &c. In addition, there are many 
directions for alchemical processes, such as “the preparation of mercury 
for the workes,” ‘the work be sal armonique,” ‘“ the work of common 
salt,” “the work of sulphur,” and one ‘‘from M. N. which a Ducheman 
gaue to the B. of Bristow.” 

The following account of one of these processes is very curious, as show- 
ing the singular terms under which the alchemists disguised their great 
secrets. After minutely describing a glazed pot or vessel, it required a 


1 Most of these will be found included in the Theatrum Chemicum, of Elias 
Ashmole, printed in 1652. 
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quantity of feces to be put into it, after which it was directed to be sub- 
jected to the action of heat in an oven for ‘sixtein weekes.” It was 
believed that by the decomposition of this matter venomous reptiles like 
scorpions would be generated, which would leave a piercing or penetrating 
power in the residuum, and this when applied to the baser metals would 
purify them into gold or silver. This process, described by Sir George, 
apparently had been found so efficacious that although ten pounds of 
Mercury had been put into the fluid, it is stated ‘‘zou suld haue had it 
all hard and fixt, and yett the watter no thing diminished, bot 10 tymes 
stronger than if no mercury had been put into it.” 


“The pott must be maid of zellow close earth weill baked, a good inche thik, 
of potters claye weill glased in the insyd, and then brunt againe ina potters oven, 
and the pott salbe in that fashion sett out above with a wyde mouth which must 
have a cover with around hole in it, so wyde as a mans fiste may easily pass throch 
it ; And the pott must have three strong feete, tuo great strong eares to carry it 
by, which is very materiall for him that will woorke it, for if it suld crak or brek 
in pieces, if the ayre do but strik thy face it kills presently. 

“ Thairfoir when all the matter which must be in, is gathered togither into the 
pot, tak a good lute maid of potters clay, and mix it with bolus and rust of iron 
tempered with whitts of eggs and chopt hair, and mingle and worke thame weill 
togither, and lute zour pott ane inche thick thairwith, and mak a stopple of pot- 
ters earth weill brunt to shut close in the hole that is in the top of the cover of 
the pott, and lute the pott and the cover very close togither, so as no ayre may 
brek furth, and when any craks cum into it, in the drying of the lute, dawbe 
thame up againe, and when the lute is perfectly drie in the sunne, then take a 
course linen cloth or canvas, and soke it weill in the whitts of eggs mixt with 
iron rust, and spred this cloth round about the luting, and then wett it weill 
again with whitts of eggs and vpon the luting; wett it befoir zow put on the 
cloth bot stop not vp the eares of the pott with the cloth because of removing to 
and fro, and tak good cair and provyd that the luting crak not which the cloth 
will hold in, as also the prope and the cover togither, and thus zour pott is prae- 
pared, Inthe mids of May tak this pott thus praepared and shut zourself vp in 
zour chalmer, not coming into the ayre, till suche tyme as zou haue done the 
business zou propose to doe. (And thrust or wring a thik linen cloth, in the hole 
in the top of the cover, so that no ayre may brek furth at any parte of the pott.) 

“ Tn this chalmer zow most remaine four or six dayes, and from the first day 
zou enter into zour chamber till the end, lett zour dyett be eggs drest in wyne 
vinager, rye or wheaten bread which zou best lyke, good store of butter, Rhenishe 
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wine the best you can gett, all sorts of meates both rost and sod, as beiff, mutton 
porke, and such like, with all sort of the best hearbes, and with zour meat eat 
good store of spices, as cloves, ginger, mace and pepper, etc. the moir the better. 
Now the first three dayes zou must (when zou keepe this dyet) emptie zour bellie 
where zou please, bot not in the pott till ze fourth day. The fourth day tak the 
linen cloth out of the hole in the cover of the pott and unburthen nature in the 
pott, sitting als close to the pott as zou can with zour buttokes, and whilst zou 
doe this receave zour urine with ane urinall, and when zou ryse poure it quicklie 
into the pott stopping it spedelie close againe with the linen cloth, and losing as 
litle ayre as you can possibly: and zou must ease zourself at least four severall 
tymes, every tyme pouring zour urine into it, and stopping it againe closs and 
spedelie, though zou keep zour chalmer a day or two longer. 

“Then break up the hearth, where zou vse to keep fyr continually, and cause 
a four squarre pitt to be digd, three quarters of a zaird deep, and three quarters 
square, and terrace it in the bottome and sides, and all about with plaister of 
Paris half a brik thik, in the same maner as we vse to do places, where we will 
keepe raine watter ; and when it is all weill terrased about put into it a pan of 
coles and drie it well. Then fill the pitt with these substances, first hors dung, 
cow dung, quik lyme weill wrought togither with mans pisse, as if zou wold dawbe 
with it, then put it into the pitt, and sett the foirsaid pott in the middle of it 
and stop it all about and on the top with a towell and betwene the dung and 
the terrace put sand the thicknes of a hand, to the end zou hurt not zour terrace, 
and put sand above the thicknes of a hand and paue it vp. Then mak a gentle 
fyr upon it, and keep the earth alwayes warme day and night for sixtein weekes, 
bot the last weeke zou must keepe a good fyr upon it day and night. 

“‘ Item on the side of the chimney, must be maid a baker’s oven, and the mouth 
thairof must be so wyde that the pott may go into it and it must haue a stopple 
fit for the mouth. And when the sixtein weekes are cum about, three weekes 
befoir hand mak fyr into the oven, and the last day mak it glowing heat all within, 
then break zour hearth open, and tak out the pott with all the speed you can, and 
put on a thik pair of gloves, and lett all those that are neere it or about it stop 
themselfs weill, for feare of ill vapors that may breath forth, and lett two or three 
persons help zou and lett one vther draw the fyr spedelie forth of the oven and 
do zou als spedelie thrust zour pott into the oven, and als quickly stop the oven 
and lute it very closs, so that no ayre may breath furth, and then tak old clothes 
and cover the oven all aboute so warme as zou can, and the pott must stand in 
this oven eight dayes. Then tak off the clothes and open the oven, and run 
quicklie away least any ayre suld yet come forth, and stop zourself weill against 
the smoke, and also all those that ar with zou. And when the oven hath stand 
one day open then go to your oven, and put zour gluffs on, and stop zourself weill, 
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and drink befoir hand a draught of wyne vinagre, and eat white zedoari and hold 
sume of it in zour mouth, and stop your nose with bombast moystand in vinaiger, 
Then tak the pott out of the oven and carie cleirly behind into a garden, where no 
body cumes neare befoir the nixt day. ‘Bot if zou will sie be experience, what 
the ayre of it can do, put zour pot under a grein trie that is weill stored with 
leaves, and the nixt day the trie wilbe as it were brent, and will never grow againe 
for it is dead. Thairfoir I charge zou to keep and stop zour selff safe, from the 
cruell and violent ayre that first shutts out of the pott, for in it is the greatest 
venome in the world, and three of the most dangerous creatures that may be 
found ly within this pott which will all three shutt forth thair venome als soone 
as the pott is opned, thairfoir loosen it spedelie with a sharp knyf, and bind a 
long cord about the cover of the pott, and set it vp to the middle in the earth, 
that it may stand fast, and go a good way from the pott with the cord in zour 
hand, and pluck the lidd aff quickly, and get the gone, and lett the pott stand 24 
houres. Then go frielie to the pott without feare, for these three venemous crea- 
tures have shot furth thair poyson, bot thair power and vertew they have keep by 
thame which lyes secretly covered with in the matter in the pott, and efterward 
when they cum to be mixed with the metals, they will shaw furth and discover 
thair forces, and do wounders in metalls as zou zourself sall sie and vit- 
ness. 

“* Now I will tell zou what these three creatures ar that lye in the pott, first 
they call it a Scorpion, for it pearceath and penetrateth all bodeis of metals, thair- 
foir call they it be the name of Scorpion which no man understandes bot the philo- 
sophers, or those to whom they please to reveale it. This watter hes in it the 
power and vertew of the Scorpion in pearcing and penetrating as is afoirsaid. 
Secondlie they gave the name of a dragon devouring his awen taile, for this watter 
hath power and vertew to devoure, bite and consume all the blaknes of metall 
without purging thame befoirhand. Thridlie they give the name of a Basilisk, 
becaus as that creature hath power to kill all things that. hath receaved lyff only 
with his syt, so lykwayes hath this watter power and force to do away all the blak-. 
nes and filth of the earth which metals have receaved from the earth without any 
forgoing purging or clensing of thame; some philosophers call this watter the 
blak lyon, the green lyon, or the red lyon, for as the lyon hath ane hoat stomok 
and consumes all he swallowes doune into it, so doth this watter consume and 
digest all the hardness of metals and all the imperfectiones which the have con- 
tracted within the earth, making thame soft and fusible; and thair be vthers 
that call it our stone, because they will hide it from mens understanding, bot 
aneugh of this. 

“Ttem now tak the pott out of the earth and carye it secreatlie into zour chal. 
mer, where zou meane to worke, and look merely into the pott, for in it zou may 
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behold the substance of Rebis! converted into watter: this is that Rebis so muche 
talked off, this is blaker than blak, this is our stone, the stone that is not named 
in any booke, bot one freind reveales it to ane vther, and so they keep it by tradi- 
tion closs amongst thame selffs only ; in treuth this is that great stone of which all 
the great doctors and philosophers speik so obscurely, thairfoir look cheerfully 
into the pott and be merry now, for zou sall have greater cause of joy heerefter. 

“Ttem zou must haue a long pott baked of earth very strong, and in the top 
it must have ane round hole, and in it put a white felt hatt sowed to a hoope 
that fitts the hole,and hang the felt in the top of the pott with the hoope in it, 
and fill the felt full of gross sheepes woll, and poure the watter throch the felt 
into the long pott. Item when it is now distilled throch the felt then zou must 
distill it fyve tymes per alembicum in sifted ashes, giue it first a small fyre till 
the glass growes warme, and then make a strong fire and lute the glass very closs 
with lutum sapientiae: when zou distill it fyve tymes over tak the feces every 
tyme and keep thame, for out of thame zou sall distill ane oyle, as I will teache 
zou heirefter. 

“‘ Heerefter zou sall cause tua round earthen bodies to be brent which sall shut 
one into ane vther so as the nek of the one may go into the nek of the vther, and 
these bodies must be very weill glassed, and in the vndermost nek zou must put 
a litle pan full of small holes and upon it must the vther nek stand so as the oyle 
may pass throch the holes into the vndermoist bodye ; the vppermost pott must be 
luted ane inch thik, and burie the vndermost pott within the earth vp to the nek. 
In the vppermost vessell put ail the feces and close the one vessell in the other 
with lute, suffering it to drie, and mending the craks if any come, with fresh 
lute, so as no vapour may breath forth. Then build a wall round about the pott 
a foot higher than it, and lett the oven be open at the toppe, for the flamme to 
goe out of and leave ane hoale on the side to put in zour fyre at. At first for 
half a day give it a gentle fyre, then increase it the space of 24 houres moir, then 
lett the fyre go out and the vessells coole as they stand. Tak the vppermost 
and in it zou sall find zour earth calcined very white: keep it. Then break the 
earth open, tak out the vndermost pott, and thairin zou sall find ane oyle shyning © 
lyk gold. Poure this oyle out of the pott into ane cleene Venise glass and keepe 
it cairfully, till I teache zou what to do with it, for with this oyle zou sall effect 
wonders, the power and vertew of which I am not able by wreting to expresse. 

“tem tak the pott zou first placed vnder the hearth, and put the calcined 
white earth, and the watter zou distilled into it, and if zou be desirous to sie 
what it can do, put tuo or 3 lib of %? into the pott and stop it closs as 
befvir that no ayre may get foorth of it, and place it in the same pitt vnder the 


1 Excrementum alvi. (Rulandus Lexicon Alchem.) 2 Mercury. 
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harth, paue it up againe, and keep a good fire vpon the hearth for 16 dayes ; 
and unless zou will, zou need not put any % into it, bot it doth not hurt, 
for the watter wilbe much better, and moir powerfull thairby ; and when the 
16 dayes be past, make the great oven hoatt againe, one day befoir glowing hoate 
which wilbe aneugh. Tak the pott spedielie out of the hearth, and put it in the 
oven, and stop the oven presentlie, and lett it stand thairin 24 houres. Then 
tak it out, bot tak heed zou open it not till it be throchlie cold. Then zou sall 
lett the watter sooke throch a felt with wool againe, as befoir, into the long 
pott and in the bottom zou sall find zour % hard and fixt: And though zou 
had put 10 lib of $ (mercury) in, zou suld have had it all hard and fixt and 
yett the watter no thing diminished, bot 10 tymes stronger, then if no % 
had been put into it. Now my sone may demand whither the watter be not 
growen black, out of order and worse because of so much § purified in it. No, 
I assure zou, it wilbe neither blacker nor worser bot as I sayd befoir, moir 
powerfull and better by much then it was befoir.” 


Such was the singular form which scientific knowledge could assume in 
the early part of the reign of James VI. ! 




















From a drawing in the MSS. of Sir George Erskine. 
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II. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PTOLEMAIC GEOGRAPHY OF SCOTLAND. WITH 
TWO MAPS. By Capt. F. W. L. THOMAS, R.N., F.S.A. Scor. (PLatss V., VI.) 


When making researches into the probable age of the Pictish towers 
which have so thickly studded the shores and islands of the north and 
west of Scotland, I was led to examine that part of the geography of 
Claudius Ptolemy which relates to modern Scotland. Many years ago I 
attempted something of the kind, but the disagreement between the 
editions to which I had access, and the want of sufficient leisure, com- 
pelled me to lay it aside. Since then the (partially completed) edition of 
“Claudii Ptolemxii Geographie,” by Dr Wilberg, has been published, 
formed from the examination of many Greek MSS., and comparison with 
several printed editions. In what follows I have accepted Wilberg’s 
Latin text, with a few exceptions, which will be explained further on. 

The importance of a document which is admitted to have been com- 
piled before s.p. 120 can hardly be overrated ; for although Tacitus and 
Pliny have both made mention of Caledonia,—the former of whom has 
written some of the most beautiful passages in history concerning it,— 
yet there is no other detailed description than that of Ptolemy; from 
whose time the knowledge of the country became less and less, until, in 
1525, we have the figure of Scotland reduced to three sides of a parallelo- 
gram, with St Johnston (Perth) in the north-west corner, and Argatt 
(Orkneys) removed into the western ocean. 

A cursory inspection of Ptolemy’s ‘‘ Description of Albion ” shows that 
the larger features in the figure of the island are there indicated, and 
many names are met with little change of form. But great errors are 
soon recognised; the fundamental latitude, that of London, is 25 degrees. 
too great. The distance between London and York, towns which then 
as now were centres of civilization, is too great by one-third of its true 
length. The whole of Northern Britain is canted from the north towards 
the east, the Hebrides are turned from the south towards the west, and 
the length of the Solway Firth is exaggerated from 70 to nearly 200 
miles. 

Yet, on further examination, the gulfs, estuaries, rivers, and headlands 
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usually succeed each other in their natural order, and the names are often 
so little changed as to be readily identified. And in England the names 
and positions of towns can be compared with the Antonine Itinerary, and 
thus lead up to their identification. In Scotland we have no such 
corroboration ; the sole ancient authority, except a few names preserved 
by Pliny and Tacitus, is the Anonymous Geographer of Ravenna, and he 
scarcely supplies more than a list of names of places, certainly in great 
profusion, but in very loose order, and strangely corrupt. Upon the coast 
we are as it were upon a road which leads from place to place, and if a 
name or distance cannot be reconciled with fact it can be passed, while 
we are still sure of proceeding onward in the right direction. Not so with 
the towns ; the positions, though sometimes noted to five miles, are 
seldom noted nearer than to ten; and a comparison in England with the 
Antonine Itinerary shows that if the Itinerary had been lost, we should 
have had to trust for their identification much more to verbal resem- 
blances than to the geographical positions as given in the Ptolemaic 
Lables. 

In the following pages so much of Wilberg’s text is reproduced as 
relates to Scotland. The headings are translated into English. ‘The first 
column contains references to the notes. The second, the Latin names of 
places according to Wilberg’s text, except in two instances, which are 
explained in the notes. The third and fourth columns contain the 
Ptolemaic latitudes and longitudes; and in the fifth and sixth are the 
distance and bearing of the position from the one preceding it, computed 
from the latitudes and longitudes by means of a Traverse Table. In the 
seventh, the bearing is corrected for known error, viz., 90 to the right. 
The eighth column contains the modern name of the positions given in the 
Ptolemaic Tables. These have been mainly identified by comparing the 
Ptolemaic distances with the actual distances from place to place, measured 
with compasses upon a modern map. As the northern and western 
islands have been my home for many years, and having a personal 
acquaintance with three-fourths of the coasts of Scotland, I am able to 
investigate this part of the subject with some degree of confidence. It 
will be seen in the notes that there is often a very close agreement between 
the Ptolemaic distances and the actual ones, but this must be regarded 
as accidental, for his unit of distance is, with few exceptions, virtually 
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ten miles; so that without any error in his notation two places may be 
one or nineteen miles apart. 

The notes are mainly geographical, for it was not proposed to enter 
upon the history of the country. 

Two maps have been made to accorapany this memoir. The first 
shows the Ptolemaic positions and Latin names as found in Wilberg’s 
text,—with the exceptions of Eggarhicina for Engarhicina, and Loggi 
fluvii ostia for Longi fluvii ostia; and the position of Varar cestuarium is 
taken from a various reading. The points are merely connected by 
straight lines, by which the shape of the country is shown. 

In the second map I have made much greater alterations. It is plain 
that the error of direction begins from the Ptolemaic position Vedree 
fluvii ostia ; I therefore traced on tracing paper the map of Scotland from 
the first map, and on the position Vedra as a centre, turned the tracing 
from the east to the north. This brings Scotland into its natural position, 
when the proportions of the coast-line are seen to agree quite sufficiently 
with fact, except on the north side of the Solway Firth, z.e., from the 
Mull of Galloway to Carlisle. I have filled in this piece of coast by 
reducing the Ptolemaic distances proportionally, and joining Novantarum 
promontorium to Itunce fluvii ostia. 

When the tracing of Scotland was turned north and south, the position 
of Monaceda was found to approximate to that of Mona. Now, the 
Ptolemaic map shows an island off the Mull of Galloway, which must have 
been intended for the Isle of Man, and another between England and 
Ireland, which is in the position of the Isle of Man; so that both positeons 
are identified with Man, but the names no doubt belong respectively to 
Man and Anglesey. From several considerations I conclude that Ptolemy 
has made use of pre-existing maps to form his tables (or descriptions as 
he calls them), and I have been led to doubt if the length of the longest 
day was really measured at the places named ; rather, that the connection 
of the two is the result of calculation, at least, as far as regards 
Scotland. 

Another result of turning the tracing of Scotland to the north, is to 
bring the first Ebuda (Outer Hebrides) into its natural position; and by 
turning the tracing half round, with the first Ebuda as a centre, the other 
Ebude fall into their natural positions with sufficient exactness. 
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The northern isles are in the same way brought into their proper places’ 
by using Cape Orcas as acentre. In this manner a restored map has 
been formed, showing the true amount of geographic knowledge in the 
second century when freed from obvious errors. 

It will be seen that many of the names have been shifted; this is 
shown when the Latin name is written in red ink. As the reasons for 
so doing are given in the notes they need not be repeated here. 

My friendly neighbour, the Rev. Charles Darnell, M.A., besides translat- 
ing the headings of the chapters, &c., has given me efficient assistance 
whenever good scholarship was wanted. | 

In conclusion, I would point attention to the large amount of philo- 
logical, historical, and geographical material which has been saved to us 
by the industry and genius of the Alexandrian philosopher. 


BOOK II. 
CuHaptTeR I.—THE PosITIon oF THE BritisH IsLAND, HIBERNIA. 
First Map of Europe. 
(Here follows the geography of Ireland, which is omitted as not necessary to 
the present inquiry.) 
Above Hibernia some islands are situated which are called Ebude, five in 
number, of which that which is situated most to the west is called— 








Bearing | Cor- 
Notes. Name. Long. Lat. Dz. or rected Modern Name. 
Course. | Bearing. 
| A. 1.} Ebuda. i t i OOF BOZ UR soa! toy ... | Outer Hebrides. 
The next to it, towards the east, is also ; 
2. | Ebuda, E ; ; 15°40! 62°0 | 19 E s Skye. 
next 
3.| Rhicina, . ; Sy h 20 4 OO & a dSe cr s | Egg. 
next 
4.| Maleus, ; f : 17°30} 62°10} 17 |N55 5/8358} Mull. 
next 
5.| Epidium, . . | 1830] 62:0 | 30 |s 70E|s20w} Islay. 
And towards the east from Hibernia are these islands— 
6.| Monaoeda, . : : 17°40 | 61°30 Isle of Man. 
7.| Mona insula, é : 15:0 | 57°40 Isle of Man. 
8. | Edri ins. deserta, . | 15°0 | 59°30 





9.) Limni ins. deserta, . | 15:0 | 59:0 
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Tue Position oF THE BritisH ISLAND, ALBION. 


First Map of Europe. 


The Description of the north [west] side, above which is the ocean which is 


called Ducaledonian. 
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NAME. Long. 
.| Novantarum Chersone- 
sus, and the promon- 
tory of the same name, | 21°0 
Rherigonius sinus, 20°30 
Vindogara sinus. 21°20 
Clotae aestuarium, . | 22°15 
Lemaannonius sinus, . | 24°0 
Epidium prom., . | 20 
Loggi fluvii ostia, 24°0 
Ityis flu. ost., 27°0 
Volsas sinus, 29°0 
Nubaei flu. ost., . 30°0 
Tarvedum sive, . 31°20 


Orcas cautes, 
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60°50 
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59°40 
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Modern Name. 


Mull of Galloway. 

Loch Ryan. 

Ayr Bay. 

Clyde. 

Loch Fyne. 

Mull of Kintyre. 

Loch Linnhe. 

Loch Alsh. 

Loch Inver or Loch 
Broom. 

Cape Wrath. 

Dunnet Head. 


Description of the west [south] side, to which are adjacent both the Hibernian 


Ocean and [that of Vergivius; after 


Novantarum Cher. prom. | 21:0 
Abravanni flu. ost., 19°20 
Tenae faest, 19-0 
Devae flu. ost., 18-0 
Novii flu. ost., 18°20 
Itunae aest, 18°30 
Moricambe aest, . 17°30 


61°40 
61°0 

60°30 
60°0 

59°30 
58°45 
58°20 


63 
32 
43 
32 
45 
41 


Ss 39E 
s71E 
s45E 
N72E 
N84E 
S38 E 


s5lw 
s19w 
s 45 w 
s18E 
S 6E 
s 52w 


Cree, 

Fleet. 

Dee. 

Nith. 

Eden. 
Morcambe Bay. 


(Here follows the West Coast of England.) 


A description of the next sides, which look between the winter sunrise and the 


south, to which the German Ocean is adjacent. 


Orcas, of which mention has been made. 


Virvedrum prom., 31:0 
Verubium prom., 30°30 
Ilae fluvii ostia, . 30°0 
Ripa alta, 29°0 
Loxae flu. ost., 28°30 
Varar aest.,. 27°30 


60°0 

59°40 
59°40 
59°40 
59°40 
59°40 


18 
25 
15 
30 
15 
30 


After Tarvedum promontory or 


s 34w|s 56 £| Duncansby Head. 
Ss 37W|s 53 E| Noss Head. 


s 


aaa 
Dn” 


Helmsdale River. 
Ord of Caithness. 
Cromarty Firth. 
Moray Firth. 
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Bearing | Cor- 
NAME. Long. Lat. D. or rected Modern Name. 
Course. | Bearing. 


Se) ee | | | 


SO CONT? OU Oo bo 


1S. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 


Tuaesis aest., . . | 27:0 | 59°0 | 43 |s 22w|s 68 HE] Spey. 

Celnii flu. ost., . . | 27-0 | 58°45] 15 Ss E Cullen. 
Taezalorum prom., . | 27°30| 58°30] 22 |s 46 =|n444n| Kinnaird Head. 
Devae flu. ost., . . | 26:0 | 58°30] 46 Ww s | Dee. 

Tava, aest., . . | 25:0 (58°30 | 31 Ww s | South Esk. 
Tinae flu. ost., . . | 24:0 | 58°30} 31 Ww Ss Tay. 

Boderia aest., . | 2230] 58°45] 48 |~72w]s 18w} Firth of Forth. 
Alauni flu. ost., . . | 21°40} 58°30] 30 |s 60w|s 30 B| Tweed. 

Vedrae flu. ost. . | 20°10] 58°30] 47] w s | Tyne. 


bard follow the positions on the East Coat of England.) 


.| The Novantze dwell along the north [west] side, below the Chersonesus of the same 


name, among whom are these towns :— 





Lucopibia, . ; . { 19°0 | 60°20| 40 |n 60 £|N30w| Glen Luce or Wigton. 
Rhetigonium, . 20°10 | 60°40 | 40 | N 608] N 30Ww| Cairn Ryan. 

Below [to the east of] which the Selgovee; among whom are these towns: 
Carbantorigum, . . | 19°0 | 59°50] 61 |s 35w|s 55 £| Perhaps by the Dee? 
Uxellum, . . | 18°30} 59°20} 34 °|s 28w|s 62 £| Birrenswark ? 

Corda, : . | 20° | 59°40] 49 [N66 E/N 24w 

Trimontium, : - | 19°0 | 59°0 | 51 |s 38w/s 528] Eildon Hills ? 





From these towards the east [north], the Damnonii to the north [west]; among 
whom are the towns :— 








Colania, . . | 20°30| 59°10) 47 |N77B|N13W 

Vanduara, . . | 21°40] 60°0 | 61 |N55 E/N 55w/ Ayr? 

Coria, ; : . 21°30} 59°20} 40 |s 7wis 835 

Alauna,. ; . | 22°45] 59-20} 39 E N_ | Stirling. 
Lindum, . : . | 23:0 | 59°30] 13 |w39 EB] N51 Ww} Callender? 
Victoria, . 23°30! 59°0 | 34 1s 28 EIN 624! Near Perth. 
The Otadini to the south [east] ; among whom the towns :— 

Curia, ’ 20°10| 59°0 {103 On the Tweed. 





Bremenium, ; . | 21°0 | 58°45] 26 |s 60 E/N 308| Rochester. 


After the Damnonii, from the east [north], but more towards the north [west], from 
the promontory of Epidium almost to the east [north], the 


Epidii; after whom the Kintyre. 

Cerones ; next towards the east, the About Loch Creran. 
Creones ; next the Garmoran. 
Cambnacas: then the About Loch Carron. 


Carini; and most to the east [north]; and furthest away, | Lord Reay’s Country. 
dwell the : 

Cornavii, Caithness, 

From the Gulf of Lemaannonius as far as the estuary of 
Varar, the 

Caledonii ; and above [to the west of] them the : Athol to Mid-Ross. 








Notes. 


E. 





6. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


dl. 
32. 
33. 
34, 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 
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Bearing} Cor- 
NAME, Long. Lat. D. or rected Modern Name, 
Course. | Bearing. 


Caledonian Forest; from which towards the east [north] the | East sideof Drumalban. 


Decantae; after which the Black-isle, Cromarty. 
Lugi, bordering on the Cornavii; and above [to the west of] | Hast Ross and Suther- 
the Lugi, the land. 
Smertae; but below [to the east of | the Lugi, the About Loch Shin. 
Vacomagi; among whom are the towns : Speymouth to Blair 
Athol. 
Banatia, . ~ PP 240 PSR BOTA aT ts. .. | Near Blair Athol. 
Tamea, é : . | 25:0 | 59°20} 33 |s 72 E|N 184} Near Ruthven, Bade- 
noch. 
Alata Castra, . . | 27°15] 59:20} 70 E N_ | Burgh Head. 
Tuaesis, . , . | 26°45| 59:10} 19 |s 59w!s 31 B| Fochabers ? 
Below [to the east of] these, towards the west [south], the 
Venicones; among whom this town Angus and Mearns. 
Orrea, : : . | 24:0 | 58°45| 90 |s 74w|s 165! Forfar ? 
Towards the east [north], the 
Taezali; and the town Mar and Buchan. 
Devana, . : . | 26°15] 59:0 | 72 [N78 E|N12w] Aberdeen. 


Again, below [south of] the Selgovae and the Otadini, to both seas stretch the 
Brigantes; with whom these towns :— 
(Here follow the Towns in England.) 


The islands [named below] are adjacent to the island Albion, at the promontory 
Orcas :— 


Ocites insula, .. | 32°40 | 60°45 | ... | 5 tw SET ES Saal ee 

Dumna insula, . | 380°0 | 61:0 | 80 |N vow ... | Orkneys. 
Above [to the north of which] are about thirty 

Orcades; of which the middle is | Foula. 
situated, . : . | 80° | 61°40] 40 | North] ... 
And much higher than that is 


Thule; that part of which, which reaches farthest west is Shetland. 
situated in 


degrees, . : - | 29°0 | 63°0 | 85 |n19Ww 
The farthest east, * | 31°40] 63:0 | 73 E N 
The farthest north, . | 30°20) 63:15| 39 |x 67w/s 23w 
The farthest south, -. | 30°20) 62°40} 35 S E 


And the middle, . - | 30°20; 63°0 | 20 N Ww 
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NOTES. . 

Ebude.—Pliny names “ 30 Haebudes” and Ptolemy has “’EBovdat 
vyoow” five in number. Solinus has also “ Hebudes insule, quinque 
numero.” By the Northmen, after the ninth century, they were 
called “ Sudr-eyar” (corrupted into Sodor) = South Islands, to distinguish 
them from the northern groups of Shetland and the Orkneys. The 
Trish, after their occupation by the Northmen, called them “ Insi Gaill” = 
Islands of the Foreigners. 

Solinus tells (Polgh. c. 22), ‘‘ From the Caledonian promontory in the 
direction of Thule, the ‘ Hebudes insulz,’ are two days’ sail. They are 
five in number, and their inhabitants have no knowledge of fruits (grain), 
and live only on fish and milk. There is but one king for all the islands; 
for they are all separated from each other by narrow channels. The 
king has nothing of his own, everything belongs to the community; he 
is compelled to act justly by fixed laws, and that avarice may not turn 
him aside from truth, he learns justice by reason of poverty, that is tc 
say, he has nothing belonging to himself, but is supported at the public 
expense. He has no wife of his own, but from time to time he takes any 
woman for his wife for whom he has a fancy. Therefore he has no wish 
for, nor hope of, children.” 

This description appears to be genuine. Although the inhabitants 
may not have been altogether unacquainted with corn, it is certain that, 
until the introduction of the potato, the staple food was milk and fish. 
And with regard to the peculiar celibacy of the king, the reports which 
reached the Roman authors may be compared with the fact that no 
Pictish king was succeeded by his son (“Chron. Picts and Scots”); and 
also, as showing the permanence of institutions, that those provinces 
of Scotland which have remained more essentially Pictish are noted for a 
certain laxity of conduct to this day. 

The importance of the Ebudz in ancient times is proved by the gigantic 
megalithic monuments in Lewis, as well as by the scores of Pictish towers 
and retrenched islets and points which are scattered throughout the 
islands, 

A Venetian edition of Ptolemy’s Geography of 1562 translates “Insulze » 
Ebude” by “Silvestres insu,” but, I fear, without any authority. 

Ptolemy describes the Ebudz as lying above, that is, to the north- 
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ward of, Hibernia, and places them in an east and west line. In so far 
as two of them, Epidium and Maleus, can be readily identified, it appears 
that while the mainland of Scotland has been turned from the north 
towards the east, the Ebude have been turned from the south towards 
the west. It has been already explained how they may be brought into 
their natural position. 

A. 1. Ebuda.—The first Ebuda is now the Outer Hebrides, called in 
Gaelic Innis Fada, and Innis-fhada, t.e., Long Island ; and which appears 
in a Latinised form in the “ Inchades, Incades” of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
for Inchfhades ; the fh being silent in Gaelic. It may be surmised that 
Ebuda was the ancient name of the Outer Hebrides (which may be 
retained in the form of Uist, Veist, Huwyste, Yiest, Iust, Guiste, Ivist, 
Ywest, Wyst, Ewist, West, Ywst, Vist, Wist, Oest, Ewyst, Ewyast, 
Weist, Vyist, Evist, Ywyst, Vyst, Tyrvist), and that the name from 
them has been extended to the whole group. 

A, 2. Ebuda.— Another Ebuda, placed by Ptolemy 19 m. east, ze., 
south of the first. The island intended is Skye, the “ Scetis” of the 
Ravenna Geographer, and the “Scia insula” of Adomnan ; for Syiath, 
2.e., wing. By astrange mistake the name of this island has wandered 
far away to an island off the north end of Scotland, where it is written 
’Oxuris, "Oxiryns, Ocetis, but which in one edition of the Geography is 
written Sxcris, v.e., Skitis. The mistake of omicron (0) for sigma (c) is 
very easy, as in some Greek alphabets the only difference between the 
two is that the latter is not entirely closed. 

The distance from Uig in Skye, the embarking place, across the Minsh, 
is about 17 miles. 

A, 3. Rhicina.—The Ptol. distance from the second Ebuda to Rhicina 
is 38 m. east, @.e., south. In one copy ’Prxiva is written “Eyyapixeva, and 
this leads me to conclude that the island Egg, the “ Egea insula” of 
Adomnan and the “ Eilean Eagach,” of modern Gaelic, is meant. It may 
be true that in ordinary Greek Eyya would be pronounced Enga, but if 
the name of an island called Ege had to be written in Greek letters, I 
presume it would just be Eyy. “ Rhicina” has usually been identi- 
‘fied with Rachrin, and this view is strengthened by the fact than Pliny 
excludes “Ricina” from the Hebrides. The explanation is that the names 
of two distinct islands have been confused together. 
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The appearance of Egg is most remarkable, the top of the hill which 
forms the island being scarped, forming a basaltic cliff. This is called 
the ‘Score (or Scaur) of Egg;” but the name is a pleonasm, the “sgat-— 
hadh” being, in fact, the “ eag.” 

From Uig, in Skye, to Egg, is about 40 miles. 

A. 4. Maleos.—The Ptol. distance from Rhicina to Maleos is 17 miles 
N. 55 E.; we. 8. 35 E. From Egg to the north end of Mull is 17 miles. 
There is ‘no reason to doubt that Madeos, Madatos, the ‘‘ Malea insula” of 
Adomnan, is represented by the modern Mull; written ‘ Mulle, Mule, 
Moyle” in charters, and “ Myl” in the Sagas. The ancient form was 
probably ‘‘ Maol,” Gaelic= bald, bare. Sir Walter Scott compares the 
south side of Mull to a spot which ‘‘sets human industry at defiance” 
(p. 281, Lockhart’s Life). It is only fair to add that although the head 
of Benmore is bald enough, the lower part of the island is of average 
fertility. 

A. 5. Hpidium insula.—From Maleos to Epidium ins. the Ptol. dist. 
is 30 miles 8. 70 E.; ze S. 20 W. From the Ross of Mull to the 
middle of Islay is about 30 miles. The name of this island, Epidium, is 
evidently borrowed from the neighbouring Epidium promontorium. 
‘“‘Tlea insula” is first mentioned by Adomnan (unless the Birila of the 
Rav. Geo. represents Islay), and under the Gaelic form of “ Ila” it occurs 
in the additions to the “ Historia Britonum” (p. 23, Chron. of Picts and 
Scots) ; its etymology is obscure. 

The difference of latitude between the middle of Lewis and the middle 
of Islay is 145 miles, while the Ptol. dist. between the first Ebuda to 
Epidium ins. is but 99 miles; this discrepancy may be reconciled by 
supposing that the original authority gave the distances from the shore of 
one island to the nearest shore of the next. 

A. 6. Monaoeda; the “ Manna” of the Rav. Geo.—The Ptol. dist. 
from Novantarum prom. is 109 miles 8. 85 W.; ae. 8.5 E. The place 
intended is the Isle of Man, of which the nearest point is but 13 miles 
south from the Mull of Galloway. The large error is referable to the 
false theory causing the Mull of Galloway to represent the northmost 
point of Albion. When the whole body of Scotland is turned back into 
its natural position, Monaoeda comes very near to Mona; from which may 
be inferred that the Isle of Man represents both Monaoeda and Mona. 
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A. 7. Mona insula.—This island, placed nearly in the middle of the 
Irish Sea, is of course the Isle of Man. (See note A, 6.) But Ptolemy 
shows no island where Anglesea is, for which the explanation may be 
that having authority for two islands of nearly the same name, and having, 
in error, found positions for them, he has rejected what would have been 
a third, Mona; but in fact Monaoeda should have been applied to Man, 
and Mona to Anglesea. 

A. 8. Edri insula; the “ Andros” of Pliny ’—Indeterminate ; perhaps 
the Wicklow Bank. 

A. 9. Limni insula ; the “ Limnus” of Pliny.— Indeterminate ; perhaps 
the “Silura insula” of Solinus, and the “Sylina insula” of Sulpicius 
Severus, ze. Scilly. 


West Coast oF SCOTLAND. 


B.1. Novantarum Cher. prom.—The description of the British island 
Albion is commenced at the promontory of the Novantarum Cher.—the 
Nevavtwv Xepoovncov axpov of Marcian—which is readily identified with 
the Mull of Galloway. The Ptol. latitude is 61°40; and as the lighthouse 
is in 54°38 the absolute error of.latitude is 422 miles. But the Ptol. 
latitude of London is 54.0, so that the Ptol. difference of latitude from 
London is 220 miles. The real difference of latitude between St Paul’s 
and the Mull of Galloway is 187 miles, and the error of 33 miles is not 
excessive. But the difference of longitude is enormously in error, 
amounting to 5° 45’. The longitude of near places, at that early time, 
could only have been known from measured or assumed distance ; but 
this large error was doubtless not in the original authority, but is caused 
by piecing together portions of the coast on a false theory. 

The west side of Scotland is made to bend from the Mull of Galloway 
towards the east, instead of towards the north, and the position of the 
Mull is exaggerated until it becomes the northmost point in Britain. 

B. 2. Rerigonius sinus.—The form of the name is now Loch Ryan. 
The shape of the coast leaves no doubt as to the place intended; but it is 
placed 52 miles 8. 17 W. (ie. §. 73 E.) of Novant. prom. The entrance 
to Loch Ryan is 21 miles to the northward of the Mull, but measured 
along the coast the distance is between 30 and 35 miles. 

B. 3. Vindogara sinus is the name of the bight or bay into which the 
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Rivers Doon, Ayr, and Irvine debouch. The Ptol. distance from Rerigon. 
sinus to Vindogara sinus is 31 miles 8. 50 E. (ae. N. 40 E.) The true 
distance from the entrance of Loch Ryan to Ayr is 30 miles. 

B. 4. Clote estuarium, i.e. Firth of Clyde.—The Latin, not the Greek, 
text of Wilberg’s edition has the latitude 58° 40’, an error for 59° 40’. 
This gives a distance of 57 miles 8. 29 E. (ae. N. 61 I.) from Vindogara 
sinus. To spend this distance it must be supposed that the original 
distance was measured along the coast, in which case 57 miles would 
reach near to Glasgow. 

The form of the name has undergone little change in eighteen centuries. 
In Tacitus it is ‘‘Clota,” and the “Cled” is misplaced to Ireland by the 
Ray. Geo. Bede names “ Alcluith,” 7.e. Rock of Clyde, and it is quite 
possible that under ‘‘ Oleiclavis, olea clavis, oleclavis,” the same is meant 
by the Rav. Geo. It occurs as “ Altclut, Alclut,’ and “ Stratclut” 
(Welsh) ; “ Alocluade, Ailecluathe” (Gaelic), in the native chroniclers 
(Chron. of Picts and Scots.) 

B. 5. Lemaannonnius sinus.—The name intended is Loch Lomond, but 
the place intended is Loch Fyne, near Ardrisheag. The Ptol. distance 
from Clote aert. to Lemaannonnius sinus is 56 miles N. 69 E, (i.e. N. 
21 W.) The true distance from Glasgow, in a straight line, to Ard- 
risheag is 42 miles; the sea passage is very tortuous, and is longer than 
56 miles. . 

Both Lomond and Leven have been shown by Mr Skene to be dialectic 
forms of Leman, produced by the different aspiration of the consonants. 

B. 6. Epidium prom.—tThe *Ezidvov axpov is the Mull of Kintyre, one 
of the most distinguishable points upon the west coast. The Ptol. distance 
from Lemaan. sinus to Epid. prom. is 50 miles N. 37 W. (ae. S. 53 W.) 
The distance from Ardrisheag to the Mull is abotit 50 miles. 

This is a good station from which to test the value of the Ptol. 
positions of Novant. prom. and Vindog. sinus. The Ptol. distance to 
Novant. prom. is 58 miles; the true distance is 52 miles. ‘The Ptol. 
distance to Vindog. sinus is 50 miles; the true distance is 41 miles. 
This is sufficiently near, for it-may be observed that the positions are 
seldom noted nearer than to one-sixth of a degree, 2.e., 10 miles. 

Epidium is probably a translation of the native name. 

B. 7. Loggi fluvii.ostea.—Aoyyv is translated ‘“ Longi,” but the Greek 

VOL, XI, PART I. O 
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word does not mean ‘long,’ it is more likely that the Keltic word “loc” 
is expressed. In the same way Eyya has been translated ‘“ Enga,” which 
appears to me very misleading. 

In forming an opinion as to what place is intended, it must be borne 
in mind that but four stations are indicated between Caithness and 
Kintyre. 

The Ptol. distance from Epid. prom. to Loggi flu. ost. is 29 miles east 
(i.e. north) ; but as this would only reach to West Loch Tarbert in Kin- 
tyre, the reading of A is rather to be adopted, viz., long. 25°, which 
gives 50 miles from Epid. prom. This reaches to the entrance of Linne- 
dubh, commonly called Loch Linnhe, between the islands of Mull and 
Suil, and which I believe to be the station. 

B.8. “Irvos worapov exBorXo.—There are no rivers of any importance 
between Cape Wrath and Kintyre, the watershed, Drumalbain, being 
near the coast, but many of the sea lochs are quite riverine in aspect. 
The Ptol. distance from Loggus flu. to Ityis flu. is 87 miles E. (7.e. N.) ; 
but adopting the corrected longitude (25°) for Loggus flu. the distance is 
58 miles, and from Epid. prom. 116 miles. ‘This reaches to the Sound 
of Skye, in which a group of lochs or estuaries meet. The only name 
beginning with a vowel is Loch Alsh, which the Highlanders call Loch 
Ais or Ois (pron. Aish, Oish). "We may have here—as with Hebrides, 
Islay—a permanent change from bad spelling; or the + in "Itvos may 
have been written for A. At the same time it must be remarked that 
the spelling of A, “Iryov, is curiously near that of Loch Etive,—and the 
names are frequently misplaced. But the Gaelic form of Loch Etive 
appears to be ‘‘loc n’Kitch, Kitche.” (Pp. 20, 32, vol. i. “Trans. Gaelic 
Soe.”) 

B. 9. Volsas sinus.—The Ptol. distance from Ityis flu. to Volsas sinus 
is 59 miles S. 80 E. (ae. N. 10 E.) The true distance from Loch Alsh 
to Loch Inver (Assynt) is 56 miles. M. has ’Ovodas, and M. is usually 
right. The position is either Loch Inver or Loch Broom. I suspect 
“ Assynt” (Hasan, from the waterfalls) is concealed under the form of 
** Volsas,” 

B. 10, Nabei flu. ost.—The Ptol. distance from Volsas or Volas sinus 
to Nabei flu. ost. is 29 miles E. (¢.e. N.) This is the distance from 
Loch Inver to Cape Wrath, but the name is evidently the equivalent of 
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the modern Navir. Here, then, has been confusion; the position is that 
of Tarvedum prom., of which the nwme has been carried to the next 
station, while the latitude and longitude of the Navir have been entirely 
omitted. Cape Orcas is of course Dunnet Head, and the two names, 
Orcas and Tarvedum, have been confounded together. The distance from 
Loch Inver to Cape Wrath is 28 miles, and to this point the distances 
from the Mull of Galloway are accurate to a degree not to have been ex- 
pected. 

The name Tarvedum, the Tauroedunum akron of Marcian, appears to 
be continued in Parf. Farrif. Parwe ; in modern Gaelic ‘‘ An Barbh (pron. 
Un Bar-ruv) ;” in Lewis, “An Garbh” (pron. Un Car-ruv),! unless the 
words represent the Norse “‘ Hvarf” =turning-point. But the Northmen 
had a way of altering names to suit their fancy (as modern sailors do 
still) ; witness Liodhus for Leoghas, and Skid for Scith. 

From the above station, B. 10, Ptolemy bends the coast 21° to the 
eastward, an additional. proof that the station is Cape Wrath; but this 
change of bearing is not sufficient, for he should have turned it 90°. 
The consequence of this error is to derange the succeeding positions on 
the north-east coast of Scotland. 

B. 11. Tarvedum sive Orcas cautes; the Oreas akron of Marcian.—As 
noted above, this station is Dunnet Head. The Ptol. distance from 
Nabius flu. to Orcas cautes is 43 miles S. 49 E. (te N. 21 E.) The 
distance from Cape Wrath to Dunnet Head is 48 miles; to the Navir 
(pron. Noar) it is only 25 miles. . 


SoutH-WeEst Coast oF SCOTLAND. 


Having described what in error he supposes to be the north coast of 
Scotland, the Geographer returns to the Mull of Galloway, and describes 
the north shore of the Solway Firth and the west side of England. In 
error he represents the south coast of. Scotland to be continuous in 
the same direction. with the west coast of England, ¢.e, as running 
north instead of west. But besides the error of direction he exaggerates 
the length excessively, and for which he could have had no authority in 
numbers. I can only suppose that he had a sketch of the coast before 
him, and having from a false theory a gap of nearly 200 miles to fill up— 

1 Rey. M. Macphail. 
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when the real distanee:was less than 70 miles—he has applied a false and 
exaggerated scale to his plan in order to fill up the vacant space. 

An inference of some importance may be gathered from this error, viz., 
that many more places were named in his authorities than he has enu- 
merated in the tables, for here he has given a station at about every 10 
miles, while elsewhere the average is 30 miles apart. 

In order to institute a comparison with the real features of the coast, 
the Ptolemaic distances must be reduced two-thirds. 

C. 1. Novantarum prom.—The Mull of Galloway; see note, B. 1. 

C. 2. Abravannus flu.u—The Ptol. distance from Novant. prom. to Abra- 
vannus flu. is 63 miles S. 51 W., which reduced is 21 miles 8. 39 E. 
The place intended is the Cree, the upper part of which is still called the 
Mannach ; and the lower part of the river must have borne the same 
name at one time, as is shown by the position of Monny-gaffe; 2.e., 
Mannach-gaffe (p. 20 “Symson’s Galloway”). The “mouth of the 
Mannach” would be ‘ Aber Mhannaich” (pron. Aber Vannich). The 
distance from the Mull of Galloway to Wigtown is 21 miles. 

C. 3. Ienae aestuarium.—The Ptol. distance from Abravann. flu. to 
Jenae aest. is 32 miles S. 19 W., which reduced is 10 miles S. 71 E. 
The aestuary of the Fleet is the place intended, which is about 6 miles 
from Wigtown.. The present name of the river is Teutonic; in Norse, 
“ Fliot.” 

C. 4. Devae flu. ost.—The Ptol. distance from Tenae aest. to Deva flu. 
is 43 miles 8S. 45 W., which reduced is 14 miles 8. 45 E. The-place 
is the Dee; but the distance between the Fleet and the Dee is but 5 
miles. 

C. 5. Novii flu. ost.—The Ptol. distance from Deva flu, is 32 miles S. 
18 E., which reduced is 11 miles N. 72 E. The place is the Nith, and 
the distance between the Dee and Nith may be taken as 23 miles. 

C. 6. Itunae aest.—The Ptol. distance from Novius flu. to Itunae aest. 
is 45 miles 8. 6 E., which reduced is 15 miles N. 84 E. The place 
named is now the Eden, the mouth of which is 10 miles from the Nith. 

From the Eden the error in the direction of the meridian ceases; the 
Antonine Itinerary will check the position of the towns, and from thence 
thef eatures of the coast. In Scotland the sole corroboration is to be 
found in the Anonymous Geographer of Ravenna, whose strings of names 
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are so'many puzzles, the greater number of which are likely to remain 
‘without solution ; he seems to be beyond the reach of Grimm’s or any 
other law. . 

The persistency in the same form, or almost the same form, in the local 
names in this quarter is to be remarked; the station next south of the 
Hiden is “‘ Mopxap8y,” which is represented i in the modern ‘‘ Morcambe’”’ 
Bay in the same letters. 


East Coast oF SCOTLAND. 


As Ptolemy makes the east side of England to run north, and that of 
Scotland to run east, he naturally speaks of the east coast of Britain as 
having two sides. 

In going down the east coast of Scotland it must be remembered that 
“Orcas cautes” has been projected by a bearing from Cape Wrath 
(Nabeus flu.) far to the northward of the real position. of Dunnet Head. 
It is necessary to start from this imaginary point to arrive at any argu- 
ment between nature and the Ptol. positions. 

D. 1. Orcas cautes—Dunnet Head: see note, B. 11. 

D, 2. Virvedrum prom.—From Orcas cautes to Virvedrum prom. the 
Ptol. distance is 18 miles S. 34 W. (i.e. S.56 E.) Having projected 
Orcas cautes to the N.N.E. instead of to the east, Ptolemy then turns 
the coast S.W. for 43 miles; Orcas, Virvedrum, and Verubium proms. 
being placed in the same right line. Virvedrum prom. now bears the 
Norse name of Duncansby Head (for Dungalsboe Hofdi), and is 12 miles 
east of Dunnet Head. 

D. 3. Verubium prom.—From Virvedrum prom. to Verubium prom., 
the Ptol. distance is 25 miles S. 37 W. (¢.e.8.53 E.) The bearing from 
Duncansby Head to Noss Head is south, and the distance is 14 miles. 
From this point Ptolemy turns the coast west (ze. south); but the true 
direction is south-west. The present name of Noss Head is. Norse ; 
Snés Hofdi, meaning a projecting rock. There are other two Noss Heads 
in Shetland. 

D. 4. Ilae flu. ost. —From Sear prom. to Ila flu. the Ptol. distance 
is 15 miles west (ze. south). Although more generally called the Helms- 
dale River, its Gaelic name, the Illy (properly Amhainn Thuilaidh, ze. 
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Floody River, Torrent River) is still known. Sir Robert Gordon! (p. 4) 
names ‘the Holmisdell or Vlly;” at p. 3 he speaks of ‘“ Strathvely.” 
The distance from Noss Head to the Helmsdale River is 30 miles, and 
moreover it is beyond the ‘ Ripa alta.” 

D. 5. Ripa alta.—There is not a more remarkable place on the east 
coast of Scotland than Ochthe Huphelé, the “ Ard Chaitaobh,” or Ord 
of Caithness; it appears from the sea as a range of cliffs of enormous 
height. But the Ord is to the northward of the Helmsdale River; the 
river is in fact the southern boundary of the Ord. The Ptol. distance 
from Ila flu. to Ripa alta is 30 miles west (¢.e. south). There is great 
confusion here, which may be explained away in this manner. The first 
station after Verub. prom. should be Ripa alta, 30 miles; the La flu. 
must be deleted, for it is the same Ptolemaically (for the Ptol. unit. is 5 
miles) as Ripa alta; the second station is—the ancient name not recorded, 
but modern—the Dornoch Firth, 15 miles; the third, Loxa flu., 15 miles. 

D. 6. Loxae flu. ost—The Ptol. distance frora Ripa alta is 15 miles 
west (z.e. south). The Keltic loc is evident in Aoga, but the Dornoch 
and Cromarty Firths (Fiordar) are equally lochs. It is probably Cro- 
marty Firth: see preceding note. 

D. 7. Varar aest. —The latitude of this place, 59° 00’, given in the text 
is evidently wrong, and the various reading, 59° 40’, must be accepted. 
With this latitude the Ptol. distance from Loxa flu. is 30 miles west (ze. 
south). Itis but 15 miles from Cromarty Firth to Inverness. In all 
the large estuaries, Clyde, Murray, Forth, Thames, the positions are un- 
satisfactory, partly from the nature of the case (for who can define the 
position of a large area by a single point?) while where the coast is straight 
the positions are laudibly approximate. The name Varar, here preserved, 
is interesting: the Gaelic form of Murray is Marthaobh, which in the 
genitive case is Mharthaibh (pron. Var-ive) ; thus we have Moreb, Morref, 
Muref, Murray. 

D. 8. Tuaesis aest.—The Ptol. distance from Varar aest. to Tuaesis 
aest. is 43 miles §. 22 W. (i.e. 8.68 E.) Tuaesis is certainly Spe, in 
which the initial letters are corrupted. The distance from Inverness, by 
sea, to Speymouth is about 40 miles. 

D9, Celnii flu. ost.--The Ptol. distance from Tuaesis flu. to Celnius 
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flu. is 15 miles south (¢ée. east). From Speymouth to Cullen is 10 miles 
east. I suspect, however, that the Douveron is the station intended. 

D. 10. Taezolorum prom.—The Ptol. distance from Celnius flu. to the 
promonotory of the Taezoli is 22 miles S, 46 E. (ue. N. 44 E.) From 
Cullen to Kinnaird Head is 26 miles east. 

D. 11. Devaeé flu. ost.—The Ptol. distance-from Taezolorum prom. to 
Deva flu. is 31 miles west (¢.e. south), From Kinnaird Head to the 
Dee in a straight line, is 36 miles, by sea it is about 40 miles. 

D. 12. Tava aest.—The Ptol. distance from Deva flu. to Tava aest. is 
31 miles west (7.e. south). There is here a displacement of names; the 
place intended is the South Esk, which is 37 miles from Aberdeen. 

D, 13. Tinna flu, ost.—The Ptol. distance from Tava aest. to Tinna 
flu. is 31 miles west (¢.e. south). From Montrose to the bar of the Tay 
is 20 miles, to Dundee 29 miles. The place intended is the Tay, which 
name has been transferred to the South Esk; while the important river 
Tyne has its name omitted from the order in which it should have been 
written, and is introduced here. ‘There is another Tyne in East Lothian, 
which may have helped to confuse the geographer. 

D. 14. Boderia aest.—The Ptol. distance from Tinna flu. to Boderia 
aest. is 48 miles N. 72 W. (2.e S. 18 E.) The actual distance from 
Tay Bar to May Isle is 18 miles; but from Dundee, by sea, to Inchkeith 
is about 42 miles. Boderia is written Bogderia in M. (Boydepias, where 
the ts is put for é&ofvors) ; and Bodotria by Tacitus. It is probably the 
same word which afterwards appears as Fothren and Fothreve (for Fother 
thaobh?): in Welch, Werid; and which has been abraded into the 
modern Forth. . 

D.15, Alauni flu. ost.—The Ptol. distance from Boderia aest. to Alaunus 
flu. is 30 miles S. 60 W. (te. 8. 30 E.) This is the Tweed, which is 
the first river of importance south of the Firth of Forth. The Tweed is 
30 miles to the southward of May Isle (the Maiona? of the Rav. Geo.), 
but it would take 20 miles more to reach to Inchkeith. As before re- 
marked, all the large estuaries are unsatisfactory. The name Alaunus 
belongs to the Aln, whose geographical position is not given at all: this 
conclusion is supported by the relative position of Bremenium. 

D. 16. Vedrae flu. ost—From Alaunus flu. to Vedra flu. the Ptol. 
distance is 47 miles west (¢.e. south). Vedra is the word Tweed with 
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the ¢ aspirated; thus Thvedra. pron. Vedra. The same grammatical 
accident occurs at the Thames, where *‘ Iamesa” is written for ‘‘ Thamesa.” 
But this station is, in fact, the Tyne; which name has been removed to 
the Tay. (See D. 13.) 

From this station the error in direction ceases ; it is difficult to imagine 
how it could have originated. It is evident that it was at this point the 
mischief began, for although the direction is changed from north to east, 
the distances continue moderately correct, while the dislocation and error 
caused by the false bearing is all thrown into the north side of the Sol- 
way Firth. 

The geographer proceeds to describe the coast southwards to Cantium 
promontorium, now the South Foreland: from thence he returns to what 
he believes to be the north end of the island, naming the different peoples 
or tribes, and giving the geographical positions of the principal towns. 
Beginning with the Novantae and the Selgovae, he first proceeds eastward 
(i.e. northward) to the end of the island; he then returns to the Selgo- 
vae, and goes southward, naming the peoples and towns in what is now 
England. 


ScortisH SEPTS AND Towns. 


So long as the geographer is describing the coast, naming the features 
in their natural order, there is no difficulty in identifying the stations, but 
it is far otherwise when he professes to give the geographical positions of 
the towns. If these positions were even approximately correct, the sites 
could be easily determined, but in the south of Scotland they are grossly 
inaccurate. The reason of this will be readily seen by comparing the two 
maps Some of the larger towns in England, such as London and York, 
bear names almost identical, and hold the same relative importance that 
they did 1600 years ago; but in Scotland, with one exception, perhaps 
(Aberdeen), the centres of commerce bear names which are not to be re- 
cognised in those transmitted to us by the Alexandrian geographer. 
Some help is afforded by the natural features of the country; no towns 
are given in the west of Scotland, north of the Clyde, while they appear 
to have been placed where they were naturally to have been expected, 
as centres of fertile districts and upon the main roads or tracks which 
traversed the country. The Rav. Geographer gives long lists, but unfor- 
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tunately nothing but the slightest verbal resemblance by which ‘their sites 
can be identified. In the south of Scotland any conclusion or compari 
son between the Ptolemaic and actual geography is untrustworthy by 
reason of the great distortion. 

E. 1. Novantae.—The country of the Novantae is described as being 
under—really, to the eastward of —the Chersonesus, now the Rhinns of 
Galloway, and is generally supposed to be the same as the modern county 
of Wigtown. 

L. 2. Lucopibia.—The nearest given place to Lucopibia is Jena flu. 
which I have identified with the Fleet ; and from which it is made to be 
10 miles south ; when corrected, 3 miles east. No dependence should be 
-placed in this result. Lucopibia probably occurs under the form of 
* Lucotion, Lucocion,” in the Rav. Geo. _ Glen Luce is the only name in 
the district which bears any resemblance to it. Camden has proposed to 
identify it with Whithorn, but it is more likely that Wigtown, which is 
not a Keltic name, is the place intended. 

EL. 3. Rhetigoniwm.—tThis is an error for Rherigonium, and it has to be 
looked for on the shore of the sinus of the same name. It is probably 
commemorated.in Carn Ryan, the neighbourhood of which was the capital 
of this quarter before Stranraer was built. The name in that collection 
of riddles left us by the Rav. Geo. is “ Brigomono.” 

E. 4. Selgovae.—The Selgovae are placed to the east of the Novantae, 
with the Damnonii to the north and west; the Otadeni to the east, and 
the Brigantes to the south. They appear to be the Segloes of the Rav, 
Geo., and the “ Solway” is probably the modern form of the same word. 

E. 5. Carbantorigun.—The Carbantium of the Rav. Geo. may be some 
‘“cathir” near the Dee. 

E. 6. Uxellum.—The Uxella of the Rav. Geo. is some place on a 
height, apparently not far from the Nith. 

E. 7. Corda.—Also Corda of the Rav. Geo.; site unknown. The 
latitudes and longitudes here are useless, having been made to suit a 
false theory. 

KE. 8. Trimontium.—Also Trimontium of the Rav. Geo. The Ptol. 
position is such that it might represent Birrenswork at Ecclefechan. 
When there I had no thought that it might be the Trimontium of 
Ptoleiny, and did not notice.if such a name could be applied to it, nor do 
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I find notice of such a configuration elsewhere. The name is a translation, 
and descriptive—the Three Hills. Uxellum is descriptive of Birrens- 
work, while Trimontium is so thoroughly descriptive of the Eildon Hills 
that I have great reluctance to believe that they are not the places 
intended. 

E. 9. Damnonii.—The Dannoni of the Rav. Geo. had the Selgovae to 
the south and the Otadeni to the east, and seem to have included .the 
entire basins of the Forth, Clyde, and perhaps the Tay. To the north- 
ward they were bounded by the Venicones and the Caledonii, and to the 
west partly by the Gadeni. Three of their towns are placed to the south- 
ward of the Forth and Clyde, and three to the northward. 

In the article “ Damnii” (Smith’s ‘Greek and Roman Geography ”), the 
writer has overlooked the error made by Ptolemy in the direction of the 
meridian ; that for “east.” must be read “ north,” and for “ north” must 
be read “ west,” and so on. The form Damnii is not quoted in Wilberg’s 
edition. 

A people of the same name, Dumnonii (Dalesmen?), occupied Cornwall 
and Devon, and gave their name to the latter country. 

E. 10. Colonia—Also Colanica. Colonica, Ray. Geo. Position in- 
determinate. 

E. 11. Vanduara.—Vandogara, a various reading, is almost identical 
with Vindogara sinus, and although Ptolemy places it thirty miles to the 
eastward, I believe it to be the same, and consequently that it is now 
represented by the town of Ayr. 

E. 12. Coria.—Position indeterminate. The Coria of the Rav. Geo. is 
named with the towns near the wall of the lower Isthmus. 

E. 13. Alauna.—Alauna is named by the Ray. Geo., but no doubt it 
represents Alnwick. The three towns of Alauna, Victoria, and ’Orrea, 
are placed by Ptolemy in the same right line. From Alauna to Victoria 
is 31 miles; from Victoria to ’Orrea is 21 miles; total, 52 miles. The 
three towns of Stirling, Perth, and Forfar are in one right line nearly ; 
from Stirling to Perth is 25 miles; from Perth to Forfar is 25 miles; 
total, 50 miles. If this theory is correct, Lindum = Callander. 

E. 14. Lindum.—Lindum is 13 miles N. 39 E.; corrected N. 51 W. 
from Alauna. Callander is 12 miles from Stirling. 

E. 15. Victoria.—Victoriae : Rav. Geo. Near Perth: see note Z. 13. 
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Here the Greek MSS. have “The Gadeni farther to the north” (i.e. 
west); but this is omitted from the early printed editions. Supposing the 
existence of the Gadeni sept, they appear to have occupied Cowal; i.e. 
the country between Loch Lomond and Loch Fyne. 

E. 16, Otadini.—The Otadini are placed to the south (i.e. to the east) 
of the Damnonii, and their towns are Curia and Bremenium. They occu- 
pied what is now the county of Northumberland, and perhaps Roxburgh 
and Berwick. 

E. 17. Curia.—This station when projected comes about 30 miles N.E 
of Bremenium. No dependence can be placed on that; but it may be 
guessed it is some place on the Tweed, between Tweedmouth and the 
Lyne: perhaps Berwick. 

_ After Curia, one edition (M.) names Alauna, long. 23, lat. 58°40. That 

there was an Alauna in the country of the Otadini is almost certain, for 
the River Aln is near to Rochester, and Alnwick is probably its represen- 
tative; but the given long. and lat. would place the town in Fife, which 
cannot be accepted. The Rav. Geo. has an Aluna near to Bremenium. 

E. 18. Bremenium.—Bremenium; Geo. Ray. and Ant. Itn. Wil 
berg’s edition has, in the Latin text, lat. 56°30, but in the Greek vy £8; 
i.e. 58°45, which is correct. The Ptol. data places it between Vedra flu. 7.c. 
Tyne, and Alauna flu. z.e. Tweed ; and 15 miles from the coast. Camden 
makes it clear that Bremenium is the present Rochester, in Northumber- 
land, which is 22 miles from the nearest shore, and halfway between the 
Tyne and Tweed. 

E. 19. Epidii.—The description of the Epidii must be read thus: 
After the Damnonii from the north, but more towards the west (7.e. to 
the north-west of the Damnonii), almost to the north of the promontory 
of Epidii, the Epidii. These are, of course, the inhabitants of Kintyre, 
of whom the Greek name is most likely a paraphrase. 

E. 20. Cerones.—These are next towards the north of the Epidii.. As 
no boundaries are given of the peoples in the west of Scotland they can 
only be distributed on the equal dividend principle, and in some measure 
according to the features of the coast. The Cerones may be supposed to 
have possessed Lorn and Appin, or from Loch Crinan to Loch Leven; 
and their name to be represented by Loch Creran. 

E. 21. Cerones.—These are next (north) of the Cerones, and: may be 
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supposed. to have occupied the ancient district of Garmoran ; 7.e., from 
Lochaber to the Sound of Skye. The forms of the names of the two last 
peoples, Képwrves and Kpéwves, suggests that one (or both) is a form of 
Cruithne (pron. Croon-yer), the Gaelic name of the Picts. 

E. 22. Carnonacae.—Perhaps from the Sound of Skye to Assynt, and 
commemorated in Loch Carron. 

E. 23. Careni.—This is, no doubt, an error for Cateni, and their land 
was the same as Strathnavir in its largest sense, or Lord Reay’s Country. 
The whole of this part of Scotland is still known as Cataobh. Cait was 
one of the five divisons of Pictavia. 

E. 24. Cornavii, 7.e., the people at the horn or point. arte aaah 
occupied modern Gaithres which is cut off by high hills on the south side. 
But while it is the ness of the Catti of modern geography, it is Gallthaobh, 
or the Land of Foreigners, with the Highlanders, from its having been 
settled by the Northmen. In England, the “ Carnavii” were seated on 
the lands between the Mersey and the Dee. 

E. 25. Caledonit._-Having named the peoples upon the coast, from 
Kintyre, northwards, to Caithness, Ptolemy describes the Caledonii as 
dwelling between the Lemaannonius sinus and the Varar aest. This, if 
interpreted strictly, means between Cowal and the Murray Firth; but it 
really includes all the mountainous country west of the Tay and Spey, 
and, as I believe, of Ross-shire also. The name—which appears to mean 
the Woodlands, from Coille, a wood—is used with great latitude by the 
Roman authors, and is made to include sometimes all the inhabitants 
north of the Clyde and Tay, and sometimes all those north of the Clyde 
and Forth. In fact, it became a general term, and now poetically includes 
all Scotland. It would take a long article to tell all that has been said 
of Caledonia, but much of which applied much more to the arable parts 
of Scotland—such as fighting from carts, &c.—than to the Highlands. 

E. 26. Caledonius saltus.—The Caledonian Forest is said to be above, 
really to the west of, the Caledonii. This would imply that it was on 
the eastern side of Drumalban. But, in point of fact, the woods must 
have filled the glens and low moors throughout the country, except where 
they had been artificially cleared. In many places, especially about Loch 
Laggan, the kind of thing described as the Caledonian Forest may still 
be seen. That these were. vast woods in the Highland glens, seems 
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proved by the manner in which they have been spoken of for ages, and 
by what still remains; but it must not be supposed that the land was 
covered by a Seeintdotts forest, such as is seen in Canada, for the hills 
would always be bare. 

Caledonia was probably represented by Fidach (from Fiodh = forest), 
as one of the five divisions of the country of the Cruithne or Picts, 
which name is now cbsolete; but Caledonia may be continued to our 
own time in the name of the county of Ross; for although Ros generally 
means a promontory, it also means a forest. 

EF. 27. Decante; are placed north of the Caledonii. This should pro- 
bably be Ducantae, which would mean the people of the Black Promon- 
tory, and be applicable to what is called the Black Isle, which forms the 
greater part of the county of Cromarty. Kent, the south-eastern pro- 
montory of England, was the domain of other ‘ Cant.” 

EH. 28. -Imgi.—These came after the Decautae, and next to the 
Cornabii, 7.e., they inhabited Easter Ross and East Sutherland. The 
Ord of Caithness is a natural division between Caithness and Sutherland. 
The name of this people seems to include the Keltic ‘‘loc,” and may 
imply the people of the loch district. 

E. 29. Smerte.—This people was above, 7.¢., to the west of the Lugi, 
and must have inhabited about Loch Shin. 

Such is the description of the distribution of the tribes or peoples in 
the north and west of Scotland in the second century, and to those who 
are acquainted with the country it will appear to have all the character 
of truth. That the coasts and glens were well peopled at an early period 
is proved by Mr Anderson’s very interesting map of the north of Scot- 
land, on which he has shown the site of seventy-nine Pictish towers in 
Caithness, and sixty in the modern county of Sutherland. 

E. 30. Vacomagi—These were below, in fact, to the eastward of, the 
Caledonii.. The names of four of their towns are given, and from their 
positions it is plain that their country included Murray, Strathspey, 
Badenoch, and Athol. The Vacomagi were probably included in ‘the 
“Fidach” of Pictavia. 

E. 31. Banatia, or Bannatia.—This town is placed 45 miles west of 
Orrea, and 34 miles N. 61 W. of Victoria. This would indicate the 
' neighbourhood of Loch Rannoch or Loch Tay; but it-is my impression 
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that it was upon the Garry, say Blair Athol; the probability being that 
it was upon the natural highway from north to south. And the name 
(as in several other instances), Banatia, if it is the equivalent of Banff 
(Boineffe, Baineffe), may have been transferred to it in error. 

E. 32. Tamea.—The Rav. Geo. has a ‘‘Tagea,” but I think that that 
belongs to the Tay. This station is made to be 32 miles N. 18 E. from 
Banatia, and 55 miles 8S. 11 W. from Tuesis. As Tuesis is at or near 
the mouth of the Spey, and as the distance by road from Fochabers to 
Ruthven, in Badenoch, is more than 50 miles, it may be assumed that 
an r has been dropt out of the name, and that the station was at or near 
the junction of the Truim or the Tromie with the Spey. 

E. 33. Alata Castra.—Ilrepwrov otparoredov is undoubtedly a transla- 
tion, the original of which may have been Dun Sgiath = Wing Fort, or 
other Keltic equivalent. The description suits Burgh Head (Borg Hofdi) 
so well, and the fact of the ancient castle being still there, leaves no 
doubt in my mind that it is Alata Castra, the Pinnatis of the Rav. Geo. 
The Ptol. distance of Alata Castra is 19 miles N. 59 E. (ae. N. 31 W.) 
from Tueesis, and Burgh Head is 15 miles in a straight line from the 
Spey. 

FE. 34. Tucesis.—This station was certainly at or near the mouth of 
the Spey, and may have been at Fochabers. 

E. 35. Venicones. Vernicones. Venicontes.—There is a choice of 
names, but none of them resemble the ‘“ Vecturiones” of Ammianus. 
Ptolemy states the Venicones to be below, meaning south (in fact, east) 
of the Vacomagi, and towards the west (7.e. south) ; in other words, they 
were south-west of the Vacomagi. As Victoria was in the country of 
the Damnonii, it may be inferred that the Venicones occupied Angus 
and Mearns, that is, the present counties of Forfar and Kincardine. 
Together, they were one—Circinn—of the five divisions of Pictavia, 
and the name is now represented by Mearns. (P. xxii, Chron. Picts and 
Scots. ) 

£. 36. ’Orrea is placed 15 miles north (i.e. west) of Tinna flu., in 
other words, 15 miles up the Tay. But I have shown reason (EZ. 13) for 
supposing that Forfar is the ancient Orrea. The initial F of Gaelic names 
becomes aspirated (Fh), and is silent if the definite article is placed 
before it. (See Joyce’s admirable work on the Irish Names of Places.) ~ 
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’Orrea may be the ‘‘Porreo classis” of the Rav. Geo. It was in the country 
of the Horestrii (“‘in fines Horestorum”) that Agricola took up winter 
quarters (a.D. 84) after the battle “ad montem Grampium,” which must 
have been in the territory of the Venicones. 

KE. 37. Taezali. Taizaloi. Taxaloii—The country of this people is 
placed towards the east (7.e. north) of the Venicones. The name does 
not occur elsewhere. It evidently comprised the districts of Mar and 
Buchan, the present Aberdeenshire. ‘T'aezali may be identified, by ex- 
haustion, with “Ce” (= Keith ?), one of the five divisions of Pictavia. 

EF. 38. Devana.—Devoni; Rav. Geo. Although Devana is placed 45 
miles westward from the mouth of the Dee, I doubt not that Aberdeen 
is intended. Aberdeen written in Gaelic would be Aber-dhemhan, and 
pronounced Aberdeen and Aberyeen. Strictly, a distance of 45 miles 
from the coast would reach Braemar. 

E. 39.—From Devana, Ptolemy returns to the southward of the Tyne, 
and describes the position and towns of the Brigantes, and so on through 
England, ending with Exeter, in Cornwall. He then returns to the 
north end of Britain, and describes the*islands which are near to Albion, 
at the Orcas promontory. 

EH. 40. Ocitis.—I have shown the probability (A. 2) that Ocitis is an 
error for Scitis, and that the name belongs to Skye. The Ptol. data 
makes Ocitis to be 50 miles N. 53 E. from Orcas prom. Fair Isle is 
74 miles N. 46 E. from Dunnet Head. This island, which is well 
known to me, having surveyed it when a very young man, has, like all 
the northern islands, lost its Keltic name.. Fair Isle is a corruption of 
Fridaray = Peaceful Island, which may be a translation of the name given 
to it by the Culdees (Ceile-de). When there I took pains to get the 
names of as many of the ‘‘gias” and other topographical features as I 
could. An intelligent native went with me, and I endeavoured to write 
down the words from his pronunciation ; but although English was the 
only language spoken, the vowels and consonants were so queer and 
strange that I never could be sure of representing by letters the sounds 
which I heard. Since then the inhabitants have emigrated, and my 
attempt is likely to be the only record of the name system of this solitary 
isle. If so much difficulty occurs with one’s own language, how much 
greater must it be with a strange one—Gaelic, for instance—so that we 
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need not wonder at the distortion and confusion to be found in the an- 
cient geography of Britain. 

E. 41. Dumna ins.—The Ptol. position of Dumna is 43 miles N. 
69 W. of Orcas prom. It is usual to identify Dumna with Stroma 
(Straums-ey = Currents-isle), an. insignificant island almost always 
surrounded by a raging tidal sea, about 8 miles to the eastward of 
Dunnet Head. (See #. 42.) Dumnam is placed by Pliny with 
Scandinavia. 

E. 42. Orcades inss = Dorcades, Ra Geo. ; Orkn-eyar, Norse; Insi 
Orce, Gaelic = Whale-islands. I. estimated that two thousand were in 
sight at one time between Fair Isle and Sanda. The long flat beaches 
in many of the Orkneys are very favourable for driving them ashore. 
The islands are frequently named by the classic authors, but they evidently 
knew little about them. The middle of Orcades insule is placed 94 
miles N. 25 W. from Orcas prom.; but the middle of the Orkneys is 
less than 30 miles from Dunnet Head. I propose to bring about a better 
agreement with fact in this manner. I assume that the latitude and 
longitude of Dumna really belongs to the Orkneys, and vice versd. Now, 
43 miles from Dunnet Head will reach to Sanda, which is but 13 miles 
from being in the middle of the Orkneys; while 94 miles will just reach 
to Foula (Fowl-island), a solitary island to the west of Shetland. If 
Dumna is not some place in Scandinavia, and that the word is derived 
from the Keltic dun, it would be appropriate to Foula, which is a magni- 
ficent natural fortification. Both Fair Isle and Foula are visible from 
the Orkneys in clear weather. 

E. 43. Thule.—From “tuath,” Gaelic=north. Tacitus tells that 
Thule was seen by the Roman fleet (a.p. 84). 

Thule is described by Ptolemy as 73 miles long and 35 miles broad, 
and the middle as 80 miles from the middle of the Orkneys. Shetland 
is about 60 miles long and 30 miles broad. I have shown reason for 
supposing that the names of Dumna and Orcades have been inverted; to 
obtain an agreement with fact, it must also be assumed, that after the 
mistake was made, the reported distance of Thule from the Orcades was 
laid off from the false position; in other words, that Thule was laid off 
from Foula instead of from the Orkneys. This would suit the circum- 
stances, for from centre to centre of the two groups is about 80 miles. 
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There is yet another error to be corrected; the Ptol. data places the length 
of Shetland east and west, while Shetland is nearly north and south. 

There isa difficulty about the “‘septem Hemode, contra Germaniam 
vecte” (Pom. Mela), =Septem Acmode, (Pliny), but I presume we have 
here another Keltic name for Shetland= Hialtland, i.e. the Land of 
Hialt, a noted pirate. 

This closes the long examination of the geographical positions in and 
around North Britain, and the conclusion is arrived at, that whatever the 
number of errors, there is collected a large amount of reality and fact 
hardly to have been expected at so early a period as the second century. 


iG ai 


ON COINS ATTRIBUTED BY MR LINDSAY TO KINGS OF THE 
HEBRIDES. By EDWARD BURNS, Esq., F.S.A. Scor. 


In Mr Lindsay’s “‘ View of the Coinage of Scotland,” three coins are 
placed at the head of the Scottish series, presumed by Mr Lindsay to 
bear the appearance of having been struck by certain kings of the 
Hebrides in the eleventh century. These pieces form Nos. 1, 2, 3 of plate 
I. of Lindsay’s Work on Scottish Coins. Two of the coins, Nos. 1 and 
3, passed into the possession of Mr Wingate, and appear in his “ Illus- 
trations of the Coinage of Scotland,” from specimens in his own cabinet, 
under the head of Coins of the Hebrides, exactly as attributed by 
Lindsay. The remaining coin, thus assigned to the Hebrides, is in the 
collection of the Rev. John H. Pollexfen. 

The one thing indisputable about these three pieces is, that they are 
imitations of the Crux coins of Ethelred II. In all probability, but for 
the passion which possessed the genial and distinguished author of the 
“ View of the Coinage of Scotland,’—and of other able numismatic 
works-—of giving to the different homeless and nameless coins that came 
in his way “a local habitation and a name,” no one would ever have 
supposed them to have been anything else but mere imitations, or current 
forgeries, of the Crux pieces of Ethelred II. So far as regards the coins 
themselves, there is nothing in them, save to a very fertile imagination, 
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to suggest a connection with the Hebrides; in respect to which, moreover, 
we have no grounds for believing that a native currency ever existed. It 
is quite true that the types on the money of Ethelred II. were imitated 
in other countries; and it will be interesting, although not of importance 
to our immediate subject, to glance at a few instances where the Crux type 
was obviously followed by other States. Olaf Scotkonung, king of 
Sweden, a prince well affected towards Ethelred IL, adopted it as the 
model of his coinage, and, it is said, applied for and obtained from 
Ethelred a number of skilled moneyers. Another king of Sweden, Haco 
the Red—a.p. 1067—has had a coin of the Crux type assigned to him; 
but, as Annund, the predecessor of Haco, and the immediate successor of 
Olaf, followed the types of our Canute, while Haco himself was the con- 
temporary of William the Conquerer, it is more probable that this piece 
belongs to Haco the Bad, Duke of Norway, who was assassinated a.D. 
995. Ethelred II. reigned from a.p, 979 to a.p. 1013. There is every 
reason to believe that the Crux type must have been issued in England 
some time previous to 4.D. 995. Professor Holmboe, from the evidence 
of Finds, contends that it was the very earliest type of Ethelred II. Hil- 
debrand, a high authority, ranks it the third in order of precedence, 
giving the first place to the small cross type, and the second to the Hand 
of Providence variety. 

Perhaps the most interesting imitation of the Crux type of Ethelred II. 
is the coin, formerly given to Svend Estrithson, king of Denmark, a.p. 
1048-74; but now, with more probability, attributed to Svend Tveskjog, 
the conqueror of England, and its acknowledged king, after the flight of 
Ethelred II. into Normandy, a.p. 1013. This piece will be found 
engraved in the “ Danske Mynter,” Tab. viii. No. 85, and also in Lelewel, 
pl. xiii. No, 9. It reads on obverse, + Z’AEN * REX * ADDENER, and, on 
reverse, GODPINE* M—ANDNER. These legends, Lelewel renders thus— 
obverse, “Swen * Rew * Anglorum * D denerum, ou bien * Danorum ;” 
reverse, “ Godwine Ne’ Lundner .” There is no doubt that Godwin, as 
stated by Lelewel, was a well known moneyer of London in the time of 
Ethelred IL., and also that he struck pennies of the Crux type. But it 
may well be doubted whether Godwin or any other English moneyer 
would have employed Vadner, or Lundner, to designate London; or 
iddener to represent Anglorum, Danorum. There is no such outlandish 
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rendering of the name of London as Vadner, or Lundner, among all the 
509 pennies of the London mint of Ethelred II. given by Hildebrand. 
The coin was probably struck at Lunden in Denmark, before Svend 
became King of England. 

We find another Crux piece in the Danske Mynter—Tab. xxvili. No. 
1—identical in type with the penny of Svend. It reads on obverse, 
ONLAF* REX’ NOR‘; on reverse, BODPINE * M—ONO, that is to say, 
GODWINE*MO°-NO. -This coin apparently belongs to Olaf Tryggveson, 
king of Norway, who accompanied Svend T’veskjog in his expedition against 
England in a.p. 994. Olaf visited Ethelred II. at Andover, where he 
received the rite of confirmation. He further pledged himself never again 
to invade England, a promise faithfully observed. According to some 
theorists, the Crux type was introduced in the English coinage to com- 
memorate this occasion. To us in Scotland, Olaf Tryggveson is memor- 
able for the striking feat of missionary enterprise and muscular Christianity, 
which has connected his name with the conversion of the people of Orkney. 
By. mere chance, this zealous proselytiser had put in, with his fleet, into 
the harbour of Osmundwall, where that rank heathen, Sigurd the Stout, 
earl of the Orkneys, with only a small force, was lying in fancied 
security. Profiting by the occasion, Olaf made the earl prisoner, and 
gave him the option of instant death, or immediate conversion. Sigurd, 
as the less disagreeable alternative, chose the latter, and was baptised 
along with such of his people as were with him. The faith of this inter- 
esting convert appears to have suffered a relapse, for he was killed, fighting 
on the heathen side, at the battle of Clontarff. 

The Crux coins of Sithric III., king of Dublin, another contemporary 
of Ethelred II., are well known, Strange to say, not one of the coins of 
this type of Sithric III. seems to bear proper legends, while on those of 
his usual type the inscriptions are in general correct, Mr Lindsay 
himself thus describes them:—‘‘ The coins are neatly executed, but the 
legends in general rude; the most perfect bearing the legend ZITIR ° 
DIFLMEORVM, the last word being contracted, as we find on English 
coins of Ethelred II.” Mr Lindsay might have added, that on some of 
these pieces the inscriptions bear so very little resemblance to the name 
and style of Sithric, that it is difficult to understand why they should be 
attributed to the Irish coinage at all. With equal propriety, at least, 
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might they have been employed to swell the series of those so-called coms 
of the Hebrides, with which we have now to deal. 

With: a trifling exception, the legend on obverse of the first of the 
three coins, assigned to the Hebrides, has been correctly rendered in the 
engravings of the piece in the plates of Lindsay and Wingate. I ought 
here to mention, that through the courtesy of Mr Wingate, I have had 
the opportunity of examining the two coins belonging to him, and my 
best thanks are also due to the Rev. Mr Pollexfen for allowing me the 
same privilege with respect to the coin in his possession. The exception 
above referred to, is that the second letter of the inscription is D, equiva- 
lent to TH, not D, as given in both of the plates, so that the whole 
legend, allowing for the contraction for RVM at the end, should read 
ETHEL*REX*EVGORVM. Through some recondite process, not quite 
palpable to ordinary understandings, Mr Lindsay has persuaded himself 
that EVGORVM—to quote his own words—is “the genitive of Eubudae, 
Aabudae, or Hebudae, which last was the ancient name of the Hebrides, 
or Western Isles.” But with what Hebridean celebrity to associate this 
coin, with the words ETHEL: REX so plainly staring one in the face ? 
Nothing daunted, Mr Lindsay turns to the legend on reverse to see what 
he can find there to help him. He imagined that he could make out the 
name SVENO at the beginning of the legend, and, presuming that Svend 
Tveskjog in his earlier years may have ruled over the Hebrides—of which 
there is no proof—he thought it highly probable that either he, or Svend 
Alfifason, the son of Canute, in his capacity of king of Norway, may 
have caused the coin to be issued. But while there is some doubt about 
the proper reading of the legend of the coin on reverse, there is no doubt 
whatever that it does not commence with the word SVENO. The first 
letter is not an S, but a P, the Saxon W, as may be distinctly seen from 
the drawing of the piece in Mr Lindsay’s own plate. The next two 
letters, which are in monogram, and which are rendered by Mr Lindsay 
in his Descriptive Catalogue as VE, ought rather to be construed as AE, 
for there is a connecting link, or bar, between the characters, quite visible 
on the coin itself, although not shown on either of the plates of Lindsay 
or Wingate. The two letters that follow are ND, making in all, PAEND 
or WAEND. The remainder of the legend seems to be EVWSEVRO, 
whatever that may mean; not that we need trouble ourselves very much 
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to extract a meaning from this jumble of letters, for, by no twisting or 
tinkering of the inscription, can the coin be made to appear to have any 
connection with the Hebrides. 

On the second of these pieces, the name on obverse is ANEGMD, or 
rather ANNEGMD, there being a cross stroke between the N and the E, 
which gives us a double N. The remainder of the legend is CNEROX, 
but between this word and the preceding part of the inscription, a neat 
cross patée has been interposed. It is not so very clear how the legend 
on reverse should be rendered, owing to some of the letters having been 
indicated rather than expressed. ‘The literal representation, as seen on 
the coin, is OAAREM—OLEAND, which Mr Lindsay in his descriptive 
catalogue treats as equivalent to OAIRZM—OHEAND, although perhaps 
better rendered by OANRC:-MO-CNEAND. 

This coin Mr Lindsay assumes to have been struck by a Norwegian 
named Ingemund, “ who,” he states, ‘‘in the eleventh century is known to 
have ruled over these islands.” But it was in the twelfth, not in the eleventh 
century, that we find the name of Ingemund occurring in connection with 
the Hebrides, and:it is quite certain that he never ruled over them. He 
had been invited, during the minority of Olaf, the king, to succeed 
Donald O’Brien in the regency of Man and the Isles—a.p. 1111. On 
his way to Man to undertake this office, he landed with his followers at 
the Lewis, where he gave himself up to every kind of license. Dissa- 
tisfied with the minor dignity of regent, he aspired to be king, and com- 
manded the island chiefs to meet at an early day and proceed with his 
election. But the islanders do not seem to have appreciated the manner 
in which Ingemund and his associates were making themselves at home 
among them, Before the day appointed for the election of their would-be 
sovereign arrived, the men of Lewis gathered in force, and surrounding 
the place of his abode, roasted Ingemund and all his Norwegians alive. 
And this was the beginning and the end of the connection of that worthy 
with the islands. 
~ We now come to the consideration of the third and last of the coins 
ascribed by Mr Lindsay to the Hebrides. It bears on obverse the in- 
scription SXOMATCED ROAE. ‘The legend on reverse, in Mr Lindsay’s 
opinion, is “ partly retrograde, and partly turned upside down, and pro- 
bably blundered.” There cannot be much doubt, however, but that it is 
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simply retrograde from beginning to end. According to my reading it is 
VOLIAN 0 AGS 3/4 , which, reversed, gives REE ZDROMBELOV ; 
equivalent probably to ENENESTHR* ON* NENELOV; under reserva- 
tion, of course, that it has any intelligible equivalent. 

On this coin Mr Lindsay chiefly founds to prove his case that these 
three pieces belong to the Hebrides. “ This last coin,” he remarks, 
“‘T consider as the key of the whole, for if the name of the king is 
Somerled, as will, I think be admitted, there can be little doubt but it 
belongs to the Western Isles, and the other two, from their strong general 
resemblance to it, must evidently follow the same appropriation; indeed, 
the name Somerled is peculiar to the Scottish Isles, and I have not found 
it connected with the history of any other country.” 

There is something charmingly vague about this style of argument. In 
quietly assuming that SXOMATCED is intended for Somerled, Mr Lindsay 
makes no attempt whatever to show that any prince of the name of 
Somerled was connected with the Western Isles at the period when, 
presumably, these coins were struck,—i.e., about the end of the tenth, or 
at latest, at the commencement of the eleventh century. And, indeed, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to show that any person of the name 
of Somerled played an important part in the history of these islands at 
the period indicated, or for long after. We know that when Sigurd the 
Stout, earl of the Orkneys, whose conversion to Christianity came about 
in the manner above related, fell at Clontarff on that memorable Good 
Friday, a.p. 1014, he left four sons—-Somerled, Einar, Brusi, and 
Thorfin. The three elder inherited the Orkneys, and ruled over these as 
joint earls. Thorfin the youngest, by a different mother, the daughter of 
Malcolm II., secured, through the influence of his royal grandfather, the 
Earldom of Caithness, and the mainland possessions of his late father. 
We have very little information about this Somerled. All that the Ork- 
neyinga Saga says of him is that he was the shortest lived of the brothers. 
But it does not appear that either he, or the two brothers associated with 
him in the earldom of the Orkneys, had anything to do with the Hebrides. 
Apparently the chiefs of these islands had shaken themselves free from 
Orkney domination after the disaster at Clontarff. Ata subsequent period, 
when his three elder brothers were dead, Thorfin, who had succeeded to 
their title and estates, seems to have made himself master of the Hebrides 
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by conquest. We may dismiss from our consideration the claims of this 
Somerled to royal honours, and to the coin in question. The only 
Somerled, of whom we have actual proof as having exercised sovereignty 
in the Western Isles, was Somerled, Lord of Argyle, and, by virtue of the 
strong hand, King of the Isles from a.p. 1158 to 1164. To this Somerled, 
Mr Wingate—improving upon Lindsay, who is judiciously vague, and 
merely says that “the name Somerled is peculiar to the Scottish Isles,” 
as if Somerleds had been as plentiful there as any of the natural 
productions of the soil—has ventured to assign the coin. “ It is natural,” 
Mr Wingate remarks, ‘‘ to suppose that Somerled, who was contemporary 
with David I., and a chieftain holding sway over a large portion both of 
the Islands and the Western Mainland, should strike money after the 
type of the Anglo-Saxon coins which were brought in such quantities to 
his dominions by the Danish pirates, who had their head-quarters among 
the Islands.” But the day of the Vikings was over before Somerled had 
established himself on the throne of the Isles, and he was too powerful a 
chief to allow Danish or other pirates to make their head-quarters in his 
dominions. Nor were Anglo-Saxon coins the circulating medium in 
England in the reign of Henry I1., of whom Somerled was the contem- 
porary. It is not natural, therefore, to suppose that Somerled, if he struck 
coins at all, would have overlooked the coinage of his own time, and have 
made his money facsimiles in type and texture of the Crux coins of 
Ethelred II., just about a century and a half after that unfortunate 
monarch had ceased to reign. Long odds may safely be taken that 
Somerled never saw a Crux coin of Ethelred II. 

It seems like killing a dead horse to say anything further on this subject, 
but afew words more may be permitted. Mr Lindsay has jumped to the con- 
clusion that the letters RO AE, which terminate the legend on obverse of 
this coin thus attributed by him to some mythical Somerled, represent 
REX AEBVDAE. He informs us that “the word RO, as on other Northern 
coins, probably denoted the word King.” But on what Northern coins is 
the word RO soemployed? Not certainly on the Hiberno-Danish coins, as 
we find them described by Mr Lindsay himself in his Irish Coinage; not 
on Danish or Norwegian coins, as they appear in the splendid plates of 
the “ Danske Mynter ;’ not on Swedish coins, as they are described in 
the pages of Brenner. Nor can the letters AE represent AEBVDAE, on a 
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coin of the period at which this piece has presumably been struck—for 
the simple reason, that no such name appears to have been known for the 
Western Islands in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The Norwegian 
and Orkney Sagas always call them the Sudreyar (Southern), or by some 
similar name, in reference to their geographical position to Norway and 
the Orkneys. Hector Boece, in reviving in the sixteenth century Pliny’s 
ancient appellation for these islands, now corrupted into ‘* Hebrides,” has 
much to answer for. Lindsay and Wingate would have been saved the 
publication of their coins of the Hebrides, and the present writer would 
have been spared the thankless task of writing this article. 

A passage in Mr Lindsay’s “ View of the Coinage of Ireland,” published 
by him in 1839, six years previous to the appearance of his ‘‘ View of the 
Coinage of Scotland,” shows that at one time Mr Lindsay entertained the 
intention of carrying back the coinage of Scotland to a period still earlier 
than his coins of the Kings of the Hebrides. He remarks at page 20 in 
the above work, ‘‘ The discovery (?) of the name Indulf”’—a.p 954-962 
—‘on a coin similar to No. 12 of Snelling’s 1st Ad. Plate to Simon, has 
enabled me to assign that coin, and others of the same type, to the early 
Scottish Kings” (!) Fortunately, by the time the “ View of the Coinage 
of Scotland” appeared, Mr Lindsay had thought better of the matter, and 
allowed Indulf, and the other early Scottish kings, quietly to sleep in the 
tomb of their fathers. To this oblivion, or, rather to the limbo of things 
that never were, let these poor ghosts of Kings, Messrs Lindsay and Win- 
gate’s Reges Aebudae, henceforth be relegated. The object of this paper 
having been to clear away from the Scottish coinage certain pieces that 
obviously should never have been attributed to it, a few remarks may be 
permitted with respect to another coin, which Mr Lindsay has assigned 
to Scotland—No. 4 of his first plate. This piece, to quote Mr Lindsay’s 
description of it ‘exhibits a rude full face without legend (unless what 
appears like an a or v under the head may be considered such); reverse, 
a large cross potent. with a large pellet in each angle.” With so very 
little to guide him regarding its allocation, Mr Lindsay has not ventured 
to appropriate this coin to any particular prince, but he remarks, “ from 
the strong similarity between the type of its reverse and those of the 
coins of Alexander I. and David IL, I think there appears a high degree 
of probability that it is Scottish, and struck by some of the kings who 
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preceded Malcolm III., or perhaps, with still greater probability, by some 
of the princes of the Isles, contemporary with David I., to the reverse of 
whose coins (viz., of David I.), that of this coin bears the strongest resem- 
blance; it was found in the North of Ireland.” The piece is now in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Mr Pollexfen, to whom I am obliged for the opportu- 
nity of examining it. At the left side of the coin, appears an object which 
at first glance might be mistaken for a sceptre, but which is really a crosier. 
Taking into consideration that the type of reverse is common to the Epis- 
copal coins of the Rhenish provinces, there is “a high degree of proba- 
bility ” that this coin belongs to some of the ecclesiastical princes in this 
district, probably to some of the Bishops of Meta in the eleventh cen- 
tury. There are no grounds whatever for assigning the coin to Scotland. 


Monpay, 10th May 1875. 
DAVID LAING, Esq., Foreign Secretary, in the Chair. 


A ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were elected, 
viz. -— 
Professor ToHropore Aurrecut, LL.D., 
as a Corresponding Member, and 


Epwarp Fisuer, Jun., Esq., Overseale, Ashby-de-la-Zouche, 


was also elected a Fellow of the Society. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors, viz. :— 


(1.) By the Hurrrors or WuitHorn, through the Right. Hon. the 
Earl of Stair, F.S.A. Scot. 


Circular Head of a Wheel Cross in Grey Sandstone, measuring 2 feet 
in diameter, and ornamented by four holes arranged round a central boss. 
Circular Head and part of the Shaft of a Wheel Cross of Grey Sand- 
stone. ‘The head is similar in character to that last noticed, and measures 
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2 feet in diameter. The shaft, of which only a small part remains, has 
been 18 inches wide, and sculptured with interlacing work on both sides. 
Both these broken crosses were found in the churchyard of Whithorn. 


(2.) By James Datearno, Esq., Slains, Aberdeenshire, Corr. Mem. 
S.A. Scot. 


Leaf-shaped Arrow-Head of Yellow Flint, 14 inch in length, found 
on the sands of Forvie, Slains. 

Whorl or Disc of Micaceous Sandstone, 24 inches in diameter, also 
found at Slains. The large size of this disc makes it improbable that it 
could have been used in the ordinary way as a spindle whorl. 


(3.) By the German GOVERNMENT, through the Foreign Office. 


Denkmiiler des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, &c. Large folio. 
Parts 1 and 2. Dresden, 1875. 


(4.) By J. R. Finpuay, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Hatton House. 4to. Privately printed. 1875. 


(5.) By W. C. Luxis, M.A., the Author. 
On Rude Stone Monuments. 8vo. Ripon, 1875. 


(6.) By R. W. Cocuran Patrick, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 


Notes on the Scottish Coinage. No. VIII. Reprinted from the 
“ Numismatic Chronicle.” 


(7.) By the Master of the Rotts. 


The Black Book of the Admiralty. Vol. ITI. 
Calendar of State Papers. Ireland, 1608-1610. 


(8.) By the Powys Lanp Cuuvs. 


Collections, Historical and Archzeological, relating to Montgomeryshire. 
Vol. VIII. Part 1. 8vo. 1875. 


DONATIONS TO THE MUSEUM. 


bS 
Co 
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(9.) By Joun Evans, Esq., Hon. Mem. §.A. Scot., the Author. 


Address delivered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Geological Society 
of London, 1875. 


(10.) By Dr Lauprr Linpsay, the Author. 


The Auriferous Quartzites of Scotland. Reprinted from the “ Scottish 
Naturalist.” : 


The following Communications were read :— 


ds 


ON SOME MEGALITHIC REMAINS IN FRANCE. ILLUSTRATED WITH 
PLANS AND DRAWINGS. By Str HENRY DRYDEN, Bart., Hon. Mem. 
S.A. Scot. 


Of this communication, which was an extemporaneous description of 
the plans and drawings exhibited, only the briefest abstract can be 
given. 

In the outset, Sir Henry remarked that the first necessity of human 
life was food, and this did not ‘require constructive operations. The 
second was to obtain shelter from the weather, which in the primitive 
ages did not require large works, and all of these are now gone, except a 
few lake-dwellings and hut-circles and caves. The third was defence 
against the attacks of their enemies. This was a more difficult operation, 
and hence the principal remains of ancient populations are their earth- 
works. In all countries we find traces of a religious belief, divided into 
a belief in a subsequent life and in divinities, to the first of which is 
attributable the care exhibited in the disposal of the dead, and to the 
second the erection of places of worship. ‘The remains he brought under 
the notice of the Society were, with a few exceptions, in Brittany, and 
all apparently erected previous to the Roman invasion. He had spent 
five summers in France, and assisting Mr W. C. Lukis to make plans of 
these remains, and the literary part of the matter was left to Mr Lukis. 
There are five classes of rude stone remains in Brittany, viz., 

(1.) Menhirs, or stone pillars. 
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(2.) Lines or rows of stones placed upright, generally in groups of lines 
nearly parallel. 

(3.) Circles of stones placed upright. 

(4.) Dolmens, or chambers formed chiefly of upright slabs, and roofed 
with horizontal slabs, enclosed in mounds of earth for the purpose of 
tombs. 

(5.) Walls of barrows, most of which are in the last class, as they are 
the boundaries of mounds which cover or have covered dolmens. 

The menhirs vary in height from 4 to 60 feet. Their uses were various, 
as boundaries, monuments, memorials. Examples of several were shown, 
the largest being that at Locmariaker. ‘The groups of lines—of which 
rough plans were exhibited—were eleven in number. The lines are not 
strictly parallel in each group, as they are usually wider apart at one end 
than at the other. Many of the stones of which they are composed were 
boulders, but most were quarried. The circles are generally of thinner 
stones than the lines, their height averaging about 5 feet, and their thick- 
ness a few inches, while the diameter of the circle varied from 50 to 100 
yards, Plans of six circles were exhibited. Having described the various 
forms of dolmens or chambered cairns, and shown that they were all 
originally enveloped in mounds of earth or stone, he spoke of the sculp- 
tures with which the large stones of the chambers were frequently orna- 
mented, and exhibited drawings of a number of these. Having exhibited 
plans and elevations of all the forms of dolmens, with sketches of several 
of them in their present condition, he noticed the various disputed 
questions connected with them, and described the kindred remains in the 
Aveyron, and in Caithness, Sutherland, and other places. He then ex- 
hibited plans and details of the unique monument at Confolens, in the 
Charente, which rather proved than disproved the great antiquity of the 
dolmens. It was now clear that this monument had been adapted to 
Christian purposes, as a baldachino over the altar of a chapel which had 
been built round it. The original props had been removed, and four 
columns in the style of the eleventh or twelfth century inserted, the tops 
of which were not on the same level, thus showing that they had been 
fitted up to the stone. 
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NOTES UPON SOME SCOTTISH HISTORICAL PORTRAITS—JOHN KNOX 
AND GEORGE BUCHANAN. By JAMES DRUMMOND, R.S.A., Princrpat 
CURATOR OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF SCOTLAND. (PLATES VII.—-X.) 

Some months ago I had presented to me a photograph from an engraved 
portrait of John Knox called the Somerville picture, which first appeared 
in the 6th volume of “ Knight’s Gallery of Portraits,” in 1836. The 
editor ventures no remarks upon this picture, and I have no doubt, had 
it not been in the possession of a nobleman, which unfortunately is 
too often looked upon as a sort of guarantee for authenticity, no one 
would ever have thought of engraving it as our great Scottish Reformer. 
Below the impression from which this had been taken, there had been 
written—* John Knox (the one portrait I ever believed to be a likeness 
of Knox.—T. Carlyle, Feb. 7, 1874).” 

Lodge’s portrait of John Knox is another illustration of the same sort, 
in which a mathematician, compasses in hand, although in this case, a good 
and an old picture, is engraved as the Reformer, the only authority being 
the fact, that it is at Holyrood Palace where it is so-called. Thinking the 
above writing a mere expression of opinion on the part of Mr Carlyle as 
to what his ideal of Knox was, and sent to some friend, I thought no more 
of it, having; in common with every person who had paid attention to 
such matters, always looked upon this picture as one of the many spurious 
portraits of historical characters so common, I am sorry to say, in the 
houses of our Scottish families, who seem to think it essential to possess 
representations of Sir William Wallace, or Robert Bruce, Queen Mary, 
George Buchanan, John Knox, or others—all of which become genuine 
after a little of the smoke and dust of time have accumulated upon them, 
and are then pointed to as so many links in the various phases of family 
history. But it is not only with portraits that this misleading takes place 
from their being in royal and noble residences, for was there not shown 
at Holyrood a pair of jack boots and armour to match, of the time of 
William IIL, as having belonged to Darnley; and somewhere else there, 
an old chair as having belonged to John Knox, which, it turned out, 
had been. brought from Craignethan Castle, and accidentally taken to 
Holyrood, not many years before, with no such history? while a com- 
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mon Cromwell head-piece and two-handed sword of about the same 
period, are shown at a nobleman’s house as having belonged to Robert 
Bruce. But it would be endless enlarging on this subject; it is only to 
be hoped, that as some attention is paid to such matters now-a-days, this 
sort of thing will cease. A Queen Mary, a John Knox, or perhaps some 
family portrait or relic being wanted, they were sure to cast up shortly, 
just as we have had within the last few years in Edinburgh, relics of 
various kinds of Queen Mary and others, in silver, ivory, and other 
materials, appearing periodically, with a sort of mystery attached to them ; 
there being a demand, the supply came. Sometimes it is amusing to be 
told in all seriousness, while standing before a most unmistakable manu- 
facture, that of the genuineness of this portrait there can be no doubt, 
having been in the family for so many generations. One such came under 
my notice lately, a bad copy of the Hondius portrait, the very unfaithful- 
ness of it being used as an argument in favour of its being an original, as 
in some respects being different from Beza and Hondius. In this case he 
was represented with a long white beard, but it was quite a modern per- 
formance ; yet the possession of this was mentioned as a sort of proof of 
lineal descent from John Knox, it having been in the family from an 
early period. The age of the picture and the direct descent, however, 
were equally imaginary, seeing that both of his sons died childless. 

But let us return to the Carlyle ideal of John Knox, as we must now 
call it. That Mr Carlyle on first seeing it should express an opinion that 
this was the one portrait of John Knox he could believe in, or, in other 
words, that the one given by Beza did not satisfy his mind, but this 
somehow did, as his ideal’ of the great Reformer, no one could find fault 
with. But when he wishes, as he does in ‘ Fraser's Magazine,” and 
since that, in his work, ‘‘The Early Kings of Norway: also an Essay 
on the Portraits of John Knox,” to substantiate this myth as an 
historical reality in place of the portrait by Vaensoun,’ which was 
sent by King James VI. along with his own portrait, and both of which 
were cut on wood for Beza’s Icones, published at Geneva in 1580, 
it is too much. Moreover, the payment for these “twa pictures” 
is duly entered in the treasurer’s accounts, June 1581, and the notion 
that this date being a year after the publication must have been for other 
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two portraits is too far-fetched, and only suggested to help him in his 
difficulty. There is no ground for such an idea, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the portraits in Beza are those sent by James and 
duly paid for in 1581, that being the date of payment, not the time when 
they were done; and it is satisfactory for us to know that payment was 
made so soon, as our Scottish Solomon was at no time the readiest of pay- 
masters. Perhaps it was not from want of will altogether on his part, 
but from the lowness of his exchequer, which with His Majesty must some- 
times have been ata very low ebb. Indeed, plate was so scarce at Holyrood 
Palace, that when sending an invitation to his “ Right traist friend,” Sir 
Walter Dundas of Dundas, to be present on the occasion of the baptism 
of his eldest son, Prince Henry, on the 30th August 1594, His Majesty 
requests, among other things, that he will bring “his silver spoons,” and 
at the same time borrows from him a pair of silken hose that he might 
appear decently apparelled before the foreign ambassadors. Unfor- 
tunately this very curious letter disappeared about 1735, but another has 
been preserved, also written in the king’s own hand, inviting the same 
laird to be present at the baptism of Prince Charles in December 1600. 
As the letter is an admirable illustration of the homely and quaint style 
of correspondence between King James and a subject, it is given in full. 


Letter of James VI. to Sir Walter Dundas. 

** Right traist freind we greet you heartilie well. The baptisme of our 
dearest sone being appointed at Halyruid House upon the xxiij. day of 
December instant Quereat sum Princes of France Strangeres with the 
speciales of our nobilitie being invyted to be present necessar it is that 
great provision of guid cheer and sic uther things necess": for Decorations 
yrof be provydit Qlks cannot be had without the help of sum of oure 
loving subjects q'of accompting you one of the speciales we have thought 
guid to request you effectuously to ppyne us with vennysone wyld meit 
Brissel foulis ; caponis with sic uther provisions as is maist seasonable at 
that tyme and careed to be sent into Halyruid House upon the xx day of 
the said month of December instant and herewithall to invyte you to be 
present at the solempnitie to take part of your awin gude cheer as you 
tender our honour and the honour of the country swa we commit you to 
God from Linlithgow this vj of Decemb™ 1600.” 

JAMES R. 
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The Earl of Gowrie and his brother knowing well King James’ constant 
want of money, used this as the most likely, perhaps the only lure, to 
entice him from the pleasures of the chase, a pastime of which he was 
passionately fond. Knowing that it would require something very tempt- 
ing to induce him to forego the sport he was then enjoying at Falkland, 
Alexander Ruthven whispered to him, as he was mounting his horse, a 
story of the seizure near St Johnston of a mysteriously muffled-up stranger 
having in his possession a large pot of gold pieces. This was too much 
for the king, who, however, swithered what to do, but the story haunted 
him, and during the chase visions of Spanish gold flitted before him,— 


“‘Come let me clutch thee, 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still.” 


Immediately on the chase ending, he rode off with Ruthven, and at so 
furious a pace, that he was some miles on his way to St Johnston before 
his courtiers overtook him;—the rest of the story is well known as the 
Gowrie Conspiracy. That King James, however, could spend lavishly 
when the opportunity came, was shown by his behaviour when he became 
king of Great Britain, his thoughtless extravagance keeping hirn in constant 
monetary difficulties, and driving him to strange means for raising money. 

Mr David Laing says, in his introduction to the Works of Knox, “I 
was very desirous of obtaining a portrait of the Reformer to accompany 
this volume. Hitherto, all my inquiries have failed to discover any un- 
doubted original painting.” But he has no doubt whatever that the 
portrait given by Beza is from the picture by Vaensoun, sent to him by 
King James VI. Mr Carlyle is sorely put to it when he attacks the clerk 
for ignorance in spelling the artist’s name Vaensoun, as no such name, he 
say, is known in painters’ dictionaries, hinting that it should have been 
Vansomer, for no other reason than that an artist of this name was in 
England nearly forty years after Knox’s death, and who, by the way, 
never was in Scotland. ‘This is of a piece with his other arguments in 
this discussion; because he and his artistic explorers had never heard of 
Vaensoun, or Fanson, as it is also spelt in the treasurer’s accounts, of 
course it must be some imaginary artist who never was in Scotland. But 
the clerk was right, and Mr Carlyle is wrong, for Faenzone or Fanzone is 
to be found in painters’ dictionaries, and that a painter of the same name 
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was in Scotland at that time is quite certain, and painted the “twa 
pictures” of King James and John Knox, which were sent to and used 
by Beza in his book in 1580, the one of John Knox being afterwards used 
by Verheiden in his “ Praestantium Aliquot Theologorum,” &c., published 
at the Hague in 1602. Another of the arguments used against the Beza 
portrait is that in a French translation of the work by Goulart, another 
portrait was introduced by mistake as Knox, and which, if I am not mis- 
informed, Mr Carlyle was willing to have accepted as Knox, but gave it 
up on being told by our best living authority that it was William Tyn- 
dale. Mr Carlyle is rapturous on “ Goulart’s accurately conscientious 
labour which everywhere else reproduces Beza as in a clear mirror.” One 
need not wonder at this, although I have heard doubts of it, as Goulart 
would no doubt submit his translation to Beza while going through the 
press; the arranging of the plates and bookbinding, being as a matter of 
course left to the printer. In this perfect book a more absurd mistake 
than the above occurs, which could not have happened had Goulart 
arranged the portraits, one likeness being made to do duty for two different 
individuals, which it is attempted to justify by their “having a certain 
vague similarity,” so vague, indeed, that the man who made the mistake 
must have been very blind or very stupid, the more so that the portrait 
left out is that of Beza’s early friend and teacher, Melchior Wolmar, to 
whom he dedicated his “ Juvenilia,” a volume of poems which was the 
cause of a good deal of scandal in his younger days. So many mistakes 
show this translation to have been one of the most carelessly edited books 
ever published, as far as the illustrations are concerned, and yet it is 
the only evidence quoted. But the misleading nature of it did not end 
here, for in a new edition in 1673, the same stupid carelessness as to the 
portraits is continued—for be it remembered it is a book of portraits rather — 
than biographies—the portrait of Tyndale still figures as Knox, whose 
real portrait is inserted as Beza, to whom it has no resemblance, and this 
in Beza’s native city Geneva, where every one must have been familtaz 
with his likeness, which with that of Knox had appeared in Verheiden’s 
beautiful and authentic series of portraits, engraved by Hondius in 1602. 
It is satisfactory to find that Mr Carlyle has a word of admiration for the 
portrait of Knox, as engraved on copper by Hondius? in the Verheiden 
. 1 Plate VIII. 
VOL, XI. PART I. | Q 
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volume, in which it is one of the grandest and most powerful heads—in 
fact, I would almost say as much for it in the Beza volume, although to 
me it always seemed inferior to the other, which, I have no doubt, was 
engraved by Hondius from the same original, being most likely borrowed 
from Beza, who was still alive, and who alone could give it. This was 
the more probable, as Verheiden must have corresponded about Beza’s own 
biography and the portrait to illustrate it. If not from the same painting or 
drawing, then another must have been procured from Scotland ; in either 
case it is strongly against the idea of another likeness, as twenty-two years 
after Beza’s Icones had appeared, its genuineness had not been disputed. 
The superiority of the one print over the other, as a work of art, is a good 
illustration of two renderings from the same original—the one by a man 
of talent such as Hondius, the other by an unknown wood-engraver. Mr 
Carlyle has a rapturous and eloquent passage as to his ideal of the great 
Scottish Reformer. ‘Knox, you can well perceive, in all his writings, 
and in all his way of life, was emphatically of Scottish build; eminently 
a national specimen; in fact, what we might denominate the most Scottish 
of Scots, and to this day typical of all the qualities which belong 
nationally to the very choicest Scotsmen we have known or have had 
clear record of: utmost sharpness of discernment and discrimination, 
courage enough, and, what is still better, no particular consciousness of 
courage, but a readiness in all simplicity to do and dare whatsoever is 
commanded by the inward voice of native manhood; on the whole, a 
beautiful and simple but complete incompatibility with whatever is false 
in word or conduct; inexorable contempt and detestation of what in 
modern speech is called humbug. Nothing hypocritical, foolish, or un- 
true can find harbour in this man; a pure, and mainly silent, tenderness 
of affection is in him; touches of genial humour are not wanting under 
his severe austerity ; an occasional growl of sarcastic indignation against 
malfeasance, falsity, and stupidity; indeed, secretly an extensive fund of 
that disposition, kept mainly silent, though inwardly in daily exercise; a 
most clear-cut, hardy, distinct and effective man; fearing God, and with- 
out any other fear.” This is surely an admirable word-painting of such 
aman as Hondius has transmitted to us, but could never in any sense 
apply to the whimsical-looking and weak individual Mr Carlyle would 
have us believe in, even although Mr Tait’s suggestion were put in force. 
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“ Perhaps,” says he, writing to Mr Carlyle, “ the best way of settling the 
business, if such a way were practicable, would be the issuing of a decree 
that the Somerville one is, and must ever henceforth be held to be, the 
right one, and that all the others be destroyed.” 

In the Life of Knox, London, 1650, the Hondius portrait is used, and 
in that extraordinary volume, ‘ Theatrum Virorum Eruditione Clarorum,” 
by D. P. Freherus, published at Nurenburg in 1687, I find that he has 
used the Beza portrait of Knox, showing again, that up to that time 
no doubt existed as to the authenticity of this likeness. No amount 
of mere abuse and attempts at turning it into ridicule will ever take the 
place of the fact that James VI. sent over two drawings of paintings to 
Beza which were used in his volume of portraits, and a mere personal 
opinion, however boldly asserted, can never replace a genuine portrait by 
a merely fanciful head. Of the style of argument used to enforce this 
opinion (if argument it can be called), it may be worth while to give a 
few illustrations. Speaking of the Beza portrait, it is thus set forth— 
“Surely quite a surprising individual to have kindled all Scotland, within 
a few years, almost within a few months, into perhaps the noblest flame 
of sacred human zeal and brave determination to believe only what it 
found completely believable, and to defy the whole world and the devil 
at its back, in unsubduable defence of the same. Here is a gentleman 
seemingly of a quite eupeptic, not to say stolid and thoughtless frame of 
mind, much at his ease in Zion, and content to take things as they come, 
if only they will let him sleep in a whole skin, and digest his victuals.” 
Again, “ No features of a Scottish man traceable there, nor indeed, you 
would say, of any man at all; an entirely insipid, expressionless indivi- 
duality, more like the wooden figure-head of a ship than a living and 
working man; highly unacceptable to every physiognomic reader and 
knower of Johannes Cnoxus, Giffordiensis Scotus.” At another place he 
speaks of it as “the boiled figure-head which Beza denominated Knox.” 
Speaking of the Verheiden portrait, it is said-—‘‘ This of Hondius is nothing 
other than an improved reproduction of the Old Beza figure-head; the 
face is turned to the other side, but the features are preserved, so far as 
adding some air at least of animal life would permit; the costume, care- 
fully including the little patch of ruffles under the jaw, is reproduced; and, 
in brief, the conclusion is that Hondius or Verheiden had no doubt but 
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the Beza portrait, though very dead and boiled-looking, had been essen- 
tially alike, and needed only a little kindling up from its boiled condition 
to be satisfactory to the reader.” “The river of beard flowing from it is 
grander than that in the figure-head, and the book there, with its right- 
hand reminding you of a tied-up bundle of carrots supporting a kind of 
loose little volume, are both charitably withdrawn.” As to the “ bundle 
of carrots,” had Mr Carlyle looked over Beza’s book carefully, he would 
have seen a few more hands of the same kind, clearly showing them as the 
work of the wood-engraver, and not by the painters of the originals, and 
consequently we have nothing to do with these shortcomings in judging 
of the portraits. 

To throw discredit on Beza’s portrait, he more than insinuates that he 
never had seen Knox, and therefore could have no idea of his personal 
appearance. ‘This, like the authenticity of the portrait, has never before 
been called in question, and the two greatest authorities on this subject, 
the late Dr M‘Crie and Mr David Laing, have no doubt whatever that 
they must have been personally acquainted. The former, in his Life of 
Knox says, “ Knox was known and esteemed by the principal persons 
among the reformed in France, Switzerland, and Germany. We have had 
occasion repeatedly to mention his friendship with the reformer of Geneva. 
Beza, the successor of Calvin, was personally acquainted with him; in the 
correspondence which was kept up between them by letters, he expressed 
the warmest regard and highest esteem for him.” Pinkerton, again, 
speaking of this portrait, says, “ Beza being the friend of the Reformer 
could hardly be misled.” 

It is difficult to understand how it possibly could have been otherwise, 
at such a time, when meetings of the leaders in the Reformation must 
have been of very frequent occurrence at Geneva, where Knox had been 
officiating some years as a preacher, and during which time Beza was a 
well-known professor of Greek and preacher at Lausanne, which is but a 
few miles from Geneva, the head-quarters of the Calvinistic Reformation, 
in which Beza, like Knox, was one of the moving spirits, and of such 
mark that he succeeded Calvin not only in his church, but as the leader 
of the party—a position to which he never could have risen had he not 
been well known in Geneva, both personally and by reputation. 

It may be interesting to give two letters from Beza to Knox, as trans- 
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lated by Mr Laing in his Collected Works of John Knox, as showing 
their correspondence to have been that of personal friendship, and not mere 
business. It seems passing strange that Mr Carlyle does not even allude 
to these, although giving one of a similar nature to Buchanan from Beza. 


Theodore Beza to John Knox, restorer of the Gospel among the Scots, 
his venerable brother and fellow-minister. 


“Grace and peace, my Brother, I wish to you and all your holy 
churches from the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom 
also I continually give thanks, both for his great goodness towards you, 
and for your singular constancy and fortitude in maintaining his worship. 
But when that honourable and truly Christian declaration of your Assem- 
bly, by which you adopted the Confession of our Churches had been laid 
before me, some months thereafter I intimated, both to yourself in private 
and to other brethren by letter, how agreeable and how pleasant to us all, 
and especially to the brethren of Zurich was this your union with us in the 
Lord in all things, which too we trust will be everlasting, and stand firm 
against the very gates of hell. But, though since that time you have received 
no letter from me, I would not, my Brother, that you should ascribe it 
to either contempt or neglect, or even to a press of business, but partly 
to the want of bearers, of whom, indeed, I had not quite suitable, and partly 
to the perpetual commotions of these times, from which, although by the 
special kindness of God the best and greatest this state has as yet been 
safe, yet, since they are both, as you know, very near us, and chiefly affect 
those with whom we have necessarily almost all things in common, it is 
impossible that they should not trouble us also to a grievous extent. But 
I do not think it necessary to write to you at greater length concerning 
our affairs, as you can learn them from this countryman of yours, evidently 
a very good man, much better than from myself. Let me therefore add 
but this, that through the grace of God we are still in good health, and 
with perfect unanimity continue in the same position in which you for- 
merly left us. Nay, this small schoo] of ours has now increased so much, 
that I believe few are better attended. Colladonius and I teach divinity 
week about; and a third has been added in the person of our Galasius, 
whom those troubles in France have driven, with almost innumerable 
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others, into this haven. But two things hinder us from enjoying this 
solid comfort—one, that our church here increases indeed wonderfully, 
but it does so out of the ruins of others; the other, that the plague, which 
afflicted us last year with considerable severity, has a month since begun 
more or less to revive. Therefore, I earnestly entreat of you and the other 
brethren, that with us you will beseech of God, our most merciful Father, 
this also, that forgetting our manifold sins he may chasten us indeed, but 
not rebuke us in his wrath, but rather, which is almost the sole refuge 
that remains to so many miserable beings, that he may by his own special 
goodness preserve us from all evil. As to French affairs, at the moment 
when I write to you, all are reported to us as prosperous, as you will learn 
from the bearer of this. For although our friends have received a great 
blow through the loss of that most illustrious hero the Prince of Condé, 
yet since that time, the Lord has often so refreshed them, that his death 
seems to have been, and is likely to be in future, a greater cause of sorrow 
$o our enemies than to them. It is certain, indeed, that besides him very 
few were slain, but among those there were two justly lamented by the 
army, Castellier a Frenchman, and Stuard your countryman, a man so far 
as I can judge, of excellent qualities, both of mind and of body. May the 
Lord recompense his enemies for this most unworthy slaughter, since both 
these, as well as the Prince of Condé, were, contrary to the laws of war, 
most cruelly put to death after they had surrendered. But such is the 
lot of good men, especially in this ungrateful age. And I have no doubt 
(for what we hear from your quarter is rather by rumours than from sure 
information) that every other year may furnish similar examples among 
yourselves. But alas, my Brother, what a state of matters is this! For 
although it is by no means new that they who so very pertinaciously reject 
the doctrine of peace should be vexed by the spirit of discord, yet it is a 
sad and sorrowful thing that those who, for so many years, have so success- 
fully opposed both Satan and the world by patient endurance only should 
be forced to defend themselves with the sword. However, provided the 
Lord leads his own, they shall certainly find that he is the sole arbiter 
both of war and of peace. But I wish we may not experience how diffi- 
cult, nay, how almost impossible it is, so to handle those iron weapons as 
to keep them from hurting one’s self. God alone, for whom, to use the 
words of Paul, we war, can cure this evil as well as others. To him I 
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render great thanks that he has so often been with you in ways so 
wonderful, and I trust you will join me in praying for the same favours 
to our France. But more than enough of so doleful a subject. God 
grant that 1 may soon have more and better news. 

“There were published last week certain prelections of mine on poly- 
gamy, divorces, and separations, which I wish you to read and examine 
with care where you are. For that purpose, I would willingly have sent 
you some copies of them, had I not been afraid of burdening this friend 
of ours, who, however, has promised, under favour of God, to convey at 
least one copy to you. Moreover the calumnies of certain very trouble- 
some persons compelled me to publish a sort of trifle, of which I send you 
two copies,—one for yourself, in order that when you also are disposed to 
trifle, you may seriously remember your Beza; the other for Mr Buchanan, 
who, I hope is with you and well, and to whom I send my regards as 
those of an old friend. Our whole Assembly salute you and all your 
colleagues much in the Lord, the common author and defender of this our 
union. I especially pray you, my Brother, that you will continually 
remember in your prayers me, a most miserable sinner and useless insig- 
nificant man, on whom God has laid such a burden, that I may one day 
stand in some manner without blame before his judgment seat; and Him 
in return I ask to support, by his holy and powerful Spirit, yourself 
and that illustrious deliverer of yours, so often wonderfully preserved to 
you, whom I salute with all humility. Nor do Jask this of you alone, 
my Brother, but also earnestly entreat it of your whole Assembly of most 
excellent and learned men, whom all may the Lord Jesus most effectually 
preserve, defend, and guard, to the glory of his name, and the sure and 
solid edification of all the churches, to which you are indeed a singular 
example. Farewell. 

‘GENEVA, 8d of June 1569.” 


Theodore Beza to John Knox, his very dear Brother and Fellow Minister. 


“ Although, my Knox, we are in body separated by so great a distance 
both of land and sea, yet I have not the least doubt that there has always 
existed, and that there will exist to the last between us that complete 
union of mind which is confirmed by the bond of one and the same spirit 
and faith. And truly I believe that this Church of Geneva especially is 
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often in your thoughts, as we, in our turn, have you in continual remem- 
brance before God, which most holy reciprocity of spirit almost solely 
sustains me, and you also where you are, as I think, amidst so great a 
confusion of human affairs; for, albeit they whose citizenship is in heaven, 
ought to have their whole dependence on heaven as those who, being in 
the body, are absent’from the Lord, yet in mind sit together in heavenly 
places, still there is no reason why, however weak and ineffectual are those 
things which have the appearance of some strength and firmness, we 
should not contemplate heaven as it were situated on earth, the goodness, 
namely, of God (as seen) in his own people. From the surest proofs, I 
infer that the Scottish churches are such, that the numerous and severe 
and continuous attacks of Satan, the like of which I believe no nation has 
hitherto borne within so few years, have not succeeded in corrupting 
among them the purity of doctrine, or in changing the rule of strict disci- 
pline neglected by so many nations. Blessed be the Lord our God, who 
has gifted thee, my brother, as placed at the helm, and others as rowers 
and under-rowers, with such constancy and courage. It is a great gift of 
God, that you carried together into Scotland both pure religion and good 
order, the bond by which doctrine is secured. I beseech and implore you, 
that ye so keep these two together, that you may always remember, that 
when one is lost the other cannot long endure. This, certainly, both the 
very nature of things (for who would expect that laws could be rightly 
observed except by appointing guardians and executors of them?) And 
also experience itself, the teacher even of fools, teaches us by the example 
of those nations, to whom chiefly through this error, which the people will 
not allow to be corrected, it is certain, that at this day the gospel is pro- 
claimed in judgment rather than in mercy (I except a very few of the 
elect of God). But of this also, my Knox, which is now almost patent to 
our very eyes, I would remind yourself and the other brethren, that as 
Bishops brought forth the Papacy, so will false Bishops (the relicts of 
Popery) bring in Epicurism into the world. Let those who devise 
the safety of the Church avoid pestilence, and when, in process of 
time, you shall have subdued that plague in Scotland, do not, I pray you, 
ever admit it again, however it may flatter by the pretence of preserving 
_ unity, which deceived many of the best of those of former times. As to 
our own affairs, while you in your country are occupied with tragedies 
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such as the whole of Greece never acted in its theatres, we meantime have 
for six whole years been struggling with the plague, nor have we yet 
finished the conflict, which truly has destroyed no fewer than twelve 
thousand persons in this, as you know, rather small town, Although, 
however, both evils are sent by God to chastise us for our sins, yet we 
know what a difference that most wise and most experienced prophet 
David, when bidden to choose his punishment, judged to exist between 
our chastisement and yours. Your struggle, therefore, was even harder 
than ours. But blessed be the Lord, who has so tried us in this furnace, 
that he has consumed neither; and may he grant, that by such chastise- 
ment we may at length be made wiser. Our city, indeed, is not as you saw 
it. The benches of our school, formerly not quite full, are now quite empty. 
One or another also of ourselves, has severely tried us; but we are still, 
through the grace of God, alive, and, since that vital heat, namely, that same 
doctrine, good order and harmony between all ranks, which you observed 
when here, continues unabated, we doubt not that all the members having 
at length recovered their vigour, the whole body will be restored to health. 
Help us, then, by your prayers to God, as we also in our turn bear you 
upon our heart, and have been accustomed day and night perseveringly to 
pray for the state of the kingdom of Seotland, and the welfare of all good 
men. We will, however, be glad if, as often as possible you advertise us 
of your affairs. We shall do the same to you much more diligently than 
ever before, seeing that peace in France seems to have opened to us a way 
for that purpose, though separated by so great a distance. Farewell, excel- 
lent man and brother much to be esteemed. Let all our very dear and 
much-to-be-loved brethren and fellow-ministers, and all who love our 
Christ in sincerity, be saluted along with you both in my name, and in 
the name of all our colleagues. 


“ GENEVA, 12th of April 1572.” 


Boissard’s work (1597-1669), the 4th edition of which, “ Bibliotheca 
Chalcographica,” printed at Frankfort, 1650, has a portrait of Knox,* a 
front face with the long beard, though hardly of the length in the Beza 
portrait ; this has been done from an indifferent picture, but evidently the 
same person as given by Beza and Verheiden, having just the little differ- 

* Plate IX. 
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ences which two artists would give to the same head. In illustration of this, 
many must remember the portraits of Sir Walter Scott in the Centenary 
Exhibition three years ago, and of the variety of expression and treatment 
among these, by above twenty different artists, each of whom had worked 
out his own ideal of the character of the Great Unknown, so different, 
and yet how like. In 1732, another portrait of Knox for the first time 
appears in the “ History of the Reformation,” published at Edinburgh. 
He is in a close-fitting cap and long white beard, and is engraved by R. 
Cooper, the master of Sir Robert Strange ; but no artist’s name is given. 
And here we enter upon the period of manufacture. 

Amongst such Iam afraid we must include the portrait of Knox hang- 
ing in the Museum of the University of Glasgow, one of a series of made- 
up portraits there, among which are those of Luther and Wishart. It is a 
profile, evidently suggested by the Beza or Hondius portraits, and was 
engraved in 1799 for Pinkerton’s Gallery of Scottish Portraits. 

I will now say a few words about this Somerville portrait of Knox.! 
When do we first hear of it? It is supposed—for all about this picture is 
mere conjecture—that it was bought about 1760; but whether it was 
acquired by Lord Somerville as a portrait of the Reformer, or was merely his 
ideal (or, perhaps, his or some future housekeeper’s), and consequently 
so called, nobody can now tell; that is all we know of its history, and some 
people may think all that is worth knowing of it, so far as being a portrait 
of John Knox is concerned. One thing is clear, that nobody seems to have 
heard of this portrait until it was brought into notice by being engraved 
for Knight’s “ Gallery of Portraits” in 1836. Certainly it was not known 
as a portrait of Knox in 1797, or at all events not believed in by the 
Somerville family at that time, if then in their possession. Sir William 
Musgrave, an English collector of engraved portraits, whose manuscript 
collections and letters are now in the British Museum, appears to have 
applied to and obtained from most of the principal families in England and 
Scotland, lists of portraits in their possession. Among others he applied 
to Lord Somerville, who sent him a list of historical and family portraits 
belonging to the family, in his house or houses near Edinburgh. In this 
catalogue we find the names of such pictures, both ancient and modern, but 
among them there is no mention of one of John Knox, although the list 
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seems very complete. Had there been a portrait, even called that of John 
Knox, at Drum or any other house belonging to Lord Somerville, it was not 
likely to have remained unnoticed at such a period, when Pinkerton had 
been for years collecting materials for his two volumes of Scottish historical 
portraits, and Smith, the Earl of Buchan, and others industriously hunt- 
ing in the same field. However, let us suppose that it was added to the 
Somerville collection in 1760, the period was in one sense an unfortunate 
one, when Walpole’s example had initiated the fashion of collecting 
articles of vertu, in fact, anything queer or out of the way, without what 
we now call archeological or historical reference. Lord Somerville, like 
his contemporary, the Earl of Buchan, seems to have been a collector, and, 
among other things, managed to get hold of the old City Cross of Edin- 
burgh, which he had erected in front of his new house at Drum, in which 
one of the greatest. curiosities must have been his Lordship’s portrait of 
the Scottish Reformer. It was a time also rife in the manufacture of 
historical portraits, and we can imagine the old Lord wandering from 
his own apartments in Holyrood to the great gallery of the Palace, with 
its 120 portraits of kings, beginning 330 years before Christ, and ending 
with his own royal master, George II., who died in 1760—fit place for 
inspiration as to the value of authentic portraiture—and as he paced it in 
the quietness of a summer evening, on even to the gloaming, when the 
stern old kings, who had been glowering down upon him, and some of 
whom his forefathers had entertained right royally at Cowthally, gradually 
faded into dreamy shadows, like the phantom kings of Macbeth; and then 
returning to his own quarters, pondering as he went on the necessity of a 
picture gallery at his house of Drum, then in course of erection. There was 
a John Knox at Holyrood, and why not at Drum ; and so it came, and no 
doubt many others, as the necessary furnishing for the house of a lord of 
ancient lineage. The manufacture of portraits must have been a lively 
and no doubt a profitable one, and if we did not know something of this, 
we would be surprised where all the portraits of John Knox, Queen Mary, 
and others come from, which every now and then are cropping up at sales 
in Edinburgh and elsewhere. Among the most prolific and best known 
of these producers of old portraits was John Medina, who was a. grandson 
of Sir John Medina, a well-known portrait painter in his day. He fora 
long series of years carried on an extensive practice of this sort, and died 
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at Edinburgh in 1796. His speciality, however, seems to have been Queen 
Mary, his model for which he found among the royal portraits in the 
gallery at Holyrood. This school of manufacture was continued into this 
century; and I was informed by the late Mr David Roberts, R.A., that 
when a boy he was frequently sent messages by his master to an artist 
called Robertson, who lived by doing portraits of Queen Mary, Prince 
Charles, and such like, the first of which he varied by a red or black 
dress ; sometimes a veil was thrown over the head, or a crucifix put into 
the hand, and if required a crown was introduced somewhere or other, a 
favourite inscription on the back being, ‘‘ From the original in the King 
of France’s closet,” unless it was to be an original! into which it was 
easily converted by a little judicious smoking and varnishing. Perhaps 
no portrait has been more misrepresented than that of Queen Mary. 
Every pretty face, aye sometimes anything but pretty, with a head-dress 
of the period, seems at one time to have been dubbed Queen Mary, and 
even lately one was startled by seeing an engraving from a picture, in a 
quarter where more care and judgment should have been exercised—in . 
this case without even the conventional headdress, or any portion of 
costume of the period, but with some likeness to portraits of Maria 
Clementina, the wife of the Chevalier St George, and mother of 
Prince Charles Edward and the Cardinal York. But dealing tricks 
took another form,—that of altering the name of a portrait, and 
passing it off as genuine. Such is the case with a portrait of the 
second Marquis of Huntly, who was beheaded in 1649. This was originally 
the portrait of a Flemish gentleman. Another of a different kind may 
be mentioned, in the portrait of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, which 
was painted by Davidde and engraved by Edelinck. When the copper- 
plate of this had got worn down and useless, it would appear to have 
fallen into the hands of some dealer, who, to make a new print of 
it, had employed an engraver to put on the head a Highland bonnet 
with a.cockade, which is exactly copied from Strange’s beautiful 
print. This plate, from its wretched condition, should be destroyed, for it 
would still appear to be in the possession of some person who is printing 
from it, to the serious detriment of Edelinck’s good name as an engraver, 
seeing that I lately picked up a copy, quite a new impression, which is 
only worth preserving for comparison with a good print in its original 
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state. I was lately told a curious story by a copperplate printer, about 
the fate of a valuable engraved plate. The late Mr Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe had a copperplate of Prince Charles, engraved by Strange, from 
which, for some purpose, he wished a few impressions. After a long 
search it was found in his housekeeper’s room, in beautifully bright con- 
dition. Mr Sharpe, as was his wont, took it himself in a small portfolio 
to my informant, who, although surprised at the brilliant look of the plate, 
did as he was ordered, but to Mr Sharpe’s horror it came up an indistinct 
blurr. It turned out that the housekeeper, finding it lying about, had 
taken it into her own room as an ornament, and had been in the habit of 
polishing it bright with the other garnishments of her mantelpiece. What 
a pity that some orderly domestic had not applied her polishing paste to 
the now bonneted Prince Charlie.above mentioned, and thus have pre- 
vented it now being printed! But the most amusing story of this kind 
is of a portrait of George IV. in mezzotinto, after Raeburn, to whom, it 
may be mentioned, the king never gave sittings. The publisher of his 
had brought out many portraits after Raeburn, and thinking that a 
portrait of his Majesty would be a good speculation on the occasion of his 
visit to Scotland in 1822, looked over his stock of copperplates, and selected 
that of the courtly Professor Hope, who is represented sitting in a rather 
dignified sort of way. This he sent to an engraver and had the head 
polished out, that of the king engraved in its place, on the breast a star, 
but the plate was altered in no other respect, the result being a right royal 
looking portrait of the first gentleman in Europe. 

While writing, I have before me a copy of the Somerville portrait, and 
from the conscientious way in which it is painted, I have no doubt an 
excellent one, done from the original a number of years ago, very likely 
before it was lined, at which time it seems to have been tampered with, 
at least so says Mr Robert Tait, who hunted up information about this 
portrait from the art point of view. He seems also to have formed a low 
estimate of it as a picture, which is now so much cracked, that in a 
photograph from it, sent me, the features are almost invisible; so I have 
preferred getting a plate done from this copy, by one of the new photo- 
graphic processes, which, no doubt, will give a truer representation of the 
original, than Holl’s engraving for Kuight’s Gallery of Portraits, which Mr 
Tait says, “‘ conveys a higher impression than the picture itself does, the 
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features being finer in form, and more firmly defined.” There can be no 
doubt that the collar to which he calls special attention is a most suspicious 
article of dress, proving that the picture cannot, even if genuine, be at the 
earliest, older than Cromwell’s time, if that. Mr Tait says this does not 
invalidate the portrait, as white collars or bands of various shapes and sizes 
were in use in Knox’s time, and are to be found in the portraits, and fre- 
quently referred to in the literature of Elizabeth’s reign. As to the falling 
bands of that period to which he alludes, we know of these quite well, but 
they bear no resemblance to this, not being collars at all. I should not 
like to assert that collars such as this were not then worn, but somehow I 
have entirely failed in finding even one specimen, after having looked over 
hundreds of portraits of the period. It is desirable that Mr Tait should 
enlighten us on this subject, on which he writes so confidently, but they 
must Be genuine portraits, about which there can be no cavil, and with 
collars like this in size and shape ; till then I must remain a sceptic. 

To make sure of the correctness of this copy, now in my own possession, 
I wrote to Mr Scharf, Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, London, 
to ask if he could procure for me a tracing from the original Somerville 
portrait, which I understood was still somewhere in London. Fortunately 
he had such a tracing, and very kindly sent me a copy of it. On applying 
this, I find the copy a just and faithful one; the only difference being 
in the collar, which may be a shade deeper. 

In a letter which I received from Mr Tait after a notice of this 
paper appeared, he says—‘‘I have read over your paper with much 
interest, and agree with most of it, but had you known more fully 
my opinions about collars or falling bands and other things you would 
have been less critical of them than you are. In December last I wrote 
at the request of Mr Carlyle a short monograph on the portraits of Knox, 
as favourable to the Somerville one as I could make it, but which yet cut 
the ground from under it almost everywhere; and I was a good deal 
annoyed to find that he picked out only some little bits that suited his 
purpose.” Had I known Mr Tait’s opinion as expressed in his letter, my 
remarks would certainly have been different, but no one reading Mr 
Carlyle’s outburst could have come to any other conclusion than that he 
concurred in the opinion, that the Somerville picture was a genuine 
portrait of John Knox. At the same time he says, “that the Lord 
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Somerville who put it up in his house as a portrait of Knox, had, or con- 
sidered he had, satisfactory reason for calling it such.” I suppose just 
such reason as others had for believing in the authenticity of pseudo 
portraits of Wallace, Bruce, and the like. Iam glad to think that Mr 
Tait repudiates the notion of this being a portrait of the Scottish Reformer, 
and quite sympathise with him in the treatment he received in the use 
made of his notes, “‘ which conveyed a very imperfect and even misleading 
impression of what he had written.” 

Mr Tait thus refers to his authorities for the dress of the Somerville 
portrait :—“ Some persons have said that the dress, especially the collar or 
falling band, belongs to a later age than that of Knox, and is sufficient to 
invalidate the portrait ; but this is not the case, for white collars or bands, 
of various shapes and sizes, were in use in Knox’s time. In 1543 it was 
recorded of George Wishart, who was put to death at St Andrews in 
1546, and of whom Knox had been a disciple, that he wore ‘ white fall- 
ing bands’ (see letter from Emery Tylney in Fox’s ‘Book of Martyrs’); 
they are found in the portraits and frequently alluded to in the literature 
of Elizabeth’s reign; and the collar on the portrait of Simon Forman, 
who was born in 1552, and died in 1611, is more like that in the Somer- 
ville picture than any other that has been found of later date. Yet it is 
probably true that collars or bands near the size of that in the Somerville 
picture were more commonly worn, not so much by clergy as by 
lawyers and other laymen, about the time of the Restoration (a hundred 
years after Knox’s time) than at any earlier or later date.” As to this por- 
trait of Simon Forman, which is adduced as authority for large collars of 
the time of Elizabeth, I can scarcely think Mr Tait earnest in bringing it 
forward, seeing it is quite as spurious-looking, if not more so, than the 
Somerville picture. However, let us suppose the possibility of its being 
genuine, and where does it land us? That this style of collar was worn 
by astrologers, which might be confirmed by another not unlike it, worn 
by Lily’s Master “‘ John Evans, the ill-favoured astrologer of Wales,” and 
of the same period, both of which are figured in the “ Antiquarian Reper- 
tory” (1775-84). This would certainly throw a new light on the Somer- 
ville portrait, and account for the way he holds the book. But this 
Simon Forman having been an astrologer and not an ecclesiastic, any dress 

_ such a person might really have worn would be altogether useless in such 
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a discussion. As to “the white falling bands” worn by Wishart at his 
execution at St Andrews, and mentioned in Tylney’s letter, these were 
simply the ‘bendes,’ ribbons, or tassels for tying the collar, so often seen in 
portraits of the Holbein period, and oddly enough represented on the con- 
temporary portrait of this martyr, in the possession of the Wishart family. 
In the allusion to John Knox’s marriage (afterwards), mention is made of 
such ‘ bendes of taffetie feschnit with golden rings and precious stones.” 
In that wonderful repertory of historic portraits of Ulustrious men of all 
nations by Freherus, the first 772 pages of this folio volume are devoted to 
theologians from the fourteenth century till about 1670, and illustrated by 
495 engraved portraits from the best authorities. There is not one collar 
of the formidable size of the so-called Knox portrait among them. The 
nearest in shape, but only half the size, is of the date 1670; among the 
hundreds about Knox’s time not one. The second part of the volume is 
devoted to laymen, from emperors downwards, divided into sections, and 
comprising above 800 portraits. In one of these a few are found of nearly 
the same size, but of more defined shape. These range from 1650 to 
1670, and are worn by lawyers. 

We find arather curious piece of evidence as to Knox’s personal 
appearance, In an unexpected quarter, in a book by Henry Foulis, pub- 
lished at Oxford, “The History of the Wicked Plots and Conspiracies 
of Our Pretended Saints, with the Hypocracies and Vilifying Humours 
of Some Presbyterians, &c. (1662-1674.)” ‘John Knox” he calls “ the 
Father of the Scotch Presbytery, and a great assistant to these in Eng- 
land. This man had so got the knack of villifying that his tongue could 
be no slander.” Under the year 1572 he says—‘‘In this year did John 
Knox dye at Edinburgh (November 27), one that (as I am apt to believe, 
all things considered,) gained more esteem amongst the people by the 
reverence of his long beard, reaching down to his middle, than any real 
wisdom or discretion that could be appropriated to him.” But it was not 
only in-England that his success was attributed to sinister causes, as Nicol 
Burne tells us, that on the occasion of bringing home his second wife, a 
daughter of Lord Ochiltree, he appeared “ rydand with ane gret court on 
ane trim gelding, nocht lyk ane prophet, or ane auld decrepit priest, as he 
was, bot lyk as he had been ane of the blude royal, with his bendes of 
taffetie feschnit with golden ringis and precious stanes; and as is planelie 
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reportit in the country, by sorcerie and witchcraft, did sua allure that 
puir gentlewoman that sche could not leve without him.” But whether 
the glamour was from “the river of beard” is not said. 

We now come to the George Buchanan notion of Mr Boehm the 
sculptor, who with Mr Tait was employed to gain information and give 
his opinion as to the merits of this Somerville picture, His theory that 
this picture is an enlarged copy from a portrait by Porbus, because there 
happens to be a picture by that artist said to be Goorge Buchanan, is a 
mere vague and uncertain speculation, for which there is not a shadow of 
authority. The first inquiry should have been as to the authenticity of 
that picture as a portrait of Buchanan. It was engraved by E. Scriven 
in 1836 for Mr Charles Knight from a picture belonging to the Royal 
Society ; but being in that collection is no proof that it is a portrait of 
George Buchanan. Fortunately an indisputable test is in existence by 
which to try portraits of George Buchanan, his skull being preserved in 
the Museum of the University of Edinburgh, a valued treasure. There 
is also a portrait which has been there probably from the foundation of 
the University by James VI. This picture is unfortunately in bad state 
of preservation, but the likeness is intact. Again there is a most charac- 
teristic engraved portrait in the ‘‘Icones Virorum [llustrium,” &ec., 4 
vols. 1597, by his contemporary, J. J. Boissard. ‘This portrait is also 
used by Freherus in 1687. Some forty years ago Sir William 
Hamilton compared various portraits of Buchanan by measurement 
with the skull, and these two only stood the test. The head in 
both is thoroughly Scottish in character, with a long and well-formed 
nose, well-defined cheek bones, and a long upper lip as in the skull. At 
the same time there is no denying a certain vague resemblance between 
the Royal Society portrait and-that of Boissard; for although the head is 
rounder and the nose shorter, yet the mouth, which is very peculiar, has 
much the same character. Mr Boehm tells us that he saw many Porbus 
portraits with white collars. Was there one the same as this in form and 
size? If so, where are they, and who are they? For argument’s sake, they 
must be the same. 

Of the front view of Buchanan’s head there are a number of versions; 
one of these, very much resembling the Royal Society’s, picture was en- 
graved by R. White for Buchanan’s “ History of Scotland” in 1690, and 
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was then the property of Dr Povey; it has the same round head, the short 
nose, and the head bald or nearly so; the dress is slightly different. An 
edition of Buchanan’s poems was printed by Elzevir at Leyden 1628, 
having a small front view of the head in an oval frame, supported by 
cupids ; and another edition of the poems appeared at Amsterdam in 

1676, also by Elzevir. The same portrait is again used, supported on a 
pedestal, angels in the clouds crowning him with laurels, and a pegasus 
galloping over a distant mountain. » By the side of the pedestal are some 
nude figures, and below some satyrs with musical instruments. Both of 
these are on a very small scale, but agree with the Boissard head in pro- 
portion, as does another in Ruddiman’s edition of.‘ Buchanan’s Works,” 
Edinburgh, 1715. The frontispiece is an elaborate composition, designed 
and engraved by Vander Gucht, the bust being raised on a pedestal, while 
a cupid flying past is placing a wreath, which is announced by Fame who 
is blowing her trumpet. In the middle of the group is Time, scythe in 
hand ; at one side an Eastern turbaned female figure playing on a-harp 
and singing, with a cupid leaning over an open book lying on her knee, 
his hand raised as if keeping time; at the-opposite side is a classical figure 
representing History, a book on her knee, and her right raised holding a 
pen. Then, in 1741, Houbraken engraved a front face from a picture in 
the possession of Dr Mead; it is very like the last three, and like them 
having some hair on his head, but the height of the forehead is rather 
exaggerated. 

_ The primary object of writing this paper having been to prove that the 
Beza and Hondius portraits of John Knox were authentic likenesses, I 
did not take up the point as to the probability of Knox having sat for 
his portrait to Porbus, because Buchanan may have done so, considering 
the idea of such a portrait as the Somerville one being a copy from a portrait 
of Knox by Porbus or any other person as too absurd. It was my intention, 
however, to have extended my notes in this direction before printing the 
paper, but Mr Tait has gone into this matter so thoroughly, and his 
remarks on the probability of Porbus having painted a portrait of 
George Buchanan, and. the impossibility of his having. painted John 

Knox, being so much to the point, I will quote the whole passage as it 
appeared in the Scotsman. I take the liberty of doing this, and hope Mr 
Tait will excuse me for so doing, considering the scant justice he received 
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at the hands of his friend, after all his research. In the first place, his 
remarks are a complete answer to Mr Carlyle, who says—‘ Among scruti- 
nisers here, it was early recollected that there hung in the Royal Society’s 
room an excellent portrait of Buchanan, undisputedly painted by Francis 
Porbus ; that Knox and Buchanan were children of the same year (1505), 
and that both the portrait of Buchanan and that of Knox indicated for 
the sitter an age of about sixty or more. So that our preliminary doubt, 
Was there in Scotland, about 1565, an artist capable of such a portrait as 
this of Knox? was completely abolished; and the natural inquiry arose, 
Can any traces of affinity between these two be discovered? In the second 
place, it is a complete refutation of Mr Boehm, who, Mr Carlyle says, 
“found in this Buchanan perceptible traces of kinship with the Knox 
-[Somerville] portrait.” His words are—“‘ The Somerville picture at first 
reminded me more of Porbus than of any painter of that time, although 
I did not then know whether Porbus had ever been in England, as, 
judging by the fact that he painted Knox’s contemporary, George 
Buchanan, we may now fairly suppose was the case.” And in the same 
letter, speaking of the qualities of Porbus’ work, ‘‘ which are, it seems to 
‘me, clearly discerned in this copy, done by a free and swift hand, careful 
only to reproduce the likeness and general effect, and had less of the 
delicate and refined touch of the great master.” I am glad that Mr 
Boehm is pleased, for it is always satisfactory to come to a decided con- 
clusion, more so perhaps when a sketch of imagination is requisite to do 
so. But it will be more to our purpose to hear what Mr Tait says on the 
subject. 7 “tj 
“‘ As the idea that the Somerville picture might have been copied from 
‘an original picture by Porbus, I believe I was the first in connection with 
this inquiry to remember and to go and see the Porbus portrait of 
Buchanan in the rooms of the Royal Society here, but said all along I 
had a complete conviction it was a delusion to think to establish any re- 
semblance between the style or treatment of Porbus’ pictures and that of 
the Somerville Knox. The idea received little or no countenance from 
the distinguished artists who examined the picture; indeed, only one, and 
he a sculptor (the Mr Boehm mentioned in Fraser), gave it any support 
whatever ; and he appears to have gone in rather a headlong manner in 
support of it, much to Mr Carlyle’s gratification at the time. Yet on due 
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investigation it becomes quite clear that it would be perfectly fatal to the 
Somerville picture, as a likeness of Knox, to succeed in proving, as Mr 
Carlyle was so anxious to do, that it was probably a copy from a picture by 
Porbus; for if anything in historical biography is certain, it is certain that 
Francis Porbus, ‘the elder,’ who was born in 1540, and died when just 
forty years old, never was in any part of our island; and also certain that 
Knox, after he was fifty-five years of age, never was out of our island; it 
was therefore impossible that Knox, afterhe was sixty, could have been 
painted by Porbus ; and the Somerville picture certainly indicates—as is 
stated in Fraser—‘ for the sitter an age of about sixty or more.’ It was 
never hinted by any one, before the first day of April in the present year, 
when Mr Carlyle’s article appeared in Fraser, that this Porbus (or, indeed, 
any of the others of the name) had ever been in our country. D’Argen- 
ville, Descamps, Pilkington, Bryan, Stanley, Sirot (1855), all give some 
account of him, but not one of them affords the slightest opening for even 
imagining such a thing. On the contrary, D’Argenville distinctly says— 
‘Il ne sortit jamais de son pays.’ The year 1565 is mentioned in Fraser 
as the time about which the portrait of George Buchanan above alluded 
to must have been painted, and the time about which Porbus must have 
been in Scotland to do it; but it happens rather curiously, that in that 
very year Porbus was thinking seriously of a visit to Italy, ‘to study the 
works of the great men,’ some of whom were still alive, and others of 
them only recently dead—‘ apres avoir été recu membre de |’Academie 
d’Anvers en 1564’ (when just twenty-four years of age), ‘il se disposait 
a se rendre en Italie;” but, instead of going there, he decided to stay at 
home and to marry, which he did not long after, his second wife; and 
therefore, ‘not to speak it profanely,’ could not have come to Scotland 
to paint the portrait of Buchanan—‘TI1 se maria pour la seconde fois en 
1566, lors quwil se preparait au voyage d’Italie’ (D’Argeville, ii. 248). 

“‘ Burns says, ‘ Facts are chiels that winna ding,’ and therefore, unless 
it is to be supposed that in these latter days, ‘nous avons changé tout 
cela,’ it follows that the fine Porbus portrait of Buchanan, which belongs 
to the Royal Society of London, must have been painted during one of 
Buchanan's visits to the Continent, where, at different times and at 
various places, many of the best years of his life were spent. Dr Irving, 
in his ‘Life of Buchanan’ (Edinburgh, 1807), gives some account, at 
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page 208, of a visit Buchanan was said to have made to the Continent in 
‘1565 or 1566,’ and Ruddiman in his ‘ Anticrisis’ (1745), says—‘I 
have heard it related an hundred times that Buchanan, when Principal 
of St Leonard’s College at St Andrews, did make such a voyage to 
France ;’ and he would then have attained to just the pail years of age 
which Bs portrait of him is supposed to indicate.” 

Mr Carlyle is not the first person who has taken it into his head that 
he infallibly knew what a historic character should have been like, in 
spite of all contemporary authority. David, eleventh Earl of Buchan, 
considered himself a great authority in all matters of art or antiquity, and 
had got together an extraordinary collection of historical portraits, good, 
bad, and indifferent—his great discovery being a genuine portrait of 
George Buchanan, hitherto unknown, and by Titian. The contemporary 
portraits of Boissard and in the University of Edinburgh were not his 
ideal, but now he had secured and saved it. This he managed to get en- 
graved by Woolnoth for Tulloch’s London Philosophical Magazine in 
1809, and calling with an impression to astonish a friend, who at the 
time was sitting in his library, asked him if he had ever seen that, the 
response being that he certainly never had seen that print before; but 
going to his book-shelves took down a volume, and opening it, asked his 
Lordship if he had ever seen that before. His expression may be better 
imagined than described, for here was a large and most characteristic en- 
graving of the same portrait, which was that of Peter Jeannin, Finance 
Minister to Henry IV. in “‘ Les Hommes Illustres,” &c., par C. Perrault, 
2 vols. Paris 1696-1700. Now let us look at the Carlyle “ideal” as to 
authenticity. Not one argument has been adduced which could make the 
least impression upon any unprejudiced person, for all that has been or 
can be said for it is, that it is supposed to have been bought (perhaps 
commissioned) by Lord Somerville somewhere about 1760. But even this 
may be doubted, considering the fact that it is not even alluded to in the 
catalogue of his historical and other portraits sent to Sir William Mus- 
grave in 1797, by the Lord Somerville of that time. There its his- 
tory begins and there it ends. To every one who has studied such matters, 
this portrait must always have had a most suspicious appearance—that 
unmeanning mass of white which Mr Tait is pleased to suggest as “a 
falling band”), an article of dress quite unknown till more than a century 
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after the Reformation—in fact, not till the time of the Commonwealth, or 
after it, and then very unusual, and when of this size apparently worn by 
lawyers or counsellors. ‘Then the uncertain look of the dress, void of 
form and shape, a row of buttons, sleeves anything, just such as one finds 
in everything of the sort by ignorant manufacturers of portraits, in this 
case even more careless than usual, for it may be a jerkin or a tippet, 
such as was worn by certain Roman Catholic officials, with a row of false 
buttons in front; the collar might almost be called a smaller tippet of 
linen, and what looks like sleeves being simple folds of cloth. As to the 
way he holds the book, the less said the better; while the attempt to 
make out such an indistinct blur as the Geneva or any other Bible is 
ridiculous. How different all this, in such details, from genuine pictures 
by the old masters, I need tell Mr Carlyle’s art scrutinisers Messrs’ 
Boehm and Merritt—no mistaking between a jerkin and a tippet in their 
works, especially at the time of Knox. This said Somerville Knox seems 
somehow to have required a deal of cooking up before it could be inter-. 
preted or understood as a portrait of the great Reformer; and a copy, we 
are told, was made from it by Mr Samuel Lawrence, in which he must 
have succeeded in taking away such character as the original possessed, 
and thus produced a portrait more satisfactory to Mr Carlyle, in being 
“of a much more refined appearance.” Verily, a new and surprising 
method of producing genuine historical portraiture. 

In the high estimate formed of this portrait by Mr Carlyle, I am sorry 
I cannot agree. The upper part of the head is no doubt well formed, but 
with such a weak jaw and uncertain chin, the person whose portrait it. is 
would have proved quite powerless and incapable in the position which 
Knox occupied as a leader of men, forming their opinions and directing 
their actions. Common observation has led us to judge of a man’s charac- 
ter by the shape of the lower part of the face, and we all practically 
understand what is meant by a jaw which is called weak. The correct- 
ness, however, of beliefs of this kind, which grows out of long observa= 
tion, is often rendered probable by other considerations, and so it is here. 
For as the face is built upon the skull, it is quite consistent with our 
general views of the value of a large one as a mark of intellectual power, 
that a small jaw and chin should also be related to mental characteristies. 
Since the jaw is socketed to the base of the skull, it is clear that the size 
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of it in this position must regulate the size and form of the jaw; conse- 
queritly the jaw, being related to the base of the skull, must therefore also 
be related to those mental qualities, whatever these may be, which are 
controlled by the portion of the brain lying in that position. As to the 
mouth in the portrait, it is essentially gross and sensual. In short, the 
portrait does not represent a man who would have carried a two-handed 
sword to protect his friend Wishart, and still less a man over whom the 
Earl of Morton could have pronounced his now famous eulogium, ‘‘ There 
lies the man who never feared the face of man.” About 1780, spurious 
portraits got into fashion, and continued so; and, if belonging to Scottish 
families, always preferred to undoubted works—hence the Miss Knox, 
Torphichen, Holyrood, and Somerville authentic pictures. 

Before concluding, I must say a word about the way in which Mr 
Boehm pursued his researches after authentic engravings of John Knox. 
In the first place, it is much to be regretted that he was so ignorant of 
the subject; and secondly, that having undertaken the task, he did not do 
it in a more satisfactory manner, and take a little more trouble to gain in- 
formation, which he could easily have acquired had he asked in the 
library instead of confining himself to the print-room of the British 
Museum, where the collection of Knox portraits must be a miserable one. 
If the whole collection was shown to Mr Boehm, it proves that it consists 
of two engravings from bad copies of the Beza portrait, and two entirely 
false. He says he saw four portraits, the first being the Carlyle and con- 
sequently Boehm ideal, ‘‘ that really characteristic portrait in the posses- 
sion of Lord Somerville. Two more, which are very like each other in 
quality, and quantity of beard and garments, are, one in the possession of a 
Miss Knox, Edinburgh (painted by De Vos), the other at Calder House 
(Lord Torphichen’s). The fourth, which is very bad, wherein he is repre- 
sented laughing like a Hofnar’, is from a painting in Hamilton Palace; but 
cannot have been the John Knox, as he has a turned-up nose, and looks 
funny.” Of course it is not the John Knox, and nobody says so. Then 
why introduce it except to indulge in a weak joke, and to give Mr Carlyle 
the opportunity for another, that it was “ to all appearance the professional: 
Merry Andrew of that family.” Surely Mr Boehm noticed, before allud- 
ing to it, a mark of interrogation engraved thus, “ John Knox?” showing 
that it was not believed to be the Reformer ; and had he cared, he could 
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have seen Smith’s ‘‘Iconographia Scotica” at the Museum, in which it 
appears along with its biography, and in the same volume would have 
found Beza’s portrait given as the John Knox. Of what earthly use can 
such a flippant and empty report be on a matter where historical accuracy 
is concerned? ‘The so-called De Vos picture and the Torphichen one are 
of a class of portraits common all over Scotland, being bad copies of the 
Beza or Hondius prints. 


Monpay, 14th June 1875. 
D. MILNE HOME, LL.D., in the Chair. 


A Ballothaving been taken, the following Gentlemen were elected 
Fellows :— 


JoHN GiLcHRIST CLARK, Esq. of Speddoch. 
James Gipson STarKE, Esq., M.A., Advocate. 


_ The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table and thanks voted to the donors :— 


(1.) By Rev. THomas Fraser, Minister of Croy. 


Penannular Silver Brooch, with expanded circular ends, ornamented 
with chased work and settings of amber. 

Portion of finely worked Chain of Silver Wire, resembling Trin- 
chinopoly work. 

Bronze Beam of a Balance, ornamented at the ends with chased 
dragonesque figures ; one end wanting. 

Two Beads of erie 

Two Beads of Blue Glass, spotted with white enamel. 

Silver Coin of Coenwulf, King of Mercia. A.D. 796-818. 


All found together in a field at Croy, near Inverness, (See subsequent 
Communication by Rey. Mr Fraser.) 
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(2.) By Miss C. Macnacan, Lady Associate S.A. Scot. 


Arrow-head, with barbs and stem, found at Dolphinton, Peeblesshire. 
Specimens of the Shells, &c., found in digging a drain through the 
Carse of Stirling, near where the bones of a Whale were found. 


(3.) By Dr Witi1am Trat, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. 


Charred Wood, Ashes, Burnt Bones, and a small portion of Coarse 
Cloth, found in a Cist at Antabreck, North Ronaldsay, Orkney. (See 
~ subsequent Communication by Dr Trail.) 


(4.) By Miss OrmisTON, Rutherford Mill, through D. Mitne Homr, 
Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


Ornamented Stone Whorl, found in the Tweed, near Kelso. 


(5.) By Dr Wiix1am Trait, Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. 


Two Whorls, made of the burr of a deer-horn. 

Two flat, triangular-headed Pins of Bone. 

Two Bone Bodkins, 

One round-headed Pin. 

One thin slip of Bone marked with angular lines. 

Two portions of a Comb of Bone, with iron rivets. 
From the Broch of Burrian, North Ronaldsay. 


End portion of a double-edged Comb of Bone, with bronze rivets. 
Portion of a similar Comb of Bone, pierced with two holes for suspension, 
Both found in a mound about a mile from the Broch of Burrian, 
North Ronaldsay. 
Button of Bone, with projecting neck of bone, found in the island of 
Sanday, Orkney. 
(6.) By the Exrcutors of the late Henry Curisry. 


Reliquize Aquitanice. Part 16. 4to. May 1875. 


(7.) By the Soomry of AnTIquARIES of NEwcAsTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Lapidarium Septentrionale. Part 5. Folio. 1875. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 


NOTICES OF SCULPTURED ROCKS AND BOULDERS RECENTLY OB- 
SERVED IN OHIO AND KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
AND OF THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE CUP-MARKINGS WHICH 
OCCUR ON STONES THERE AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES. In 4 LETTER 
To Dr JOHN STUART From Proressorn DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., 

’ Toronto, Hon. Mem. S.A. Scor. 


Untv. Couu., TORONTO, 
25th April 1875. 


My Dear Dr Stuart,—When our valued and much lamented friend, 
Sir James Y. Simpson, took in hand, in his thorough and exhaustive 
fashion, his monograph on the ‘‘ Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, 
&c., upon Stones and Rocks in Scotland,” and elsewhere, as he drew 
towards a close he asked (p. 147), ‘ Do they appear in Asia within the 
bounds of the Aryan or Semitic races? Or can they be traced in Africa, 
or in any localities belonging to the Hamitic branches of mankind? Do 
they exist upon the stones or rocks of America or Polynesia?” To the 
question relative to this western continent I am now able, very unhesi- 
tatingly, to return an affirmative reply ; though, alas! too late to reach 
the ears of the friend by whom it was craved. _ 

Part of last summer I devoted to an exploratory ramble in Ohio and 
Kentucky, chiefly with a view to inspect the mounds and remarkable 
earthworks which abound in the Ohio Valley. My direct object was the 
determination of certain points by personal observation, preparatory to a 
new edition of my ‘‘ Prehistoric Man,’ now at press. But I was abund- 
antly rewarded in other ways ; and among the rest by finding numerous 
traces of stones and rocks marked with cups and other indentations 
analogous to those which have in recent years attracted the attention of 
European archeologists. Nothing, indeed, has come under my notice 
which can be compared with the groups of concentric rings around single 
cups, as at Auchenabreach, Argyleshire, and other examples figured by 
Sir J. Y. Simpson; or the still more notable square and concentric 
groups, as at Dod-Law, Northumberland, shown in the “ Incised Mark- 
ings on Stone found in the County of Northumberland, Argyleshire, &c.,” 
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prepared at the cost of the late Algernon, Duke of Northumberland. 
Some of these still appear to me more satisfactorily referrible.to primitive 
chorography than anything else, Here we seem to have the chief town 
or entrenched stronghold of Celtic Briton, or older race; and in other 
cases, as at Dod-Law, the Roman style of castrametation, with its square 
enclosures rounded off at the angles. - Smaller towns and villages he 
beyond, with lines of road connecting the whole. But it may be a de- 
lusive analogy ; for it will not fit other and more numerous examples of 
the incised and cupped rocks; and a very different theory has suggested 
itself to me to account for the origin of the Ohio cup-stones. 

Here is an example of an incised boulder of fine grained granite, 
measuring about 9 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches high, and 3 feet in greatest 
breadth, in Forsyth County, Georgia, to which attention was first called 
by Mr C. C. Jones. (fig. 1). Like various British examples referred to 














Fig. 1.—Incised Boulder of Granite in Forsyth County, Georgia. 


by Sir James Y. Simpson, there runs along one side of the boulder a row of 
cups, “like drill holes,” as Mr Jones describes them, “ eighteen in number, 
connected by an incised line.” On both sides of the rock are groups of 
eups surrounded by concentric lines, and connected by lines running 
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from one to another, as in British examples. In Ohio and Kentucky 
they are more frequently found on sandstone rocks and _ boulders, 
though examples of them also occur on the harder rocks. I forward 
herewith a photograph of a large sandstone boulder, at Tronton, Ohio, 
which was described to me by a local antiquary as “a rock which had 
been used by prehistoric man as a stationary grindstone” (fig. 2). You 








Fig. 2.—Sandstone Boulder, with Cups, at Tronton, Ohio. 


will observe that in addition to the cup-like hollows with which its surface 
is so largely indented, there are on its two sides (see the woodcut) 
‘long grooves, showing where the rough, gritty character of the sandstone 
boulder has been turned to account, in grinding and polishing imple- 
ments, most probably of stone. Large boulders and rocks of this class 
are common in the Ohio Valley. Dr H. H. Hill, of Cincinnati, described 
to me one above Mayville which has thirty-nine cups ; and another, close 
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to the bank of the river, on which he counted upwards of eighty cups, 
besides other linear markings. 

But besides the large boulders and rocks marked with the cup inden- 
tations, numerous smaller stones occur in the ploughed fields with similar 
hollows wrought in them. I gathered several specimens, and could have 
procured many more, on Ohio farms. They are mostly of rough sand- 
stone, though also of harder materials. On some of them the cups occur 
on both sides, smoothly hollowed, from one to two inches in diameter. 

In others the hollow is roughly picked, or only partially worn into a 
smoothly hollowed cup. Their sides also showed that the same stones 
had been used for rubbing and grinding some hard substance. In the 
same fields stone axes, pestles, and the like neolithic implements, are 
turned up by the plough. The rounded ends of these stone implements, 
in many cases, fit exactly to the cups; and the conclusion I arrived at 
was that the latter resulted simply in the process of their manufacture. 
The stone axes, pestles, and mauls, were ground into shape on the larger 
boulders, or with the smaller grinders ; and their rounded ends were 
brought into shape in the same process which gradually wore the roughly 
picked hole into a smoothly polished cup. I have selected two speci- 
mens—one of the finished cups, and another of the roughly picked 
hollow—so as to illustrate the subject. The exigencies of transportation 
to so great a distance necessarily compel me to choose smaller examples 
than would otherwise be desirable for the S.A. Scot. Museum. But they 
will suffice to illustrate the analogies referred to. 

I fear our friend, Sir James Y. Simpson, would have regarded it as a 
kind of sacrilegious profanity to descend from Pheenician, Druidical, 
Mithraic, or still older theories of mystic usages, practised long before the 
historic dawn, and to refer the fancied ‘blood focuses of the Druid 
altars,” or other relics of primeval religious rites, to so simple a source as 
the grinding of stone axes, mauls, and other implements. Such, however, 
I have no doubt, has been the source of the abundant American examples ; 
and it seems to me no extravagant idea to surmise that many of the cups 
so common on boulders and standing stones in Britain and elsewhere 
may have had a similar origin, though other meanings may attach to the 
more elaborate designs of which they form so prominent a feature. The 
stone hammers, celts, pestles, and mauls of the European neolithic era 
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required the same processes of grinding and polishing as those of America ; 
and numerous as they are, we may look for some such traces of their 
manufacture. You have in the S.A. Scot. Museum a fine large stone 
hammer of grey granite, found in digging the Caledonian Canal, to which 
I have drawn attention in the “ Prehistoric Annals of Scotland.” The 
hole is only partially bored, leaving on either side a cup-like hollow, pre- 
cisely similar to the ‘‘ focuses” on many boulders and standing stones. 
Mr F. C, Lukis, in 1847, submitted to the Archeological Association a 
sketch of the cromlech on L’Ancresse Common, Guernsey, and drew 
attention to a row of indentations. or cups along the edge of one of the 
stones, ‘‘ probably,” he says, “‘ made with a view to trim the side-prop to 
the required size of the capstone.” A similar row of cups or shallow 
perforations runs along the centre of the large capstone of the Witch’s 
Stone, at Bonnington Mains, Mid-Lothian, and this also I long ago sug- 
gested as ‘ possibly indicating a design of splitting it in two.” 

A little incident which occurred during my Ohio rarables may not be 
without its significance. I was making a sketch ofa large mound, a few 
miles from Newark, while my guide sat near me, whistling to beguile the 
time, and listlessly scrawling, as it seemed, on an exposed rock near at hand. 
When I had finished my sketch, I was struck not only with the fact that 
the surface of the rock was pitted with various cups, or focuses, but also 
that my companion had been amusing himself by drawing a series of 
concentric rings round the cups, and here and there tracing a line from 
one group to another, as a child would go to work on his slate. Dr 
Keller, of Zurich, has found just such cupped-stones among the Swiss 
lake-dwellings as I picked up in ploughed fields of the Ohio valley. 
Cup-hollows are also now known to be common on rock surfaces and 
erratic blocks in the same Swiss valleys. Professor Nilsson reports their 
occurrence in Sweden ; and if my theory be correct, they may be looked 
for in every area of neolithic -art. But to him they present evidence of 
Pheenician intercourse with Scandinavia, long prior to the intrusion of 
Celtic races or Druid rites, and point to the worship of Baal, the Eastern 
sun-god, in the prehistoric north and west. 

I never have been able to sympathise with this kind of speculation, by 
means of which mere names of Pheenician, Druid, or the like, become 
valuable chiefly because of their vagueness. No one less sympathised 
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with the arbitrary substitution of intangible fancy for honest induction 
and historical research than Sir J. Y. Simpson. To him Vallancey, 
Stukely, Daves, and the whole school of old dreamers, who built up grand 
theories out of sheer moonshine, were utterly distasteful. But he judi- 
ciously reserved his final judgment in reference to a class of sculpturings, 
rude and archaic in appearance as the cromlechs, caers, and standing stones 
on which they so frequently occur. 

The remarkable examples of primitive art, seemingly contemporaneous 
with the mammoth and the reindeer of southern France, which have been 
recovered in recent years in the caves of the Dordogne and its tributaries, 
show that the seeming artlessness of the cup and ring carvings is no 
indisputable evidence of their primeval antiquity. The cave men of 
Cro-Magnon amused their leisure with carvings of a greatly more artistic 
character, and yet with no sacred purpose or religious motive. But the 
ancient cave men and the modern savage manufacturer of stone imple- 
ments appear to have worked very much in the same fashion, by like 
processes, with a common aim, and on the whole with wonderfully 
similar results. : 

You will observe the roughly hewn, unground hollows on two sides of 
the small stone sent. It is a poor specimen, but any others I could get 
hold of were too large for me to impose on the kindness of the friend who 
undertakes to leave this for you at the museum; and small though the 
stone is, it fully illustrates the character of the roughly chipped focuses 
on larger stones and rocks. The other stone, though also small, is ample 
for the purpose of illustration. It has, as you will see, two well-formed 
cups on one side, and three on the other, and thoroughly shows the 
character they present on larger surfaces. In another specimen which I 
have two cups are run together, as in an example figured by Dr Keller, 
from Font, Lake Neuchatel. The prolonged use of the three cups in the 
example sent, for the purpose of grinding: pestles or mauls, would have 
produced just such an equilateral trefoil as Dr Keller points out on the 
Font stone. ; 

It is only necessary further to add, that cupped stones of the class here 
referred to are styled in America “ Nut Stones.” The hickory and other 
native nuts of the walnut class are so hard that if laid on a stone and 
struck with an iron hammer, they bound off unbroken. The Indians 
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and their European successors have learned, accordingly, to hunt up a 
cupped stone, and laying the nut in the hollow, it is easily broken by 
repeated blows. It has thence been surmised that this is the actual pur- 
pose for which these cupped stones were made. But this theory is wholly 
inapplicable to such examples as the Tronton boulder, and many others 
of a like kind, and is inconsistent even with the occurrence of the cups on 
two or more sides of the smaller stones, as in the example now sent. 
This also shows on its sides the traces of its use for polishing the imple- 
ments which, as I conceive, were finished at their rounded ends by means 
of the hollows which thus attract our attention from their analogy to 
the markings so common on the ancient megalithic monuments of 
Europe. 


Li 


NOTICES OF THE SEVERAL OPENINGS OF A CAIRN ON CUFFHILL; 
OF VARIOUS ANTIQUITIES IN THE BARONY OF BEITH; AND OF A 
CRANNOG IN THE LOCH OF KILBIRNIE, AYRSHIRE. By ROBERT 
LOVE, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. (PLATE XI.) 


This highly interesting cairn, which when entire was of an oval or 
elliptical form, has been hitherto on three occasions partially opened, first 
in 1813, next in the winter of 1863-4, and lastly in the spring of 1874. 
And as a knowledge of many of the appearances which were manifested 
on the first two occasions, especially the first, have been already lost, the 
object of the following paper is chiefly to collect and record as many of 
the more material facts as are now recoverable, with a view to their pre- 
servation. 

Cuffhill, or, as it is sometimes called, Cuf-Park, is in. the barony of 
Hazlehead, and forms the east end of an elevated hill range which trends 
nearly west and east, and is not much more than a mile in length. It is 
precipitous at both ends, and essentially so also on the north side, while 
its decline towards the south is much less steep. The most elevated part 
of it is at the west end, which is locally called “The Lowes (or Lochs) 
Hill,” * but in the Ordnance Map, “ Lochlands Hill,” and which is about. 


? Adjoining this hill to the north isa natural loch, which is called the ‘‘ Lowes 
Loch,” and the land surrounding it on its south side is called ‘‘ Lowes Lands, 
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679 feet above sea-level ; while at the east end the highest part of Cuffs 
hill is about 13 feet less, or about 665 feet. From the summit of every 
part of the ridge of this short range, especially froma point near the centré 
ealled “the Cufflaw”—which was at one time a circular mound, or rath 
as it would be called in Ireland—of some elevation, the prospect is thé 
grandest and most extensive imaginable, in all directions. | 
The Cuffhill’ at its east end forms a precipitous promontory overlook+ 
ing the valley of the Cadgerford Burn more immediately, and also the 
upper valley of the Dusk Water, a little further off to the east. And it 
is on the south-east corner of this hill, and downwards on the slope some 
160 feet, on a small plane or knoll declining rapidly to the east, anid 
north, and situated outwith the base of the hill only a few yards, that 
this cairn has been reared by means of stones which are in great abundance 
all around. ‘The surface of this plane is a brown or reddish indurated 
earth, which is apparently very impervious to moisture. The cairn ranges 
nearly south-east and north-west ; and in length is from 150'to 155 feet, 
measuring from the outer base at either end. In breadth, according to 
the like measurement, it is variable, being, at the distance of 25 feet from 
the south end, 474 feet; at 57 feet, 57 feet; at 77 feet (the position of 
the two cists exposed in and since 1813), 58 feet 6 inches; at 102 feet 


possibly from Z/o or ZLlow, in the British signifying a hill. This loch is near the 
upper end of the valley of the Cadgerford Burn (Ord. Map)—one which separates 
one of the three portions of which the barony of Beith is made up—Threepwood, 
from Beith, the mid part, and from the lands of Cuff, lying to the south-west and 
west, Cuff protrudes northwards far between Beith, lying to the south-west, and 
Threepwood, to the east. ; 
_ 1 This name Cutf in its orthography has assumed several forms, the more common 
of which are Cufe, Cuiff, and Coif, or Koif. There is a Cuff in Carrick, and another 
near Douglas Castle, Lanarkshire. Some have said that Cuff or Coiff is the Celtic coibhi 
or coivi, importing a Druid or Arch-Druid. Jameson’s Dict. Sup., Coivi; Palgrave’s 
Rise and Progress, i. 155; Macpherson’s Crit. Dissertations; Rust’s Druidism Ex- 
humed, and others). Coifi was at least the name of the heathen high priest of Edwin, 
king of Northumbria, if it did not also import the office of high priest, as it is con- 
tended it did. It was he who, on the conversion of Edwin and his people to Chris- 
tianity in A.D. 627, profaned the heathen temple at Godmundingham, near 
Wighton, in Yorkshire, at which he ministered (Bede, b. ii. ch. 13; Palgrave’s Anglo- 
Saxons, ch. iii. 65; Fergusson’s Rude Stone Mon., p. 23). But Lingard thinks it 
not probable that he was a British Druid, or that a Druid should be the “ primus 
pontificum ”’ of a Saxon king, so late as 627 (A. 8S. Church, i. 29). 
VOL. XI. PART I. 8 
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(the position of the limestone cist after mentioned), 614 feet; at 128 
feet, 58 feet; and at 150 or 155 feet (the north extremity) it is some 
little less than 58 feet, owing to its being here, as well as at the southern 
extremity, somewhat rounded off. ‘The average of these five breadths is 
561 feet. It was the north half of this cairn, when entire, that was 
greatest in height, the depth of stones there being from 11 to 12 feet; 
but from the centre of the cairn, southwards there was a regular 
decline in height. The height at the south end it is not now possible 
to state with any exactness; only the mass of stones there was of 
such a depth as to overly and completely cover several of the smaller 
cists. 

In was in 1813 that the first material infringement of this cairn took 
place. Before that—from being overgrown with a stinted herbage, and 
the surface so swarded as to conceal the artificial nature of the stone 
deposit—it was looked upon simply as a rocky knoll. However, in that 
year a public road in the neighbourhood being in course of formation, it 
was entered upon at its south end for a supply of stones; and from 
this point the work of removal proceeded northwards along the centre of 
the cairn, and almost from the one to the other side of it, until about a 
half of the whole in length was carted off. It must be stated that, 
besides this, there had been most probably an anterior removal of a 
small part at its north-west corner; yet, so far as known, without any 
cists or other thing extraneous having been disclosed. 

The only printed account of the result of this demolition in 1813 is to 
be found in Robertson’s “Top. Description of Cuninghame,” published 
in 1820 (p, 293; Beith Parish), seven years after the date of the excavation. 
From whom the author derived the information which he transferred to 
his Book is not known; but regarding this account, it must be said 
that, locally and generally, it is reckoned as exaggerated in many parti- 
culars. As this account, however, is to be found in a printed book 
accessible to most, it has not been thought proper here to refer to it at 
length. Neither, for the like reason, will those remarks be given which 
are contained in the New Statistical Account drawn up by the late 
Mr J. Dobie of Beith, in 1839 (Beith Parish). This last, however, as 
it will be observed, although subsequent in date to the first opening, is 
anterior to the two last, to which consequently it could not allude; and 
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regarding it, it may be said that it endorses almost none of Robertgon’s . 
statements. Very fortunately, another account of this opening exists in 
MS., in the form of a letter which has never been published. It is that of 
the late Mr Andrew Aitken, farmer and lime-burner at Overtown, the 
farm which immediately adjoins Cuffhill on the south-west. Aitken was 
constantly on the spot in 1813; and, as he says, paid frequent visits to 
the cairn in course of its demolition; and Mr Dobie being aware of his 
personal knowledge of the facts, when preparing his account of the Anti- 
quities of Cuffhill, seems to have submitted his paper to him for observa- 
tions. Aitken replied by a letter, dated 26th February 1836, and as it is 
invaluable from being the statement of an intelligent and trustworthy 
man, who saw with his eyes all that he speaks to, its full import, as far 
as it bears on the matter, is here submitted, in order that, among other 
reasons, it may be contrasted with the view of the facts as they have 
been enunciated by Robertson. 

After speaking generally of Mr Dobie’s “elaborate and voluminous 
essay,” he says in this letter,—‘‘ I will, therefore, according to your 
desire, state briefly what I saw, and what were my feelings on witnessing 
the opening of the cairn. ‘The cairn in its original state was of an oblong 
shape, and from 35 to 40 yards in length, running from south-east to 
north-west. It was perhaps 30 feet broad, and 10 to 12 feet deep at the 
north end, narrowing and lowering gradually towards the southern 
extremity. It was here the road-makers commenced their operations, the 
south end being the most accessible. After removing a few carts of 
stones, they encountered two small cells about two feet long, and pro- 
portionately wide and deep, formed of broad stones set on edge, and 
covered with stones of a similar description. Proceeding onwards, they 
met with other two cells like the former, but a size larger, &., &c.; 
always increasing in size to 6 or 7 feet long, and composed of stones which 
eight or ten men could not carry. The smaller cells were broken down 
and carted away with the other loose stones. A few of the uncovered 
large ones remain; for the labourers were stopped ere they got their 
large hammers neers to the spot.” 

Aitken then, in continuation, says,—‘‘ After repeated visits to the we 
and seeing nobody offering to prevent its total removal, I hastily 
addressed a note to Dr Patrick in nearly the following words, and dis- 
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patched it to Trearne with my father:—‘ Overton, 1813.° Sir,—I am 
this moment returned both vexed and angry from visiting the.cairn. It 
has turned out, as I expected, a very extensive cemetery of the sort, con- 
taining two regular rows of tombs or cells, of lesser or larger size, to 
perhaps 40 in number. These curious and interesting relics of antiquity 
the raercenary and _boorish labourers are “‘ breaking and undoing” with the 
most unfeeling apathy.’” Then, having placed various reasons before Dr 
Patrick to induce him to put an immediate stop to a further demolition, he 
concludes—‘‘ The doctor put a stop to the proceedings as requested, in 
the course of half an hour, and you (7.e., Mr Dobie) are aware what he 
has subsequently done towards ornamenting and protecting the spot. If 
was visited,” as Aitken adds, “at that time by thousands of people ;. and 
individuals fond of antiquarian research are yet attracted to the place: 
It was said that human skeletons, &c., were found in the cells, but I 
never saw anything except fine black earthy mould. -A single bead, and 
a small bit of copper like a defaced coin, were the only extraneous things 
found. Had any person among the vast crowds who visited the interest- 
ing spot found anything of consequence, it could hardly have been. con- 
cealed.—I am, &e., Andw. Aitken.” 

In regard, then, to this (Aitken’s) narrative of the facts, it has never been 
impugned in ought, except in as far as he says no human bones were dis- 
covered. He never saw any, he says, which may be true. Nevertheless, Mr 
Dobie inserts this discovery as a fact into his account; and one recently 
dead was heard to say that he saw some bones—a small quantity it is 
understood; and another, who is yet alive, of the age of 69 or 70 (Hugh 
Stevenson, grandson of the late Hugh Stevenson, in Townend of Threep- 
wood, an immediately adjoining farm), says that, when a youth of seven 
or eight years, he was taken to the spot by his grandmother, and saw a 
few bones in a. handkerchief, which was lying by the side of a dyke, 
which were represented as human. In which of the cists, however, or if 
in more than one of them, these bones were found, are facts which -have 
not reached this time. Neither is the cist, or place, known in which were 
found the bead and small bit of copper, objects which certainly were dis- 
covered. : It is,yhowever, Mr Dobie, and not Aitken, who would have 
this bead to be of ‘burnt clay,” upon information, no doubt, chy ae 
had otherwise obtained, and believed satisfactory. 
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Dr Patrick having stopped the further demolition of the cairn; had tlie 
site enclosed with a stone wall, and planted; and, from 1813 to the 
present: time, two, and only two, of the larger cists which remained intact 
have lain exposed to view. ‘They stand opposite each other in the width 
of the cairn, and no doubt form one of the pairs referred to’ both by 
Robertson and Aitken. Between the inner, which is also the wider, end 
of “each is a space or passage, near the centre of the cairn, that is from 
6 to 7 feet in breadth—a breadth, however, which might not uniformly 
exist between the cists lying to the south. That cist (one of the pair) 
which is on the west side of this passage was constructed of stone slabs, 
there being three on each side,-all of which are placed either on their 
edges or ends. ach end of the cist is closed with a single slab, and the 
lids or capstones are four in number, none of them very large. This 
eist, inside, is in length 7 feet 2 inches; in width, inner end, 3 feet, 
outer end, that towards the west, 1 foot 3 inches; and in depth from 
the under side of the capstones it is from 3 feet to 3 feet 4 inches 
according as the rubbish, which is on the floor inside, in depth may be. 
The other cist—that to the east—is formed also of stone slabs, there 
being two on each side, also set on their edges ; that on the north side is 
large, being 7 feet in lencth, and has been projected westwards into the 
passage mentioned some 2 feet. ‘The capstones are two; that over the 
inner end of the cist is large, being in length 6 feet, and in breadth 4 
feet 5 inches, and of an average thickness of about 10 inches, A single 
stone, set also on edge, closed each end of this cist, which measures on the 
inside—length, 8 feet ; breadth of inner end, 3 feet 1 inch; and depth, 
frora the under side of the capstones, 2 feet 7 inches. All the stones of 
which these two cists were constructed, except possibly one or two 
which are whinstones, are a brown porphryrite, the same as the rock: 
of Cuffhill, and might be obtained on this hill or in the neighbour- 
hood. Both cists have been raised on the surface of the ground, and 
lie, as near as may be, at a right angle with the cairn, or north-east 
and south-west. As to the heads, or wider ends of euch of these 
cists, they are in the centre of the cairn; and therefore any idea of 
orientation in their construction, or in the deposition of the body, would 
seem excluded. | | 

Then, it was in the winter of 1863-4 (December?) that the next aggres- 
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sion on this cairn took place, the object in view being the formation of 
some fox-earths. The workmen commenced operations on its east side, 
and had not proceeded far towards the centre till they reached a covered 
way or passage, to be immediately mentioned. Working along the top 
of the covering slabs of this passage, they reached a large cist, constructed 
altogether of limestone slabs. The capstones of it, which were probably 
three in number, were found within the cist in fragments, as well as many 
of the incumbent stones of the cairn; the capstones having apparently 
been pressed down by the great weight of the stones composing the 
cairn. These being uplifted, hurnan bones were discovered on the floor 
of the cist, some being in a good state of preservation; while, as to 
the most part, they were so decayed and fragile as, on exposure, to 
crumble into dust. When first seen, they were, say the workmen, lying 
“a? thegither” in the upper and inner part of the cist, not quite close to 
the enclosing head stone there, but near it; and on this account, and by 
the jawbone discovered being distant from this end about 18 inches, and 
in connection with some of the arm bones, an opinion, formed at the time 
by the workmen, was, that the body had been deposited, if not in a 
doubled up posture, with face to the south, and thus on its right side, at 
least in a sitting one. But as these bones, in as far as they were preserved, 
have been presented to the Society, and fully described in Mr Cochran 
Patrick’s paper (Proceedings, vol. ix. p. 231), any particular reference to 
them now is uncalled for. There is, however, one fact not noticed in that 
gentleman’s statement, which is this, that among the other bones recovered 
was one supposed by Drs Speirs and Boyd to be that of a dog. In what 
part of the cist it was found, the workmen, however, cannot say. It is 
said, besides, that a small quantity of dark unctuous matter (adipocere it 
might be) was found at the outer and lower end of the cist, but as a fact 
this find has not been verified. It is certain, at the same time, that on 
the floor of the covered passage, 6 feet or thereby from the east end of 
the cist, about two shovelfuls of black calcined matter or earth were found. 
Some, who saw it, say it contained fragments of bone; they call it ‘‘ burnt 
bones,” while others are at least certain that. one of its constituents was 
charred wood. Unfortunately, no part of this, or of the other matter has 
been preserved. Nothing else was discovered; there was no urn or other 
vessel or utensil—no pottery, no tool of stone or metal, not even a chip or 
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fragment of any of these; and in particular no sculpturing is observable 
on any of the slabs. 

This large cist, more elegantly constructed than either of the other two 
which lie to the south, at the distance of 20 or 21 feet, was formed 
of limestone slabs ; there being one at each side, both large—one at the 
head or inner end, while possibly three acted as capstones. Such 
slabs were procurable at Overton, a mile or so to the south-west, but not 
nearer, also at Broadstone, which is a mile further off. On the inside, 
this cist measures in length 7 feet 6 inches, in breadth at the head 3 feet 
8 inches, and at the other end about 2 feet, and in depth it is 3 feet 10 
inches. The slab inclosing the inner end, and which stands upright, and 
some 9 inches within the side slabs—and thus had the effect of prevent- 
ing them closing—rises some 10 or 12 inches higher than the latter, and 
of itself is 4 feet 10 inches in length by 3 feet 8 in breadth, the width 
of the cist. Whether, however, the cist was closed at the outer or 
east end—that end which connects with the covered passage—is some- 
what uncertain. At the opening, a whinstone slab was found rather 
within the cist than at its lower end; and as it lay on end somewhat 
diagonally across the cist, and is not of limestone, an irapression not im- 
probably arises, that when in situ it acted as a lid; and being rather 
short, or from some other cause, that it was forced down into the cist 
by the great weight of the stones. ‘The covered passage is distinctly an 
opening either in continuation of, or in connection with, the cist, and by 
means of which ingress and egress might be obtained. It is nearly on 
the same alignment as the cist ; its dimensions inside are nearly those of 
the cist where the two connect, being 2 feet in width at the inner end, 
decreasing outwards to about 1 foot 6 inches; and its height is about 2 
feet. The sides of it are formed of a dry stone rubble, and therefore it is 
not like the cists in its formation, all of which were constructed of stones 
set on their edges or ends. It was covered with slabs considerable in 
size, and of poryphyrite or whinstone, procurable on the adjoining 
‘grounds. These slabs were five or six in number. During the excava- 
tion of 1874 this passage was traced outwards from the cist for about 
12 feet ; and if it did not originally altogether extend to the base of the 
cairn, it must have done so to a point only a few feet inwith the base. 
Here the cairn has not yet been satisfactorily explored. 
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This, then, is about the sum of all that was discovered at the opening 
in 1863-4; and because after that operation a considerable part of the 
cairn remained intact, the proprietor, Mr Ralston Patrick of Trearne and 
Hazlehead, on being applied to, handsomely agreed to make a further 
exploration, in the hope that, as a double row of cists existed in the 
south half, it would be continued throughout the north half, of the 
cairn. In the course of this operation, undertaken in the spring of 1874, 
and in which ten or twelve men were engaged over two days, the most 
part of the cairn remaining undisturbed was turned over. The result, 
however, was nil, except that the explorers were in consequence fully 
certiorated that within this northern half there was no cist, at least none 
of the larger description, but the limestone one, with its peculiar adjunct 
of the passage, or whatever it was. And with this other exception, that 
a dry stone wall of curious import was discovered faced only on one, 
and that the north, side, standing in a vertical. position, about 8} feet 
south of the limestone cist, and having the stones of the cairn as a 
“backing” or support to it on its south side. It had been drawn right 
across the cairn from side to side or at least nearly so, and extended up- 
wards from the surface of the ground until it reached within a foot or so of 
the summit. It does not, however, maintain a straight alignment through- 
out; there is a break of a few feet west of the centre of the cairn; the west 
part, although like the other extended right across, was advanced about 33 
feet more to the north than the east parts. The flatter description of stones 
available had been adopted ; these have been placed upon their flat sides, and 
closely set together. Being 84 feet south of the limestone cist, it thus lies 
between the latter and the other two described above, from which it is 
distant 12 or 13 feet. This wall is undoubtedly ancient; inasmuch as in 
1813 it was not approached, and as the workmen in 1863-4 say they.did 
not form, or even see it. The ground to the north, and outside of it, 
at the time of its construction must necessarily, for a greater or lesser 
space, have been void of the cairn, or any other object having an obstruct- 
mg effect. The stones lying in front of it, supposing such to have existed at 
its construction, would probably be thrown up and behind it, to the south; 
and a presumption, in the circumstances, is held by some as arising, that 
the limestone cist and its enveloping cairn, as they lie north of this wall, 
are the work of some age later than the cists and cairn which are on 
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its south side. ‘There is another supposition which is feasible, if only 
the limestone cist (apparently the principal sepulchral structure of this 
cairn) may be assigned an age anterior to the other two to the south; 
namely, that this walling was formed when means of access to the lime- 
stone cist became desirable or necessary, for it might be, visiting, or 
making a second, or additional interments within it. And the fact of 
there being evidence, from the bones recovered,.that there was at least 
two bodies interred within the cist, seems to afford support to such 
an idea. Besides, regarding this covered passage, there may be this not 
very presumptuous conjecture, that it was no part of the original design, 
but formed at some later period to admit to the cist, for, it might be, 
to avoid the great trouble of providing ingress by a repeated displace- 
ment of that portion of the cairn which surrounds it. It falls to. be 
stated, however, that there was no appearance manifested at the opening 
of a similar, or any other, wall north of the limestone cist ; a fact which 
probably shows that it was the stones of the cairn lying south of this wall 


only, which required to be prevented from spreading outwards, and causing 


an obstacle to. some operation, whatever that was, which was in progress 
at the time of construction of the wall. 

This, then, taken in connection with the accounts of Robertson, Dobie, 
and Aitken, may be considered as authentic a narrrative of the material facts 
as it is now possible to obtain. ‘Those, however, who look into Robert- 


- son’s statement will find that, on many points, it is not reconcilable with 


that of Aitken. We presume the latter must be regarded as the more 
trustworthy. Robertson would induce a belief that, besides this large 
cairn, there were several others, which were separate, and much less in 
size, “heaps of stones” indeed, as he calls them, under which, in square 
cells, were found human bones. Some of these cells, as he says, were 
entirely removed. ‘There is no evidence, however, of the existence of any 
such, but much that is opposed to the idea. The small square cells of 2 
feet were really within the large cairn at its southern extremity, as 
Aitken’s statement shows. Then, proceeding to a description of this 
large cairn, Robertson is found advancing, that the ‘cells for depositing 
the dead within it” were “each about 6 or 7 feet in length,” which is 
just about the length of the two largest discovered, yet extant, and visible 
since 1813, But that all the others were as large as these, Aitken’s state- 
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ment is quite contradictory of the fact. The cists, he says unhesitatingly, 
increased in size as they were discovered in the course of the removal of 
the cairn northwards ; and those two yet extant are the northmost of the 
whole ever discovered excepting the limestone one. Robertson also says 
that these large cells were planted “in ¢wo regular rows fronting each 
other, with a passage between.” In this Aitken concurs ; and of the fact 
there can be no doubt. Then, in as far as Robertson would have the 
bones of a man found lying “ extended” in each of the cists, there are no 
grounds for believing that such was the fact. Aitken’s report is utterly 
subversive. When, however, Robertson says that the cells were “so 
nearly laid together” as that the interval between the side of one cist and 
that of the adjoining was little, the statement is materially confirmed by 
what Aitken says, in his letter of 1813, to Dr Patrick—that it (the cairn) 
has turned out a very extensive cemetery, there being cells lesser and 
greater “to perhaps 40 in number.” This number seems incredibly great ; 
and it is possible that what Aitken meant to convey was, that the cells 
disclosed, and those which he presumed would be in the remaining half 
of the cairn, might number perhaps 40. Then, as to the single bead 
being of “burnt clay,” which is the statement in the New Statistical 
Account, Aitken seems not to traverse it in his letter of February 
1836, 

These facts are no doubt suggestive of many questions, as, among 
others, of (1.) Whether this cairn may not have been in construc- 
tion during a long period of time? (2.) Whether the half, north of the 
two cists, or the other, within which is the limestone cist, is the more 
ancient? (3.) Whether there is not material evidence that, at one 
period during its formation, interment was by simple inhumation, and at 
another after cremation of the body? And (4.) Whether, looking at 
the relative position of the various kinds of cists—at the less height of 
the cairn at its south end, and other circumstances—there is not, to say 
the least, some evidence, that the larger ones of 7 feet and upwards in 
length, near the centre, are antecedent in age to the smaller class, which, 
according to Aitken, by a regular decreasing graduation southwards . 
resulted in those which were only 2 feet in length? 

It may only be proper, in any consideration that may be given to the 
origin or age of this cairn, to have regard to the fact, that this hill-range 
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of Cuff almost without any doubt was the Moor of Beith, and that 
this moor Dr W. F. Skene would identify as the “ Wood of Beit,” in 
which, at the close of the day, a battle, supposed to have taken place in 
the latter half of the sixth century, occurred, if only the Welsh bard, 
Taliessin, may be credited in what he says in a historical poem relating 
to the British Leader, Gwallawg-ap-Lleenawg (Four Ancient Books of 
Wales, vol. i. pref. _pp. 248, 9; also p. 337—and vol. ii. pp. 149-401.) 
This hill-range is much the most elevated land of the parish of Beith 
(Beit?) ; a considerable part of it is even now moorish and heathy; and 
over its whole extent, as well as over the country by which it is environed, 
wood seems to have abounded, if any reliance may be given to the ancient 
place-names, and yetin use. There is Fullwoodhead (possibly Fow]l-wood or 
Fowler-wood), the name of about the west half of the whole, a four pound 
land of old extent—the east or Cuffhill portion is part of a barony called 
Hazlehead; and then, stretching to the north and east, there is another 
wooded place, Threepwood (town or hamlet in, or by, a wood?), a hill 
of which is called Barcood; this affix cood being apparently the British 
coet, or coed = wood.! 


1 “Bytth, Batth, and Threppewood,” taking Pont’s orthography to be correct, who 
quoted from the Register of Kilwinning—of which he had a perusal about the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, but which is now amissing—are the names by which 
the three portions comprising the barony of Beith are called, when towards the end 
of the twelth century it was conferred on Kilwinning by the wife of Sir Richard de 
Moreville. Beith, including possibly Brown-Moor, is the central of these three por- 
tions, having Batth on its southern boundary and Threppewood on its eastern, with 
Cuff lying in part between. Batth is the name of a burn as well as land, which has 
its origin at Gillsland, east of Beith, and flowing westwards through that village, falls, 
after a course of about two miles, into the Loch of Kilbirnie. This burn probably 
formed the boundary between Beith proper, and Batth which lay on its south side; 
while another burn, called, on the Ordnance Map, by a modern name, the Cadgerford 
Burn, was the boundary between Threepwood to the east and north, and Beith and 
Cuff to the south-west. 
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CRANNOG 1N THE LocH OF KILBIRNIE. 


This loch of Kilbirnie is situated in the parish of that name, and in, as 
it is understood, the ancient barony of Glengarnock, which skirts it nearly 
throughout on its north-west margin, and which was long a possession of 
a family of the name of Cuningham, an early, if not the earliest cadet 
of the Kilmaurs family, first ennobled as Lords Kilmaurs and latterly as 
Earls of Glencairn, The earliest name discovered which was given to this 
loch is “ Loc Tancu,” which is contained in acharter to the Monastery 
of Paisley of the Barony of Peti or Little Auchengown, in the parish 
of Lochwinnoch. ‘This charter, which is dated between 1208 and 1214, 
is to be found in the Register of Paisley (p. 23). Locally this loch has 
been known for a long time as “Loch Tankard” or ‘Thankard,” 
although little in use, and a small farm at its north-west corner is 
called the “ Unthank,” or ‘“Onthank,” a name which, as well as 
Thankard, probably had its origin in ‘‘Tancu,” or, what is possible, the 
latter may be a corrupted form of the former. At a considerably later 
period, however, this loch is by Boece (Bellenden’s translation) and 
Hollinshead called ‘‘Garnoth,” from, it may be, its being part of the 
barony of Glengarnock, or if not, then from the Garnock Water passing 
near its west end. 

There was a little island in the upper end, and near the north-west 
corner of this loch; and most who knew it when entire, fifty or sixty 
years ago, are agreed that it was essentially circular, although some little 
pointed towards the south. It was, they think, of the diameter of from 
23 to 25 yards, a view that is confirmed by the Ordnance Map, the 
survey for which was happily made before the island was encroached on. 
by the deposition of débris or slag from the adjoining ironstone furnaces 
of the Glengarnock Company. It was distant from the north-west margin 
of the loch some 56 yards, and from the west margin three times that 
distance, or about 168 yards. It was elevated, at least in modern times, 
above the water of the loch in its ordinary state, from 2 to 4 feet; and 
on the surface was entirely overlaid with stones of the boulder sort, 
not large, and which might have been got on the margin of the lake. 
Manifesting thus a stony appearance, the name of “The Cairn” (an 
aggregation of stones) was generally applied to it in the locality. Some 
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say that beams or logs, and piles of wood were noticed during pro- 
tracted droughts on or along the margin of the island, but if they were, 
it notwithstanding never occurred to any one that the island was other 
than natural. In the summer of 1868, however, its artificial nature 
became quite evident. This was occasioned in: consequence of the slag 
from the furnaces having been for several years and in great bulk 
deposited within the loch to the west of and behind this island, which 
sunk down through the soft yielding mud deposit there, which is of the 
great depth of 30 or 40 feet, a fact that was ascertained by borings near 
the site of the furnaces.. This had the effect, while it overlay and bore 
down that part of the island which is towards the west, of moving the 
east portion of it forward and into the loch, and, at the same time, of 
upheaving it so that it was elevated considerably above the water. In 
consequence, this part spread hither and thither and split up; many 
fissures were the result, both in the artificial deposits and in the wnder- 
lying mud, which were of a depth that varied from 4 to 6 feet; and 
it was by means of these ae a various artificial strata Petia dis- 
closed. - 

It has been said that the surface of the island throughout was overlaid 
or paved with stones. The depth of these was not great, possibly not 
more than from l to 2 feet, there not being in any part that became 
visible more than two courses. Wood ashes were discovered on the sur- 
face—a portion being also found a little below, and some of the stones 
at one part, in particular the fragments of a sandstone flag, bore distinct 
evidence of the action of fire; and it was supposed that this flag might 
have been the hearth of some structure reared on the surface. These 
stories are to be held as the uppermosi artificial stratum. ‘The next. in 
descent was a layer of large coarse water-borne gravel mixed witlr fer 
sand, which was of the depth of from 18 inches to 2 feet. The third 
layer was brushwood, boughs of trees, among which the hazel- pre; 
dominated, ferns, &c.; &c:, but the whole was’ so compressed as not to 
manifest a’ greater depth than about 6 inches, The fourth layer was 
beams or logs of wood, some- of which. were nearly 2 feet in. diameter, 
although the greater number. was less, . These seemed laid down horizon- 
tally, and so as to cross or, intersect each other, similar to a raft of wood; 
some. of them showed that they. had been mortised or checked into 
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each other, or into vertical piles, and that the tenons when inserted had 
_ been fastened by wooden pins, and in one or two instances by large iron 
nails. The whole of this wood-work, however, when exposed, was in a 
greatly disturbed and loosened condition from the movement and up- 
heaval of the structure; and in consequence what space in depth these 
cross-beams occupied was not ascertainable. Then the fifth, and lowest 
- stratum, was the underlying mud, which was fine, pure, and free of 
stones, and not at all like boulder clay. Besides, there was manifested as 
having been planted on the surface, one if not more wooden structures, 
houses or huts they might be, sraall in size, and one of which at least was 
in the form of a parallelogram, having been constructed of small round 
posts of wood used in forming the sides and ends. How it had been 
roofed did not appear. There was seen also bits of bone, as those of 
birds, as well as a few teeth, similar to those of the cow or ox. Trees, 
for the most part of a low stature, were over all parts, as well as reeds 
and other coarse grasses which sprang up between the stones on the 
surface. 

Then as regards the margin of this island, it appeared to have been 
palisaded ; at least this was the case on its north-east side—that which 
only was visible. The piles used for this purpose were apparently of 
oak, and not great in girth; they were driven down into the mud bank 
as the foundation ; and on these, as well as upon the beams, the cutting 
of an edged tool, not a saw, was quite distinct. Within these vertically 
placed piles, and resting on the surface, stones, it is said, were placed, 
which was the case more certainly around the whole margin. It is also 
said that stones were even placed outside of these piles, in a row, and on 
the very margin; but it is only probable that outwith this row there 
had been an outer course of piles, by means of which the stones were 
kept in position, but which, from weathering, had gone into complete 
decay. 

It is known that this island was approachable by means of a kind of 
stone causeway which led from the north-west margin of the lake. 
According to the report of those who saw it often, it was only of the 
breadth of two or three feet, and was never visible above the water of the 
loch, which on either side is said to have been 6 or 7 feet in depth. It 
is not said that this causeway was protected or fortified in any way 
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by piling. It was near the south end of this causeway, along the north- 
east margin of the island, that in 1868 several canoes or boats, as many 
it was believed as four, in a less or more entire condition, were discovered. 
Only one of these, however, when found was partly entire, and it even 
wanted some two feet at the bow to render it complete. But as this canoe, 
formed out of a single tree, and the bronze utensils which were found 
irabedded in mud within it, have been well described in Mr Cochran 
Patrick’s paper, printed in the Society’s Proceedings (vol. ix. 385), none 
of these need now be referred to, further than to say that the pot, the 
repair, or clouting, of which was with ‘ron, is not by any means uncom- 
mon in shape, and that the ewer is not wnique, inasmuch as, besides the 
example figured in Wilson’s ‘‘Preh. Annals” (p. 556, 1851), there is 
another very similar, also figured in the “ Memorials of the Maxwells of 
Pollok.” The fragment of another canoe was found by the tenant of the 
adjoining farm of Pudevanholm in removing some of the mud for cultiva- 
tion. It also lay close by the island on its north-east side; was formed 
of asingle tree, that oak, and measured 5 or 6 feet in length by 2 feet 
- 2 inches or so in breadth ; the wood in thickness not being more than 
24 or 3 inches at the bottom, which was flatly formed, and some little 
less at the sides. Moreover, it was peculiarly shallow, not being more 
than 5 or 6 inches in depth below the gunwale, although possibly some 
allowance must be made for decay. Of the other canoes no description 
can be given, owing to their fragmentary condition. 

It may be mentioned, that there was a breaking and destruction of boats 
on this loch, in the course of disputes which arose between the lairds of 
Glengarnock and Kilbirnie, with the view of preventing, as it would ap- 
pear, the establishment of rights by the running of prescription. This 
will be seen by referring to a case of 18th July 1626, reported in Morr. 
Dict. p. 10,631, and by an Act of Parliament in 1641, ratifying a charter 
dated 2d March 1626 (Thomson’s Acts, v.521). It would seem as if the 
laird of Glengarnock was owner of the loch, while the laird of Kilbirnie 
(the name of a large adjoining barony lying to the west) possessed a right 
of fishing in it. 

Timothy Pont surveyed the Cuningham district of Ayrshire, within 
which this loch is, about the beginning of the seventeenth century; and it is 
curious to remark that in his map, which was published by Blaeu, this 
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island does not appear. May it not then have been invisible, and havé 
only come into view after repeated deepenings of the stream called “ The 
Dubbs,” the outflow of the loch, which are known to have been made by 
parties who had an interest to increase their land boundaries by lessening 
the extent of the loch? 

That these crannogs were constructed, and resorted to, for safety to 
life and property in times of danger would seem apparent. But we have 
failed. to discover that any strong place of defence, such as a British 
fort, or Irish rath, ever existed in the neighbourhood of this loch, There 
were the castles of Glengarnock and of Kilbirnie, but both are a con= 
siderable distance off. The kirk of Kilbirnie, however, is near; and 
between it and the loch was a barony Mill on the left bank of the Gar- 
nock, called the “ Netherrailn of Kilbirnie,” where was one of these 
ancient sepulchral tumuli (New Stat. Account, Ayrshire, v. Kilbirnie). 
And it is only presumable that, in this district in early times would a 
considerable population be collected, which would require often to attend 
to its safety. Crannog, says Joyce, is from crann (Erse), a tree, and 
literally, denotes a wooden house. They were “ generally placed,” as he 
adds, “on artificial islands in lakes. These were formed in a shallow 
part by driving stakes into the bottom, which were made to support cross- 
beams ; and on these were heaped small trees, brambles, clay, &c., till the 
structure was raised over the surface of the water. On this the family, 
and in many cases several families, lived in wooden houses, sufficiently 
protected frora enemies by the surrounding lake, while communication 
with the land was carried on by means of a small boat.” (‘Irish Place _ 
Names,” 2d ed. p. 288.) The author refers in this to the Irish crannogs, 
but the description is equally applicable to the Scottish examples, and 
to this in Kilburnie Loch in particular. (Vide also Dr Stuart’s elabo- 
rate and valuable paper in the Proceedings, vol. iv.; the late Dr Joseph 
Robertson’s article in Chambers’ Ency., v. “ Praca cee Archeology,” 
in- Chambers’ CE) &e. ) 


Note.—1. In the parish of Beith, one adjoining Kilbirnie on the south, 
is Loch Bran or Brand, but which now generally passes by the name of 
“ Boghall Loch,” from being partly on lands of that name. . As part of 
the barony of Beith, it was given to the monastery of Kilwinning towards 
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the end of the twelfth century, and is only a short distance south of the 
Monk’s Grange, or Great Home Farm, and north from the Motehill of the 
barony, called the “Hill of Beith.” And either on or around the margin of 
this lake, at various times, have piles or stakes of oak or elm been dis- 
covered, which, although sometimes looked upon as having been used in 
fishing the loch, may have been only vestiges of a crannog. 

2. Another loch in this parish of Beith is the “‘ Lowes Loch ;” and at its 
west end is a plot of considerable extent, which is not above the water of 
the loch many inches; for the most part it is overgrown with willow and 
birch, and is never submerged during the greatest floods, but rises and 
falls with the water. Although probed with a rod, anything like the 
substructure of a crannog has not, however, been found. 

3. Dr Stuart’s conjecture (Proceedings, vol. vi. part 1) regarding the 
existence of a crannog in Lochwinnoch Loch, 2 miles east of that of 
Kilbirnie, may be well founded. The great number of canoes supposed to 
have been seen by one party embedded in the mud north of the old castle 
called ‘‘ The Peil” was probably no other than the wooden portion—the 
beams and cross-beams and interlacing work—of a crannog, which held 
place on the islet before the erection of the stone and lime castle during, 
as it is believed, the first half of the sixteenth century. This islet, which is 
near the centre of the loch, opposite the old kirk of Lochwinnoch, and the 
surface of which is freestone, could Wot be above the water prior to the 
several deepenings of the loch at its outlet, which are supposed to have 
occurred, the first of them, by the Sempills, towards the end of the seven- 
teenth, or in the beginning of the following century. 


ANTIQUITIES ON CUFFHILL, AND OTHERWISE IN THE Barony or BgItu. 


Besides the Long Cairn, situated on the south-eastern slope of Cuffhill 
(the facts manifested during the several openings of which have been 
communicated to the Society, supra, p. 272), there are other antiquities 
there, and within this barony, which are almost of equal interest. And 
the object of the following remarks is simply to record, for their preserva- 
tion, as many of the facts illustrative of them and their history as are 
either now known, or likely to be recoverable. 

1. The Rocking-Stones (so called) of Cugfhill and of Threepwood.—That 
of Cuffhill is a large boulder; geologists call it an “erratic,” and an 
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eminent local one is of opinion, that it now occupies the very same position 
as it did when dropt during one of the glacial periods. He is also 
of opinion it came hence from the north-north-east, its parent bed having 
been at Barcood or Barcraigs, places within the barony, which lie not much 
more than a mile off. The site of this remarkable stone is about 150 yards 
to the west by north of the highest point of Cuffhill, and is not much less 
elevated than that point, about 665 feet above sea-level. It is a basaltic 
greenstone, and in form an irregular oval or ellipsis, lying on a smooth bed 
of porphyrite, of which Cuffhill is all composed. It rests not on its whole 
bottom, but on two points,—one near each end, and at its centre is so 
much concaved (naturally or artificially?) as that the hand and arm of any 
person may be passed through below it. Its longest axis ranges about 
north-north-east (magnetic) ; its greatest or thickest end is towards the 
north, and it rocks at a right angle to its length. In circumference it is 
about 19 ft. 7 in., in breadth 5 ft. 5 in., and in height 4 ft. 4 in.; and 
according to a calculation made by the late Mr Robert Aitken of Beith, 
land-surveyor, &c., a competent party, it contains 141 cubic feet, and 
will weigh 11 tons 7 ewts. 

The other rocking-stone on part of Threepwood is about a mile to 
the north-east of the last. It is on the summit of a rocky knoll within 
an enclosure long called the “Thinkillgreen” or “ Finkillgreen,” for in 
pronunciation the name assumes both forms. As regards material, it is 
the same as that of Cuffhill. It is, however, less than this last by a 
third; and instead of being oval, is rather of a flat and square form. It, 
as the Cuffhill stone, may still be rocked. 

[A third such stone is in this district, although not in the barony of 
Beith, but in the moor of Moniabroc, in the parish of Lochwinnoch, 
part of the “ moor land of Glen,” and a possession of the Monastery of 
Paisley (vide “ Reg. de Passelet”). Its site is the east end of a rocky 
ridge near the upper and west end of that moor ; and close by it, on the 
slope.of an adjoining hill, out of the rake of the south-west winds, are 
vestiges of, to appearance, several upland summer huts of the herdsmen. 
Tt, too, is much less in bulk than the Cuffhill stone. | 

2. Cuf-Law.—This artificial law, hill, circular mound, or vallum, 
having much the same appearance as the Irish raths, has been planted on 
the very summit of the ridge, and near the centre of this Cuffhill range. 
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When entire, it was about 30 yards in diameter (measurement at base) ; 
and one who died in 1859, of the age of 79, said that within his recol- 
lection it was of the height of a man. However, about forty years ago, 
when the greatest part of it was carried off for the stones which it afforded 
(for it was composed of earth and stones), it was found to be not much 
more in height than 3 or 4 feet, being correspondingly broad, and hollowed 
some little in the centre. In the excavation which at this time took place, 
a great number of flint chips were found, not in one place or in a heap, 
but, all over the excavated parts. Nothing else was discovered. None of 
the chips were large ; nor were any of them formed, as far as can be now 
learnt, into any kind of instrument; and the impression of the workmen 
engaged was, that the place had been a manufactory of flint tools, from 
the number of “ shivers” that were found. If bailfires were ever lighted 
on this hill-range, it more probably was on this spot than anywhere else, 
and yet it is not known that any traces of fire, of charcoal, &c., have ever 
been discovered. 

3. Four Standing Stones.—These are upon an enclosure of Cuff-Farm 
that is called the “ Lang-green.” They are only about 80 yards south- 
west of Cuff-Law, from which to their position the slope of the land is 
very gentle. They stand apart, one being at each angle, apparently of a 
square area or rectangle of about 15 or 16 feet. One side of this area 
ranges nearly north by west, another necessarily east by north. The two 
stones on the north side are more than double in size the other two; the 
former appear as yet 7m situ, standing on their longest axes, while as to 
the other two, both have been overturned in part. That on the north-west 
angle measures—in height 3 feet 9, and in girth, near the centre, 12 feet 4. 
The other, in the north-east corner, is 4 feet 8 in height, and 11 feet in 
girth. And in the centre of this area, within these stones, when the sur- 
face was dug into some sixty years ago, it is said there was found a con- 
siderable quantity of dark mould or earth, which contained “ burnt bones.” 
Nothing else was diseovered; and here, as local tradition would instruct, 
was the place within this district at which the Druidical priesthood 
were wont to make their public sacrifices. If these stones may be viewed, 
as they may be no doubt by some, as the vestiges, the less easily remov- 
able part, of a tumulus or cairn, there is now at least no evidence of such 
a structure manifested in the appearance of the ground, which, however, 
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it is necessary to say, has been all cultivated, turned over several times, 
and possibly levelled. 

4. Cinerary Urns.—Upon the Townend portion of Threepwood, near 
and west of the farmstead, and in an enclosure called the “ Barn Fauld,” 
three urns of burnt or hardened clay were discovered about the beginning 
of this century by old Hugh Stevenson, the farmer. They were found 
at the south end, and on the slope of a ridge of rocky land, which fronts 
Cuffhill, and the Cairn thereof, not being much further off than a quarter 
of a mile. When found, they were not overlaid by either tumulus or 
cairn, but were uncovered by the plough in turning over a furrow some 
little closer to a stone wall than the ground was wont to be cultivated. 
One of these urns was very large—so large, indeed, as to contain about 
three gallons, but on exposure to the air it went into fragments and dust. 
Inside of it was a quantity of ashes said to have been “‘ burnt bones,” as 
well as a small urn similar to those which have received the name of 
“Incense Cups.” In form it is of the older shape of the tea-cup, not 
tall, but shallow and rather wide or expanding at the mouth, and has two 
small perforations in its sides, near the bottom of the concavity. The 
third urn was discovered at the same time, and close by; and is described 
as one of the smaller class also, but not as having any perforations. 
(Vide International Congress of P. Archeology, Norwich vol. p. 383 
et infra ; New Stat. Account, v. “ Beith Parish.’”) 

While, then, all or most of these antiquities may be classed as vestiges 
if not of Druidical yet of pagan or heathenish times, there are others the 
construction of which may be ascribed possibly to some time during the 
Christian period, when Christianity was encroaching on and supplanting 
the former faith, probably somewhat after the manner recommended by 
Pope Gregory the Great, in his letter to Mellitus in 627 a.p., directed 
to be communicated to Augustine, and which Bede embodies in his 
Ecclesiastical History (B. I. chap. 30). 

1. The Kirkly-green.—This place has been said, but with doubtful 
accuracy, in the Ordnance Map to have been the site of a “ Druidical circle.” 
It is the name of a small pendicle of hard, dry pasture land near the base 
of Cuffhill, at its east end and north-east corner, yet considerably elevated 
above the valley of the Cadgerford Burn, so called on the Ordnance Map, 
which drains the valley to the north. Part of it is a fine green conical | 
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knoll; and although not exactly on its summit, yet close by, rather on its 
south-east side—out of the rake of the west and north-west winds—was 
raised a circular, rath-like vallum, now no doubt greatly less in height 
than what it was originally. This wall, apparently composed both of earth 
and stones, measures, like Cuff-Law, 30 yards in diameter, is about 4 or 5 
feet in breadth, and, where now most entire, about 3 feet in height. 
None of the stones of which it has been constructed, and now to be seen, 
are large ; only it is probable that the larger and better sort were removed 
and utilised in fencing, there being several stone walls hard by. This 
encircling vallum must be of considerable antiquity, as a very ancient 
public way intersects it near its centre, which on the Ordnance Map is 
called the “'Threepwood Road,” as leading from the town of Beith east- 
wards towards Threepwood, &c. Possibly it may be only a fair hypothesis 
that this vallum was raised to enclose the cell or oratory of somé ascetic 
Christian missionary. ‘There is the “Hermitage Land of Beyth,” described 
in a Retour as lying in the barony of Beith and regality of Kilwinning, 
to which a William Mure (not designed, unfortunately) is retoured heir- 
male of his grandfather, a Hector Mure, designed as “ apud ecclesiam de 
Beyth,” on 23d March 1636. (Printed Abridg. vol. i. v. “ Ayr.”) And 
if this small plot, the retoured extent of which is only fourpence Scots, 
be not this Kirkly-green, which consists of five or six acres, it is not 
known where otherwise it is to be found. At the same time, Kirkly- 
green would rather seem from its position to be a part of Cuffhill, which 
is not within the barony of Beith, but of Hazlehead, a barony subsidiary 
to that of Gyffyn. At the base of this knoll, to the north, is a copious 
spring. For purification, and for baptism especially, water could not be 
wanted ; and according to a local tradition, it was from this spring up the 
steep acclivity of the knoll to the cell, penances were enjoined, the 
penitents making the ascent upon their bare knees over sharp stones. 

2. St Inan’s Chair of Stone, and Well.—This chair is in the rocky 
hill-face at the west end of the Cuff range, and from its elevated position 
a wide tract of country, all around from south to north, is overlooked. 
At the base of the hill, and only distant from the chair some 100 yards, 
is a well called “ St Inan’s Well,” a double spring, which issues from the 
rock at two points close by each other, and which is almost unapproach- 
able in respect of its abundance and purity. This chair is formed, 
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in part possibly by nature, out of the rock of the hill. Its back and two 
sides are closed in, while in front, to the west, it is open, ‘The sitting part 
—the seat proper—is above the ground in front about 2 feet 2 inches, is 
2 feet 4 in width or breadth, and 1 foot 4 in depth backwards. On both 
sides for a space upwards, the depth is uniform, but at the height of 2 feet 
10 inches above the seat, the breadth becomes less, narrowing gradually for 
34 feet more when the top of the rock, as it is of the chair, is reached. 

3. The Cruslee (ly or lea ?).—The import of this name is either possibly 
the ‘ Cross-place,” or the ‘‘ Cross pasture-Ground,” a place on which at 
one time a cross (of stone ?) had been erected. In front of St Inan’s 
chair, half a mile to the west, is a high conspicuous hill, the house on 
which is sometimes called ‘“‘The Hills,” and sometimes ‘‘ Gateside.” 
It is part of Fullwood-head ; and over this hill the old road mentioned 
passes in its course eastward towards the Kirkly-green, which is better 
than a mile to the east. The highest part of this hill is that called 
‘¢ Cruxlee,” and another part behind, to the north-west of the road, is a 
deep hollow, which is called the ‘‘ How o’ Cruxlee,” which would afford 
an excellent retreat for shelter or concealment. This name may mark the 
site of some wayside cross, serving as a silent monitor to holy thoughts 
and deeds, as some sacred spot was approached, or as a guide-post to St 
Inan’s cell, wherever that was, whether near the well, at Kirkly-green, 
or elsewhere, or if not, then possibly for the purpose of intimating that all 
the lands around belonged to the Kirk—that is, to the monastery of 
Kilwinning. 

4, Another Cross—On Blaeu’s map of Cuningham, published in 1656, 
and the survey for which was made by Timothy Pont in, as it is under- 
stood, the beginning of the seventeenth century, is a cross figured, which 
is either upon part of Threepwood, the Lang-park Hill, or on Barcraigs, 
both places being near the north-eastern boundary of the Kilwinning 
monks’ barony of Beith. Here it could serve no perceptible purpose 
except to make known the Kirk’s possessions. ‘The most elevated site in 
the locality is this Lang-park Hill, the north-east end of which runs out 
into the valley of the “ Moor Burn” (anciently Mereburen), a barony and 
also a county boundary, and ends in a precipitous headland. © This head- 
land is often called by the curious name of ‘“‘ Bawty’s End.” Bauta in the 
Norse, as Worsaae explains, is a battle, or memorial stone; and so this 
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appellation may have had its origin in this cross, supposing its site to have 
been upon this hill. 

5. St Inan’s Festival: its Site—St Inan’s Day, now vulgarly called 
“ Tenants’-Day, has been commemorated for a considerable time within 
the town of Beith, on the 18th of August, Old Style, or the 30th, 
New. According, however, to a generally accepted tradition, it was wont 
to be celebrated in early times 6n the Cuffhill, or on that part of 
Fullwoodhead which lies in front of St Inan’s chair; that is, it was 
held there up to the time when Beith became populous and the centre of 
a populous district. Tradition also says that there was a chapel in this 
locality, the site of which was the Barn of the farmstead of Laigh or 
South Fullwoodhead. Part of its walls, or at least the walls of some 
ancient structure, is still remembered by the aged; and hard by are 
places, the names of which are thought to denote the existence of a market 
in the neighbourhood, as the “ Stabbie-Hill” and the “ Pound-fauld.” 

Mr George Chalmers has said that St Inan was an Irish saint, and con- 
fessor at Irvine, where his principal abode was, and where he died, on 
the 18th of August a.p. 839. But in all these particulars it may only 
be presumed that he, and those whose views he has adopted, as Dempster 
(Hist. Eccles. ii. p. 379), are not correct; for, if they were, the saint 
certainly would have been commemorated by his name being given to 
some cell or chapel at Irvine, or in its neighbourhood; yet such is not the 
case, although there churches, chapels, and altars existed not afew. <A 
chapel which was situated “super ripam aque de Irvine,” was, as Mr 
Chalmers says, dedicated to the Virgin (Caledonia, iii. pp. 515, 516). At 
Southannan, in the parish of West Kilbride, however, was a chapel, 
which the same author says (Jdid. p. 561) was founded by John Lord 
Sempill, in the reign of James IV., and dedicated, following a more 
ancient dedication, toa St Annan or Enan, whom, as there is no saint 
known of that name, he would identify as St Inan. Timothy Pont adopts 
a different view in describing the Abbey of Kilwinning (Top. of Cuning- 
hame, v. Kilwinning), saying that Southannaa is a corrupted form of 
“ Suyinnen,” which, he thinks, signifies “ St Vinnin’s Seat,” St Winning, 


1 Tn another part of the parish of Beith, Middletown, though not in this barony, 
was, or is still, a large boulder, which was, or is now, called ‘* Bawty’s Clod.” 
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or Vinnen, being the tutelar saint of Kilwinning. In this view, however, 
which is not better than a conjecture, he may be wrong. Then, there 
is Inchinan, the name of a parish and kirk-town near Renfrew, the kirk of 
which is situated on a somewhat elevated oblong knoll near the conflu- 
ence of the Water of Gryfe, and two Carts. The name seemingly imports 
Inan’s Inch, or island, and might be applied to the eminence referred to, | 
on which the kirk stands, because it was at one time insulated, or, if not, 
then applied to a small island in the Gryfe, nearly opposite the kirk, 
but now removed. At the same time, the weight of authority, as that of 
Fordun, Boece, the Breviary of Aberdeen, Spottiswood, &ec., although 
Chalmers is opposed (Cal. iii. p. 834), would seem to incline towards 
the hypothesis, that St Convall, rather than St Inan, was the tutelar 
saint of Inchinan—a view which may be considered as receiving support 
from the fact, that an old grey sandstone, having a socket on its upper 
side, and being otherwise, in form and size, much like the pedestal of an 
ancient Popish stone cross, was anciently called ‘‘S¢ Connallies Stane,” 
although latterly “ Argyle’s Stane,” from being that on which the earl 
is understood to have sat down on his apprehension at Inchinan ford, in 
1685. This stone is said to have formerly stood by the side of the water, 
at the east or Renfrew end of this ford; although now it is in the 
Blytheswood grounds hard by. It is accounted the currus, or coracle, 
on which St Convall, according to the Breviary of Aberdeen, voyaged 
from some part of the Irish coast to the banks of the Clyde. (Orig. 
Par. Scotie. vol. i, “ Inchinan;” Renfrewshire Characters and Scenery, 
Motherwell’s Notes ; and New Stat. Account, v. ‘ Inchinan.”) 

6. Kilwinning: its Chapel, Grange, §c., at Beith.—(1.) The village of 
Beith is believed to have arisen around another chapel, which was planted 
by the monastery on part of its demesne land, namely, on a rocky knoll 
which is on the north-east bank of the Batth Burn. This knoll, which 
overlooks a deep cascade of this burn, was the site of the ancient parish 
kirk of Beith, the old glebe having extended back from it northwards. 
(2.) The Home Farm, or Grange, is clearly denoted by the name Grange- 
hill, and the other name “ The Maynes,” the latter being the name of that 
land which extended from the Grange, or Grange Hill, westwards as far 
as the Loch of Kilbirnie, and embraced lands on the south-west side of 
the Batth Burn, called by the names of “ Mains Hill” and “Manor o’ 
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Head,” if not other lands there also, as Morrishill and Pedderland. This 
mains, or demesne land (in Latin, ‘“dominicales terras”), was of con- 
siderable extent. It was farmed by the monks,—not demitted on lease 
to the husbandi, or cattarii classes,—and that by means of their nativi 
and other serfs and dependants, who were generally placed under the 
superintendence of some lay brother of the monastery; and, looking to 
Blaeu’s Map, there appears to have been a castellated mansion, or tower 
house, on part of the Maynes, half a mile south-west of the Grange, in 
which the abbot may have resided when occasion brought him to the 
locality. (3.) Then there was the Law, Court, or Mote Hill of the 
barony. The monks enjoyed baronial and regality jurisdiction. That 
hill is yet, partially, at least, extant. It is situated less than half a mile 
south of the Grange, on land called by it “‘ The Hill of Beith.” An old 
way conducted to it, which, passing from the Grange, entered on a piece 
of flat land, partly bogey, and thus requiring a causeway. This land is 
called ‘* The Common,” or ‘‘ Hill of Beith Comraon.” The Motehill is in 
a valley, by the side of the stream which issues from Boghall Loch, or, as 
it was anciently called, Zoch Brand, originally an extensive lake, and a 
fishing of the monks. The hill occupies a dry, rocky, but not elevated 
knoll, which at one time must have been almost altogether surrounded 
with a marsh, and thus insulated—isolation after some manner, and for 
some purpose, having been very often aimed at in the selection of sites for 
such hills. This artificial hill has never been explored, but apparently 
was constructed of earth and stones, some of which, of considerable 
bulk, show themselves a little above the base. It is conical, and will 
raeasure in diameter at the base about 60 feet; at the top, which is level, 
20 feet; and in height, 10 or 12 feet. (4.) A Water-Mill was another 
requisite; and that of this barony, on the Moor Burn, is called ‘‘ The 
Mill of Beith,” distant from the Grange to the north-east about a mile ; 
and as there is at this place a very deep cascade, the site of the mill must 
have been chosen on that account.’ 


1 This burn is not only the boundary of the barony of Beith on the north through- 
out, but a county boundary—Renfrew, originally a barony, and now a county, being 
on its north side, and the principal inheritance of the High Stewards of Scotland. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ANTIQUITIES NEAR LOCH ETIVE. Parr IV. 
By R. ANGUS SMITH, Pu.D., F.R.S., F.S.A. Scor. 


I did not expect to address the Society again on a subject which has 
occupied a considerable part of three communications. It is, however, 
one which, to my eyes, grows very much in interest, because it affords the 
best prospect I know of obtaining a clue to the time of erection of 
vitrified forts, and may lead to the verification of many dates and facts. 
I have ventured to adopt, or at least to hold provisionally, the opinion 
that the vitrified fort of Dun Mac Uisneachan was inhabited in the early 
centuries of our era. We need not be desirous to define particularly the 
date to a century or two. ‘Traditions and the dawnings of history, like 
the fancies of childhood, are mixed with the real and the ideal, whilst 
time and place are not very distinctly bounded. 

It was interesting to obtain a vitrified site to which any faintest clue of 
occupation was attached, and I am unwilling to let it go so long as any 
help can be obtained from farther searching. Circumstances unfortunately 
prevented much digging this year (1874), but enough was done to show 
that it was no Roman camp; and all doubt may henceforth be put aside 
that it was a dwelling-place carefully built and fortified by people of 
another civilisation. All fancies about earthquakes, volcanoes, and lght- 
ning, go also from the site—fancies which I would not mention had they 
not been entertained by men whose opinions are to be respected on other 
subjects. 

The hill on which is the Dun is long in proportion to its breadth. The 
top is pretty well defined, as the sides are almost everywhere either very 
steep or actually precipitous. The length is 250 yards, its breadth at the 
most 50. The broader part is near the west, and looks on the Bay of 
Ardnamuic, with a magnificent view around. This part is most fitted for 
habitation, and has been most inhabited; it is also farther from the 
side where the rise is more gradual and an attack easier, as at the east. 
Here were the houses built, or at least the more important, and here were 
the meals, as sufficient remains show. On the north of this part are natural 
walls, one may say, as well as on the south, and between these, well 
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defended from the storms, the principal dwellings were built. On the 
west there was a space of nearly 40 yards before reaching the precipice 
that formed the boundary on the shore. The central living place was 30 
yards broad by about 45 long. 

The debris was not rich, except in bones of common animals; but 
here were found the iron brooch of a previous paper, the mica, and the 
bronze wire. On the eastern side a mound seemed to be natural, and only 
an accident led me to doubt this. It was found to be the remains of a 
strong wall regularly built, and defending the inner part of the fort even 
after the rest of the enclosure, or top of the hill to the east, might be taken. 
About 6 feet high of the debris are remaining, but they slope down 
gradually, and are covered with grass. The inside was not so high as the 
outside of the wall, There was an inner wall, apparently more carefully 
built than the outer, and more of a house wall than a fort wall. This 
inner wall followed the form of the ground, and did not form rectangular 
apartments. The enclosure, however, is not all dug up. ‘There was an 
entrance to it from the western court, as we may call it, through a narrow 
passage. 

Vitrified walls are found along the outer edge of the hill in most places, 
and on the western part an inner wall runs along them, the breadth and 
space between being about 9 feet. ‘The vitrifaction is never carried 
inside, where a more refined work was required. The vitrified wall is not 
built on absolute precipices, but on those parts difficult to scale. The 
cross walls, even those defeuding the central or high enclosure from the 
camp, are not vitrified. 

At a point of the northern wall was dug up a piece of enamelled bronze, 
about 14 inch wide. It seems to have served as a cap for something, as 
there is a hollow on one side by which it may have fitted. On the other 
are concentric circles, the hollows being filled with enamel, and that of a 
red colour, whilst the centre piece is of a slight yellow. It belongs to the 
class called champlevé. Ornaments of concentric circles are by no means 
uncommon in the drawings of Stockholm bronze objects by Professor 
Montelius of Stockholm, but the enamel points rather to Celtic art, without 
determining the century. It is well, however, to have some indication 
of origin. Concentric circles are very ancient ornaments, whether we look 
on the ancient sculptures of this and neighbouring countries or to the 
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remains in Schliemann’s Trojan Collection, as in p. 137 and on plate xlvii. 
(where also circles of depressions are seen, although on a small scale, 
not unlike northern cups and circles as on p. 235, English edition). 
The circles have enamel reddened with the green oxide of copper. The 
yellow central piece is very like that used a goed deal by the Japanese, 
and said to contain silver. ‘The piece is so small that I am unwilling to 
destroy any; besides, it is entire, whilst the enamel of the circles has 
come out to a large extent. 

I shall postpone sending the plan of the fort until it is more complete. 
These points are made out :— 

(1.) The weaker parts of the dun were walled, the outer wall, or part of 
wall, being vitrified. 

(2.) The wall of the western part is double; the outer being vitrified, 
the inner built, 9 feet being the distance from surface to surface. 

(3.) The interior walls were built without mortar, whether they were 
cross walls or formed lining to the outer wall. 

(4.) The eastern wall of the inhabited part had been rebuilt, partly at 
least, by using some of the waste of the vitrified part. 

(5.) The occupation continued after the ruin of the chief structure, 
perhaps by stragglers, or as poorer cottages now linger about ruins. 

(6.) The act of living in a vitrified fort does not prove that the same 
people built it. It may have been built for the Uisneachs, and as more 
than one fort of this kind is connected with their name, it does not appear 
as if they came accidentally to one. 

(7.) Vitrified forts are not common in Ireland, and the improbability of 
the Uisneachs bringing the plan or custom over is great; indeed, we may 
say that they certainly did not. It is probable that the forts were built 
for them by the people of Alba, it being the fashionable mode of building 
at the time for important people. I am not inclined to look at anything 
mythical in the name when more than one are called after Deirdre. The 
word myth is not a very definite one as used by antiquarians, and often 
denotes merely a fact which has lost its original clearness. 

(8.) The vitrified fort was introduced by men who understood the mode 
of putting stones together in layers. A part of the vitrified mass zn situ 
was overlying a built portion of a wall. 

The system, as I before indicated, was evidently introduced for want of 
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stones large enough to make a firm foundation, or for want of convenience 
for cutting them, or of ability. It was probably the custom to vitrify to 
about the height of a man, putting looser stones above that, as we do not 
find high walls. There seems to have been no desire to form a nucleus 
over which to build; such an outer coating would have required very exact 
building, and the amount of vitrified matter is not at all stinted in certain 
places. It was to a large extent a successful mode of building, but so 
extravagant as to last only for a short time; the fuel of a county would 
soon be expended. It might have been devised by men who had been 
accustomed to fortifications made of enormous stones, and not finding 
workmen in this county able to carry out their views, took this method 
of approaching the subject. 

When speaking of this I may mention that I visited this year the fort 
of Perran, near St Brieuc, and was astonished at the amount of vitrified 
matter, although in few parts has the heat been sufficient to cause sufficient 
ageregation. It so far differs from ours as being almost on a plain, and 
the lines almost unbroken. I here quote a portion of a letter received 
from M. Gesl de Bourgogne (President de la Socicté d’Emulation des 
Cotés du Nord), who lives at St Brieuc. He says that in fourteen or 
fifteen diggings he has found Roman bricks under many of the places which 
have been burnt (if we may so translate here his word foyers), and also a 
Germanicus ; he cannot therefore doubt that this camp was made near to 
the time of the Roman occupation of Armorica, and not after. This, he 
says, is confirmed by finding a fibula of the Frank. period, but neither 
bronze nor polished stone weapons or ornaments. There were but few 
scraps of iron, and these highly oxidised. He is inclined to believe that 
the fort was made by invaders from the north about the end of the fourth 
or in the fifth century, perhaps Frisians. Perran is also Cornish. 

The vitrified fort is rare in France, and was probably introduced, as 
indicated, by incursionists ; but who these were is not very clear, although 
it is extremely interesting to have this testimony to the period as not 
being out of the region of historical investigation, and it is remarkable 
how many things come nearer when examined. We have been rather 
liberal with our millions of years. 

Although by no means prepared with conclusions on vitrified forts,— 
places which require much study,—it is difficult to avoid some cbserva- 
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tions of a general kind, which are now sufficiently obvious. The vitrified 
fort did not come from Ireland. There are many in Scotland, but only a 
few in Ireland, and these few are near to Scotland, where they are found 
in the very east. It is next to certain that they spread from the east to 
the west, and reached only feebly the north of Ireland. (The north of 
Scotland must be included in the east, but the true north has no exten- 
sion for our speculations.) We are led from their distribution to look to 
a population in the east of Scotland either inventing new arts or receiving 
them by holding communication with foreigners, if not by receiving these 
as immigrants, voluntary or otherwise. 

The same remarks may be made regarding brochs. There is no proof 
of their coming from the west, or rather the contrary is clear, and we are 
driven to the east and north. 

If again we examine the position of the peculiar Scottish sculptures, so 
magnificently shown in Dr Stuart’s volumes, we find that the east part is 
their centre of emanation. 

We have no proof, however, that these three peculiar customs came 
to the east of the country from any foreign shore. Ireland and Scandi- 
navia, the nearest coasts, cannot be held as the origin, neither can 
England in the south. We require some new source for Scottish 
antiquities of the kind, or we must give the inhabitants an amount of 
originality rarely if ever attained at the then stage of development of a 
nation. 

I think it more probable that the ideas were modified from imported 
ones, and the question occurs, How did people manage to alight on the 
north-east unless they were Scandinavians? Before we suppose anything, 
let us look to the earliest navigator who described his voyage here, 
although that account remains for us only in poor fragments. 

Pytheas, about 340 B.c., came to explore the western and northern 
regions, and he found it more natural to come up the eastern side of 
Britain, although he came direct from Marseilles, and of course along 
Spain. It is not surprising if we consider that it requires a very bold 
seaman to go direct from Spain or France to Ireland or Cornwall, because 
nothing is seen for a long time; whereas, by keeping the Continental 
coast, a sight of Kent is obtained, and the road to the north is opened— 
on a sea, too, which is less frequently agitated than the Atlantic, although 
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violent enough at times. I am inclined to think, therefore, that the 
natural road to Scotland, even from the Mediterranean, was by the east. 
This does not deny that some better sailors had previously learnt the 
western road, and attained Ireland. Men had been in Britain from the 
Mediterranean before Pytheas. So natural did this way mentioned seem 
that the north of Scotland is in Ptolemy’s map turned directly east, as if 
. projecting into the German Ocean, although Pytheas, much earlier, does 
not seem to have made this mistake. 

The remarks regarding that navigator’s journey are founded on the 
book “ Pytheas und die Geographie seiner Zeit,” by Joachim Lelewel, the 
German edition. 

It may also be said that the new ideas which we trace in these arts 
may have come through Eastern Europe by some narrow tract not hitherto 
observed. ‘The numerous emigrations have certainly not all had their 
historians, and certain families or small tribes may have had their own 
usages not cared for by larger populations. Although this is most pro- 
bable, no such road is proved as bringing the new habits, and the facility 
of reaching Scotland, even from Gibraltar, in preference to Ireland, at 
least for inexperienced people, is simply a well-attested fact. At any 
rate, it is clear that in three cases at least new ideas have come, and 
these the most striking peculiarities in the arts, and not one of them 
is from Ireland. 

Whilst on this subject I may mention another point, which, however, 
deserves a long study and separate treatment. I am inclined to account 
for the peculiarities of the Scottish countenance by similar immigrations on 
the east, feeling perfectly satisfied that there is something not found either 
in the rest of Britain or in Ireland. I am, of course, perfectly aware 
that Scotland also contains abundance of the countenance of the Irish 
Celt or Scot, and have observed also those peculiarities which are seen in 
Iceland, Denmark, and Germany. The examination of this part of 
physiognomy relating to expression has been hitherto made too roughly, 
perhaps it will reveal some of the least delible characteristics of a face, 
The examination of skulls has not been successful; the bone is by no 
means the great characteristic of man, nor, so far as I know, has it ever 
been shown that any particular character of nerve or muscle is essentially 
connected with a certain form of bone. The progress of development 
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seems to be in the parts not hitherto put under the full dominion of the 
microscope. Skulls of men, who would be known at once to be savage 
from the undeveloped face, are riddles to us. We cannot find the speak- 
ing faces of the past, but we may trace characteristics through a popula- 
tion. The Rev. Dr M‘Lauchlan has made observations on the tone of 
voice, and it is extremely probable that it is one of the very permanent 
remainders, resisting expulsion even with a change of language, and . 
keeping its place in defiance. I hope he will proceed with the inquiry, 
but shall be glad also if some one would take up the question of physiog- 
nomy in its ordinary meaning, attending to the points that strike the 
most common observers, and such perhaps as the inferior animals would 
notice as well as those left for scientific man only. The face shows the 
spirit and the fine results obtained by the invisible movements of those 
atoms or molecules which we cannot directly watch. 

Those who care to begin this will find some very interesting observa- 
tions in a paper by Dr Beddoe, and his paper on the Size and Weight of 
Man in Various Countries is one of wonderful interest. He would do 
wonders if he gave himself to the subject. 

Before I leave the fort for the year, I would mention an additional 
name of interest, and tending to illustrate the chief legend. It was given 
me by Mr Duncan Clerk of Oban. There is a large stone near Bunawe, 
towards the west, near the loch, and this has received the name of 
Clachmanessa ; does this mean a stone named in honour of Nessa? Con- 
cobhar Mac Nessa was the king of Ulster, for fear of whom the Uisneachs 
came to Loch Etive. Nessa was a strong-minded woman, his mother, 
who put him on the throne. This stone is almost exactly opposite the 
remains of dwellings connected in tradition with an Ulster lady, and pre- 
viously mentioned. She is called the daughter of the king of Ulster, 
and we need not wonder that the exact relationship is not remembered. 

It is the custom to call great stones here after the people of the day, 
There is a great boulder dedicated to Rob Roy, and a stone pillar set up 
to the Duke of Wellington on hearing of the battle of Waterloo,—or 
perhaps it was for the battle itself,—the first monument of the kind 
raised in all probability, as it was immediately on receipt of the news, 
and one of the latest specimens of an old habit of publicly erecting 
unpolished and unworked stones as memorials. There seems little reason 
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to doubt that, in a similar way, when Conor Mac Nessa was famed in 
Treland, and when the Uisneachs brought over the fame of him and his 
mother, that some object would be held as a remembrance of one to 
whom they were still attached. Regarding the time before this family 
came, and after they left, I know of nothing to connect Nessa or Mac 
Nessa with Loch Etive but such remains as buildings, and the still more 
wonderful exactness of many names fixed on places and on such natural 
objects as this and the Grianan of Deirdre. 


IV. 


NOTICE OF EXCAVATIONS IN THE BORNESS CAVE IN THE SUMMER 
OF 1874. SUPPLEMENTARY TO PREVIOUS NOTICE. WITH PLANS 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS. By W. BRUCE CLARKE, Esq., B.A., F.S.A. Scor. 


On August 3, 1874, excavations were again commenced at the Borness 
Cave. 

Thus far the main body of the cave had been excavated to the depth 
of 3 feet, with the exception of the narrower portion at the end, which 
has been spoken of as the passage. Besides this a few hard portions of 
breccia remained to be cleared out round the edges. 

The vertical face of the earth which was presented to view at the 
_ entrance of the passage was about 3 feet 9 inches in height, for just at 
the back of the cave the earth sloped upwards slightly before it was 
disturbed. In order, therefore, to make the upper or A layer of the pas- 
sage accord the A layer of the main chamber, it was decided to take off 
1 foot 9 inches in that layer, leaving the remaining 2 feet for B and C. 

As the passage was so narrow and irregular, it was decided to take out 
the whole width in each layer at once, and not to subdivide the several 
parallels, as had been done where the width was considerably greater. 

To work in the passage, however, was no easy matter, for the roof was 
so low that it was impossible to stand upright, or to wield any ordinary ~ 
tool; and to crown other difficulties, a very considerable amount of 
breccia was encountered. However, after renewed attacks for some days, 


1 See the accounts of the previous excavations in the Proceedings, Vol. X. p. 476. 
VOL, XI. PART I. U 
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the passage was completely emptied, and the results of the excavation 
were very satisfactory, some new light being thrown on several questions, 
which will be alluded to hereafter. | 

Bones, implements, shells, and charcoal were found heaped together, 
just as in the other parts of the cave, the latter occurring even at the 
furthest extremity, which was too narrow to admit any one but a small 
boy. In the lower parts of the passage, particularly at the far extremity, 
very large and flattened stones were found lying in situ. After the com- 
pletion of the passage, the remains of breccia at the sides of the cave itself 
were removed, and finally the stalagmite and breccia rampart at the mouth 
was attacked. 

Thus far all the attempts to blast it with powder, or break it up with 
hammers and pickaxes, had made but little impression on it. This year, 
however, a new substance, Mackie’s patent cotton gunpowder, one of the 
most powerful explosives known, was called into requisition. After a few 
preliminary unsuccessful trials, some tin cartridge cases were made, and the 
powder was fired by means of a detonator, into which an ordinary piece 
of fuse was inserted and lighted in the usual way. So effective did one 
charge in particular prove, which was deeply buried in the solid stalag- 
mite, that with about 2 ounces of the blasting powder nearly a ton of 
stalagmite was removed. One great objection, however, to removing 
large masses in this manner, is the impossibility cf determining subse- 
quently the exact locality of any specimen that happens to be dislodged, and 
so, later in the season, another method of working the stalagmite, viz., by 
large iron wedges, was tried with’great success. By this means considerable 
pieces of stalagmite can be wedged off at once, and at the same time the 
exact position of every object is just as easily known as if it were buried 
in cave earth. After the stalagmite was thus removed, it was in most 
cases broken up, so that no object should, if possible, fail to attract a due 
attention. 

When the rampart was broken into, it proved to be very far from homo- 
geneous in texture. Instead of being entirely composed of granular stalag- 
mite, masses of breccia were here and there found intermingled with it, 
and in other places were large holes. The breccia had in most, if not all, 
cases been covered over with a layer of stalagmite subsequently, and had 
thus given rise to a wrong idea respecting the constitution of the rampart. 
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Bones and charcoal occurred in fair abundance in the breccia of the ram- 
part, just as in the breccia from the rest of the cave, and even in the 
solid stalagmite itself some bones have occurred. 

The most important discovery, however, of the year perhaps is, that 
of two fragments of human skull, one of which was found in solid stalag- 
mite, and the other in the rampart of breccia. Their exact position is 
indicated in the plan. These portions are very fragmentary, one consist- 
ing of a bit of frontal bone, with a part of the orbit remaining, and the 
other of a parietal bone. Both apparently belong to a child under two years 
of age. 

In addition to these remains, two other human bones have occurred in 
_ the fifth. parallel of the C layer, where they were found lying close under 
the side wall of the cave. One is the lower end of a child’s femur, and 
would probably have belonged to an individual of much the same age as 
that denoted by the skull fragments. 

_ The remaining fragment is a humerus, both ends of which are gone, 
and thus it is impossible to identify its age with accuracy, but from its 
size it is undoubtedly almost, if not quite, adult. There are no distinct 
marks of gnawing on it, such as to lead one to infer that its ends had 
been bitten off by a beast of prey. 

The other bones differ but little from those which were found in the 
previous year, excepting only that the occurrence of goat, about which there 
were previously some uncertainty, has now been placed beyond all doubt, 
by some perfect metacarpal and metatarsal bones, not to speak of a horn 
core, which have been obtained from the passage. 

The bones of the ox have been shown by Dr Smith to belong to 
the form Bos longifrons, a small ox whose remains are very widely 
distributed." 

Some of the charcoal from the cave has been submitted to Mr Car- 
ruthers of the British Museum, and some of it has been identified by 
him. At present only two species have been made out, viz.— 


Quercus Robur, Linn., ; : Common Oak. 
Salix sp.? . : , Willow. 


* Vide Proc. Soe. Ant. Scot., Vol. IX. p. 624. 
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Besides these, some fragments of heather but little charred have been 
obtained from the passage. 

Mr Hunt has photographed the more important of the implements 
which were revealed by the autumn’s excavations, and also one of the 
fragments of human skull. The position of both fragments is shown in 
his plan. 

No. 178 is seen to be perforated in the centre, and to have a groove 
round its circumference, which at the edge is slightly serrated. It may 
have been used as a net-weight, but it seems somewhat small for such a 
purpose. 

No. 180 is very similar to No. 111, figured in Plate XVIII. of Vol. X. 

No 179 is a piece of Roman Samian ware; it is a good typical piece, 
but does not possess any figures, such as are sometimes present. This 
object is very interesting, as it accords well with the evidence as to date 
which was afforded by the other remains. 

No. 177 ne Fe the only flint chip which has hitherto been met with. 
This chip (1 x } inch) possesses a peculiar interest, inasmuch as, like the 
Samian ware, it shows that its original possessors were given to exchange 
or barter in some fashion, for flint does not occur naturally anywhere in 
the neighbourhood. Professor Geikie has been kind enough to supply 
me with an account of some of the localities in which flint occurs in 
Scotland. Flint is found in a brecciated bed underlying the basalts of 
the Trismore of Carsaig in the Isle of Mull; in boulder clay; in the basin 
of the Forth; and abundantly in the north of Scotland, between Inver- 
ness and Peterhead; though, as Professor Geikie adds, it is by no means 
certain that any of these localities furnished the flint in question. Many 
of the flints from these localities are far too brittle to be used for the 
manufacture of flakes. Mr John Evans, in describing the manufacture? 
of gun-flints, draws attention to the necessity of procuring fresh flints, 
because they flake much more easily. A manufactory? of flint imple- 
ments has been recorded at the confluence of the Leochel and the Don in 
Aberdeenshire, which may perhaps account for this flake, or it may have 
been brought from the southern parts of England. 


' Vide Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, p. 17 (1872). 
* Vide Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., Vol. IV. p. 385. 
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The remaining objects possess no very remarkable interest. 

No. 188 is a similar form to Nos. 6, 71, 102, 137 (vide Plate XXI. in 
Vol. X.) 

Similarly, No. 168 is a portion of a comb, and Nos. 181, 144, resemble 
such forms as 132, &., on Plate XIX. of Vol. X. 

No. 174 is a small piece of bronze. 

From these few notes on the fruits of last year’s excavations, it will 
be seen that the Borness cave continues to yield new and interesting 
results. Should no unusual difficulties be encountered in this year’s 
work, the committee are in hopes that the cave may be completely 
emptied, and the remaining facts of interest that may be elicited will 
then be laid before the Society. 


V. 


NOTICE OF TWO CISTS ON THE FARM OF ANTABRECK, NORTH 
RONALDSAY, ORKNEY. By Dr WILLIAM TRAILL oF Woopwicx, 
Corr. Mem. S.A. Scor. 


Two stone cists were recently found at the farm of Antabreck, in the 
island of North Ronaldsay, Orkney. The farm is not nearer to the sea 
than three-quarters of a mile. The field where the cists were found 
consists of a clay loam, sufficiently impervious to moisture to have kept 
the interior of the cists remarkably free from water or other extraneous 
substances. 

The sketch I have sent shows the general position and appearance of 
the two cists, which were only about 1 foot below the surface of the 
ground. 

The smaller cist was 2 feet by 24, and 18 inches deep. It contained 
portions-of two skeletons and a very little brown earth, that may have 
fallen in while opening it. There were three thigh bones, two arm 
bones (a radius and ulna), fragments of skulls and vertebra, &c. 

The other cist, contiguous to the first, was 4 feet 5 inches long by 2 
feet 4 inches wide, and 2 feet 5 inches deep. ‘The flagstones of which it 
was composed were more perfectly rectangular in shape, and more 
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carefully dressed, as if by a skilled mason. It contained a heap of ashes, 
apparently of wood, which seemed as undisturbed as when they were 
originally deposited there. So fresh did they appear, that it was difficult 
to divest one’s self of the impression that they had been smouldering only 
a short time before. The west end of the heap of ashes was a good deal 
incrusted with oxide of iron. Some small fragments of half-calcined 
human bones and teeth were found among the ashes. The entire mass 
of burnt material appears to have been laid upon coarse cloth or inter- 
laced rushes, portions of which could be distinguished on the floor of 
the cist so decayed that it was almost impossible to take it up without 
destroying it. I, however, secured a small fragment, along with a little 
of the ashes; after which the covering stones were carefully replaced and 
covered with earth as before. 


aa & 


NOTICE OF STONE CISTS, Erc., FOUND ON BARNHILL LINKS, NEAR 
BROUGHTY-FERRY. By A. J. WARDEN, Esq., F.S.A., Scor. 


While forming a new street on the Links of Barnhill, to the north of 
the public road which leads from Broughty-Ferry to Monifieth, in March 
1875, the workmen came accidentally upon a cist, which was about four 
feet below the surface, and composed of four stone slabs set on end, with 
a cover over the whole. This cist was about 3 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet 
wide, and 3 feet 4 inches in length, It contained a skull and other human 
bones, also an urn. The skull, which was pretty entire, measured 22 
inches round the frontal bone. 

A second cist, found to the east of the former, appeared to be divided 
into two compartments. It was 3 feet 4 inches long, 3 feet wide, and 2 
feet high ; the sides and ends were formed of rough slabs, and a slab of 
the same sort was placed in the centre by way of division. One slab (3 
feet 2 by 4 feet), somewhat lozenge-shaped, covered this double cist. It 
was 3 feet 6 inches below the surface: and while one of the divisions 
was empty, the other contained an urn, a human skull, and other bones. 
This skull was about half an inch less in circumference than the one 
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above noticed. In both cases the urns were in the west end of the cists ; 
and in the latter cist was found a small flint, with sharp circular edge. 
One of the urns is of coarse clay, half-inch thick, 5 inches high, 17 inches 
in circumference at the top, and 14 at the bottom, but without ornament. 
The other, which is ornamented with the dog-tooth pattern, &., is 5 
inches high, and 214 inches in circumference at the widest part. 

A third cist, 2 feet 2 inches long, 1 foot 2 inches wide, and 14 foot 
high, about 24 feet below the surface, was found to the south-west of the 
last mentioned, but contained no remains. A fourth, which was upwards 
of 3 feet below the surface, lay to the north of the other. It measured 
3 feet 8 in length, 2 feet 1 in width, and 2 feet 4 in height ; was covered 
with a large flag, 44 inches thick. It contained a skeleton, lying upon 
its left side, with face to the north, and the lower extremities were 
doubled up towards the breast. The right thigh and right arm bones 
were uppermost, and each at first sight seemed to be closely tied or wound 
round by some fibrous substance somewhat resembling a tarred hemp 
string. There was a circular hole in the back of the skull, about an inch 
in diameter. In the particular of the apparent tying of the forearm and 
thigh bones, “‘ the find” is possibly unique, and the cause of this, as well 
as the hole in the skull, are open to conjecture. This skeleton, which is 
certainly an object of more than common interest, was removed in situ 
from the cist ; and this was effected by pushing a sheet of iron below the 
skeleton, an appliance which was kindly furnished by Mr James F. Low 
of the Monifieth Foundry. The skeleton is thus preserved in the 
Museum of the Albert Institute of Dundee ; also the urns, We. 

But apart from these relics of the past, another interesting object was 
discovered in an adjoining cairn, to the immediate east of the new road- 
way. ‘The cairn, which is about 7 feet in height and about 45 feet in 
circumference at the base, was excavated about the same time as the cists 
were discovered. It was found to be composed of earth and loose stones ; 
and near the middle of it, about 3 feet below the surface, was found a 
stone coffin, shaped pretty like the coffins of the present day. It was 
about 64 feet long, from 1 foot 8 to 2 feet wide, and 1 foot 4 inches deep. 
The covering and sides had fallen in, and the coffin, which contained a 
human skeleton in a much disturbed and distorted condition, was 
filled with earth. It had possibly been disturbed at some previous date. 
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The property upon which these discoveries were made belongs to the 
Earl of Dalhousie, and the excavations were conducted in the presence of 
members of the Society of Antiquaries and others. Photographs of the 
urns, and the cists containing the skeleton, were made at the cost of the 
Society, and were forwarded along with this paper. 

These discoveries were made upon a rising ground about 400 yards 
from the River Tay, and notices of the early history of the locality are 
given in Proceedings, Vol. II. p. 442. 


This being the concluding meeting of the Session, thanks were given 
to the Office-Bearers, and the Society then adjourned to the commence- 
ment of next Session, on St Andrew’s Day, 30th November 1875. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON SMALL ORNAMENTED STONE BALLS FOUND 
IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF SCOTLAND, Etc. By JOHN ALEXANDER 
SMITH, M.D., F.R.S.E., Erc. (SEE p. 29.) 


On the Incised Ornamentation of the Stone Ball found at Glasterlaw, 
Friockheim, Forfarshire, §c.—Since the paper on the small Stone Balls 
was read, Dr J. C. Howden has been able to send me for examination 
the stone ball found at Glasterlaw, which I have already partially de- 
scribed. This ball was found on the farm of Freelands at Glasterlaw, 
and is of a blackish colour externally, but shows a white colour where 
chipped; it seems to be formed of a fine-grained clay-slate, like the 
ornamented stone balls found at Towie and Elgin. 





Stone Ball found at F reclands, Glasterlaw (2,5; inches in diameter). 


The six projecting discs of this ball are small compared to the diameter 
of the ball, and as already mentioned, the interspaces between them are 
therefore much larger than usual. The circular discs are plain or un- 
ornamented, and project rather unsymmetrically from the surface of the 
ball. The large interspaces between the discs are on one side of the 
ball partially covered with two incised patterns. One of these is a 
double spiral figure, both spirals proceeding from the opposite sides of 
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the same central spot, and increasing outwards until they adjoin one of 
the projecting discs; it measures nearly an inch across in its greatest 
diameter. The other figure is a series of three rudely formed triangles, 
one enclosed within another, the outer measuring two inches across 
the base and an inch and a half in height. (See the annexed figure.) 
There are one or two slight scratches on the other interspaces of this ball, 
which look at first sight like rudely formed letters; these, however, are 
not cut in the bold way that the ornamental patterns are, and from their 
undecided character are probably mere accidental scratches of a later date. 
Similar triangular figures to those on this ball, but of less size and regu- 
larity, are cut on some of the other balls, already described, apparently to 
fill up the spaces between the circular discs; as in one of those now in 
the Perth Museum (see. Plate I. fig. 5). 





Stone found at Eday, Orkney (3 feet 6 inches long). 


The spiral figure or volute occurs, as already shown, in a series of 
more complex figures on the stone ball with four discs found at Towie, 
Aberdeenshire. Compound and simple volutes are also cut on the some- 
what similar ball, with four projecting discs, at pisisle (see figures of these 
balls, p. 44, and Plate I. fig. 4). 

These spirals or volutes occur both in single and compound forms, 
as favourite figures cut, generally of a large size, on various rude sculp- 
tured stones found in different parts of the country. I subjoin a sketch 
of a stone found in what was popularly called a Pict’s House, in the 
island of Eday, Orkney, and now preserved in our Museum, which 
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shows a couple of volutes, and along with them the more common 
figures of concentric circles, also incised on its surface.1 

A similar style of incised volute and spiral ornamentation also occurs 
sculptured, on a large scale, on various stones found in the chambered 
tumuli of New Grange and Dowth, on the Boyne, not far from Drogheda, 
Ireland. Sir James Simpson described as his seventh type of sculptur- 
ing—‘‘ Concentric Circular lines of the Form of a Spiral or Volute.” He 
says, “‘ The volute or spiral is perhaps the rarest of the forms of circular 
ring cuttings in Great Britain; but this type seems common on the 
incised stones of Ireland and Brittany.” (See Sir James Y. Simpson’s 
paper in Vol. VI. of our Proceedings, “On Ancient Sculpturings of 
Cups and Concentric Rings,” &c. p. 7.) 

The presence of this same style of ornament, though necessarily on a 
small scale, on these different stone balls, which I believe to be the stone 
heads of maces, is therefore of considerable interest. It shows either the 
very long-continued use and fashion of a favourite style of simple orna- 
ment; or it may also suggest at least the possibility that some of these 
ruder stones and chambered cairns, which display the same style of orna- 
ment sculptured so abundantly, may actually turn out not to belong to 
such a very remote age as has been generally assigned to them by 
antiquaries, but really to a comparatively recent period. 

In either view, the fact of the correspondence of the ornament on 
these stone balls, some of which may date from about the period of the 
Norman conquest, and on the rude sculptured stones, which have been 
generally considered to belong to a period of remote antiquity, is at least 
curious and well worthy of notice. 


Stone Balls found at East Braikie, Forfarshire, and Tullo of Garvock, 
Kincardineshire.—Dr Howden was also polite enough to send me 
the stone balls found at East Braikie and Tullo of Garvock, already 
described. Placing the first of these balls before me resting on one of its 
four discs, the other three rise up towards the top of the ball, and are 
deeply grooved between, suggesting how easily it might be fixed or tied, 
in this way, to the top of a short wooden handle. While the latter ball, 
with only three projecting discs, though ruder in character, and less 


1 Proe, Soe. Antiq. Scot., Vol. IV. p. 185. 
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recular in form, has a large disc below and two side by side above, with 
still deeper grooves between them, which could easily accommodate a 
strong thong or tie to fix it also on its wooden handle. Thus treated, 
these stone balls would make most efficient maces, which, either thrown 
from or struck with the hand of a strong man, would be very formidable 
weapons indeed. 


Stone Bulls found at Strathwilkie, and Buckhall, Aberdeenshire.— 
Dr Andrew Robertson, F.S.A., Scot., &e., of Hopewell, Tarland, Aber- 
deenshire, has recently informed me that both of these stone balls, already 
described, and now preserved at Balmoral, nearly correspond in weight. 
The former weighing one pound two ounces and a half, and the latter one 
pound two ounces. 


Stone Balls, Museum, Perthshire.—Quite recently I have been favoured 
with a letter from Dr John Bower, Montreal Cottage, the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Literary and Antiquarian Society, Perth, who has been carefully 
examining the old records of the Society for me, and has at last discovered 
the forgotten history of the three ornamented stone balls now preserved 
in the Museum at Perth. 

Two of these -balls were presented to the Museum by John Murray, 
jun., Esq. of Murrayshall, in November 1832; and in reply to recent 
inquiries, J. Murray Graham of Murrayshall, Esq., writes, that these stone 
balls, presented by him to the Perth Museum, “were found in the fields | 
between Murrayshall and New Scone, that is, in the lower part of the 
valley of Strathmore between the Sidlaw Hills and the Tay.” Mr Murray 
Graham adds, “I had a bullet of stone of the same kind given me a few 
years since by a cottager.” 

The third one was presented to the Perth Museum in January 1841, 
by Mr Crawford, Scone, and was described as a “curious stone ball, 
found in the bed of the Tay in the course of the dredging operations.” 

Dr Bower has thus the pleasure of identifying all of these interesting 
stone balls as having been found in the county of Perth. 


Methlick, Aberdeenshire (with 6 Dises.\—To the courtesy of the Rev. 
Dr James White, manse of Methlick, Aberdeenshire, F am indebted for 
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the opportunity of examining a fine specimen of a regularly formed stone 
ball in his possession. It is stated to have been turned up by the plough 
some forty or fifty years ago, on the farm of Bracklay, in the parish of 
Methlick. The ball has six circular discs projecting from its surface. 
These six discs are rounded in outline and deeply cut into the ball, they 
are uncrnamented, and vary slightly in size, each measuring about 14 inch 
in diameter. One disc is rather larger (13 inches) and more projecting than 
the others, and to it probably a handle was attached; the other discs show 
slightly rubbed surfaces on their sides, as if from the presence of the tie 
which might have attached the ball to a handle. ' 

The ball is formed of a compact crystalline and weathered greenstone. 

It measures three inches in diameter, and weighs one pound avoirdupois. 


Moss of Cree, Wigtownshire (with 6 Discs).—T. B, Grierson, Esq., 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, has kindly sent me a sketch of an ornamented 
stone ball now in his museum. It was found, Dr Grierson informs me, 
about the year 1848, by Joseph Ferguson, when cutting peats in the Moss 
of Cree, and the ball was noticed by him lying among the gravel at the 
bottom of the moss. . 

This stone ball is formed of a white compact quartz rock, it is tolerably 
regular in form, and has six projecting circular discs cut on its surface, 
(each disc measures about 1? inches in diameter), leaving thus consider- 
able interspaces between them. The discs are polished smooth and the 
hollowed interspaces are roughened in character ; this would, of course, 
strengthen the hold of any thong or tie passed over them to fix the ball 
to a handle. 

The ball measures 9 inches in circumference, and weighs a little more 
_(two drachms troy) than a pound avoirdupois. 


Stone Weapon or Ball from New Guinea.—Mr Joseph Anderson tells 
me he saw recently in the Museum of Dundee a stone weapon brought 
from New Guinea, which seemed closely allied to some of these stone 
maces. It was, however, pierced through with a hole evidently for 
attaching it to a handle, corresponding in this way to one of those 
already described as found in an underground building at Skara, Skaill, 
Orkney. This rounded stone measured 44 inches in diameter, was flattened 
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on two of its sides, and was cut into a series of three rows of rather 
angular knobs projecting from its surface, somewhat like the style of the 
heads of some of the wooden clubs of the Fiji islanders. 


Stone Balls or Weapons from Niue or Savage Island, and the Sandwich 
Islands, Pacifie Ocean.—Rounded and carefully smoothed stones about 
the size of cricket-balls, formed of stalagmite found in caves on the 
Island, are used as missiles in war by the natives of Niue or Savage 
Island, lying between the Hervey and Tongan groups, in the Pacific 
Ocean. They hurl these balls from the “hand with wonderful force and 
accuracy, not using the sling as is the case with so many Polynesian 
tribes.” A specimen of one of these stone balls is in the Museum of 
Science and Art here. It is formed of a compact stalagmitic rock, and is 
very smooth and globular in shape, but slightly pointed at its opposite 
poles, this diameter (measuring 4? inches) being thus rather longer than 
the other, which measures 3$ inches. It weighs 2 lbs. 7 ounces avoir- 
dupois. Other specimens are preserved in the Christy Collection in 
London. 

The celebrated Captain Cook also tells us of the use of other stone 
weapons or balls of considerable weight, in his “ Voyage to the Pacific 
Ocean,” when describing the weapons used by the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands, under the date of February 1778 :— 


“We also suspected they used slings on some occasions; for we got some 
pieces of the hematites, or blood stone, artificially made of an oval shape, 
divided longitudinally, with a narrow groove in the middle of the convex part. 
To this the person, who had one of them, applied a cord of no great thickness, 
but would not part with it, though he had no objection to part with the stone, 
which must prove fatal when thrown with any force, as it weighed a pound. 

“We likewise saw some oval pieces of whetstone well polished, but somewhat 
pointed towards each end, nearly resembling in shape some stones which we had 
seen at New Caledonia in 1774, and used there in their slings.” 


The Locality and Use of the Stone Balls.—These stone balls which, 
with the exception of one found in Ireland, have as yet, as far as I am 
aware, been discovered only in Scotland, have now been recorded as 
found from Dumfriesshire and Wigtownshire in the south of Scotland 
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to the Orkney Islands in the north. The greater number have, however, 
been found in the eastern parts of Scotland; indeed, with the exception 
of one described as found in the Isle of Skye, none have as yet been 
apparently noticed in the more western parts of Scotland. They would 
appear, therefore, to have been principally used in those parts of Scot- 
land where you had perhaps the largest intermixture of the old Saxon 
with the Celtic population of the country. 

I have already shown reasons for believing that some of the stone 
balls found in Scotland were the heads of maces, and that these maces 
were also frequently used as missiles thrown by the hand. When 
referring to the resemblance of these maces to the short knobbed wooden 
club of the Fiji Islander, I should have mentioned that it is named a 
throwing club Ula, the act of throwing being wlaula.t. The Fijian is 
said to carry two or more of these short clubs stuck in his girdle, ready 
for use in this way. Similar short clubs are also used in a correspond- 
ing way by the natives of Southern Africa. 

It is not impossible that some of the smoother or less cut varieties of 
these stone balls found in Scotland may have been also used simply as 
missiles thrown by the hand. Missiles of at least a somewhat correspond- 
ing character have apparently been used in this way in different and 
distant parts of the world, and even in our own day, as just referred to, 
in Niue or Savage Island. 


1 See ‘‘ Natural History of Man,” by the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 
London, 1870. 8vo. 
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James Drummonp, Esq., R.S.A. 
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Curator of Coins. 
GEORGE Sim, Esq. 
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Messrs EpMonston and Dovauas, 
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The Secretary stated that the Society had lost by death during the past 
year thirteen Fellows and one Corresponding Member, viz : 


Fellows-— 
Entered 
1. Davin Airxen, D.D., Edinburgh, . ; . 1873 
2. Davip Daxers Brack, Esq. of Kergord, . 1852 


3. Cuarurgs F, Bucuan, D.D., Fordoun, : : 1847 
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4, Witi1am Dickson, Esq., Alnwick, : 1867 
. Right Rev. ALEXANDER Penrose Forsss, D.C. iC 
Bishop of the Scottish Episcopal Ghirst: Becht 1870 


or 


6. Rev. THomas Jounsron, Anwoth, ; ; 1869 
7. Hon. Donaup Mackenzis, Lord Macxenzin, : 1846 
8. Witt1aAm Mac.eop, M.D., Ben Rhyding, . : 1861 
9. Ropert Mercer, Esq. of Scotsbank, : ‘ 1862 
10. Rev. Joun Minuiean, A.M., Twynholm, . : 1868 
11. Ropert Re of Iffley, Esq., M.P., : : 1873 
12, WiILuiAM SuHIzt, Esq., Assistant Clerk of Session, 1849 


13, Captain Caarues Stewart, R.A, High Leigh, Cheshire, 1867 


Among the Corresponding Members— 
Grorcs Perriz, F.R.S.N.A., Sheriff-Clerk of Orkney, 1848 


According to the usual custom in this and other Societies, in recording 
in their Proceedings a more or less detailed account of their Deceased 
Members, a few words may be added to the preceding list to serve as 
an Obituary notice. 


Rev. Davip AiTKEN was educated at the University of Edinburgh, and 
licensed by the Presbytery in 1821. After travelling for a few years on 
the Continent he was presented to the Parish of Minto in Roxburghshire 
in 1827. The title of D.D. was conferred on him at Edinburgh in July 
1843. He resigned his parochial charge at Minto in November 1864, 
spending the rest of his life as a resident in Edinburgh; and in his last 
will he made a liberal bequest of L.2500 to the funds of his Alma Mater, 
for the endowment of Fellowships. 


Mr Davip Daxers Brack of Kergord, Brechin, having been appointed 
Town-clerk of Brechin, devoted his attention to collecting materials for an 
interesting little volume of the “ History of Brechin,” published at Brechin 
in 1839. A second edition, corrected and enlarged to the year 1864, was 
published at Edinburgh in 1867, 8vo. Mr Black at this time had re- 
signed his clerkship, and, in his summer visits to his property of Kergord, 
Weisdale, in Shetland, he occupied himself in examining the cairns and 
other antiquities of the district, of which he furnished descriptions to the 
Society. 
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Rev. CHarLes Forbes BucHan was educated at Aberdeen,-and hcensed 
in 1840. He obtained a presentation to the Church of Fordoun, in the 
Mearns in 1846, and had the title of D.D. conferred on him at Aberdeen 
in 1852. His father, Peter Buchan of Peterhead, was a Corresponding mem- 
ber of the Society, and was known as the editor of a Collection of Ancient 
Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland, 2 vols., 1828, post 8vo. 


Mr Witwram Dickson filled the office of Clerk of the Peace at Alnwick, 
and may be reckoned among the many worthy Northumbrian Archzolo- 
gists who have been associated with this Society. In particular, Mr 
Dickson published, with a Translation and Notes, The Pipe Roll in the 
first, second, and third years of the reign of Edward the First, for the 
County of Northumberland, a.p. 1273-1275, in continuation of the series 
printed in Hodgson’s valuable History of that County. Newcastle- 
upon-l'yne, 1854, 4to. 


Bispop Forsrs was the second son of the Honourable Lord Medwin, 
one of the Lords of Session. He was born in Edinburgh in June 1817, 
and educated at Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1844, M.A. in 1846. 
After holding various appointments, he was consecrated in 1847 Bishop 
of Brechin in the Scottish Episcopal Church; and received from Oxford 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. in 1848. His death, in last October, has 
been regarded as a public loss by all parties. One of his recent works, 
displaying great learning and research, is entitled “ Kalendars of Scottish 
Saints, &c.” Edinburgh, 1872, 4to. 


Rey. THomas Jounston, Minister of Anwoth, in the Parish of Kirk- 
cudbright, son of the minister of Dalry in Ayrshire, was licensed in 1837, 
and presented to this parish in the following year. 


Hon; Lor» Mackenzie was the son of Donald Mackenzie, Capt. 21st 
foot, who married a daughter of our old friend and Member, John 
Jamieson D.D., the Scottish Lexicographer. Mr Mackenzie was born in 
1818, and educated in Edinburgh. In the view of following a medical 
profession, after attending the classes in the University, he graduated as 
M.D. in 1838, and in the following year was admitted a Fellow of the 
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College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. It is not unlikely that the great success 
of his maternal uncle, Robert Jamieson, Esq., Advocate, who died in 
1835, may have induced Mr Mackenzie to change his course of life; and 
after duly qualifying himself to practice at the Scottish Bar, he passed as 
Advocate in 1842, became Sheriff of the County of Fife in 1861, and 
raised to'the bench in 1870, but was cut off in thé prime of life, in the 
midst of a successful: career. 


Dr Witt1am Macteop. studied at Edinburgh and took his degree of 
M.D. in 1841. Having settled for practice in Yorkshire, he conducted 
the great Hydropathic establishment near Ilkley (long-celebrated for its 
medicinal spring called Ben Rhydding), which was erected at great expense, 
and is surrounded by about two hundred acres, laid out for pleasure and 
exercise. 


Mr Rozsert Merosr, was the son of James Mercer, Deputy Clerk to 
the Bills, Edinburgh. He was thus connected with, if not the actual 
male representative of, the ancient family of Mercer of Aldie, and the pro- 
prietor of Scotsbank, Selkirkshire. He passed as Writer to the Signet in 
1821; but after a few years he retired from practice. For half a century 
he was known and highly esteemed by most of our artists, and by many 
other friends, for his genial enthusiasm and devoted attachment to art. 


Rev. Joun Miniican, was educated for the church, and after being 
for several years in succession, master of a burgh school, or assistant 
in some other parish, he was ordained minister of Twynholm, in the 
county of Kirkcudbright, in 1855, He took much interest in literary and 
antiquarian researches. It is to be wished that a greater number of our 
Parochial clergy were animated with the same spirit which he displayed in 
all matters connected with the Antiquities of their respective districts, 


Mr Rev was a native of Dunfermline, born in 1831, but educated at 
Glasgow, and was afterwards employed as a merchant at Valparaiso. He 
subsequently proceeded to China, and having realised a considerable 
fortune, came home. He entered at Worcester College, Oxford, where 
he took a B.A. degree in 1860, and M,A. in 1872. Having purchased 
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the property of Iffley, near Oxford, he came forward, unsuccessfully, as a 
candidate to represent in Parliament the Wick burghs in 1870. At the 
general election, however, in 1874, he was returned for the Kirkcaldy burghs. 


Mr Wrt114M SHIELL, a much respected citizen of Edinburgh, belonged 
to the legal profession, and for many years held the office of an assistant- 
clerk in the Second Division of the Court of Session. 


Capt. CHARLES Stewart, of the Royal Artillery, High Leigh, Cheshire. 
He had for many years previous to his becoming a Fellow retired from 
the army on half-pay. 


Grorce Perris, Sheriff Clerk of Orkney, elected a Corresponding 
Member of this Society in 1848, was an indefatigable explorer of the 
archeological remains of his native county. He contributed many 
valuable papers to the publications of the Society, embodying the results 
of his researches among the barrows and brochs of the Orkneys. In the 
course of his long and zealous pursuit of his favourite study, he had 
opened, or assisted in opening, more than a hundred barrows, and 
inspected more than fifty brochs. Of most, if not of all of these, he 
made careful notes and plans. The last work on which he was engaged 
was the complete excavation of a most interesting broch at Scapa, aided 
by a grant from the Rhind Excavation Committee. The account of this 
work, and the plans of the extensive structure, were being prepared for 
the Society at the time of his death. His collection of antiquities, chiefly 
prehistoric, was always freely open to the inspection of strangers visiting 
Kirkwall, and he was ever anxious to interest them in the antiquities of 
the Islands. It was to Mr Petrie’s prompt and disinterested action that 
we owe the preservation entire and intact of the remarkable hoard of 
Silver ornaments at Skaill, in the parish of Sandwick, in 1858. He was 
a Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen, 
and an account of the antiquities of Orkney from his pen, entitled 
“Oldtidslevninger paa Orkencerne,” appears in the Society’s “ Anti- 
quarisk Tidsskrift,” 1852-54. He also contributed papers on the an- 
tiquities of Orkney to the “Journal of the Archeological Institute of 
Great Britain,” the “ Memoirs of the Anthropological Society of London,” 
the “ Proceedings of the British Association,” &e. - 
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During the session twenty-nine new Fellows have been added, and the 
whole number of the Fellows now on the Roll of the Society is 455. 

The Secretary then read the Annual report of the Society as Curators of 
the Museum and Library, which had been forwarded to the Hon. the 
Board of Trustees for Manufactures for Scotland, for transmission to the 
Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury :— 


Annvat Report of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland to the Honour- 
able The Board of Trustees for Manufactures for Scotland, for the 
year ending 30th September 1875. 


During the year the Museum has been open to the public as formerly, 
except during the month of November, when it was closed, as usual, for 
cleaning and re-arrangement. 

The number of visitors during the year is shown in the following table, 
distinguishing between day visitors and visitors on the Saturday evenings 
for each month :— 





1874-75. Day Visitors. |Sat. Evenings. Total. 
Dictober ct is tat 6,166 961 7,127 
Pecenmiber...-.  . 5,306 672 5,978 
ePMTUAY YS Bowe Tos 15,296 1,062 16,358 
Hebruarys oc is Tees 4,584 635 5,219 
MARC Mer tare 5,057 819 5,876 
sid) eee ree 4,110 441 4,551 
Diyos. Cae 6,947 857 7,804 
June . ee 5. 10,772 632 11,404 
July. ee th a 208 1,280. 22,542 
User ee. sas 17,234 1,426 18,660 

Pudeptemberes viens 11,169 1,052 12,221 

Lotaly 3 © |.107,903 9,837 117,740 


The donations during the year have amounted to 154 articles of anti- 
quity, and 71 volumes of books and pamphlets. 
The last issue of the catalogue having been exhausted, a new edition is 
in preparation by Mr Anderson, the keeper of the Museum. 
JOHN Stuart, Secretary. 
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On proceeding to a ballot, the following Gentlemen were duly elected 
Fellows :— 


James C. Cox, Esq., Beechwood, Lochee. 

Rev. Ronert Gorpon, Free Buccleuch Church, Bainburgh, 
Sir Motynevx Nepsay, Bart., Loders Court, Dorset. 
Witi1am Wailte-MILuar, face 8.8.C., Regent Terrace. 
WILLIAM SKINNER, Esq., W.S., City Clerk of Edinburgh. 
Rev. GrorGEe SUTHERLAND, Tillymorgan, Aberdeenshire. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Mownpay, 13th December 1875. 


D. MILNE HOME, Esq., LL.D., in the Chair. | 
After a ballot, the following gentlemen were duly elected Fellows :— 


Joun 8. AnDERSON, Esq., Dalhousie Mains, Dalkeith. 

GEORGE WATERSTON, jun., Esq., 14 St John’s Hill. 

Rosert BucHANAN Stewart, Esq., Killermont House, Glasgow. 

Joun M. Ross, LL.D., High School of Edinburgh. 

JK. J. J. Mackay, tage Fvitenok of History, University of Edinburgh. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were announced, 
and thanks voted to the donors, viz. :— 


(1.) By Jamus T. Grpson-Craic, Esq. 


Jar of Black Clay, 54 inches high, with narrow cylindxical neck and 
curved handle. The upper part of the bulging body of the jar is orna- 
mented with figures of animals in relief, two bird-like figures occupying 
the one side, and two monkey like figures the other. It was brought 
from the Huaca de Yatamal, Parajurayo, Central America. 


(2.) By Joon Brown, M.D., 23 Rutland Street. 


Collection of Stone Implements from Canada, comprising :— 
Celt of Greenstone, 6 inches long, 24 inches broad at the cutting end, 
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and 2 inches at the narrow end, with a nearly uniform thickness of three 
quarters of an inch, and rubbed smooth. over its whole surface. 

Round-topped, cylindrical-shaped Celt of Grey Granite, 44 inches long, 
2 inches in greatest width, and bevelled to the cutting edge. 

Rough spearhead-like Implement of Whitish Flint, 4 x 24 inches. 

_ Gouge of dark Slaty Stone, 74 x 2 inches. 

Boat-shaped Ornament of Veined Slate, 54 inches long, 1 inch wide, 
and 13 inch deep, pierced by two holes. Ornaments of similar form 
are found in the ancient mounds of the Mississippi Valley. 

Spear-head of dark Slate, 44 inches in length, 14 inch in breadth, 
unbarbed, but having remains of a flat tang 2 inch wide. The weapon 
is smoothly ground all over its surface, and brought to a fine edge. 
Spear and Lance Heads of Slate are also found on the Labrador coasts, 

Arrow-head of Flint, triangular, 14 inch in length, 1 inch broad at 
the base, and deeply notched on both sides for attachment to the shaft. 

Arrow or Lance Head of Flint of similar form, 2? inches in length, 14 
inch broad at the base, with broad tang, and without barbs or notches. 
~ Arrow or Lance Head of Flint of similar form, 23 inches long, 1} inch 
broad at the base; very thin and finely made, without barbs or tang, 
but thinned off at the base for insertion into a split in the shaft. 

Arrow or Lance Head of Quartz, leaf-shaped, 2? inches long, 12 inch 
wide in the middle, without barbs, but with flat tang. 

Arrow or Lance Head of Flint, 2? inches long, 14 inch wide at the 
base, where it is 2 inch thick. The edges are worked to an ogee curve. 

Arrow or Lance Head of Flint, 3 inches long, 14 inch broad at the 
base; flat on one side, and ridged on the other; without barbs, but 
having a short, flat tang. 

Harpoon-head of Bone, 34 inches long, and 4 inch broad; tapering 
to a point, and notched so as to form a series of four barbs on each side. 

Circular Disc of Stone, 35 inches diameter, 1 inch thick in the centre, 
which is pierced with a smooth and straight-edged hole ? inch wide. It 
was probably used as the “fly” or whorl for the spindle of a bow-drill. 

Implement of basaltic stone 13 inches long, 3 inch thick in the centre, 
tapering to both ends. This form is unusual, and its use unknown. 

(3.) By Tuomas B. Jonnston, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., the publisher. 

Coloured maps of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, with the ancient 
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Scandinavian Names of Places printed in red underneath the modern 
names. Folded in cover, 4to size. 
(4.) By Joun Evans, Hon. Mem. 8.A. Scot., the Author. 
The Coinage of the Ancient Britons and Natural Selection. 8vo, pp. 12. 
(5.) By the Author, C. F. Herssr, Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. 
To I Sverrig Fundne Processions-Oxer af G. Stephens; og om de over en 
kjeerne af Breendt Leer stébte Bronce-oxer, af C. F. Herbst. Pp. 14, 8vo. 
Varpelev Fundet, beskrevet af C. F. Herbst. Pp. 18, 8vo. 
Sand6 Fundet, beskrevet af C. F. Herbst. Pp. 18, 8vo. 
_ Brangstrup Fundet, beskrevet af C. F. Herbst. Pp. 24, 8vo. 


The following communication was read :— 


sf 


NOTES ON THE HISTORY AND PROBABLE SITUATION OF THE EARLIER 
ESTABLISHMENTS AT IONA, PRIOR TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
BENEDICTINE MONASTERY IN THE END OF THE TWELFTH CEN- 
TURY. BY W.F. SKENE, ESQ., LL.D., F.S.A. Scor. 


In April 1873 I laid before the Society some notes on the history of 
the ruins at Iona, in which I stated that none of the existing buildings 
reach further back than the twelfth century. Since then the Duke of 
Argyll has been carrying on during the last two seasons a great work in 
connection with these ruins. It consists in the main of clearing away the 
rubbish which encumbered the ruins, disclosing the foundations of these 
buildings previously hidden under the sod, and repairing such parts of 
the walls as were in a precarious state, so as to arrest the process of 
decay. The work has been carried on under the superintendence of Mr 
Robert Anderson, and has been done in a most thorough manner, and with 
excellent judgment and good taste. I think every one who takes an 
interest in these ruins owes a debt of gratitude to the Duke of Argyll for 
the munificent spirit and sound judgment which have characterised this 
great work of restoration, and we are now in a position to judge better of 
the precise nature and extent of those ecclesiastical buildings of which the 
remains still exist. In the notes I laid before the Society I dealt ex- 
clusively with the ruins in their historical aspect ; but 1 trust that the 
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Society will ere long be favoured by Mr Anderson with an accurate 
account of the work he has accomplished, and with the architectural 
history of the ruins. The object of this paper is to lay before the Society 
some inquiries I have been making into the history and probable situa- 
tion of the earlier establishments during a few weeks which I spent in 
the island this summer. 

For the history of the earliest establishment—that founded. by St 
Columba himself—we must look mainly to the two lives of the saint, the 
earlier one written by Cummin the White, who was abbot of Iona from 
657 to 669 ; and the second by Adomnan, who was abbot from 679 to 
704. The earlier, therefore, was written between sixty and seventy 
years, and the later written a hundred years, after St Columba’s death. 
From these lives it appears that the monastery, or monasterium, con- 
structed by St Columba contained a small court or plateola, on one side 
of which was the church, ecclesia or oratorium, with a small side chamber 
or exedra communicating with it; on another, the guest chamber or 
hospitium ; on a third, the refectory, having in it a fireplace or focus; and 
the fourth having the dwellings or domus of the monks. Separated from 
it, and at a little distance, was the cell of St Columba, called his domus, 
tuguriolum, or hospitiolum, in which he sat during the day when 
engaged in writing, and slept at night. The whole was enclosed within a - 
rampart or fence, called the vallum. 

Now the first observation I have to make is, that it seems quite clear 
that the whole of these buildings were made of wood. Adomnan tells us 
of twelve currachs or hide boats which, in his own time, came from Sheil, 
in Lorne, loaded with oaken timber—roborez materiz—for repairing the 
monastery—ad nostrum renovandum monasterium (B. ii. c. 46). He also 
tells us that St Columba sent some of his monks to procure bundles of 
rods—virgarum fasciculos—to build the guest chamber—ad_ hospitium 
construendum—and that they returned with a vessel—navis—loaded 
with rods (B. ii. c. 3). Again, in mentioning St Columba’s cell, on one 
occasion, he adds that it was built of boards or Blankie? mene tabulis 
suffulto. (B.i.c. 19.) 

Then as to the church, Bede tells us that the church at Lindisfarne, 
founded by monks from Iona in the seventh century, was entirely built 
of oak wood, and covered with reeds, after the manner of the Scots 
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—-quam tamen (ecclesiam) more Scottorum, non de lapide, sed de robore 
secto totam composuit, atque harundine texit (B. iii. c. 25). It is there- 
fore a fair inference that the parent church in Jona was constructed in the 
same manner. These wooden churches were common at the time in 
Treland. Cogitosus, in his life of St Brigid, written in the ninth 
century, gives us an elaborate description of the wooden church at 
Kildare. They also existed in England, and are frequently mentioned in 
Doomsday Book. The church at Greenstead in Essex was one of these, and 
has preserved their structure. It is composed of the half trunks of oaks, 
split through the centre, and roughly hewn at each end, so as_to let them 
into a sill at the bottom, and into a plank at the top, to which they are 
secured by wooden pegs. Adomnan calls the church at Iona “ Oratorium,” 
and this term, as Petrie shews (Round Towers, pp. 147, 340), was applied 
to the Duirtheach or oak building, in contradistinction to the Daimhliag 
or stone church. 
We are not, therefore, to expect that any remains of the monastery 
founded by St Columba should be found in the Island, and, in order to 
ascertain its site, we must refer to such indications as these lives afford us 
of its relative situation to other fixed localities. It has generally been 
assumed that St Columba’s monastery must have been in the same situa- 
tion as the existing ruins, but this by no means follows. These ruins 
are the remains of the Benedictine monastery founded in the end of the 
twelfth century, and we shall find that such indications as we can derive 
from the old lines point to a different locality. Besides the monasterium, 
or monastery, and the buildings composing it, Adomnan mentions some 
other localities connected with it which appear to have been without the 
vallum. These are the cowhouse or bocetum, the granary or horreum, 
and the kiln or canaba; and though he does not mention specifically the 
mill, yet he implies there was one, as he talks of the grinding of the 
corn—frugum trituratio ; he also tells us of a cross, the base of which had 
been inserted in a millstone—in molari lapide ; and the mill is mentioned 
as existing in St Columba’s day in the preface to the old poem called the 
“* Altus Prosator,” published by Dr Todd in his “Liber Hymnorum,” 
part ii. 
Now, there is in Tona, a little way north-west of the present ruins, and 
on the west side of the road leading from the landing-place to the north 
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end of the island, a bog called the Lochan Mor, which was once a small 
sheet of water, but is now drained, and which is separated from the 
road by an embankment on the east side. From the south-east corner 
of this Lochan or small lake flows a stream, small now, but which must 
have been larger before the lake was drained, towards the south east, 
crossing the road till it reaches the present ruins, which it passes on the 
north side, and continues an eastward course till it falls into the sound 
of Ionaatasmall bay. This stream is called Sruth-a-Mhuilinn, or the Mill 
Stream ; and the small bay at its mouth Port-a-Mhuilinn, or the Mill 
Port. Pennant, who visited the island in 1772, after describing the 
existing ruins, and the small rising ground on the west of them called the 
Abbot’s Mount, says, ‘‘ Beyond the mount are the ruins of a kiln and a 
granary, and near it was the mill. The lake or pool that served it lay 
behind ; is now drained, and is the turbery, the fuel of the natives. It 
appears to have been once divided, for along the middle runs a raised way 
pointing to the hills. North from the granary extends a narrow flat, with 
a double dike and foss on one side, and a single dike on the other” 
(Pennant’s ‘‘Scotland,” vol. iii. p. 295). Dr John Walker, who describes the 
island about the same time, says, ‘‘ On a plain adjoining the gardens of the 
Abbey, and surrounded by small hills, there are vestiges of a large piece of 
artificial water, which has consisted of several acres, and been contrived 
both for pleasure and utility. Its banks have been formed by art into 
walks ; and though now a bog, you may perceive the remains of a broad 
green terrace passing through the middle of it, which has been raised 
considerably above the water. At the place where it has been dammed 
up, and where are the marks of a sluice, the ruins of a mill are still to be 
seen” (Walker’s “ Essays,” p. 115). The foundations of the granary 
and kiln can still be traced on the north side of the stream, where it 
issues from the Lochan, and between it and the road. 

I think the existence of the small lake and mill-stream, the only place 
suitable for the purpose, fixes the situation of these buildings at all 
times, with whatever materials they were constructed in St Columba’s 
days, and afford us an important means of ascertaining the relative 
position of his monastery. Now, Adomnan tells us that Ernan the 
priest, who was the uncle of St Columba, and presided over the 
monastery he had founded in the island of Hinba, now identified. with 
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Eilean na Naomh, one of the Garveloch islands, feeling himself 
seriously ill, desired to be taken back to St Columba, who set out 
for the landing-place in Iona to meet him, while Ernan, though 
feeble, attempted to walk without assistance from the landing-place 
to meet Columba; and when there was only twenty-four paces be- 
tween them, Ernan suddenly died before Columba could see his face, 
and breathed his last as he fell to the ground (B. i. c 35). It is 
obvious that the place where they so nearly met, and where Ernan died, 
must have been somewhere on the road between the landing-place and 
St Columba’s cell and monastery, and not far from a point about half-way 
between them. But Adomnan adds, “that on that spot a cross was raised 
before the door of the kiln—ante januam canabe, and another where St 
Coluraba stood when he (Ernan) expired, which remain unto this day.” The 
landing-place and the kiln may be held as fixed points ; and if the kiln was 
about halfway between the present landing-place and St Columba’s cell, 
the latter must have been situated nearly as far to the north of the point 
where the mill-stream crosses the road as the landing-place was south 
of it, and equally far to the north of the present ruins. I think another 
passage assists us In fixing pretty nearly where the cell must have been 
situated. The ground ascends after the road leading to the north end 
of the island leaves the mill-stream till it reaches a point about a quarter 
of a mile to the north of it, when it again descends, and here the ground 
over which the road passes reaches its highest elevation. Now, Adom- 
nan tells us that St Columba’s cell or tuguriolum was built on the higher 
cround—quod in eminentiore loco erat fabricatum (DB. iii. c. 23)—which 
I think places it on this highest point. Another passage points to the 
monastery being at the same distance frem the granary on the mill- 
stream. On the day of his death, Columba goes with his attendant, 
Diormit, to the granary or horreum, which was nearest, which he enters 
and blesses, and finds two heaps of winnowed corn in it. He then 
leaves the granary and goes back to the monastery, and in going ‘rests 
at a place halfway—media via—where a cross, which was afterwards 
erected, and is standing to this day, may be observed on the roadside—in 
margine viee—where he sat to rest a while” (B, iii. c. 24), This descrip- 
tion is quite inapplicable to the present ruins, which are close to the 
granary; but on the west side of the road, exactly halfway between the 
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ruins of the granary and the highest part of the ground, is a place called 
Na Crossan Mor, or the great crosses, which Dr Reeves says is spoken 
of as the site of two large crosses long since removed. Froro this place 
he ascends the hill that overlooks the monastery—monticulum monasterio 
supereminentem (B. iv. c. 24). In another place he calls it “mons qui 
nostro monasterio supereminet”’ (B. 1. c, 24). The only rising ground near 
the present ruins that this could apply to is the little eminence called 
Torabb ; but Adomnan’s name for such a small eminence is Colliculus 
or little hill; and in another passage he plainly means the hill ealled 
Dun-i by the term monticulus—sedens in monticulo qui Latine Munitio 
magna dicitur (B. ii. c. 4);.and Dr Reeves rightly says, Munitio is 
Adomnan’s equivalent for the Gaelic Dun, and he sees from it in the 
north a dense rainy cloud rising from the sea, which he could only see 
from the top of Dun-i, which intercepts the view of the sea on the 
north. Moreover, the older life from which the passage is taken has ‘‘ mon- 
tem monasterio supereminentem” (c. xix.), and the term “ mons,” could 
never be applied to a mere rock like Torabb. From this hill he returns 
to the monastery and sits in his cell—descendens monticulo et ad 
monasterium revertens sedebat in tugurio,—or as the older life has it—de 
illo descendens monte et ad monasterium reversus, sedebat in cella (e. 
xx.) The expression “ reversus” shows that this eminence was not on his 
direct way from where he sat to the monastery, and it was at some 
little distance from it, as in another passage he tells us that the saint sat 
on the top of the mount which overhangs the monastery at a little dis- 
tance from it—in cacumine sedens montis qui nostro huic monasterio emi- 
nus supereminet (B. 1. c. 24). It can only have been the hill called Dun-i, 
which could not be said to overhang the present ruins, but is quite 
appropriate when applied to a position nearly a quarter of a mile to the 
north of them. From the point where the road attains its highest ele- 
vation, the ground slopes down with a considerable gradient to the sea, 
where there is a little sandy bay called Port-an-diseart,—the harbour of 
the desertum, and abdve it, not very far from the shore, an old burying- 
ground,—now called Cladh-an-diseart, the cemetery of the desertum. The 
above passages indicate the highest point where the road passes as the 
site of St Columba’s dwelling or cell, and the monastery which it over- 
looked was probably situated between it and the burying-ground. I may 
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further illustrate this by two passages which are not in Adomnan. The 
one is in the preface to the “Altus Prosator,” which I have already 
alluded to :—“ On_a certain day Columcille was in Hi or Iona, and no 
one was with him except Boithin, and they had no food except a sieve 
full of oats. Then said Columcille to Boithin, ‘ Illustrious guests are 
coming to us to-day, O Boithin,’ and he said, to Boithin, ‘ Remain thou here 
ministering to the guests, whilst I go to the Muilinn [or mill].’ He took 
upon him his burden from off a certain stone that was in the Recles (or 
monastery), Blathnat was its name, and it exists still, and it is upon it 
that division is made in the Prointig (or refectory, literally dinner-house. ) 
However, his burden was heavy to him, so that he made this hymn in 
alphabetical order, from that place until he arrived at the mill” (Lib. 
Hymn. ii. p. 220). The hymn consists of sixteen stanzas, in alphabetical 
order. This shows that the mill was at some distance from the 
monastery. The other passage is from the “ Martyrology of Donegal,” 
and is taken from the Introduction to an equally old poem, the Amra 
Columcille. “It was after this that he (Columcille) resolved upon 
the celebrated abstinence, viz., to take nettle pottage as food for the 
future without dripping, so that the impression of his ribs through 
his woollen tunic was seen in the sandy bay which is by the side of 
I or Iona, when he used to lie on it at night” (‘Mart. Don.” p. 165). 
This seems to refer to the little sandy bay called Port-an-diseart, imme- 
diately below where I place the monastery. Assuming, then, that the 
position of the landing-place, and that of the mill, kiln, and granary are 
fixed points, the direct inference from these passages is, that St Columba’s 
cell and wooden monastery were situated a quarter of a mile to the north 
of the present ruins, and between the hill called Dun-i on the west, and 
the old burying-ground, called Cladh-an-Diseart, on the east. 

Before I leave the times of St Columba I wish to notice another locality 
which appears to me connected with his history. That part of the island 
which lies to the west of the monastic establishments, and extends from 
Duni- on the north to the Machar or plain, where it appears from Adom- 
nan the arable or cultivated ground was, is called Sliabh Meanach, and is 
a sort of prairie ground, consisting of rocky hillocks with boggy ground 
and grassy hollows between them. In one of these hollows, due east 
from the Lochan Mor, or lake that fed the mill-stream, surrounded on 
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the north east and south with small hillocks which shut off all view in 
these quarters, while there is an uninterrupted view towards the west 
extending over the sea to the island of Tiree in the distance, is the foun- 
dation of what seems to have been a small oval building termed Cabhan 
Cuildeach, about 21 feet long by 15 broad outside measure. This is 
usually translated the Culdee’s Cell, but allow me to say at once that 
there is no such word in the Gaelic language as Cuildeach, signifying a 
Culdee. It is a modern introduction into our Gaelic dictionaries, emanat- 
ing from the nonsense about Culdees. The word is, in fact, an adjective 
formed from Cwl, a corner, and signifies angular, sequestered, remote, 
and in this sense it correctly appears in the Highland Society’s 
dictionary. Neither is Cabhan correctly translated. Caban is a small 
hut or cell, and is merely the English word cabin, but Cabhan is a small 
hollow plain, in which sense it is opposed to hillock as glen is to moun- 
tain, e.g., Cnoc no cabhan, Binn no glenn (O'R. Dict. voce Cabhan). 
Cabhan Cuildeach means simply the sequestered hollow. Now Adomnan 
tells us that St Columba sought in the wilds of Iona a place more remote 
from men for prayer, and that when he began to pray he suddenly beheld 
a very black host of demons fighting against him with iron darts. The 
contest was maintained throughout the entire day, and he could not drive 
them from the island until the angels of God came to his aid, when the 
enemy in terror gave way and fled to Tiree (B. ui.c. 9). It is not difficult 
to understand how, if the saint passed an entire day fasting and in prayer 
in this remote place, a black thunder-cloud with its occasional flashes of 
forked lightning might have appeared to him like a host of demons 
shooting iron darts, who fled to Tiree when the cloud passed to the west, 
but the term which Adomnan applies to the place, “ remotior locus,” 
is almost a translation of Cabhan Cuildeach. He states it was in 
“ saltibus,” which I have translated “in the wilds,” by which probably 
the Sliabh Meanach, or uncultivated and rough ground is meant, and 
the flight to Tiree, when the demons were driven from the island, indicates 
the very situation. It no doubt was simply a place for solitary prayer, 
with some protection from the weather. 

After Columba’s death, which took place in 597, the monastery founded 
by him appears to have been repaired, daring the time of Adomnan, as 
he himself tells us in a passage I have already referred to, with oak 
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timber brought from Lorne ; and Hector Boece seems for once to report 
a real event in our early history, when he tells us that Malduin, King 
of Scots, repaired the church in Jona dedicated to St Columba, which 
had become ruinous (lib. ix.), for Malduin was king of Dalriada, from 
whence the wood was brought, from 673 to 690, while Adamnan became 
Abbot in 679. Twenty-four years after his death we find Cilline, sur- 
named Droichteach, abbot from 726 to 752. This epithet Droichteach 
is an adjective formed from Drochaid, a bridge, and signifies Bridge- 
builder—literally Bridger; and I am inclined to think that to him we 
may attribute the construction of the old causeway which traverses the 
Lochan Mor. He is also termed by Tighernach “ Ancorita” or anchorite, 
and his object may have been to give more easy access to Cabhan 
Cuildeach for solitary life or prayer. 

The beginning of the next century seems to have brought this earliest 
establishment to an end. In the year 802 it was burnt by the Northmen 
—a gentibus combusta est,—by which the entire destruction of the wooden 
buildings seems to have taken place; and four years after, in 806, the 
whole community, 68 in number, was destroyed. [Familia Iae occisa est 
zentibus, i. lx. octo}. So complete was the destruction, and so exposed had 
the island become to the ravages of the Northmen, that the abbot appears 
to have resolved to remove the chief seat of the Columban Order from Jona 
to Kells in Meath, of which he had obtained a grant two years previously. 
The Irish annals record in 807 the building of the new Columban house 
at Kells—constructio nove civitatis Columcilli in Cenannus, and in 814 
we are told that ‘‘ Ceallach, abbot of Iona, having finished the building 
of the church at Kells, resigns the abbacy, and Diarmicius, disciple of 
Daigri, is ordained in his place.” Ceallach died the following year, and 
the monastery of Iona appears to have been reconstructed, as in 818 
Diarmicius goes to Alban with the shrine of St Columba, no doubt 
for the dedication of a new church to him. We have also an almost 
contemporary notice of the monastery at this time in the metrical life of 
St Blathmaic, slain by the Danes in Iona in 825, written by Walafrid 
Strabo, who died in 849. We here find Blathmaic superintending a com- 
munity of monks, whose dwellings or “ tecta” are mentioned, and 
celebrating mass before the altar, which implies the existence of a church. 
Now the new church which Ceallach erected at Kells was built of stone 
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and not of wood ; for we find that when it was destroyed by the Danes 
in 920 it is expressly said in the Irish annals to have been a daimhliag or 
stone church, and I think it is a fair inference that the new church with 

its monastic buildings erected at Iona about the same time was likewise of 
stone. ‘This monastery appears to have remained entire till the year 986, 

when it met a fate similar to that of the earlier wooden one. In that 

year, we are told, Hy Columcilli was laid waste by the Danes on Christmas . 
Eve, and the abbot and 15 of the religious of the church were slain. 

The Western Isles passed at this time under the rule of the Norwegian 

Earls of Orkney, who possessed them till the year 1064, when by the 

death of Thorfinn, Earl of Orkney, they fell to the Crown, and we then 

find that the “‘ Huense ccenobium” or monastery of Iona, which had long 

lain waste, was rebuilt by Margaret, the queen of Malcolm Cannmor ; 

and in the following century the Benedictine monastery was founded, of 

which the ruins still remain. 

The stone monasteries which succeeded that built of wood seem, there- 
fore, always to have been in the same place; and the question arises, 
were they situated where the wooden monastery had been, or where the 
subsequent Benedictine monastery was built? Now, in examining 
the existing ruins of the monastery there is a peculiarity which at 
once strikes one. On the north side of the Abbey Church there is 
at a little distance from it a chapel about 33 feet long by 16 broad. 
This chapel, however, is not parallel to the Abbey Church, but has 
an entirely different orientation. It points more to the north than’ 
the Abbey Church, and the deflection amounts to no less than fourteen 
degrees. If the chapel was connected with the Abbey Church it is im- 
possible to account for this variation, but if it existed before the Abbey 
Church was built, we can quite understand that the orientation of the 
- latter may have been made quite irrespective of the former. Alongside 
of this chapel, the foundations of a building have also been disclosed, 
which have the same orientation. Then, on the west of the ruins, is a 
building which goes by the name of Columba’s house, and it also has 
nearly the same orientation. On the south side of the present ruins, 
there is, at a little distance, another chapel called St Mary’s chapel, and 
it also has the same orientation. I cannot doubt, therefore, that these 
buildings formed part of the establishment, which preceded the Bene- 
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dictine monastery, and that their different orientation enables us to 
discriminate what are the remains of the older monastery from the 
ruins of the Benedictine foundation. What confirms this conclusion is, 
that the recent excavations have laid bare the foundations of what seem 
to have been cells on the west side of the wall enclosing the present 
cloisters, and likewise an enclosure projecting beyond, and, in fact, enclosing 
the cell usually considered to be the sepulchre of Saint Columba. These - 
are obviously parts of one set of buildings, and the former contains two 
monumental stones, bearing each an Irish inscription of the same char- 
acter as the two oldest in the Relic Orain, and belonging to a period 
certainly anterior to the foundation of the Benedictine monastery. I con- 
sider, therefore, that the stone buildings, which succeeded the wooden mon- 
astery in the beginning of the ninth century, were erected on the south side 
of the mill stream, and very nearly on the site of the present ruins, but 
having a somewhat different aspect to the east. 

After the stone monastery was laid waste by the Danes in 986, we 
tind that the establishments at Kells and Iona were almost uniformly 
under one head, who was called the Coarb of Columcille, and who 
governed both monasteries till the year 1156, when the Coarbship of 
Columeille was transferred to the Abbot of Derry. During this period 
Kells was no fewer than eight times burnt, and as often restored, till it 
appears to have been almost entirely destroyed in 1156, so that both. 
monasteries must have remained during this time in a very dilapidated 
condition. Now, at the period that Queen Margaret restored the monastery 
at Iona, Domnaill ua Robhartaigh was the Coarb of Coluimcille from 
1062 to 1098, and we find, from the charters of Kells, that some time 
prior to 1084, Masechnall, King of Ireland and Domnall the Coarb of 
Columcille, with all the religious of Kells, both priest, bishop, and con- 
fessor, granted for ever Disert Columcille in Kells, with its garden, to God 
and devout pilgrims; that is the old Columban foundation at Kells was pro- 
hably converted into a desertum or hermitage for pilgrims, and after this 
grant a new functionary appears at Kells, called, between 1098 and 1114, 
the Coarb of Disert Columcille, and between 1138 and 1150 Cenn na 
Disert or the head of the Desertum; but at the same time a new func- 
tionary likewise appears at Iona, who is called, in 1164, the Disertach, 
rendered by Dr Reeves, president of the Desertum; and, I think, there 
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fore, we may reasonably conclude, that at the same time, the Coarb of 
Columceille, in conjunction with the King of Ireland, converted the older 
Columban establishment at Kells into a Desertum, he likewise, in con- 
junction with Queen Margaret, converted what had been the wooden 
monastery, or oldest establishment at Iona, into a Desertum for pious 
pilgrims, which henceforth bore that name. 

It only remains for us now to consider a point which has perhaps as 
great, if not greater interest, than the preceding—that of the true situa- 
tion of the sepulchre of Saint Columba. The old lives throw no light 
upon its exact position. Columba, they tell us, died on the steps of 
the altar in the church, and his body was carried to his own cell, 
where the obsequies were observed three days and nights ; when these 
were finished, Cummin merely tells us that the body, wrapped in clean 
fine linen, was buried with due reverence, to which Adomnan adds 
that, it was placed in the sepulchre prepared for it. The word used 
by Adomnan, which [ have translated sepulchre, is “ratabusta,” which 
is unknown, either in classical or medieval Latin, and there is obviously 
some corruption, as it has puzzled the transcribers of the MSS., but 
Bustum is used for a sepulchre, and Ducange has Busticeta, which he 
defines “sepulchra antiqua,” “ sepulchra in agro.” Cummin, however, 
gives us another indication. He says that Saint Columba was wont to 
sleep on the bare ground, having for his pillow a stone which is placed 
to this day at his sepulchre as a monument; and Adomnan, who alters 
the expression ‘“‘nudam terram” to ‘‘nudam petram,” repeats verbatim the 
expression regarding the stone pillow,—the words are, “titulus monu- 
menti.”. Adomnan adds, at the end of his memoir, that ‘while he 
(Columba) was yet abiding in the flesh he was often surrounded by a halo 
of heavenly light, and even after the departure of his soul from the 
tabernacle of the body. Until the present day the place where his sacred 
bones repose—locus in quo ipsius sancta pausant ossa—as has been 
clearly shown to certain chosen persons, doth not cease to be frequently 
visited by holy angels and illumined by the same heavenly light” (lib. 
iil. c. 24). 

Adomnan died in 704, and the only additional statement we have as to, 
to the place where Columba was buried, is by Bede, twenty-seven years after, 
who, in talking of the island, adds, “ where he, Columba is buried ;” and 
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again, when he mentions the insular monastery “in which he reposes in 
the body” (Lib. iii. c. iy.). 

The tradition in the island as to the position of his sepulchre is thus . 
given by Martin in 1716. “ Near to the west end of the church, in a 
little cell, lies Columbus his tomb, but without inscription ; this gave me 
occasion to cite the distich, asserting that Columbus was buried in Ireland, 
at which the natives of Iona seemed very much displeased, and affirmed 
that the Irish who said so were impudent lars ; that Columbus was once 
buried in the place, and that none ever came from Ireland since to carry 
away his corpse, which, had they attempted, would have proved equally 
vain and presumptuous.” This cell still exists. It projects from the west 
wall of the cloister close to the west end of the church, and is about 104 
feet long by 74 feet broad. The walls are about 34 feet high, but it has 
been partly excavated, as the interior floor is somewhat below the surface 
level of the surrounding ground, and it contains two stone cists alongside 
each other, and exactly alike, with a space of a few feet between them. 
Now, undoubtedly the existence of this tradition, connecting the burial 
of Saint Columba with the cell, would have great weight, if we had reason 
to suppose that the sepulchre of Saint Columba had never been disturbed, 
and that his body had always remained in the same place, but we know for 
certain that the contrary was the case, and that there was a break in the 
continuity of the tradition as to his last resting place; forin the beginning 
of the ninth century we find that his bones had been taken out of his 
grave and enshrined. This custom of enshrining the remains of saints 
appears in the Saxon church as early as the end of the seventh century, 
and in the eighth century it became very frequent in Ireland. Between the 
year 726 and 800 the Irish annals record fifteen instances. The words 
used for the process of enshrining are—Commutatio, Conductio, and 
Positio. The shrines were of two kinds. They were either chests made 
of stone, or they were of wood sheathed with plates of silver and gold, 
so as to be more easily carried about, and were always placed above the 
pavement of the church, and in the sanctuary near the altar. As an 
instance of a stone shrine, I may mention that of St Cuthbert. He died 
in 687, and was buried in a stone coffin in the church of Lindisfarne; and - 
in 698 his bones were taken up and deposited in a liyht chest or sarcophagus 
—in levi arca-—and placed in the same spot, but above the pavement— 
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sed supra pavimentum. The other kind of shrine is thus mentioned in 
the Irish Annals :—799, Positio reliquiarum Conlaid (Bishop of Kildare) 
in Serin oir ocus airgid; 800, Positio reliquiarum Ronain filii Berich 
in Arca auri et argenti. The place where these shrines were deposited was 
always on the floor or pavement of the church near the altar. Cogitosus, 
who wrote the life of St Bridget between 799 and 835, tells us that the 
shrines containing the relics of Conlaid, Bishop of Kildare, and St Bridget, 
were on the right and left sides of the altar in the church of Kildare— 
In qua gloriosa amborum, hoc est, Episcopi Conlaed et hujus virginis S. 
Brigid corpora, a dextris et a sinistris altaris decorati, in monumentis 
posita ornatis vario cultu auri et argenti et gemmarum et pretiosi 
lapidis, atque coronis aureis et argenteis desuper pendentibus, requiescunt 
(Messing. p. 99). Now we find that when the wooden monastery was 
destroyed in 802, and Cellach the abbot transferred the headship of the 
community of Columcille to Kells, the bones of Saint Columba seem to 
have been taken up from his sepulchre and enshrined at the church of 
Sabhal Patrick on the shore of Loch Strangford; for in the Book of 
Armagh, written in 807, we have, “ Sabhal Patricii ubi est conductio marti- 
rum id est ossuum Columbcille de Brittannia ;’ and, in 818, Diarmaid, 
the abbot of Iona, who was appointed in room of Cellach, goes to Alban 
or Scotland with the shrine of Columbcille, no doubt for the consecration 
of the new stone church. Dr Reeves has pointed out that there are two 
words in Irish used for the relics of a saint, The one is martra, which 
always means the bones, and is in the above notice Latinized martirum. 
The other is minna, which is used for objects associated with the saint and 
sanctified by his use. Dr Reeves gives us a list of them, eighteen in 
number. The chief were his Cross, his Psalter called the Cathach, and 
the cowl or Culebadh ; and the white tunic he wore was still preserved in 
Tona in Adomnan’s time, and considered sacred (ii. 45). This word minna 
is usually translated reliquaries. Thus when Diarmaid goes to Aiban in 
818 with the shrine, the Annals tell us that he followed in 829 with the 
minna or reliquaries of Columcille. 

Now we have some very valuable information as to the fate of the 
shrine of Saint Columba in the metrical life of St Blathmaic, who was 
martyred by the Danes in Iona in the year 825. It was written by Waia- 
frid Strabo, who died in 849, and is therefore a contemporary account. 
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He tells us that tho brethren, fearing an invasion of the Danes, and 
knowing that the shrine would be an object of desire to them from the 
rich metals in which it was sheathed—pretiosa metalla queis Sancti sancta 
Columb ossa jacent, took the shrine—arca—from its place—de suis 
sedibus—which was no doubt on the pavement of the sanctuary near the 
altar, and placed it on the ground in a hollowed tumulus under thick sod— 
arcam tollentes tumulo terra posuere cavato cespite sub denso. Martin, 
as we have seen, describes the supposed sepulchre in 703 as a cell; 
but it had a different appearance fifteen years earlier, when Sacheverell 
visited the island in 1688. He says, ‘‘On the west end stands the monu- 
ment of Columbus, the apostle of these parts, and founder of the abbey, 
at present nothing but a ruinous heap of stones, and gives us no idea of 
what it was originally.” In his time, therefore, the cell, with its stone 
cists, was hidden under a cairn, and it only requires to have been covered 
with turf to answer perfectly to the description given in the life of St 
Blaithmaic of the ‘‘tumulus” in which the shrine was hidden. It would 
thus present the appearance of a small natural hillock outside the church, 
and might well baffle the search of the Danes. What adds to the pro- 
bability of this being the place is, that the recent operations show the 
appearance of there having been a communication from the interior to this 
cell at its east end, and that there is sufficient space between the two cists 
for a person to pass between them. Sacheverell goes on to say—* At the 
end of this monument stands a little chapel, in which it is probable, in 
those ignorant and devout ages, they offered their prayers to God for the 
blessings of the gospel conveyed to them by this holy person.” The recent 
excavations have disclosed the foundations of an oblong building, about 
15 feet long by 11 feet broad, projecting from the west end of the cell 
and partly enclosing it. It is paved with stones, and among them are the 
two with Irish inscriptions already mentioned. ‘The Irish Annals tell us 
that in 829, four years after the martyrdom of St Blathmaic, while the 
shrine appears to have been still in Jona, the Abbot Dairmiad went to Scot- 
land with the mnna or reliquaries of Collumcille, and took them back to 
Ireland in 831. In 849 his successor, Innrechtach, is mentioned as taking 
the manna or reliquaries to Ireland. Whether the Annals omit to notice 
the intermediate return of the reliquaries to Iona, or whether a part only 
was taken each time, it is difficult to say; but in 878 they tell us that the 
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Scrin, or shrine of Columcille, and all his m7nna or reliquaries, were 
brought to Ireland to escape the foreigners or Northmen. The shrine, 
therefore, had remained for fifty-three years in its concealment; and I am 
inclined to think that the two stone cists which are not sunk in the 
earth but placed on the level of the ground, were intended to conceal, the 
one the shrine with the bones, the other the minna or reliquaries. It is 
true that the Pictish Chronicle tells us that, in his seventh year, Kenneth 
M‘Alpin removed the relics to the church he had built at Dunkeld, that 
is, about 850; but this was probably only a small part of the bones taken 
for the purpose of consecrating the church, for Dunkeld claimed the 
possession of only one bone, as appears from an incident in 1500, told 
by Mylme in his Lives of the Bishops. 

The shrine does not appear to have remained long in Ireland, as in the 
life of St Cadroé his parents are said before his birth to have prayed at 
the shrine of St Columba. The scene of this life is undoubtedly in Scot- 
land; and as Cadroé died in 976, this must have been about the begin- 
ning of the century. They may have knelt and prayed before the shrine 
in the little chapel, the foundations of which have just been discovered. 
The last mention of the chapel appears to be in the Magnus Barefoot’s saga. 
It is said that he came in 1098 with his army to the Holy island, that is, 
Iona, ‘‘and gave quarter and peace to all men that were there, and to the 
property of every one. It has been said that King Magnus opened the 
little church of Columba, but did not go into it. He immediately locked 
the door, and said that no man should be so bold as to go in there, and 
that church has never been opened since.” It is difficult to understand this 
of an ordinary church; but the expression is ‘the little kirk of Columba” 
—Kolumba kyrku hinni liotlu—and if the chapel enclosing the shrine is 
meant, the awe and reverence with which King Magnus regarded it is 
natural enough, The Saga was written about the year 1221, and if it 
remained closed for a hundred years after, and for nearly twenty sub- 
sequent to the founding of the Benedictine monastery, the entrance 
was probably filled up, and this will account for their being no appear- 
ance of an entrance from the outside in the foundations of the enclosing 
walls which have been uncovered. 

How long the shrine and the reliquaries remained in the island we do 
not know ; but we find that the reliquaries were in Ireland in 1090; and 
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the testimony of all who mention the shrine in the following century is, 
that it was then in Downpatrick in Ireland. 

In the old tract called the “ The Amra Coluimcille,” we find the follow- 
ing statement. ‘In Dun or Downpatrick, again, some say the resurrec- 
tion of Columceille will be, as the poet has said— 


Hi (or Iona) with the multitude of its martra (or relics), 
Of which was Colum, beauteous disciple : 

He went out of it at last, 

So that Dun is his blessed church.” 


St Berchan, writing in the end of the eleventh or beginning of the 
twelfth century, repeats, as a saying of St Columba— 


My grace on Hy without crime, 

And my soul in Derry, 

And my body under the stone 

Under which are Bridget and Patrick. 


The story told by O'Donnel, in his life, on the same authority, as to how 
it came there, is this: —‘‘ Manderus, son of the King of Denmark, and leader 
of a fleet of Northmen, wasting the northern parts of Britain with fire and 
sword, came to Iona, and began searching for treasure. They found the 
shrine in which the relics of St Columba were, took it on board shut, 
and on their way to Ireland opened it, but finding nothing but bones and 
ashes, shut it and threw it into the sea. It was cast by the waves on the 
shore at Downpatrick, and the Abbot having found it, and, being 
instructed by a divine revelation that it contained the relics of St 
Columba, placed it along with those of St Patrick and St Bridget.” But 
who Manderus was, or when this is supposed to have happened, there is 
nothing to show. ‘The first part of the story is natural enough, and may 
contain the real fate of the shrine, and it may refer to the destruction of 
the stone monastery by the Danes in 986. 

If, then, the small cell was the place where the shrine containing the 
bones of Columba was placed in 825, it will sufficiently account for the 
tradition that he was buried there, and for the veneration paid to his sup- 
posed sepulchre ; but the question still remains, Where was the grave in 
which Saint Columba was buried before his remains were taken up and 
enshrined? Dr Reeves seems to think that it ought to be looked for in 
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the Relic Orain, which he considers was the cemetery of the monastery ; 
but I doubt very much whether it ought to be so regarded. It is situated 
at a considerable distance to the south even of the present ruins, and is 
entirely unconnected with them. Iam inclined to think it was rather one 
of those ancient regal cemeteries similar to those which existed in Ireland, 
and eight of which are enumerated in the tract on ancient royal cemeteries 
contained in the “‘ Lebar na h’Uidhri.” It seems to have been principally 
devoted to the burial of kings and great chiefs, and to strangers of 
distinction who visited the island, while the members of the comraunity 
appear to have been usually interred within the precincts of the monastery. 
The oldest traditions regarding it seem to view it as existing in the island 
before the establishment of this monastery by St Columba. Thus, our 
old chronicles, in stating that Kenneth M‘Alpin, who died in 860, was 
buried in Iona, add, “where the three sons of Erc, Fergus, Loarn, and 
Angus, were buried.” These were the founders of the Dalriadic Colony 
upwards of sixty years before the arrival of St Columba, and the annals 
of Ulster add confirmation to it when they tell us that in 784 the relics 
of the sons of Ere were removed to the royal cemetery of Tailten in Ire- 
land. Fordun also tells us that Gabhran, King of Dalriada, who died in 
560, was buried in Relic Orain, which shows the belief in his day. It 
may be said that the name of the cemetery, “‘ Relic Orain,” and the well- 
known legend of St Oran, which gave rise to it, is against this idea; but 
I would remark that this story makes its first appearance in the Irish life 
of St Columba, which is not older than the tenth century, if so old. It 
was not only entirely unknown to Adomnan, but is opposed to his narra- 
tive. According to the legend, St Oran was one of the twelve companions 
of Saint Columba, and sacrificed himself to remove a difficulty when the 
church of Iona was founded, and was the first person buried in the island. 
Now Adomnan, in describing the death of one of Saint Columba’s monks, 
termed Brito, adds this expression, as having been used by Saint Columba 
—‘“ who is the first of our fraternity that has died in this island ;”— 
qui primus apud nos in hac insula mortuus est (lib. i. c. 7), and 
Adomnan never once mentions the name of Oran or connects it with the 
cemetery. Further, in the old list of the twelve companions of Saint 
Columba appended to a MS. of Adamnan’s life the name of Oran 
does not appear. The first mention of Relic Oran is in a gloss on the 
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metrical calendar of Angus the Culdee. In it Odhran or Oran, appears 
on 27th October, and the gloss states that he was “either Odhran, 
the priest of Tigh-Aireran in Meath, or Odhran of Letracha-Odhran 
in Muskerry, and of Icolumkille, that is, of Relic Odhrain” in Iona. 
This identifies the Oran of Relic Orain with Odhran of Letracha-Odhran 
in Ireland, and his death is recorded in the Irish annals as having 
taken place in October 548, fifteen years before Saint Columba landed 
in Iona. He was of the race of Dalriada, and churches in Dalriada 
may well have been dedicated to him. How the Jegend of Saint Oran 
first arose it is impossible now to tell; but I am inclined to think 
that when a Christian chapel was erected in the cemetery, it was after 
this legend had gained ground, and was therefore dedicated to him, and 
that hence his name became connected with the royal cemetery. 

Archdeacon Munro, in the elaborate description he gives of Relic Oran 
in the year 1549, never once hints at any tradition of Saint Columba 
being buried in it. 

If, then, we are to look for his grave within the precincts of his 
monastery, as indeed is implied in Bede’s statement that “his body lay in 
the insular monastery,” we must go to the situation of the original wooden 
monastery, which I consider to have been about a quarter of a mile north 
of the present ruins, and here I think we shall find some trace of it. At 
the old burying-ground there, now called Cladh an Diseart, there are two 
pillar stones about five feet high and three feet apart, and at one time a 
third stone lay across the top, forming a cromleac-like structure, though 
probably it more resembled a rude entrance gate than a true cromleac ; and 
in this burying-ground was found, some years ago, a very remarkable stone, 
now placed in the Abbey Church. It is figured below and shaped some- 
what like a heart, about 1 foot 7 inches long by 1 foot 3 inches broad and 44 
inches thick, and having incised upon it an Irish cross of the oldest type. 
I think my friend, Mr James Drummond, was the first to suggest that Saint 
Columba may have been buried here, and that this stone may have been 
the pillow stone which was placed as a “titulus monumenti.” I own 
that when I examined this stone last summer I was greatly impressed 
with the idea that it corresponded wonderfully in shape, size, and ap- 
pearance with what one might expect the pillow stone to have been, 
when used as a monument, and the result of my examination of the whole 
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subject is to persuade me that Saint Columba’s original monastery was 
situated here, that the pillar stone marked the position of his grave, 
and that this stone was in all probability the stone he used as a pillow, 
and which was after his death placed at his grave. I may add that there 
seems to have been some connection between this burying-ground and the 
cell where I consider his shrine was kept, for the former is also called 
Cladh Iain, or the burying-ground of Saint John, and at the west end of 
the building which projects from the cell, and which Sacheverell: calls a 


chapel, is the remains of a cross which is known by the name of the 
Cross of Saint John. 














Stone found at Cladh an Diseart (1 foot 7 inches long). 
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Monpay, 10th January 1876. 


JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


After a Ballot, the following Gentleman was elected a Corresponding 
Member :— 


Tuomas ARNOLD, Esq., Architect, London. 


And the following Gentlemen were likewise duly elected Fellows of 
the Society, viz. :— 


Tuomas Bonnar, Esq., 77 George Street. 

Joun Duncan, M.A., M.D., 8 Ainslie Place. 

Rey. ArtHUR WaAsHINGTON HALLEN, M.A., The Parsonage, Alloa. 
Joun ALEXANDER Hamiuton, Esq., Westerhall Villas. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were announced, 
and thanks voted to the Donors, viz. :— 


(1.) By Mrs J. Henry Ziecier, Rosenook, Pollockshields. 
Pinchbeck Watch, by John Cleland, Edinburgh, with enamelled back, 
having a female figure in an oval centrepiece. 
Chatelaine of Steel Beads, with Locket and Pendants. The Locket 
encloses plaited hair, and bears the inscription, CARI CAPITIS FLEBILIS 
OCCIDIT XII-K-S+ CI0-IC-COLIII:- I-M-#T-LVIL, 


(2.) By T. H. Parrison, M.D., Edinburgh. 


Old Silver Watch, by “‘ Henry Massy, London,” with chased silver 
dial. On the back of the case is engraved a coronet, with a greyhound’s 
head, and the motto Perssveranpo. Underneath is the letter P, and 
the date 1685. 


(3.) By AtexanpER Macerecor, Surgeon, The Manse, Iona, through 
James Drummond, Esq., R.S.A., F.S.A. Scot. 
Whol of Brownish Claystone, 13 inch diameter, hemispherical in 
form, found in the island of Tiree. 
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(4.) By Atitan Matruewson, Esq., 21 Union Street, Dundee. 

Baking or Toasting Stone, for toasting oat-cakes before a peat fire on 
the hearth. It is made of red sandstone, of the form shown in the 
accompanying woodcut, measuring 13 inches high, 11? inches wide, and 
23 inches thick at the base. The front of the stone is cut away in a 
circular form, leaving a semicircular ledge or projection about an inch 
wide on the lower part to support the edge of the cake. The circular 
front of the stone, against which the 
cake would rest, is ornamented with 
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enclosed within a larger star of eight ( vy 
rays.. These ornaments are deeply ae 
incised in the surface of the stone. : 

Between each of the rays of the 
outer star there is a circular whorl- 
like ornament, in high relief, about 
13 inch in diameter, with a depres- 
sion in the centre. The object of 
this arrangement of alternately raised 
and depressed ornamentation was 
doubtless to provide for the escape 
of the vapour from the reverse side 
of the cake generated in the process 
of firing, and thus to prevent it 
* sweating.” On the back of the 
stone, about an inch and a half 
under the middle of tle top, there 
is a depression cut in it for lifting it by. This is shown underneath the 
woodcut of the front of the stone. Baking-stones for toasting oat-cakes 
at a fire on the hearth have been in use till quite recently, though few of 
them seem to have been either ornamented or made with any degree of 
care. This specimen was found at Fordoun, Kincardineshire, along with 
another, now in the collection of Mr Sturrock, Dundee. It differs slightly 
in form from the one now presented to the Museum, being cut out in 
the sides so as to give the lower part more of the appearance of a pedestal. 
The ornamentation consists of four hearts in the centre, surrounded by a 


a central star, surrounded by a circle, gf 
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Baking or Toasting Stone, found at 
Fordoun, 13 inches high. 
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broad border of curved parallel lines. On the back are the letters 
I D M LI, the last three in monogram, and the date 1791. 


(5.) By Jonnxn Derrert Francis, Esq., Swansea, through Colonel 
GEORGE GRANT Francis, F.S.A., President of the Royal 
Institution of South Wales. Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. 
Manuscript Volume of Sermons on the 45th Psalm, inscribed on the 
fiy-leaf— 
Sermons of Mr George Campbell’s 
which belongs to me Marie Mar 


Marie Mave 
Wrytten at Alloa 15th March 1689. 


The volume contains 1028 pages of manuscript, and is in the original 
binding, tooled and gilt, with clasps complete. From the inscription on 
the fly-leaf it seems to have belonged to Mary Maule, only daughter of 
George Earl of Panmure, who was married to Charles Earl of Mar in 
1674. Her mother was Jean Campbell, daughter of John Earl of 
Loudon. | 
(6.) By W. C. Luxis, M.A., the Author. 
Guide to the Chambered Barrows, &c., of the Islands of the Mor- 
bihan. 12mo, 1874. | } 
(7.) By Ropert Cuark, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Golf, a Royal and Ancient Game. Edinburgh, 1875. 


(8.) By Ricnarp A. Oswatp, Esq. of Auchincruive. 
The Lennox. By William Fraser. [Privately printed. Two vols. 
4to, 1875. , 
(9.) By the Most Hon. the Marqurss or Lorntan, F.S.A. Scot. | 


Correspondence of Sir Robert Kerr, first Earl of Ancrum, and his son 
William, third Earl of Lothian, 1616-1667, from the Original Letters at 
Newbattle Abbey. Two vols. 4to. Edinburgh, 1875. 


(10.) By Samurnt Curisty Minurr, Esq. of Craigentinny, F.S.A. 
Scot. 


Buik of Alexander the Great, 4to. 1834, Printed for the Banna- 
tyne Club. 
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THE FORRESTER MONUMENTS IN THE CHURCH OF CORSTORPHINE. 
Witrn Drawines sy WILLIAM P. BURTON, 1851. (Puares XII.-XIV.) 
By DAVID LAING, Esq., LL.D., Foreign SECRETARY. 


A long time has elapsed since first I had occasion to make some 
inquiries respecting the Monuments in the Collegiate Church of Corstor- 
phine, three miles to the west of Edinburgh. This was in reference to 
Bernard Stewart of Aubigné, alike celebrated by historians and poets. 
The special object I had in view was, to illustrate two poems by our old 
Scottish poet William Dunbar; the first of these exists only in an im- 
perfect state among the earliest remains of Scottish Typography, with the 
following title, above the woodcut device of “‘ Walterus Chepman” :— 


The ballade of ane right noble bictorius & mygdhty 
lord Barnard stewart lord of Aubtguy erle of Beau- 
mont voger and bonaffre consaloure and chamlane ov- 
Dinaretothemaist heemaist excellet&maisterpstyn prin 
ce Love king of france Ruyght of his ordoure Capt- 
tane of the Kkepyng of bis body Coquereur of Naplis 
and vmgubile costable general of the same Compilit 
be Maistiv illvam dumbar at the satd lordis cupng to 
oinburghe tw Scotland send in ane ryght excellet em- 
passat fra the said matst crystin King to our maist Sou- 
uerane lord and bictorius prince Hames the ferde kong 
of Scottis. 


Bernard Stewart, who arrived in Edinburgh in an infirm state of health, 
May 9, 1508, died in the following month in the house of Sir John Forrester 
of Corstorphine. This event was also commemorated by Dunbar in “ An 
Elegy on the death of ‘Bernard Stewart, Lord of Aubigny.” This I first 
published in the collected edition of Dunbar’s Poems, in the year 1834, 
from a MS. volume at Cambridge. An ancient tomb in a niche under the 
window of the southern transept, with a recumbent male figure in armour 
and a dog at his feet, had for more than two centuries been pointed out 
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as marking the place of his interment; but, leaving this erroneous state- 
ment for the present, a few words may be added regarding the Church 
itself. 

In the present communication I ought to say that, in regard either 
to the Church of Corstorphine, or its Monuments, or to the Forrester 
family, I have nothing very new to add. Some of the members present 
may remember the pleasant Autumnal day usually devoted to the 
Society’s annual excursion, when such places as Seton Church, Preston 
Cross and Tower, Wintoun House, the Monastery of Inchcolm, Culross 
Abbey, Dalmeny Church, Kirkliston and Dundas Castle, &c., were suc- 
cessively visited. It was expected Corstorphine Church might have 
afforded another agreeable excursion ; and in view of this I had the Draw- 
ings now exhibited made by a skilful hand in 1851. As this, however, 
did not take place, it has occurred to me that, by exhibiting them at this 
time, I might at least take occasion to invite non-resident Members to 
communicate to the Society notices and drawings of similar Monuments 
that still exist in their own locality. It would be in vain, indeed, to 
expect the Society to undertake the publication of a volume on the Sculp- 
tured Monuments of Scotland, as a supplement to “The Monumental 
Effigies of Great Britain,” published at London, 1817, folio, which was left 
uncompleted, by Charles Alfred Stothard (one of the sons of the eminent 
Artist, the R.A. of that name), from plates etched by himself, he having 
met with an untimely death in 1821, by falling from a scaffold, while 
actually engaged in drawing a church window in Devonshire. Another work 
of the same description is, “‘The Monumental Remains of Noble and 
Eminent Persons, comprising the Sepulchral Antiquities of Great 
Britain,” engraved from drawings by-Edward Blore, F.S.A. London, 
1826, 4to. 

Mr Blore, who also was a beautiful draughtsman, included, in his work, 
the two fine monuments in Douglas Church, Lanarkshire, of Sir James 
Douglas, Ob. 1331; and of Archibald, fifth Earl of Douglas, Ob. 1438. 
In the Society’s Proceedings, notices and views of some similar monu- 
ments, at Rothesay, by Mr J. C. Roger; at Dalkeith, by Mr James 
Drummond, R.S.A.; and elsewhere, by other Members; besides those on 
the West coast of Scotland, may be referred to. 

In a volume printed for the Bannatyne Club, entitled “‘ RecistruM 
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Domus DE Sourre, &c.—Cuarters of the Hospital of Soltre; of Trinity 
College, Edinburgh ; and other Collegiate Churches in Mid-Lothian,” Edin- 
burgh, 1861, one of these churches was that of Corstorphine. In the pre- 
face to that volume I gave a summary of what information could be 
discovered respecting the foundation of the Church, the family of For- 
rester during the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, and notices of the 
persons who successively held the office of the Provostry. One of our 
members, Mr Thomas Thomson, W.S., had previously contributed to the 
‘¢ New Statistical Account,” in 1845, a valuable article on the church and 
parish of Corstorphine. Mr Thomson, who continued to take a special 
interest in the matter, has since collected, I doubt not, additional informa- 
tion on the subject. I regret much, however, to learn that the state of 
his health has prevented him from furnishing any Supplementary notices 
on this occasion. 

The property of Corstorphine was acquired by Adam Forrester, a 
wealthy merchant burgess of Edinburgh, from Sir William More of 
Abercorn, in August 1376. About this time, Adam Forrester is known 
to have erected a chapel, dedicated to St John, adjoining, and most likely 
connected with, the Parish Church. In the early part of the following 
century, by means of additional endowments in 1424 and 1429 by his 
widow and his son and successor, Sir John Forrester, the buildings were 
erected into a Collegiate Church, and at length the establishment was 
confirmed by Papal authority in the year 1440. 

There are not many engraved views of the Church. In the Club volume 
already mentioned there is a sketch of the building from the N.E., by 
Mr Skene of Rubislaw, before any recent alterations, in the year 1817. 
Another, from the S.W., by Mr Billings, occurs in the well-known work, 
‘The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland. Illustrated by 
Robert William Billings, architect.” Edinburgh: 1845-1852. 4 vols. 
4to. A view from the S.E. is given in a volume with this title, “ The 
Kirk and the Manse: sixty illustrative views of Parish Kirks and Manses 
in Scotland in tinted lithography, &c., by the Rev. R. W. Fraser, M.A.,” 
Edinburgh, 1857. 4to. It represents the present appearance of the 
church, which underwent some necessary, but, as usual, unfortunate 
restorations in 1828, without, however, actually destroying the external 
picturesque appearance of the building. 
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To return to Bernard Stewart and the Corstorphine Monuments :— 


Bernarp Stewart of Aubigny was a knight of the order of St Michael 
and one of the numerous gentlemen of Scottish descent then in the ser- 
vice of Charles VIII. King of France. The researches of Mr Andrew 
Stuart, M.P., for his “Genealogical History of The Stewarts, &c.,” London, 
1798, enabled him to furnish the most satisfactory account of this cele- 
brated person, who was directly connected with the Stewarts of Darnley 
(pp. 197 to 209). He says, “ Soon after the death of the Chevalier Jean 
Stewart, who died in the year 1482, his son Bernard Stewart performed to 
the King of France foy and homage for the lands and Seigneurie of 
Aubigny,” &c. In the year 1484 Bernard Stewart came as ambassador 
from Charles VILL. of France to Scotland, for renewing the ancient League 
between these two countries; and in the year following he was sent with 
auxiliaries from France to England, and had a share in the victory at 
Bosworth Field (August 22, 1485), which placed Henry VII. on the 
throne of England, and terminated the wars of the White and Red Roses, 
or bloody contests of the houses of York and Lancaster. 

Sir John Beaumont, elder brother of the Dramatist, in his poem “ Bos- 
worth Field,” first printed at London in the year 1629, refers to Bernard 
Stewart, as leader of the French forces, in the following lines :— 


Besides these Souldiers borne within this Ile, 

We must not of their part, the French beguile, 
Whom Charles for Henrie’s succour did prouide, 

A Lord of Scotland, BERNARD, was their guide, 
A blossome of the STUARTS’ happy line, 

Which is on Brittaine’s throne ordaind to shine, 7 
The sun, whose rayes, the heaun with beauty crowne 
From his ascending, to his going downe, 

Saw not a brauer leader, in that age, 

And Bosworth Field must be the glorious stage, 

In which this Northerne eagle learnes to flie, 

And tries those wings, which after raise him high ; 
When he beyond the snowy Alpes renownd 

Shall plant French lilies in Italian ground, 

And cause the craggy Appenine to know, 

What fruits on Caledonian mountaines grow. 
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After quoting various interesting passages from foreign and other 
historical writers respecting Bernard Stewart, the Genealogist adds:— 

“Being in an infirm state of health at the time of his arrival (in 
1508), with a constitution worn out in military service, he died in the 
house of Sir John Forrester, at Corstorphin, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, in the beginning of June 1508, and was interred in the 
church of Corstorphin, where a monument was erected to his memory, 
with a figure representing him in armour.” 

Among the topographical collections of the Laird of MacFarlane, in the 
Advocates’ Library, there is, preserved :— 


“A Relation anent Corstorphin, by the Lord Newbaithe. 


“ Corstorphin Church is a Collegiate Church, and the Great Bernard 
Stuart, that was Viceroy of Naples, and Governour, lyieth there; he 
retired there before his death. Of him Comines saith, ‘le Roy fut battu 
encorque Monsieur de Aubigny y fut.’” 

In Gough’s “ British Topography ” this very brief relation is erroneously 
ascribed to Lord Newbattle. The writer was John Baird of Newbyth, who 
was admitted to the Bar in June 1647; and after the Restoration he 
was created a Baronet, and raised to the Bench as a Lord of Session in 
January 1667. He survived till April 1698. 

In like manner, Robert Monteith, in his “Theater of Mortality ; or A 
Further Collection of Funeral-Inscriptions over Scotland. Edinburgh, 
1713,” says, “ BrERNaRD STEWART, Duke of Aubigny, lies interred in this 
Isle of Corstorphine church; and which church is reported to have had 
a Croce of fine gold thereupon, which gave original to the name of Cor- 
storfine,” &c. (p. 27). 

On the other hand, Sir James Balfour, in his ‘‘ Annals of Scotland,” 
under the year 1508 (following Holinshed), says, “This year, Cockburn, 
Bishcp of Ross, and Monsieur de la Bautey, comes this year to Scotland, 
from France. This year also Bernard Steuart, Viceroy of Naples, and the 
President of Toulouse, comes Ambassadors from Lewis the French King, 
&c. . . . Butin the month of Junij, this same year, the Lord Bernard 
Steuart, one of the French King’s ambassadors, departed this life at 
Corstorphin, near Edinburgh, in his return from Streveling to France. 
He commanded, on his death-bed, to enbalme his heart after his death, 
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and send it to S. Ninians, in Galloway, in performance of a vow which he 
had made, while he was Viceroy of Naples” (Works, vol. i. p. 230). 

From these statements it is clear that Bernard Stewart died at Corstor- 
phine, although the Forresters had a town-house in Edinburgh, where 
their name was perpetuated till the present century, when Forrester’s 
Wynd, situated to the west of the Parliament House, was swept away, at 
the same time with the Luckenbooths, the Tolbooth or ‘ Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,” and other buildings, in the course of modern improvements. 

Mr Andrew Stuart has given a list of pictures belonging to the Duke of 
Richmond in France, which, he says, “were at the Chateau d’Aubigny when 
the author was there in the month of November 1788” (p. 209). I may ask, 
Where are these paintings now preserved? His words may be quoted :— 

‘In the Chateau d’Aubigny belonging to the Duke of Richmond in 
France, there are the following pictures, viz. :— 

“In the dining-room, a full length picture, as large as the life, of 
Jehan Stuart, Grand Connétable de l’armée d’Ecosse, with an inscription 
upon it describing him as such, and as the premier Seigneur d’ Aubigny ; 
and at the bottom of it there is the date of the year 1422. Thisisa 
good picture, painted on wood, and has been very well preserved. 

“There are also in the drawing-room at Aubigny the heads or portraits 
in a small size, set in gold, of the successive Seigneurs of Aubigny of the 
Stewart race, with inscriptions upon each of them. These portraits or 
heads are inclosed in one frame... . . 

“The third is Berrault (or Bernard) Stuart, with the following inscrip- 
tion :—Seigneur d’Aubigny, Duc de Terre Nove, Marquis de Girace et 
Squillazzo Comte de Beaumont, d’Arcy, et de Venassac, Grand Connétable 
de Sicile et de Jerusalem.’ ” 

He has also given a copy of “ Baraldus Stewart,” or Bernard Stuart’s 
last will and testament, along with the Inventory of his effects taken at 
Corstorphine, on the 8th June 1508, found among the Derneley papers in 
the possession of the Duke of Montrose. In this document he specially 
directed that his body should be buried in the Church of the Blackfriars, 
Edinburgh. That this was done there can, I think, be no reasonable 
doubt; but the church and monastery were accidentally burnt in 1528, 
thus escaping the sad and reckless devastation of the English forces at 
Edinburgh, under the Earl of Hertford, in May 1544. 
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_ MONUMENT OF SIR JOHN FORRESTER OF CORSTORPHINE. (1440} 


(FROM A DRAWING By WP Burton) 
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MONUMENT OF SIR ALEXANDER FORRESTER OF CORSTORPHINE. 
(FRom A DRAWING BY WP BURTON) 
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The first of the Forrester Family connected with Corstorphine was ADAM 
ForRESTER, already mentioned as a wealthy merchant burgess of Edin. 
burgh, enjoying the royal favour, who had acquired much of his fortune by 
trading with England. He had charters of lands and baronies in different 
places from King David Bruce and Robert the Second, between the years 
1365 and 1400. He held the office of Alderman or provost of Edinburgh 
in April 1373, and again in February 1378; was sheriff of Lothian ir 
1382, and keeper of the Great Seal in 1390. He died in the year 1404, 
having been twice married—first, to Agnes, daughter of John Dundas 
of Fingask; and secondly, to Margaret Forrester, who survived him upwards 
of twenty years, as we learn from a charter confirmed May 26, 1429. 

II. Sir Joun Forruster, his eldest son, also distinguished himself, hold- 
ing the office of Lord Privy Seal during the regency of Murdoch, Duke of 
Albany. He was a commissioner for the redemption of James the First, 
long held in captivity in England. On the King’s return in 1424, he is 
designed Master of the Household, and in the following year, Lord High 
Chamberlain. It was at this period of his life that the Collegiate church 
was founded and endowed. 

IIL. Sir John Forrester, who succeeded, died before September 14, 1454. 

IV. Sir Alexander Forrester, his son, was alive in 1467, 

V. Archibald Forrester, his successor, was present in Parliament 
January 7, 1504-5. 

VI. Alexander Forrester had a charter from his father, about the year 
1492, of the barony of Corstorphine, reserving the liferent of the Castle 
to himself and his wife, Margaret Hepburn. This Alexander married 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Duncan Forrester of Gairden, Master of the 
Household of King James IV. 


THE CoRSTORPHINE MONUMENTS. 
It now remains to identify as far as possible the three several Altar 
Tombs in the interior of the Church. 


No. L (Plate XIL,) 


This no doubt is the monument of the first Sir John Forrester of Corstor- 
phine, the founder of the Collegiate Church, with a recumbent figure of 
himself and his wife, under an arched recess. On the front of this altar 
tomb are five shields armorial—1, Forrester ; 2, Forrester impaling St Clair 


+ 
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of Orkney ; 3, Forrester ; 4, Forrester impaling a fess chequé ; 5, Forrester. 
George Crawfurd, in his “ Lives of the Officers of State,” says of Sir 
John Forrester,—He was taken away by death in the year 1440, and adds,— 
“He was buried in the choir of the Collegiate Church of Corstorphine, 
on the north side of the wall, under an arch of freestone, with his statue 
in armour as big as the life, and his Wife lying beside him, habited in the 
dress of the times; but which of his two Ladies cannot be so well 
known, since upon the tomb both their coats of arms are placed on each 
side of hisown. I could make out no inscription; if there has been 
any, it is either worn out through time, or has been defaced as supersti- 
tious since the Reformation.” ! 
“ The Lord Chamberlain” (Crawfurd continues), ‘‘ married, first, Dame 
Jean Saintclair, daughter of Henry I. Earl of Orkney. . . . His second 
wife was Dame Marion Stewart, Lady Dalswintoun, widow of Sir John 


Stewart, Knight.” 
No II. (Plate XIIT.) 


This monument, like the preceding, is in the chancel of the church, has 
two recumbent figures, but mutilated. The armorial shields in front of the 
altar tomb represgnt,—1, Forrester; 2, Forrester impaling Stewart a fess 
chequé ; 3, Forrester, also indicating that his lady’s name was Stewart. 
The second Sir John Forrester succeeded in 1441. He distinguished 
himself as a military man, especially at the siege of Branxton Castle, 
1446. From one of the St Giles’ Charters, it appears that he was 
deceased September 15, 1454. (No. 76, p. 103.) 

There is, however, some uncertainty regarding several marriages of 
these Forresters; and the first Sir John is said to have been three times 
married. On this head, see Wood’s ‘ Peerage,” vol. i. p. 600; and the 
‘“* New Statistical Account,” vol. i. p. 232, &c. Billings, at the foot of 
his view of the exterior of the Church, has engraved this monument. 


No. IL. (Plate XIV.) © 
A recumbent figure of a Knight in Armour, a Dog at his feet. 
In front of the Monument there are three Shields of arms, which clearly 
indicate that it represented one of the Foresters of Corstorphine, and not 
1 Officers of State, Edinburgh, 1726, p. 311. He also refers to his Peerage, p. 148, 


‘* where the line and descent of the Family of Forrester is deduced from the Lord 
Chamberlain to the present Lord Forrester” (Edinburgh, 1716). 
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Sir Bernard Stewart of Aubigné, as frequently conjectured—the first, 
St Clair of Orkney impaling Forrester ; the second, Forrester ; the third, 
Forrester, with an escutcheon of pretence, a cross engrailled Sinclair. It is 
most probable that this is the monument of Sir Alexander, who succeeded 
the second Sir John, Forrester. 

A safe conduct was granted, 15th June 1464, to Alexander Forster, 
Dominus de Corstorfyn, and Gilbert Forster, to visit St John of Amiens 
in Picardy. (Rymer’s “ Feedera,” vol. xi. p. 528, and p. 604.) 

Mr Thomson (in a MS. note dated in November 1859), in reference to 
this monument, says :—‘“ I am satisfied that the figure within the church is 
Alexander Forrester, who made two pilgrimages to the Shrines of Thomas 
of Canterbury, and St John de Amyce in Picardy, on 14th June 1464, and 
on 14th March 1465-6. He returned home safe from these journeys, and 
on 15th October 1467, he obtained a decree of Lords’ Auditors against 
Forbace of Pitsligo, for intromitting with the rents of his lands of Fin- 
gask. I think the dog at his feet indicates his pilgrimages. The arms, I 
believe, represent the Stewart arms impaled with the Forresters, so his 
wife must have been a Stewart. The Stewart arms are represented in a 
different way on the tomb of Sir John Forrester. Perhaps this difference 
means that Stewart was mother, not wife of the party.” 


Having submitted the drawings of the monuments and shields to a 
competent authority in heraldic matters—Mr Henry Laing, author of 
two important volumes of ‘‘ A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Scottish 
Seals,” published in 1850 and 1866—he has obligingly furnished the 
following description of the armorial bearings of the Forresters’ shields :— 


‘Nose: 


“The first shield on right of spectator contains the coat of Forrester, 
Second shield, Forrester impaling St Clair of Orkney, as in No. IIL, 
the Ist and 4th quarters only, but here correctly placed on the sinister 
side of the shield. Third shield, Forrester as before. Fourth shield, 
Forrester impaling Stuart—thus, or. a fess chequé, azure and argent, 
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surmounted by a bend, engrailled gules. Marion, daughter of Sir W. 
Stuart of Dalswinton, was third wife of Sir John Forrester. Fifth 
shield, Forrester as before. These shields are described by Wood, vol. 
1, p. 599. 


SON ld 


“ First and third shields are Forrester as before ; the second shield has 
Forrester impaling what appears to be a bend, charged with another of 
Lozenges or Mascles, but whose arms they are is unknown. 

‘Wood, in his Peerage, vol. i. p. 600, assigns this monument to the 
second Sir John Forrester, and describes the second shield as ‘ Forrester 
impaling Stuart a fess chequé ;’ but in neither of the drawings is there 
anything like a fess, but distinctly a bend, which the author has probably 
mistaken for a fess. The artist is not likely to have made such a 
mistake. 


NOs LLL 


‘The first shield contains the coats of St Clair of Orkney and Forrester 
of Corstorphine. The latter is correctly given, but the former has only 
the first and fourth quarters of the St Clair coat, the entire being—quar- 
terly, 1st and 4th azure, a ship within the royal tressure, gules, for Orkney ; 
2d and 3d argent, a cross engrailled sable, for St Clair. This being the 
coat carried by Henry Earl of Orkney, whose daughter Jean married Sir 
John Forrester, who therefore would correctly enough impale them with 
his own; but it surely must be an error of the sculptor to place the 
Lady’s arms on the dexter side of the shield. 

‘‘The second shield contains the coat of Forrester of Corstorphine, 
argent three hunting horns, sable-stringed gules, The colours here given 
and the subsequent ones are, of course, not on the stone, but are taken 
from Nisbet, vol. i. 

“The third shield is the same as the last, with the addition of a cross 
coupé engrailled, or more correctly thus—argent a cross coupé engrailled 
sable between three hunting horns of the last stringed gules. There is 
no appearance of a shield of pretence here, though it is so stated in the 
memoir; and why the St Clair cross should be here introduced, when 
the first shield shows sufficiently the alliance, is difficult to explain. 
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II. 


NOTES ON THE SURVIVAL OF PAGAN CUSTOMS IN CHRISTIAN 
BURIAL; WITH NOTICES OF CERTAIN CONVENTIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIONS OF “ DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIONS,” AND “ JONAH 
AND THE ‘WHALE,’” ENGRAVED ON OBJECTS FOUND IN EARLY 
CHRISTIAN GRAVES, AND ON THE SCULPTURED STONES OF SCOT- 
LAND, AND CROSSES OF IRELAND. By JOSEPH ANDERSON, Krerrr 
OF THE MusEuM. (PuAaTEs XV.-XVIIL.) 


The process by which a custom gradually dies out, the modifications it 
exhibits in what Mr Darwin calls “ the struggle for existence,” the curious 
forms in which it crops up after long intervals, as if it positively declined 
to become extinct, and the strange ways in which it gets hooked on to 
new ideas, or incorporated with new methods of giving expression to old 
forms of thought, furnish analogies applicable to the whole field of archeo- 
logical research. There are no breaks, no well-marked lines of separation 
between the successive formations (if I may call them so), of the periods 
of archeology. Stone passes gradually into bronze, bronze into iron, and 
pagan into Christian, each transition time exhibiting a peculiar set of 
phenomena which form the most interesting and suggestive subjects of 
research to which the student of archzeology can address himself. 

It has been asserted, for instance, that the philosophical arrangement of 
the structural sepulchral remains of the earliest times is one of progressive 
advancement from the simple cist, by successive accretions and structural 
developments, up to the great chambered cairn. In this instance philo 
sophy seems to be at variance with fact, because it has assumed that 
progress between the two extremes of a series in past times has been 
always in one direction—always upwards, never downwards—thus entirely 
ignoring the existence of decadence or degradation. The cairn or the cist 
may be older than the deposit found within it, but the deposit can never 
be older than the structure within which it has been placed, and this is 
the only true criterion of the relative ages of sepulchral structures. 
Judged by this test, the oldest structures are the great cairns, and the 
most recent is the simplest form of cist—that made of stones which a man 
can easily lift. The process has thus been one of degradation and not of 
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development, and the degradation can be accounted for by the known 
sequence of the funeral customs. The introduction of cremation gradually 
eliminated the cairn from the sepulchral arrangements by rendering the 
chamber no longer congruous or necessary. ‘The idea of a house for the 
dead—such as was provided for the unburnt dead—where he was to be 
bodily present with all his prized possessions, became inoperative when 
the body‘was reduced to a handful of ashes. The contraction of the 
chamber to a simple cist sufficient to receive and protect the urn, was the 
obvious result of the change in the method of disposing of the body; and 
the same people who used cists for the urns of the burned dead, also used 
them for the dead which they did not burn—for it is conclusively estab- 
lished, and supported by the analogy of the modern practice among the 
Shan tribes, who bury their dead, but burn their priests, that the two 
methods of sepulture were simultaneously in use in prehistoric times. So 
strong was the force of custom among the prehistoric races that they 
adhered to the size of the cremation cist even for unburnt bodies, and 
doubled them up to make them fit. The full length cist—a further 
degradation, inasmuch as it is composed of smaller stones—marks the 
disappearance of the megalithic idea and of the custom of cremation. 
Degradation usually proceeds in divergent lines. What I have said 
illustrates the degradation of the internal structure. But the elimina- 
tion of the external structure left as a survival the boundary ring of 
stones or the circular trench, which was one of the essential features 
of the complete cairn, marking off the special site of the burial from the 
common ground, ‘That the stone circle is a direct survival from the older 
structure is also suggested by the fact that the interments within it are 
usually (if not entirely) interments after cremation. 

In a previous paper I have illustrated the intrusion, among our Christian 
remains, of the phenomena peculiar to the contemporary paganism of the 
Northmen.* In doing this I was gradually led to the investigation of the 
general phenomena of early Christian burial, with a view to the discovery, 
if possible, of some clue to the comparative chronology of its undated 
interments. I cannot say that my efforts in this direction have been very 
successful, but they have led to some curious results, a summary of which 
I have endeavoured to embody in this paper. 


1 Proceedings, vol. ix. p. 520, and vol. x. p. 536. 
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It is obvious that any such investigation conducted on scientific prin- 
ciples must be comparative. In studying the antiquities of our own country 
alone in search of general principles, we should proceed upon the prepos- 
terous assumption that the human race originated in Scotland, and that 
all the arts and customs that have characterised humanity had their origin 
and subsequent development here. In order to understand the phenomena 
of early burial in any country of Europe, at any period, it is necessary to 
study its phenomena in all neighbouring countries—if possible, in all 
European countries. In cultivating his own litle corner, the student is 
too apt to forget that it is a corner—and only a very small corner— of the 
great field, over which the phenomena of different periods are all related 
to each other, as manifestations of successive systems of progress and 
decadence. 

If this be true of the earlier period, it is specially true of the pheno- 
mena of the Christian period. Before we can understand the peculiar 
modifications of Christian customs and Christian art in any country, we 
must first know the special phenomena of the paganism on which they 
were engrafted. Without this previous knowledge we should be utterly 
unable to account for the presence of Orpheus charming the beasts, as a 
Christian allegory in the catacombs; of ‘‘Sigurd Fafni’s bane” and the 
dragon on churchdoors in Norway; or of King Tidrik and the drake on 
churchdoors in Iceland; and equally unable to understand the full signi- 
ficance of the most striking forms of Christian burial. 

One of the questions I had proposed to myself was this :—Is there any 
characteristic, or any set of characteristics, which, being present in an 
interment, enables it to be definitively and distinctively pronounced pagan ? 
But I soon found that most of those accessories of interment which I had 
been accustomed to regard as indicative of paganism, were not exclusively 
confined to pagan burials, but were also found as survivals in undoubtedly 
Christian interments. 

It is a comforting doctrine to one in search of general principles that 
the exception proves the rule ; but how is one to know whether it is an 
exception that he has got hold of in the particular instance with which he 
is dealing? This was my first difficulty—a difficulty that increased with 
every step of the investigation, as the field widened, and the exceptions 
became ever more numerous and varied ; until at last I became convinced 
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that if the whole phenomena of Christian burial were tabulated, they 
would furnish instances of almost every pagan custom prevalent previous 
to the introduction of Christianity, excepting, perhaps, the customs of 
cremation and human sacrifice. This, at first sight, seems a startling 
assertion, but reflection shows that it is nothing more than might be 
expected in the circumstances. The burial usages of a race are the most 
unalterable of all its institutions. Religious observances change with the 
convictions of the individual, but the sentiment which leads to the dis- 
posal of the dead who are “ gathered to their fathers” in the same manner 
as the fathers themselves were disposed, resists innovation longer and 
more stubbornly than any other. It is in the burial customs pre-eminently, 
therefore, that survivals of the older usages may be looked for. 

Survwal of the Sepulchral structure-—In Rome, the cradle of the 
Christianity of Europe, the early Christians constructed their subterranean 
cemeteries} in direct imitation and continuance of the pagan cemeteries 
then in use. The arrangements of the tomb of the Scipios and those of 
the Christian cemetery of Domitilla are so similar, that if there had been 
nothing but the mere constructional features and sepulchral arrangements 
to guide us in forming an opinion, they would both have been assigned to 
one period and one origin.” The catacombs of Naples contain frescoes of 
purely classical design, having nothing distinctively Christian about them; 
and in many cases these have been plastered over and painted with 
Christian subjects of a later time. From what occurred here we might 
infer what must have occurred elsewhere. But we are not under the 
necessity of depending on mere inference. Cairn-burial was not only 
practised in Scotland in the time of St Columba, it was in one instance, 


1 Most of the great writers on the catacombs, Aringhi, Baronius, Severano, Bottari, 
Boldetti, D’Agincourt, Raoul Rochette, have asserted the pagan origin of the cata- 
combs, but more recent investigation has shown that they were all constructed in 
Christian times, and by the Christians. 

2 Acincourt has long since shown that the first Christian sepulchral chambers were 
- arranged and decorated after heathen models. In some of the most ancient chapels 
of the catacombs it has been truly said that ‘* you are not certain whether you are 
looking on a pagan or a Christian work. There is the same geometrical division of 
the roof, the same general arrangement of the subjects, the same fabulous animals, the 
same graceful curves, the same foliage, fruit, flowers, and birds in both.”—Burgon, 
Letters from Rome, p. 250; Agincourt, L’ Histoire de [Art par les Monuments, 
Peinture, pls. v., vi.; Smith's Dict. of Christ. Antig. sub voce ‘* Fresco.” 
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at least, practised in his presence,! and he allowed a convert who had 
believed, had been baptized, and had received the sacraments, to be buried 
in this pagan fashion.? In the churchyard of Penmachno, in Wales, 
there is (or was) a small cairn, with a pillar-stone, bearing the Christian 
monogram of the chrisma (or the conjoined Greek letters X and P for 
XPISTOX) and the inscription CARAVsIVS HIC JACIT IN HOC CONGERIES 
Lapipum.® “ This is,’ says Mr Westwood, “the only instance I believe 
on record of the statement of such a fact, and it proves that the raising of 
cairns and mounds of stones is not necessarily evidence of the paganism 
of the person interred beneath the mound.” Dr Stuart also refers to the 
exceptional character of the monument.* It is still, so far as I know, the 
only one which specifies in precise terms that the burial was made in a 
cairn. My difficulty, however, is not with the monument, which speaks 
for itself with a clearness and precision which cannot admit of doubt. But 
suppose that this inscribed stone had been destroyed or removed, what 
would have been the result? Carausius would have been convicted of 
paganism by any jury of archeologists, and would not have been allowed 
even the benefit of the doubt implied in the presence of his cairn in a 
Christian churchyard. And in dealing with undated burials, I cannot be 
sure that there were not many Christians buried like Carausius and Art- 
brananus, whose friends were not careful to leave an express record of 
their having been Christians. 

There is a remarkable instance of a Christian monument associated 
with a great chambered mound at Jellinge in Jutland. The grave mounds 


1 One time as the saint was staying in the island of Skye. ... a boat came 
into the harbour, on whose prow sat a decrepit old man, the chief of the Geona cohort. 
Two young men took him out of the boat and brought him before the saint. After 
being instructed by the saint through an interpreter, the old man believed and was 
baptised, and when the sacrament was administered he died on the same spot, ... . 
and his companions buried him there, raising a cairn over his grave. This cairn may 
be seen still on the sea-coast, and the river in which he was baptised, is called to this 
day Dobur Artbranani.—Adamnan Vit. St Columb., Reeves, p. xlii. 

* When Brude Mac Bile, the King of the Northern Picts died, his body was brought 
to Iona, and after having received the blessing of Adamnan, it was buried in a coffin 
made of a hollowed oak, a mode of sepulture as old as the Bronze Age both in Britain 
and Scandinavia.—Adamnan Vit. St Colwmb., Reeves, pref. p. xliv. 

3 Archexologia Cambrensis, ix. p. 257. 

4 Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii., Notices of the Plates, p. 57. 
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of King Gorm the Old and his Christian Queen, are enormous barrows 
about 75 feet high. Queen Thyra’s has been opened and found to contain 
a central chamber of oak beams. A beautiful silver cup, with the inter- 
lacing dragonesque ornamentation characteristic of the period, was found in 
it, but it was evident that it had been rifled of its most valuable contents 
in the Middle Ages. Enormous pillar-stones crown both the mounds. 
That on the King’s mound bears a representation of the Saviour, with a 
crossed nimbus, and an inscription in Runes stating that these mounds 
were erected by King Harald, the Christianiser of Denmark and Norway, 
in memory of his father Gorm, and his mother Thyra. But for the 
inscription no archeologist would ever have concluded, from an examina- 
tion of the chambered mounds themselves, that a Christian had anything 
to do with them.! 

Thus we find cairn or barrow-burial, certainly the oldest form known, 
and the most universal in prehistoric times, continuing through all the 
phases of paganism, and all the forms of progress and civilisation down 
to the tenth century, and intruding itself to an extent that we have no 
means of rigidly defining among the burial customs of Christianity.2 The 
policy of the early church was to consecrate existing customs which were 
not in themselves sinful, and there was nothing objectionable in this mode 
of burial, except that it had been from time immemorial the burial of 
pagans. 

Other forms of pagan sepulture survived, and were permitted by the 


1 In the remarkable case of the Mammen How in Denmark there are obscure in- 
dications of Christianity. The burial was in a cell made of oak beams, below the 
natural surface of the ground underneath the mound. Among the weapons deposited 
with the corpse there was an iron axe inlaid with dragonesque ornamentation in 
silver, the pattern bearing a remarkable resemblance to that sculptured on some of 
the Rune-inscribed crosses of the Christian period in the Isle of Man. A large wax- 
candle had burned in the grave till it was extinguished by the earth thrown over it, 
and a bucket and bronze kettle deposited by the corpse seem to indicate the cere- 
monial washing of the corpse—a custom more suggestive of Christianity than of 
Paganism. Full details of this remarkable interment are to be found in the ‘‘Aarboger 
for Nordisk Oldkyndighed,” 1869, p. 209. 

2 A curious instance of burial in a mound which seems to have been unconsecrated, 
if not pagan, is recorded in the Annals of Loch Cé, under the date A.p. 1581 :— 
** Brian Caech O’Coinnegain, an eminent cleric, died, and the place of sepulture he 
selected for himself was, z.e., to be buried at the mound of Baile-an-tobair.” 
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early founders of the Church, who sought rather to wean the people 
gradually from pagan practices than to uproot them at once. A striking 
instance of this is given in Dr Todd’s Life of St Patrick. Two daughters 
of King Leoghaire were baptised by St Patrick, and having died, “ they 
buried them near the well Clelach, and they made a circular ditch like to 
a ferta,” because so the Scotic people and gentiles were used to do.” The 
tombs of the early saints in Ireland, says Dr Petrie, “ present a variety 
of forms, as in those on Aran, which are often rude sarcophagi, somewhat 
similar to pagan cromleacs or kistvaens, while at other times they are 
small cairns enclosed by a circular or quadrangular wall.” 

I have already alluded to the process of degradation by which the 
chamber of the cairn was reduced to a simple cist. The cist of the 
later pagan times was usually so short as to necessitate the doubling up 
of the body. Even this form, repugnant as it must have been to Christian 
feelings, furnishes us with one well-authenticated instance of survival. I 
allude to the remarkable cemetery at Alloa, described by Dr Stuart, in 
which a cist, three feet long, had two crosses incised on its cover. ‘The 
full length cist of stones (a further degradation) was used in many northern 
churchyards to a late date. Along the northern and western coasts there 
are isolated burials of the bodies of shipwrecked sailors, sometimes in con- 
siderable groups, in shallow graves above the beach, in which the bodies 
have been laid in cists made of flat stones, gathered from the neighbouring 
strand. In fact, it was the Poor Law Act which, by obliging the inspector 
of poor to defray the expense of a wooden coffin and decent burial for 


1 Quoted by Dr Stuart in the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii, Appendix 
to the Preface, p. xl. 

2 Ferta, a pagan burying-ground. 

3 Petrie’s ‘* Round Towers of Ireland,” p. 450. 

4 In the churchyard of St Nicholas Church, in the island of Papa Westray, stone 
cists are frequently found in the older parts of the burying ground, and the late Mr 
Petrie informed me that they were not uncommon in other churchyards in the 
islands. I have seen on a northern headland the grave of a man whose grandchildren 
are yet alive, and I know it to be a cist of small slaks from the neighbouring beach, 
with a single covering stone seven or eight féee%-long.. I own, that when first I saw 
it I would have taken it for a prehistoric burial had I not been made acquainted with 
its history. It lies close to, but not within, the precincts of an ancient chapel, whose 
foundations are barely visible under the turf, and within these precincts there are 
probably many cists of similar construction, but of earlier date. 
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all penniless or friendless unfortunates,! finally extinguished in Scotland 
a custom which had survived, in one form or other, from the time when 
the first burials were made in its soil. 

2. Cremation and the strewing of Charcoal in Graves.—I have met 
with no undoubted instance of the survival among Christians of the 
custom of burning the body. Although many pagan practices were 
tolerated by the Christian fathers, they seem to have drawn the line at 
cremation. Merivale, indeed, asserts that the early Christians did burn 
their dead, but as he adduces no evidence of the fact, his assertion is 
utterly unworthy of credit. Yet it is almost certain that it must have 
survived to some extent. In fact, we have cases in which the converts 
rebelled and went back to their old customs in spite of the efforts of the 
clergy to restrain them. Thus we find in a.p. 1249, that in Livonia, 
where heathenism lingered longer than in almost any other part of Europe, 
there is a solemn deed of contract entered into between the converts and 
the brethren of the Holy Cross,? by which the converts become bound, for 
themselves and their heirs, never again to burn their dead or to bury with 
them horses or slaves, or arms or vestments, or any other things of value, 
but to bury their dead in the cemeteries attached to the churches. Again 
we find that the Esthonian converts rebelled in 1225, took back the wives 
they had given up, exhumed the dead they had buried in the Christian 
cemeteries and burned them, after the fashion of the old pagan times.* 
Mr Kemble adduces the case of a barrow at Elze, near Hildesheim, as 
suggestive of a lingering preference for cremation. When the mound 
was removed the burials were found on the surface level. In five out of 
the six interments, the bodies had been laid over small holes in the ground, 
which were nearly filled with wood ashes. The base of the barrow had 
been enclosed with a ring of stones. There is nothing here to suggest 


! The survival of the cist may be traced in another phase. It was continued above 
ground and symbolically, long after its disuse below ground. The sarcophagi and 
splendid stone tombs of the Middle Ages, and the ruder table-tombs and cromlech- 
like slabs supported on pillars which were so common in old-fashioned country 
churchyards half a century ago, are lineal descendants of the primitive sepulchral 
constructions. 

 Dreger’s ‘‘ Codex Diplomaticus Pomeraniz.” See the note in the Proceedings, vol- 
x. p. 562, for the text of the passage. 

® Gruber’s ‘‘ Origines Livonie,” cited by Wyllie in ‘* Archzologia,” xxxvii. p. 46. 
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Christianity, but, on the other hand, it is difficult to see why the cremation 
should not have been complete if the burials were those of pagans in the 
pagan time. A modified custom of cremation, however, might have sur- 
vived among half-hearted converts, or among pagans secretly practising 
their own customs in the Christian period. 

The oft-quoted canon of the capitulary of Charlemagne of a.p. 785, 
“Si quis corpus defuncti hominis secundum ritum paganorum flamma 
consumi fecerit et ossa ejus ad cinerem redierit, capite punietur,” refers 
to the case of the pagan Saxons whom he had conquered and removed 
from their own country, dispersing them through the Frankish territory. 
At the time of this capitulary, Christianity had been as long in France as 
Protestantism has been in Scotland, and we can scarcely imagine such a 
lengthened survival of the custom of cremation among the Franks them- 
selves.! 

Although the custom of cremation does not appear to any extent as an 
actual survival in connection with Christian burial, it survived symbolically. 

The placing of charcoal in graves is a purely Christian rite. I cannot 
regard this custom in any other light than as a simulation of the effect of 
cremation, and therefore a direct survival of the older custom by symbol. 
I cannot conceive that the practice of strewing ashes and charcoal ritually 
in the open grave, and laving the unburnt body upon them, could possibly 
have arisen if cremation had not preceded it. It is true that the Christian 
liturgists account for it on other grounds, but we should not expect them 
to confess it as a pagan survival. Durandus says of it,” that they use char- 
coal in testimony that the ground in which the corpse is buried is no 
longer common, and should not be used again for common purposes. The 
reason he assigns for this use of charcoal is that it lasts longer under 
ground than anything else. 


1'Yet St Arnulphus is said to have saved a sick man from being sacrificed and 
burnt in Thuringia in the seventh century. The following passage describes the 
practices of the Saxons :—Promiserunt Saxones cum juramento quod infra annum 
cum suis, quotquot nondum baptizato, baptismum suscipient,. . . . quod sacrificia 
hominum et bestiarum cremationes hominum mortuorum, incerta auguria et divina- 
tiones infidas derelinquent. Pertz. iv. (capit Spur.) A.D. 784. 

® Carbones ponantur in testimonium quod terra illa in communes usus amplius 
redigi non potest ; plus enim durat carbo sub terra quam aliud.—Durandus, De Of. 
Mortuorwin. 
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When we find a set of graves, therefore, in which the bodies are buried 
in stone cists, and the ground on which they lie, as well as the earth over 
them, is intermixed with charcoal and ashes, instead of concluding that 
they are pagan, the probability ts rather that they were Christians 
buried with this distinctively Christian ritual. This conclusion, I think, 
would certainly apply to the curious group of cists at Hartlaw, explored 
by Lady Scott, and described by Dr Stuart! as full length graves formed 
of stone slabs on edge, set in the direction of east and west, with the head 
to the west.2, They were not paved in the bottom, and charred wood was 
found in and around the coffins, while close by them were small holes, or 
round pits lined with stones and containing charcoal—evidently the im- 
provised fire-places made for the purpose of providing charcoal for the 
several burials. 

3. Burial with Urns or Clay Vases.—The practice of placing clay vases 
in the cist with the unburnt body is one of the most widely diffused and 
most distinctively pagan customs connected with the interment of the 
dead. Yet the presence of clay vases in a stone cist with an unburnt 
body is by no means to be regarded as certainly indicative of paganism. 
It was also a Christian custom. 

Vases of glass and of clay were buried with the early Christians in the 
catacombs.? The glass vessels were drinking cups, the clay vessels are in 
all probability such as were in domestic use. Garrucci gives a list of 340 
of these glass vessels, many of which have the Christian monogram, or 
scenes from Scripture, depicted on them. There are others, however, 
ornamented with scenes from domestic and civil life, and even with sub- 
jects from the Pagan mythology.* As the presence of drinking cups in 
Christian interments is an exact parallel, or rather as I regard it, a true 


1 Proceedings, vol. vi. p. 56. 

” Debet autem quis sic sepelire, ut capite ad occidentem posito, pedes dirigat ad 
orientem in quo quasi ipsa positione orat.—Durandi, Rationale, Div. Off. lib. vii. 
ce. 35, 

3 Aringhi, ‘‘ Roma Subterranea,” vol. i. p. 298. Aringhi supposes that the vases 
found in the eatacombs contained the blood of the martyrs. Casalius, a Roman 
antiquary of the seventeenth century, who published a work entitled ‘*‘ De Veteram 
Sacris Christianorum Ritibus,” is nearer the truth. He says, Aponebatur quoque in 
monumentis aqua benedicta, unde etiam reperiuntur in cemeteriis vasa vitrea et lutea 
in dictum usum veresimiliter accommodata. : 

* Northeote and Brownlow, ‘‘ Roma Sotterranea,” p. 279. 
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survival of the well-known pagan custom of depositing food-vessels and 
drinking-cups with the dead, it is of some importance that the actual 
character of these vases should be completely established. That they are 
drinking cups is proved by the inscriptions which many of them bear, 
such as—“ Drink, and long life to thee,” “‘ Drink, and propose a toast.” — 
Bibe et propina, &c., with many other similarly friendly and pious phrases.! 

In Denmark, vases of a simple form filled with charcoal are found in 
Middle Age graves.?, Ina stone coffin of the ordinary form of the twelfth 
century (with a niche for the head) found at Roeskilde Cathedral, there 
were small Jocwli at the head, feet, and middle of the coffin, in which 
stood small clay pots with three feet, of the ordinary form of the culinary 
pot, filled with charcoal; a chalice and paten of tin were also in the coffin. 
In another coffin a vase filled with charcoal stood behind the head. 

The custom of burying clay vases with the dead in France, which began 
in the Stone Age, continued through the transition period of Gallo Roman 
paganism to the ripened Christianity of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.? 

In the Frankish graves of the Merovingian period, a single vase was 
almost invariably found at the feet of the skeleton, and this was the case 
whether there were indications of Christianity or not.4 


1 St Ambrose denounces those ‘‘ qui calices ad sepulcra martyrum deferunt atque 
illic vesperam bibant.”” See also Northcote and Brownlow’s “ Roma Sotterranea,” p.283. 

* Kornerup, ‘‘ Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed,” 1873, p. 266. 

3 This curious and little known custom is fully illustrated in the Abbé Cochet’s 
works La Normandie Souterraine, 2d edition, Paris 1855, and its sequel Sepultures 
Gauloises, Romaines, Franques et Normandes, Paris 1857. See also Bulletin Monu- 
mental, vol. xxii. p. 329-364, 425-447 ; vol. xxv. p. 103-132, 273-811; Mémoires de 
la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, vol. xxii. p. 11, 12, 294-298, vol. xxiv. p. 
5-8; Archeologia, vol. xxxv. p. 233, vol. xxxvii. p. 399, vol. xxxviil. p. 66, vol. 
xxxix. p. 117; Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of London, 1855, pp. 
206, 290; Revue de lart Chretien, vol. ii. (1858), p. 420; De Caumont, Cours 
d’Antiquites Monumentales, vol. vi. p. 316; A. Murcier, La Sepulture Chretienne en 
France, p. 159-164. 

4 The indications of Christianity in many of these graves are not doubtful. They 
consist of the orientation of the grave, the presence of the cross graven or embossed 
on belt-buckles or other personal ornaments, or scriptural subjects similarly engraved, 
or Christian inscriptions. The sign of the cross is found on a great number of these 
ornaments. It was especially common in the graves at Charnay, where it was repeated 
not only on the beautiful fibule, but on the large belt-buckles. Inthe ‘‘Jahrbucher 
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In the Carlovingian period a species of clay vase appears which is dis- 
tinctively Christian, inasmuch as it belongs to a usage which we only 
know as Christian. These vases are pierced with holes irregularly placed.! 
The purpose of these perforations is suggested by the contents of the vases, 
and confirmed by the testimony of the ancient liturgists. 

When found they are usually about three-fourths filled with charcoal.” 
The inference is that when they were used the charcoal was lighted, and 
the holes were intended to keep alive the burning embers by promoting 
the circulation of air through them. This at once suggests the burning of 
incense. The fact that such a rite was performed at the grave is estab- 
lished by documentary evidence, altogether irrespective of the testimony 
of the tombs themselves. Johannes Belethus® who wrote in the twelfth 
century, and after him Durandus, Bishop of Mende, both mention the 
custom. Durandus says that when the body is laid in the grave there 


des Vereins die Altherthumer,” &c., Bonn 1871, p. 97, there isan account of a Frankish 
cemetery of the Carlovingian period probably about the ninth century. The corpses 
were placed either in sarcophagi, or in cists with built sides and flat stone covers. 
They all lay in the Christian position, with feet to the east and head to the west. In 
several of the graves there were single-edged swords, and belt-buckles with silver 
plates attached, on which crosses were engraved. Beads were on the necks of some, 
and with others were boars’ tusks and Roman coins, combs and glass beakers. 

1 Tn some cases the holes have been pierced when the clay was soft. In other cases 
the vases have been pierced by holes driven through the side of the vessel after it was 
burned, as if by a nail or other pointed implement. They cannot be confounded with 
the earlier small urns usually known as ‘‘ incense cups,” for an account of which see 
Proc. vol. ix. p. 189. 

* Mabillon notices this custom :—‘‘ L’on trouvent assez souvent dans J’anciens 
tombeaux des Chretiens des petits vases de terre pleins de charbons.”—Dissertation 
sur le culte des Saints inconnus, p. 25. 

% Aquam benedictam et prunas cum thure apponerent.—Beleth, De Divinis Offciis, 
ce. 161. 

* Deinde ponitur in spelunca in qua ponitur aqua benedicta et prunae cum thure. 
Aqua benedicta ne demones qui multum eam timent ad corpus accedant; solent 
namque desaevire in corpora mortuorum, ut quod nequiverunt in vita, saltem post 
:nortem egant. Thus propter faetorem corporis removendum, seu ut defunctus 
ereatori suo acceptabilem bonorum operum odorem intelligatur obtulisse, seu ad 
ostendendum quod defunctis prosit auxilium orationis.—Durandus, De Off. Mortuorwm, 
In Rationale Div. Of. lib. vii. e. 35. Vaseula cum aqua lustrali in sepulchris ap- 
ponebantur.—Aringhi, Roma Subterranea, vol. i. p. 94. Statutum etiam fuit ut in 
sepulchris crux, et aqua lustralis seu benedicta apponeretur.—Durantes, Ex Antiq. 
hitwal. Sacr, Libris. apud Aringhi, loc. cit. 
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was placed with it holy water and charcoal with incense. They use holy 
water, says he “that the demons, who are greatly afraid of it, may not 
come near the body, for they are wont to fasten viciously on the bodies of 
the dead, that they may obtain the victory over them in death which they 
could not achieve during life. Incense also is used to remove the putri- 
dity of the corpse, to indicate that the dead person has entered the pre- 
sence of his Creator with the acceptable odour of good works, and to show 
that he has obtained the benefit of the Church’s prayers.! The shallow 
basin-like vessels found at the feet of the corpse were thus for holy water, 
and the pierced vases partially filled with charcoal were for the incense of 
these Christian sepulchral rites.” 

The known range of this survival extends over the following countries 
of Europe—lItaly, Switzerland, Denmark, and France, and before I finish 
this paper we shall add Scotland. 

It may be interesting to indicate its range in time by a few instances, 
with well-defined dates. In the coffin of Urson, Abbot of Jumieges, who 
died in 1127, two pierced vases were found.? At Leure, near Havre, 
among many interments of the thirteenth century with similar vases there 
was one grave with an inscribed slab identifying it as that of Pierre 
Berenguier (1270-1290). In the stone coffin there were six of these 
pierced vases.* 

In 1714, in removing the pavement of the choir of Notre Dame de 
Poissy, the coffins of the two princes, brothers of St Louis, who died in 
the early part of the thirteenth century, were disturbed. Each contained 
four of these vases set at the four corners. At Bouteilles great quantities 
of them were found. In several cases they occurred with crosses of 


1 Tertullian (A.D. 198), says ‘‘The Sabeans will testify that more of their mer- 
chandise, and that more costly, is lavished on the burials of Christians than in 
burning incense to the gods. 

2 The following are a few of the localities in which these two varieties of vases have 
occurred most abundantly. Zncense vases pierced with holes and containing charcoal, 
have been found at Braquemont, Martin Eglise, Bouteilles, where over 100 vases 
occurred, Roux Mesnil, Neuchatel. Holy water vases have occurred at Roux Mesnil, 
Bouteilles, St Aubun-sur-Mer, Martin Eglise, Lillebonne, Londinieres, Rouen, 
Bernay, and Paris. 

? One of these vases is in the Museum at Sevres. It is described and figured by 
M. Brogniart in his ‘‘ Description Methodique du Museé deSevres,”’ I’aris, 1845, p. 188. 

4 Mém. de la Soc. Antiq. de Normandie, vol. xxii. p. 388, 
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absolution of the thirteenth century.!. The stone coffin of Simon de 
- Goucans, Bishop of Amiens, who died in 1325, contained three vases, two 
being placed at the shoulders and one at the feet. They were all pierced 
with holes and contained charcoal. In the graves of the family of 
Dunois-Longueville at Notre Dame de Clery, the same thing was observed. 
In the coffin of John Count Dunois, who died in 1468, seven vases 
occurred. In that of Francis lst of Longueville, who died in 1491, 
twelve pierced vases with charcoal partially consumed were ranged along 
the sides of the coffin. On the right side of the wooden coffin of the 
Abbé Francois d’Orignai, who died in 1483, two pierced vases were 
found. In the leaden coffin of Agnes of Savoy, Duchess of Dunois, who 
died in 1508, there were four vases of common red unglazed ware contain- 
ing charcoal. At Troyesa prodigious quantity were found in the cemetery 
of St James, one having the date 1576 scratched uponit. The custom 
is also on record in the seventeenth century. Claud d’Escarbotte left 
orders in his will that the young lads, orphans, who were to follow him 
to the grave should carry each a torch and a pot with incense. Jehan 
Thelinige described the custom more particularly, for he prescribes in his 
will that the small pots with the fire and the incense shall be thrown into 
the grave. The latest precise date for this practice is furnished by the 
grave of Charlotte Lenormant de Beaumont at the Benedictine Monastery 
at Mans. The coffin, on which the inscription was still legible, CHaRLOTTE 
Le Normant DE Beaumont, DEcEDE LE 12 Avrit 1688, contained a vase 
with charcoal.2_ In the chapel of Notre Dame at the Cathedral of Troyes, 
the skeletons of a number of Canons who had been interred in wooden 
coffins were disinterred in 1844. M. Arnaud states that in each coffin 
there was a chalice of tin and several pots of clay, having side-handles and 
three feet, and containing charcoal. They were either of greyish clay 
covered with glaze unequally applied, or of red or brown ware unglazed. 


The form of these pots, he says, is exactly that of the clay pots still in 
use in this country. 


In the cemetery of Verduil, holy water vases of the sixteenth century are 


? See the description of these Crosses of Absolution by Dr Mitchell, in the Proceed- 
ings, vol. x. p. 6265. 

* Archeologie Ceramique des Sepultures, par l’Abbé Cochet ; Mém. dela Soe. Antigq. 
Normandie, vol. xxiv. p. 290 ; Sepultures Gauloises, p. 383. 


ie 
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common. The Abbé Barraud states that having obtained some of these he 
gave them to the Museum at Beauvais. The authorities, deeming them un- . 
worthy ofa place on their shelves, threw them into the street. They did what 
has often been done before. In the eyes of many antiquaries the speci- 
men loses its importance when the veil of mystery has been lifted from it. 

This custom of burying clay vases with the dead is scarcely yet extinct, 
though it has now passed into the symbolic phase. Im the district of 
Morvan, says M. Jules Chevrier, the peasants even in our own days 
continue the custom of using funeral vases. They throw upon the coffin, 
when it is lowered into the grave, a porringer or some such dish of earthen- 
ware which had been ordinarily used by the defunct; and in certain parts 
of La Bresse they still throw into the grave the holy water vessel which 
had stood at the feetof the defunct previous to the ceremony of inhumation. 

Thus we trace the survival in France to the present time,! of one of the 
very oldest of the burial customs of the human race. 

I have now to prove the survival of the custom of burial with clay vases 
to the Christian period of the Middle Ages in Scotland. In the “ Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland,” Dr Daniel Wilson devotes a chapter to the 
domestic and sepulchral vessels of the Archaic or Bronze period, in which 
he gives an account of a very interesting discovery made on the demolition 
of the old town steeple of Montrose, in 1833. Three feet below the base 


1 In the garden of the Monastery of St Ouen at Rome, the Abbé Cochet found a 
burying place which had been successively used from the seventh to the fifteenth 
century. Uppermost were graves with wooden coffins, or without any coffin, and 
containing vases partially filled with charcoal, of which thirty specimens were found. 
The character of the pottery indicated the dates of the vases, as ranging from the 
fifteenth to the thirteenth century. They were of two kinds, of a whitish paste with 
a greenish glaze irregularly applied, or of reddish clay and pierced with holes. Below 
these were stone cists of the Capetian period (1050 to 1250), made of dressed stones set 
on edge in cement, widest in the middle and with a niche for the head. These cists 
are dated by the leaden crosses of absolution (found in similar cists at Bouteilles), the 
writing of which was of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Below these were coffins 
hollowed from single stones, straight-sided, wider at the head than at the feet, and 
with a circular niche for the head. This form marks the Carlovingian era. Below 
these were coffins of the Merovingian era, hollowed out of single stones similar to 
those of the Carlovingian era, but with the foot end sloping outwards instead of 
being vertical, and containing holy water vases at the feet. Below these were Frankish 
coffins of a single stone without niches for the head, but with roof-shaped covering 
slahs, and containing belt buckles and clay vases. 
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of the old tower, a skeleton was found disposed at full length in a rude 
stone cist, and with four urns beside it, two at the head and two at the 
feet. One of these urns, which is preserved in the Museum at Montrose, 
is of reddish clay, 4 inches in height, 5 inches in diameter at the 
widest part, and 3 inches across the mouth (see fig. 1). This vessel is 
figured by Dr Wilson, though he makes no remarks on its peculiar 
character! It is manifestly one of the Middle Age vases or pots for char- 
coal and incense, and the five holes in its sides 
for promoting the circulation of air in the 
burning charcoal have been pierced by driving 
a sharp-pointed instrument through it, not 
when the clay was soft, but after it was fired. 
It is so precisely similar to the French vases 
that there can be no doubt of its real character. 
Judging from its form and appearance, the vase 
is probably at least a century later than the 
Fig. 1. Clay Vase, one offour date popularly assigned to the old tower, 
found in a medievalstone underneath whose foundations it was dis- 
coffin at Montrose. covered. The full length burial, the cist of 
stones, the “urns” being disposed two at the 
head and two at the feet,? and their sides pierced with holes driven 
through them, are all unmistakable evidences of a Christian interment, 
certainly not earlier than the thirteenth century. In fact, the Abbé 
Cochet gives a representation from an illuminated MS. of the fourteenth 
century, of vases burning at the side of the coffin during the funeral ser- 
vice (see fig. 2), whose form is exactly that of the Montrose “urn.” As 
has been already mentioned, these vases, after burning during the service, 
were placed in the grave. In the illumination the red colour of the fire 
within the vases appears through the holes pierced in their sides. This 
cannot be shown in the wood-cut (which is reproduced on the opposite 
page), but the escaping smoke indicates with sufficient certainty the 
position of the apertures. 





' It is also described by Mr Jervise, F.S.A. Scot., in the Proceedings, vol. ii. p. 
461, who remarks on its peculiar character and the unique features of the interment. 

* At Bernay, where 150 of these vases were found, the most common arrangement 
was four in one coffin or grave, two at the head and two at the feet. 
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Another urn in the Society’s Museum (fig. 3) in all probability belongs 
to this class. Unfortunately, the record of its discovery is of the most 
meagre and unsatisfactory kind. What is known about it has been told 
by Dr Stuart in a note in the Proceedings, vol. viii. p. 182. There we 
learn that it was found in 1829, with two others under a flat stone at the 





Fig. 2, Illumination from a 14th century MS., representing incense vases placed, 
alternately with candles, round the coffin during the funeral service. 


Castle Hill of Rattray, Aberdeenshire. One of these others was exhibited 
by Mr James Cumine at the Archeological Exhibition at Aberdeen, in 
1859, and we possess a drawing of it! which is here engraved (see fig. 4). 
From a note attached to the drawing we learn that the urns were filled with 
ashes when they were discovered. For ashes I would read charcoal. One 
of the two vases is ribbed horizontally, and this peculiarity, which is never 
found in pottery of an early period, is not uncommon in pottery of the 


1In the series of drawings by Mr A. Gibb, of Aberdeen, presented by the Com- 
mittee of the Archeological Exhibition through Chas. E. Dalrymple, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. See the Proceedings, vol. x. p. 193. 
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fourteenth century.! The place where they were found may probably 


have been an old cemetery. 
[While this paper was passing through the press, my attention was 
called by Dr Arthur Mitchell to a communication which he had received 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4, 





Figs. 3, 4. Clay Vases found at Castle Hill of Rattray, Aberdeenshire (5 in. high). 


from the Rey. Gordon Ingram, minister of the parish of Urquhart, Elgin- 
shire, relative to the recent discovery in the graveyard there of a glazed clay 
jar with a hole pierced through the side 
of it near the bottom. I wrote imme- 
diately to the Rev. Mr Ingram, who 
obligingly sent the jar to the Museum 
that I might see it, and furnished me 
with the following particulars of its 
discovery. It was found at a depth of 
two and a-half feet from the present sur- 
face in digging a grave in the north-east 
end of the site of the old church of the 
priory of Urquhart—a foundation of the 





Fig. 5. From a Cairn at Memsie est 
(44 in. high). 1 Another vase of somewhat similar character 


(fig. 5), but unpierced, is in the Museum. It 
evidently belongs to about the same time ; the green glaze with which it is coated 
did not appear in France before the thirteenth century, but beyond its having been 
found in a cairn at Memsie we know nothing about it. 
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early part of the twelfth century. The mouth of the jar was covered with 
a piece of slate, and there was nothing in it but a small quantity of very 
black earth, suggestive of the presence of charcoal. In digging graves on 
the site of the choir of the old church, which was removed after the 
Reformation and its site added to the existing burying-ground, many 
similar jars have been turned up from time to time, none of which are 
now known to be in existence. ‘The present specimen is a well-made jar, 
in form resembling a greybeard jar, but wider in the mouth. It is ten 
inches high and four inches in diameter across the mouth, which is encircled 
by a collar slightly sloping outwards. From the neck it bulges gradually 
to eight inches wide near the middle of its height, and contracts slightly 
to six inches diameter at the base. In front of the jar, about an inch 
above the bottom, there is a small round hole sloping slightly downwards, 
and smoothly bored inthe unburnt clay. The jaris furnished with a curved 
handle, flat, and slightly concave throughout the middle of its length. It 
has a salt glaze, and strongly resembles the ordinary coarse earthenware 
water-jars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. At the same time 
it was not unlikely that it might be analogous to the handled and glazed 
jars of similar form which were placed in the grave with burning charcoal 
and incense in France. Jars almost exactly similar in form to this one 
are figured by the Abbé Cochet, from the cemetery at Bouteilles, and 
attributed to the fourteenth century. In the absence of more examples 
of this custom in Scotland, I do not claim this vessel as a sepulchral jar 
of the same character and purpose as those I have described, although 
its form, its cover, its contents, and the pierced holes, are suggestive of 
this, while the reported occurrence of many others in the same burying- 
ground rather strengthens than weakens the supposition. | 

4. Burial Clothed, and with Arms, Ornaments, or Insignia.—This 
custom, as is well known, was universal in pagan times. It was not ex- 
tinguished even by cremation, and it survived down into the Christian 
forms of burial. 

The first Christians, says Aringhi, did not follow the heathen custom of 
placing quantities of gold, silver, and other precious things in their 
sepulchres. But they permitted gold interwoven with the cloth in the 
preparation of the body for the burial, and such things as a gold ring on 
the finger. With young girls, too, they often buried their ornaments and 
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such things as they most delighted in, and sometimes even money.! This 
custom traceable in the catacombs as a direct survival of the older usage 
gradually becomes distinctively Christian, and confined to the higher orders 
in Church and State. The Merovingian Kings of France, heathen and 
Christian alike, were buried in their regal robes with their arms? and 
ornaments. Childeric and Charlemagne, the one the last of the pagan kings, 
and the other the establisher of Christianity as a national institution in 
France, were both buried after the same fashion, and their tombs and 
their contents are known and described. The Christian king was buried 
seated, with his robes, his arms and ornaments, and the book of the 
Gospels on his knee. Gregory of Tours tells of the robbery of the grave 
of the wife of Gonthram, who was buried in the Church of Metz, “cum 
auro multo rebusque preciosis sepulta est ;’ and Montfaucon adds that 
from this we see that it was not the kings only, but the great of the land 
also, who were at that time buried with things of price.? 

The Kings of Denmark were also buried with arms. When the grave 
of King Olaf at Sore was opened, a long sword was found over the body 
from the head to the feet. In the coffin of King Erik Glipping, in the 
Church of Viborg, his sword lay at his side. The Queens of France were 
buried with spindles. 

The custom® must also have prevailed in this country, although the 


1 The body was swathed in linen, sometimes with the insignia of office, or with 
ornaments of gold, or gems placed in the coffin or sarcophagus.—Zuseb. Vit. Const. 
iv. 66; Ambros. Orat. in obit. Theodos ; August Conf. ix. 12, cited in Smith’s Dict. of 
Christ. Antig. sub voce ‘* Burial of the Dead.” The insignia of office, if the deceased 
had held any such position—gold and silver ornaments in the case of private persons 
—were often flung into the open grave, and the waste and ostentation to which this 
led had to be checked by an imperial edict.—Cod. Theodos, xi. tit. 7, 1,14. Ibid. 
So common was the burial of weapons and ornaments in early Christian times among 
the Franks, that enactments against the violation of graves in search of treasure form 
a special feature in the Salic Laws. (‘‘See Du Cange, Sepulchrorum Violatores.’’) 

2 The symbolism of the spear is illustrated by the following :—When Gonthram 
made over the kingdom to Childebert, he delivered to him a spear with the words— 
‘* Hoc est indicium quod tibi omne regnum meum tradidi ?”’ 

3 Montfaucon, ‘‘ Monuments de la Monarchie Frangaise,” vol. p. 109. 

4 Kornerup, ‘‘Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed,” 1873, p. 251. 

5 A variety of the custom of burial clothed took the form of burial in a monkish 
habit. It was not uncommon in the twelfth century for laymen to be thus buried, 
under the notion that the sanctity of the dress preserved the body from molestation 
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indications are few. Maitland, in describing the monastery of St 
Catherine at the Sciennes in this city, says that opposite to it and on the 
eastern side of Newington, there was a chapel on a gentle eminence called 
Mount Hooly, which he judged to have belonged to the Knights 
Templars, “from the position of the bodies buried cross-legged ways, with 
their swords by their sides, which were found lately in digging there.” ! 
The only other instance I have seen recorded is the occurrence of a scab- 
bard-end in a grave at Coupar-Angus.? Giraldus describing the miserable 
circumstances attending the burial of Henry II., says that when the body 
was being prepared for burial scarcely was a decent ring to be found for 
his finger, or a sceptre for his hand, or a crown for his head, except such 
as was made from an old head-dress which by chance was found, nor were 
any of the usual insignia of royalty given except such as were obtained by 
earnest entreaty, and that was little suitable to the occasion. In the 
chancel of the parish church of Brougham in Westmoreland, in 1846 the 
skeleton of Udard de Broham “the Crusader,” 1140-1185, was found 
under an incised slab, cross-legged, and on the left heel a prick-spur of 
iron. Near the head was a variegated glass globe broken in half. In 
another grave was the silver mounting of a drinking-horn, engraved with 
cherubs, and panels of interlacing work.* 

The old pagan custom thus continued through the Middle Ages, though 
now disused in the case of the rulers of nations, nevertheless survives in 
the case of the Episcopal Orders of the Church in every country of 
Christendom. When it was disused for kings, it was retained for the 
clergy.* Archbishops and Bishops have always been buried with their 


by demons. Thus Erik Ploupenning sets forth in a deed dated 1241, “ Votum 
fecimus ut in habitu fratrum minorum mori deberemus et in ipso habitu apud fratres 
minores Roeskildenses sepiliri.”——-Pontoppidan, Annales Eccl. Dan. 1669. The idea 
of sanctity connected with the monastic orders led people to seek for burial, not only 
in the consecrated ground about the monastery, but in the habit of the monks. The 
right was in early times purchased by the great men of Brittany by the gift of lands 
and other offerings, as we have seen to have been the case in Ireland.—Stuart’s Scw/p- 
tured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 1xiil. 

1 Maitland’s Hist. of Edinburgh, p. 176. 

2 Proc. Soc. Antiq. Lond. 1861-64, p. 294. 3 Arch. Jour. iv. 61. 

4In the “Capitularia Regum Francorum” we are told that the custom which had 
grown obsolete among the common people was retained for the clergy :—Mos ille in 
vulgo obsoletus in funeribus episcoporum et presbyterum retinetur. 
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insignia and robes of office. It still survives, symbolically, in the pompous 
accessories of a military funeral. When we see the sword laid over the 
coffin, and the horse led in procession to the grave, we witness the sur- 
vival of one of the oldest ceremonies ever performed by men, the only 
difference being, that of old the sword was laid in the grave beside the 
corpse, and the horse was actually slaughtered to accompany his master to 
the unseen world. The latest instance of this custom carried out in its 
integrity occurred at the interment of Frederick Casimir, a Knight of the 
Teutonic Order, who was buried with his horse and his arms at Treves, in 
February 1781.? . 

5. Burial with Shoes on the Feet.—lt is well known that this custom 


1 Durandus says, Clerici vero, si sint ordinati, illis indumentis induti sint, quae 
requirunt ordines, quos habent; si vero non habent ordines sacros more laicorum 
sepeliantur. Verumtamen licet in aliis ordinibus propter paupertatem hoc saepius 
omittatur, in sacerdotibus tamen et Episcopis nullo modo praetermittendum est.— 
De Div. Off. lib. 7. Kornerup, describing the practice in Denmark, says of the 
burials of the higher orders of the clergy in the Middle Ages—‘‘ On their heads they 
bore the mitre, on their shoulders the cloak of gold brocade, on the finger the Episco- 
pal ring, and the crosier lay by the side of the corpse. Their feet were shod, and the 
chalice and paten were placed in their hands. These particulars have been verified 
in many instances, among which it is only necessary to mention the graves of Bishop 
Absalon at Sore, and Bishop Suneson at Lund.’—Kornerup, Aarbogerfor Nordisk 
Oldkyndighed, 1873, p. 251. 

2 An instance of its occurrence, not as a custom, but simply as a freak, is recorded 
in the newspapers of last week (Jan. 7, 1876), as follows :—At the pretty village 
of Hatfield, near Doncaster, there was solemnised a funeral of one of those remarkable 
gentlemen whose school or class is nearly extinguished. He was possessed of con- 
siderable property, and some people designated him Squire Hawley, but he delighted 
in ‘* Jack Hawley,” and would not be accosted by his correct name, Pilkington, a 
family of the highest respectability. He died on Christmas Day, and was buried on 
Tuesday in his own garden, in the centre of the graves of his cattle which died during 
the rinderpest. He was laid out in full hunting costume, including spurs and whip, 
and was carried from the house to the grave on a coffin board, when he was placed ina 
stone coffin, which, weighing upwards of a ton, had to be lowered by means of a crane. 
His old pony, Nance, was shot, and buried at his feet in bridle and saddle, and his 
dog and an old fox were buried at his head. The funeral ceremony was performed by 
the Roman Catholic priest at Doncaster, who had specially consecrated the ground, 
and was witnessed only by a few mourners. He has left the whole of his estate to 
his groom, John Vickers, on condition that the funeral, &c., be conducted according 
to his expressed wish, and, should he fail in doing this, the whole of the property is 
to revert to the priest at Doncaster for the benefit of the Catholic religion. 
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was a common one among the Teutonic and Scandinavian people in pagan 
times. In the remarkable cemetery of the transition period at Oberflacht 
the interments were found in single-tree coffins, accompanied with 
swords, daggers, and spears of iron, bows, arrows, and shields, personal 
ornaments of bronze,! vases of clay, wooden bowls and platters, and 
vessels of glass. Some of the larger vessels contained remains of spoon- 
meat, others had bones of animals in them. In one grave a very small 
stone celt occurred, along with a bronze finger-ring, buckle, and stud. In 
others there were flints, and in some the flints were placed beside a 
wooden candlestick. Most of the bodies had been deposited clothed, and 
with sandals on their feet. In some of the graves there were obscure 
indications of Christianity,—the arms and legs of the skeletons were 
crossed, and a hazel-wand had been laid over the body lengthwise, a 
custom which in the Middle Ages became a Christian usage.” 

One of the most striking of the northern Scandinavian sepulchral cus- 
toms of the pagan time was that of binding the “hell-shoes” on the 
feet of the dead. In the “Saga of Gisli the Outlaw,” it is stated that, 
when they were laying Vestein in his grave-mound, Thorgrim, the priest, 
went up to the mound, and said, ‘‘’Tis the custom to bind the hell- 
shoes on men, so that they may walk on them to Valhalla, and I will 
now do that by Vestein,” and when he had done it, he said, “I know 
nothing about binding on hell-shoon, if these loosen.” 

This custom was also Christian. It was well-known to the liturgists of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Durandus says, “ Mortui habeant et 
soleas in pedibus qua significent se esse paratos ad judicium”—the dead 
must also have shoes on their feet, by which they may show that they are 
ready for the judgment. As matter of fact, it is often found in Christian 
as well as in pre-Christian graves in Central Europe. Members of religious 
orders were usually thus buried, but the custom was not confined to them. 
Bernard, grandson of Charlemagne, who died in 818, was found with 
shoes on his feet when his coffin was opened in 1638. William Lynde- 

1 It is worthy of notice that the bronze of the Oberflacht graves is a zine-bronze. 
[See my remarks on the bronze peculiar to the Iron Age in ‘‘ Remains of the Viking 
Period,” Proceedings, vol. x. p. 558.) The analysis by Professor Fehling gives 
the following as the composition of the Oberflacht bronzes :—Copper, 87°68; tin, 
6°94; lead, 1:15; zinc, 413=99°90. 

2 See the account of burials with hazel wands at p. 384, infra. 
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wode, Bishop of St David’s, who died in 1446, was buried in St 
Stephen’s. When his grave was recently disturbed during repairs, the 
body was found wrapped in cere-cloth. It was unclothed, but with shoes 
on the feet.1 In the cathedral of Worcester a skeleton was found in 
1861 having shoes or sandals on its feet, the soles of which were quite 
entire.2 The Abbé Cochet mentions a large number of instances in France, 
proving the existence of the custom there from the twelfth century to the 
seventeenth.*? In an account of the funeral expenses of Roger Belot, who 
died in 1603, there is a charge of 12 sous 6 deniers for a pair of shoes to 
place on the feet of the defunct. 

6. Burial with Hazel Wands.—The custom of laying a hazel-wand over 
the corpse, reaching from head to foot, is apparently of pagan origin, 
although I have not succeeded in finding any notice of its origin or of its 
meaning, whether as a pagan or a Christian burial rite. A few examples 
will be sufficient. Those at Oberflacht have already been referred to.* 
When the coffin of Queen Bilichilde, the queen of Childeric II., at St 
Germain des Pres was opened, there was a hazel wand over the body. 
At St Wandrille, four of the burials with sandals on their feet had also 
hazel wands. At Etran an instance of a hazel wand occurred in a stone 
coffin, of the form assigned to the twelfth century. At Neubourg, a 
range of stone coffins was found, each of which contained a wand placed 
at the right side of the skeleton. At Toussaint, Angers, a wand occurred 
in the coffin of an Abbé who had been buried in his vestments and with 
shoes on his feet. In the tomb of Richard Mayo, bishop of Hereford 
(1504-16), in Hereford cathedral, a hazel wand was found. 

7. The Funeral Feast.—The funeral feast was almost universally cele- 
brated at the grave in pagan times. ‘The occurrence of a quantity of the 
bones of animals in and around the tomb or grave, is usually held to be 
indicative of paganism. But itis not necessarily always so.° The custom 


1 See ‘* Archeologia,” vol. xxxiv. p. 403. 

* «* Gentleman’s Magazine,” October 1861. 

3 ** Revue Archeologique,” xxv. (Jan. to June 1873), p. 12. 

4 See the notice of them at p, 388, supra. 

5 Professor Rolleston says on this subject: ‘‘ It does not seem clear to me that any 
great probability attaches to an argument for the heathen character of an interment 
from the discovery there of such evidences of a ful@ral feast as the bones of domestic 
animals.” —Archeologia, vol. xlii. p. 424. | 
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was Christian as well as pagan, although it was denounced by the Church 
at an early date. Ambrose, Augustine, Cyprian, and others of the 
fathers, frequently refer to the abuse of the funeral feast by the early Chris- 
tians. One of the canons of the third council of Arles states that, ‘‘it does 
not become the Christians, and it shall not be lawful for them to carry 
meats to the graves of the dead, or to offer sacrifices to the dead””—Non 
oportet, non liceat Christianis prandia ad defunctorum sepulchra deferre, 
et sacrificari mortuis.! But at an earlier period the agape held on the 
anniversaries of the death of departed friends at their tombs were a dis- 
tinctively Christian institution, and numerous representations of them 
occur on the frescoes of the catacombs.2_ In many of these representations 
of the agapze there is nothing distinctively Christian, and Mr Tyrwhitt 
remarks the close resemblance between the agapz of the catacombs of 
St Domitilla and St Callistus, and the confessedly heathen banquet of 
the seven priests in the Gnostic catacomb. In this, as in so much else, 
Christianity simply inherited existing customs, purging them of idolatrous 
taint, and continuing them under the consecrating sanction of the Church. 
What took place at Rome in the earlier ages of the Church was repeated 


1 Similar references to this custom occur in the capitularies of Charlemagne :— 
** Admoneantur fideles ut ad suos mortuos non agant ea quae de paganorum ritu 
remansuerunt. Et quando eos ad sepulturam portaverint, illum ululatum excelsum 
non faciant.. . . . et super eoruin tumulos nec manducare nec bibere presumant.” 
—Capit. Carl. et Ludov. lib. vi. cap. 197. 

2 ««The recent investigations of De Rossi do much to dispel the idea of the specific 
and exclusive character of the Christianity of the primitive Church. Rejecting the 
abuses arising from the license of pagan morals, there was nothing in itself to take 
exception atin the funeral feast.’—Smith’s Dict. of Christian Antiquities, sub voce 
** Cella Memorize.” 

3 The erection of a ‘‘ cella memorize ”’ at the tomb of a person deceased, at which 
memorial feasts were held by his surviving relations and friends, was not an uncommon 
custom among the Romans in pagan times. A copy of a will once engraved on the 
testator’s tomb at Langres is given by De Rossi. It contains minute instructions for 
the completion of the cella memorie, which had been begun in the testator’s lifetime, 
and provides for its being furnished with couches, coverlets, pillows, and garments 
for the guests who were to meet annually in it on the day specified to feast together. 
Another inscription is extant relating to a collegiwm for the burial of the dead, dated 
A.D. 183. One of the regulations was that the confraternity were to dine together 
six times in the year in honour of Diana, Antinous, and the patron of the collegium. 
—Northcote and Brownlow’s Ronia Subterranea, p. 51, and Smith’s Dict. of Christian 
Antiquities, sub voce *‘ Cella Memorize.” 
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in other parts of Europe in subsequent times, and burial amid the debris 
of a funeral feast, whether in Celtic, Scandinavian, cr Anglo-Saxon 
graves, may not be always indicative of the pagan character of the rite, 
or of the paganism of the person buried. ‘The custom has survived almost 
to our own day in Scotland in a modified form, represented by the “lyke- 
wakes,” and the special baking of ‘dirigie bread” of the last century.1 

I do not know that Christians ever buried food or other provisions with 
the body, in the belief that it was to be of service to the dead, as we 
assume that the pagans did, But Weinhold mentions that in remote 
districts of Sweden, up to a very recent period, the tobacco-pipe, the 
pocket knife, and the filled brandy-flask, were placed with the dead in 
the grave. 

These examples may suffice for the present. They show that we shall 
greatly err if we conclude, from the appearance in a grave of the customs 
characteristic of paganism, that the person thus buried was a pagan. 


‘“‘ DANIEL IN THE DEN oF Lions.” 


It was while examining into the prevalence of the custom of “ Burial 
Clothed,” that I became interested in the subject of the curious representa- 
tions of ‘‘ Daniel in the Den of Lions,” engraved on the ‘‘ agrafes” or belt- 


‘ A curious instance of the cropping up of an old custom, in a freak of eccentricity 
on the part of an individual, is afforded by the terms of a will made in Haddington 
in the year 1800. The testator, who wrote his own epitaph, claimed to have ‘‘ died 
a Christian.” His testament contains the following clauses:—‘‘I desire that there 
shall be no dregy at my funeral, but that there be carried to the grave as much wine 
and biscuits as will be 3 glasses to each.” He then gives directions that after the 
funeral] service is over his epitaph shall be read, and for the three glasses of wine the 
following toasts are set down, apparently in a seriously religious frame of mind:-— 
** Toast 1st. To the honour and glory of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, three 
persons and one God. 2nd. The cause and success of true religion in general without 
superstition. 37d. To the memory of (the testator), and that he may 
be happy in an eternal state.” He left the bulk of his property to the poor, bequeathed 
his library to the Episcopal Church, and nominated the clergy of the town as his 
executors, leaving them L.10 each for their trouble. I have no information as to how 
much, or rather how little, of the testator’s directions regarding the conduct of his 
funeral was carried out by his executors, but the mere fact that such things were 
considered by one Christian as appropriate to a nineteenth century funeral in a 
Scottish churchyard, demonstrates the possibility of the earlier custom being looked 
on as appropriate by many Christians in a much less enlightened age. 
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clasps so frequently met with in Burgundian and Frankish graves of 
the early Christian times. (See Plate XV.) The peculiar treatment of 
the subject, and the rudeness of the style, was strongly suggestive of cer- 
tain groups on the sculptured stones of Scotland. With this casual 
suggestion as a stimulus to further investigation, I reasoned that if the 
meaning of the groups represented on these belt-clasps were ascertained 
and found to harmonise with the character of the sculptures on the 
Scottish stones, the analogous groups on them would be also explained 
and accounted for. 

The first question, then, was—What did the wearers of these belt-clasps 
mean by the subjects which they engraved on them? The obvious answer 
was, that they were probably talismanic and Christian. The most common 
representation among them was the figure of the cross, sometimes singly, 
sometimes as the central figure of a composite group, and sometimes 
marked upon the figures of subjects of which it was not a principal 
member, The common composition of this last group was a man standing 
with outspread or uplifted hands, between two lions, sometimes rampant 
upon him, at other times licking his feet. The specitic meaning of this 
group is established with certainty by the occurrence of certain engraved 
or embossed belt-clasps having a border round the figures inscribed with 
their description. The clasp from the Burgundian cemetery of Dailleus, 
for instance (Plate XV. fig. 4), has engraved on the border in debased 
Roman characters round the group of the man and the two lions, the 
words DAGHIHIL DVO LEOHES PEDES EIVS LEHGEBAHT—VDaniel, two lions 
licked his feet. Another in the museum of St Germains (Plate XVI. fig. 1) 
is divided into two compartments, one containing the customary group of 
the man with the lions, the other a single human figure. These are 
entitled respectively DANINL PROFETA and ABBACV PROFETA. ‘I'he associa- 
tion of Habakkuk with Daniel is not given in the authorised English 
version of the Scriptures, but it is contained in the Vulgate.? The story 

1 Sometimes the inscription gives the name of the owner, as for instance on one of 
the clasps from Lavigny: NASVALDVs NANSA, followed by the formula common in 
early Christian inscriptions: —VIVAT DEO VTERE FELIX. 

2 They cast him (Daniel) into the lions’ den, where he was six days. In the den 
there were seven lions. . . . Now there wasin Jewry a prophet called Abbacuc which 


had made pottage and broken bread into a bowl, and was going into the field for to 
bring it to the reapers. But the Angel of the Lord said unto Abbacue: “Go, carry 
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is also represented in detail on the embossed gilt copper mountings of a 
wooden bucket found in a grave in the Merovingian cemetery of Miannay 
near Abbeville in France. (See Plate XVI. figs. 4 and 5.) On one 
part of the bucket the angel is represented lifting Habakkuk by the hair 
of the head, and on another he is being set down in the den. He bears 
the pot with the pottage in the one hand and the symbolic fish in the 
other. Daniel stands clothed and crowned. Only one lion is represented, 
rampant. The inscription in Roman letters, distributed among the figures, 
may be read :— 


[ANGE]LVS MISS[VS] 
DANIEL PROFETA 
ABBACY FERT [PANEM] 
IN LACV LEONVM 


Only those portions of the bucket which illustrate the story of Daniel 
and Habakkuk are figured. It had also representations of the Saviour,! 
nimbed, and seated on an ornamental chair, treading the serpent under 
foot. To the left were Adam and Eve, with the serpent twining round 
the tree and presenting the forbidden fruit.? 


the meat that thou hast into Babylon unto Daniel which is in the lions’ den.” And 
Abbacue said: ‘‘ Lord, I never saw Babylon, neither do I know where the den is,” 
Then the Angel took him by the crown of the head and bare him by the hair of the 
head, and through the might of his spirit set him in Babylon upon the den. And 
Abbacuce cried, saying: ‘‘O Daniel, Daniel, take the dinner that God hath sent thee.” 
—The Book of Daniel, chap. 14. 
1 The presence of these interesting representations on this bucket is suggestive of 
anew explanation of the frequent occurrence of these vessels with Frankish and 
Anglo-Saxon interments. They have been explained as ‘‘ale-vessels” for a festal 
carouse. In this case such an explanation is inadmissible. The subjects of the orna- 
mentation impart to the vessel a sacred or ritualistic character, and suggest that it 
may have held the holy water placed in the grave to drive away the demons. This 
suggests also that as the ritualistic washing of the body was a purely Christian custom, 
it may be that the bucket and bronze kettle, so often found in graves, may be due to 
this Christian custom, of which Durandus says—‘‘ Deinde corpus, nisi vivens noviter 
inunctus fuerit debet lavari, ad significandum, quod si anima per confessionem a 
culpa mundata sit, utrumque (scilicet anima et corpus) eternam glorificationem et 
claritatem in die judicii consequetur, &c.”—Jn Ration. Div. Off. lib. 7. 
* This conventional representation of the Fall appears first in the catacombs, and 
is found treated in precisely the same manner on the Sculptured Stones of Scotland 
and Ireland. It is important to note also that these supply the missing link referred 
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The meaning of these curious representations being thus ascertained, 
the next question was—What is their origin? The probability seemed 
to be that the Franks and Burgundians did not invent these conventional 
representations of subjects, with which they had been familiar only for a 
comparatively brief period; but that they had received the traditional types 
of them along with their Christianity.!. Their origin therefore was to be 
looked for in Rome, among the sculptures and paintings of the earliest 
Christian period. 

The story of Daniel and his miraculous deliverance, his example of 
abstinence, and his constancy under trial, were favourite themes with the 
early fathers. His preservation in the den of lions was specially suited 
to strike the imagination in an age of persecution. Hence it is one of the 
earliest of the pictorial groups which occur in the catacombs. While the 
infant Church was struggling for existence, its lessons of constancy and 
comfort under the severest trials were continually kept before the minds 
of the converts. They saw in Daniel the figure of the Church, and in the 
lions the figure of the persecutors restrained by Divine power. Thus this 
conventional representation so constantly present to their eyes and their 
imagination, became gradually associated with other symbolisms not pri- 
marily suggested by the story itself,? and where superstition had not been - 
supplanted by intelligent faith (as among the uninstructed Franks), the 
group would be readily invested with talismanic powers. 


to by Miss Irving in her work on the types and figures of the Bible illustrated by 
the ‘‘ Art of the Early and Middle Ages,” in which she remarks on the apparent blank 
existing from the fourth to the thirteenth centuries. 

1 Clovis, the first of the Frankish kings of the Merovingian dynasty, was baptised 
with 3000 of his warriors in A.D. 486. The Burgundians were baptised wholesale on 
their entry into Gaul in the beginning of the sixth century. 

2 The attitude in which Daniel is invariably represented in the catacombs became 
a symbol of the crucifixion. One of the early writers says that God shut the mouths 
of the lions when Daniel spread out his arms in the den, and thus conformed to the 
similitude of the cross. Another says—‘‘ When the Prophet Daniel spread out his 
hands in the similitude of the cross, he passed safe from the jaws of the lions blessing 
Christ the Lord.” In the same way the bread presented to him by Habakkuk is 
constantly referred to as a type of the eucharist. This enables us to see how an altar 
might be substituted for the central figure of the group, and how the same figure 
with outspread arms might be appropriately replaced by the cross, as is suggested by 
two of the representations on the Scottish stones, viz., at Nigg and at Ulbster. 
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The conventional group of Daniel and the lions in its earliest form! 
(Plate XVI. fig: 6) represents the prophet clothed, and standing with out- 
spread arms between twolions. It is in a good style of art, the lions 
natural and lively. In later representations, the figure of the prophet is 
entirely nude or but slightly draped, and the lions are seated on either 
side in the attitude of attentive mastiffs. Habakkuk is introduced in the 
later examples with the decussated bread? in a basket. (Plate XVI. fig. 2.) 
To balance the figure of Habakkuk, sometimes an angel, oftener a human 
figure, was introduced, to represent the protecting presence of the Divine 
power. (Plate XVI. fig! 3.) Aringhi, in his “Roma Subterranea,” 
figures twenty examples of this group of Daniel and the lions among 
the frescoes and sculptured sarcophagi of the catacombs.’ It is of con- 
stant occurrence on the sculptured sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, not only at Rome, but at Ravenna, Arles, and other places. 
The treatment never varies unless in the minor details: Few of those 
in the catacombs are later than the early part of the fifth century, at 
which time they ceased to be commonly used as burying places. 

Eusebius states, in his “ Life of Constantine the Great,” that he erected 
a brazen statue of Daniel standing between the lions, in the forum at Con- 


1 The earliest representation of this subject is a fresco in the cemetery of Domitilla 
of the second century. 

2 This decussation of the circular rolls of bread is said to symbolise the eucharist, 
the decussation representing the sign of the cross, but it was the common method of 
making the bread. 

3 The cycle of scriptural subjects represented in the frescoes of the catacombs is as 
follows :—Adam and Eve by the Tree, Cain and Abel, Noah in the Ark, the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, Moses removing his Shoes, Moses receiving the Tables, Moses striking the 
Rock, David with his Sling, Elijah in the Chariot, the Three Hebrews in the Furnace, 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den, Jonah thrown Overboard, Jonah being Swallowed, Jonah 
being Disgorged, Jonah under the Gourd, Job on the Dunghill, Tobit and the Fish, 
Susanna and the Elders, the Magi, the Water made Wine, the Woman of Samaria at 
the Well, the Paralytic carrying his Bed, the Blind Healed, the Miracle of the Loaves 
and Fishes, the Raising of Lazarus, the Triumphal Entry, with Zaccheus in the Tree, 
Pilate washing his Hands, the Annunciation, the Baptism in the Jordan, the Wise 
Virgins. Most of these subjects are represented in a fixed traditional form, varying 
only in slight details of treatment. The range of subjects on the sculptured sarco- 
phagi includes most, if not all, of these, with a few that are not in the foregoing list 

such as the Destruction of Phgraoh, the Vision of Ezekiel, &c. 
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stantinople. It is mentioned in the “Liber Pontificalis,” that Gregory IV. 
adorned altar frontals with gilded representations of the same subject. 

The group also appears on the small medallions of green glass enclosing 
scriptural subjects executed in gold leaf,! which were enclosed in the clear 
glass forming the bottoms of the glass drinking-cups deposited in Christian 
tombs in the catacombs. In these cases the prophet is often separated 
from the lions, his figure forming the ornament of one medallion, while 
two others are occupied by the lions. Thus the three figures are not so 
placed as to suggest to the eye that they are component parts of a single 
group. In the same way Adam and Eve are placed in two separate 
medallions, and the tree with the serpent in a third. These gilded glass 
vessels have not been found out of Rome except in two instances, in 
which they have occurred at Cologne.” 


“ JONAH AND THE WHALE.” 


Another subject frequently engraved on these Frankish and Burgundian 
belt-clasps, consisting of a man with one hand raised in the attitude of 
preaching or prophesying, is always accompanied by » monster or dragon- 
esque creature, having two feet and a long convoluted fish-tail. (Plate 
XVIII. fig. 6.) This subject usually occurs in connection with the 
figure of the cross. The cross occupies the centre of the clasp, and the 
figures of the man and fish-like monster are repeated on either side of it. 


1 A list of the subjects represented on these Glasses may be of interest :—Adam and 
Eve, Noah in the Ark, the Sacrifice of Isaac, Joseph in the Pit (?), Moses striking the 
Rock, Moses lifting up the Brazen Serpent, the Spies bearing the Grapes of Canaan, 
Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still, Jonah thrown Overboard, Jonah Swallowed 
by the ‘‘ Whale,” Jonah Disgorged by the ‘‘ Whale,” Jonah under the Gourd, the 
Three Hebrews in the Furnace, Daniel in the Den of Lions, Daniel destroying the 
Dragon, Tobit and the Fish, the Three Magi, the Water made Wine, the Paralytic 
carrying his Bed, the Seven Loaves Multiplied, the Raising of Lazarus, the Good Shep- 
herd, the Virgin Mary, St Peter and St Paul, and a few of the Early Martyrs. These 
glasses were mostly of the fourth century. 

2 One of these, found in the neighbourhood of the Church of St Severin, was a 
glass plate or paten about ten inches diameter ; the other was found with charred 
bones in a rudely made stone cist, 30 inches in length and 15 inches in width and 
depth, near the church of St Ursula. The first is figured in Northcote and Brown- 
low’s ‘‘Roma Sotteranea,” p. 290. The other is in the Slade collection in the British 
Museum. It is considered to be of the fourth or fifth century.—Northcote and Brown- 
low, ‘‘Roma Sotteranea,’”’ p. 277. 
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This group I interpret as a conventional representation of the story of 
Jonah and the fish.! I am not aware that it has been hitherto so re- 
garded, but the evidence, I think, is conclusive. 

In the first place the subject is manifestly as distinctively Christian as 
that of Daniel and the Lions, and was evidently placed on these belt- 
clasps from the same feeling. It must, therefore, have been a subject as 
popular and well known among the early Christians as that of Daniel’s 
deliverance. Now, the story of Jonah is an exact parallel to that of 
Daniel, and was equally popular in the early Church. In fact, it holds 
the first place among all the subjects from the Old Testament represented 
in the catacombs.? ‘It was continually repeated in every kind of monu- 
ment connected with the ancient Christian cemeteries; in the frescoes on 
the walls, on the bas-reliefs of the sarcophagi, on lamps, and medals, and 
glasses,® and even on the ordinary grave-stones. The Christian artists, 
however, by no means confined themselves to that one scene in the life of 
the prophet, in which he foreshadowed the resurrection, viz., his three 
days’ burial in the belly of the fish, and his deliverance from it as from the 
jaws of the grave.” The story is represented in four scenes. (Plate XVIII. 
figs. 1-4.) First there is the throwing overboard of the prophet. This is 
sometimes treated historically; the vessel is seen labouring in the tempest, 
the sails and rigging in disorder, and part of the crew attempting to com- 
bat the storm, while part are engaged in “lightening the ship” of the person 
of Jonah. Sometimes it is treated conventionally. A small canoe,* dug out 
of one piece, and with neither oars nor sail, appears on a smooth sea, and its 
single occupant is thrusting Jonah over the side head foremost into the 
open mouth of the “whale.” Sometimes the ‘‘ship” is dispensed with 


1 M. Troyon’s explanation of these figures is too ingenious, I think, and the mean- 
ing too recondite. He regards it as emblematic of conversion, the human figure being 
supposed to represent a pagan priest turning his back on the false gods, typified by 
the fish-like monster, and worshipping the cross. 

* Northcote and Brownlow’s ‘‘Roma Sotteranea,” p. 248. Of the fifty four sarcophagi 
enumerated by Burgon in his letters from Rome, twenty-three have the story of Jonah 
among the sculptures on them, and fourteen that of Daniel. 

3 Garucci figures a large number of examples in his ‘‘ Vetri Antichi,’’ Roma, 1858, 
fol. ; 

* Similarly the ark is represented as a square box not higher than the knees of 
Noah, who stands up in it to receive the dove with the olive brauch. It is often 
placed in the same sea with the ship of Jonah. 
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altogether, and the prophet is simply seen half swallowed by the beast. 
Frequently the two scenes of the swallowing and the disgorging are placed. 
side by sidé by way of contrast. In the swallowing scene, the dragon- 
like beast appears with head and neck extended, and only the legs of the 
human figure are seen dangling out of its mouth (Plate XVIII. fig. 2). 
In the disgorging scene, the upper half of the human figure is seen rising 
from the beast’s open mouth (Plate XVIII. fig. 3).1_ The last scene shows 
Jonah reposing under the gourd, and the “beast” contemplating him from a 
little distance (Plate XVIII. fig. 4).” As in the case of Daniel, Jonah some- 


1 The swallowing was emblematic of death, the disgorging of the resurrection. 
One of the directions for painting a ‘‘ morality,” in which the Seven Ages of Man form 
a part, by Dionysius, author of the ‘Epuevia tno (wypadixns (fourteenth or fifteenth 
century), is as follows:— .. . ‘* Write ‘Old man of 75 years,’ then make a tomb 
on which is a large dragon haying a man in his throat, head downwards, and of whom 
only the half can be seen. Near the tomb write ‘ Hell all-devouring’ and ‘ Death,’ 
and near him who is swallowed up by the dragon, ‘‘ Alas! who will save me from 
all-devouring Hell.’ ”—Didronu, Manuel d’Icongraphie Chretiénne, p. 404. Paris, 
1854. 

At a later period it was differently spiritualised by the Western Church— 

** Tonam glutiverat, 
Sed non consumpserat 
Marina bellua ; 
Quem, ut trajiciens, 
Ita rejiciens 
Remansit vacua. 


*¢ Sic Christus Gentibus, 
Emergens fluctibus, 
Salutem praedicat ; 
Tune mundus timuit, 
Timens peenituit 
Et culpas abdicat.” 


2 On one of the many sarcophagi figured by Aringhi, the history of Jonah is repre- 
sented with great detail. First he is cast out of the ship, the large sail of which is 
filled with wind from the conch shell of a winged figure above, personifying the winds 
in the well known classical style. The ‘‘ whale” opens his mouth to receive the pro- 
phet, and a female bust in the sky personifies the calm which succeeded. The fish 
is next represented as vomiting forth the prophet on the dry ground, on which crabs, 
lizards, and snails are seen crawling about. Close to this scene is the figure of the 
prophet reposing under the gourd. The sculptor has filled every available space 
with figures, andthe same water which is the scene of these incidents in the life of 
Jonah, floats a little square box in which Noah receives the dove with the olive 
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times appears clothed, but is more frequently represented nude. The form 
of the “‘ whale” or sea monster is absolutely constant, and is unlike any 
teal inhabitant of the deep. Throughout the whole series of the repre- 
sentations in the catacombs it never varies in outline or attributes, though 
there are slight variations in the details of its mane, its jaws, its claws, or 
its tail. It is this form, so common as “ Jonah’s fish,” on the sculptures 
and frescoes of the catacombs, which reappears on the belt clasps from 
Burgundian and Frankish graves. 

There is an interesting point in connection with the form of ‘* Jonah’s 
fish” as represented in the catacombs, which is illustrative of the first 
part of my subject. It is not a creation of Christian art, but a pagan 
survival. It is the old classical dragon of the pagan myth of Andromeda 
unchanged in a single feature. 

* A school of art,” says Mr Tyrwhitt, “‘ cannot be improvised. There was 
nothing exceptional about early Christian art. It was no more than the 
continuation of the art Christianity found already existing as the exponent 
of the ideas of the age. The artists who executed the work were not 
necessarily always Christians, although working under Christian guidance. 
In the earliest frescoes in the catacombs there is absolutely nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian. They are simply the common wall decorations of the 
time.” Byand bye these common decorations of the time, and subjects from 
pastoral life, began to be treated symbolically. The fish and the fisher- 
men became emblematic objects instead of merely decorative. Orpheus 
charming the beasts with his lyre, and Ulysses closing his ears to the voices 
of the sirens, were adopted from the pagan mythology as symbolic of 
scriptural teachings. Elijah is represented as ascending to heaven in a 
quadriga over the river Jordan, which is still figured in Christian sculp- 
tures as a river-god reposing on his urn. Jonah is represented as being 
swallowed by the same conventional “ whale” with which we are familiar 
in the fabulous tale of Andromeda. 

Having thus traced these conventional representations of Daniel and 
Jonah to their origin in the infancy of the Christian Church, we find - 
them surviving in more or less modified forms to late medizval times. In 
the early ages they occur, as we have seen, on the sepulchral frescoes and 


branch, while on the otherwise unoccupied shores, the artist has placed an angle 
hooking a fish, and a water-bird looking for prey. 
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sarcophagi in Italy and Gaul,! and Africa,? on lamps of terra-cotta, or 
drinking-cups of glass in Italy and Germany and Albania, and on diptychs, 
ivory plaques, and ciboria of the fourth and fifth centuries? ‘They occur 
engraved or embossed on Burgundian and Frankish belt-clasps in graves, 
dating from the fifth to the ninth centuries in Switzerland and France.* 
They occur on the tympana of church doors, on paintings in the interiors, 
on fonts, on altar frontals, on embroidered vestments, and depicted in 
stained glass windows of early medixval times, They were gradually 
supplanted by New Testament subjects in more recent times; but we 
have in the Museum some curious illustrations of the inherent vitality of 
such conventional representations.® One of these I have represented here, 


1 At Rome, Naples, Ravenna, Arles, and other places. 

2 A sarcophagus in white marble, found at Chullu in Algeria, bears a number of 
Christian subjects, in bold relief, in panels divided by palm-trees, among which are 
Daniel and Jonah as usually represented in the fourth and fifth centuries, except that 
Daniel is clothed in a classical tunic (as on the glass vessel from Podgoritza) and the 
tail of Jonah’s fish wants the usual convolution. It is figured in the ‘‘ Annuaire de la 
Société Archeeologique de la province de Constantine,” 1856-7, and described as ‘‘ Bas- 
relief enigmatique.” 

3 In the Church of San Michael de Murano, at Venice, there is an ivory plaque with 
a representation of the Saviour as a centrepiece, and containing also the two principal 
scenes from the life of Jonah. In the scene under the gourd an angel is introduced 
bringing to the prophet the word of the Lord. Jonah (see Plate XVIII. fig. 5) is 
represented as reposing on the body of the ‘‘ fish,’ which has a pair of long ears, a 
fish-like tail, and an elongated, attenuated snout, which suggests a resemblance to the 
similar appendage of the so-called ‘‘elephant” of the Scottish sculptured stones.— 
Jahrbucher des Vereins von Altherthumsfreunder im Rheinlande, Bonn, 1863, Taf. v. 

4 These belt-buckles, says M. Troyon, are all found in graves of the same description, 
oriented and formed of undressed slabs. They contain also swords and daggers of 
damascened work, finger-rings, necklaces, and vases of coarse pottery.—Mitiheilungen 
der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Zurich, Band ii. Heft 8, Zurich, 1844. In the 
cemetery of Pré de la Cure, the graves lay upon the ruins of Roman fortifications, and 
yielded agrafes and fibule of the usual Burgundian types, with beads and bracelets, 
rings, and other ornaments of bronze, and swords, daggers, spears, and hatchets of iron. 
—Mitt. der Ant. Gessell. Zurich, Band xiv. Heft 3, Zurich, 1862. Bonstetten figures 
a clasp with a human figure between two lions, which was found in the cemetery of 
Tronche Belon. The only other things found were an iron fibula and a coin of 
Constantine Ist, A.D. 385 or 337.—Recueil des Antiquites Suisses, pl. xxiii. 

5 On two carved Norwegian powder-horns (which I brought from Christiania in 
1872) the subjects are partly scriptural. Adam and Eve under the tree are repre- 
sented by the same conventional group treated almost in the same manner as in the 
catacombs, and in a style of art quite as archaic as on the sculptured stones of Scot- 
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not so much on account of its relation to my subject, as because it 1s now 
of rare occurrence, and the subject might not be generally recognised. It 
is a small statuette-like figure in brass,! two and a half inches in length, 
representing Jonah issuing from the mouth of the fish, with hands clasped 











Brass Knife-handle, representing Jonah being disgorged by the fish (Actual size). 


in allusion to his prayer from the fish’s belly. He is here represented as 
an old man with a long beard, It has evidently been a knife-handle,? 


land and Ireland, though one of the horns bears the date of 1759. Thus this con- 
ventional representation of the Fall exhibits an absolute constancy of type through 
fifteen centuries. David, Samson, and Daniel are also represented, but instead of 
the lions, it is the dragon that accompanies the last-mentioned figure. 

* Bellerman describes and figures one exactly similar in an article, entitled ‘‘ Mittel- 
alterliche. Bronze-figur des Propheten Jonas,” in the “ Jahrbucher des Vereins von 
Alterthumsfreunden in Rheinlande,” Bonn, 1863, p. 44 and Taf. v. They seem to be 
rare, for he states that only other two are known to him—one found at Andernach, 
and now at Cologne, and another at Wesel. 

2 Bellerman, however, suggests that they may have been part of the handles of 
spoons used ecclesiastically for ritualistic purposes, 
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similar to several of the medieval knife-handles of brass in the Museum, 
which are cast as figure-subjects, and are sometimes enamelled. This 
specimen belongs to the Bell collection, and was probably found in 
Ireland. 


DANIEL AND JONAH ON THE “‘ SCULPTURED STONES” oF SCOTLAND 
AND CROSSES OF IRELAND. 


As these conventional representations of Daniel and Jonah were so 
universally connected with the sepulchral monuments of the early 
Christian Church, and with the ecclesiastical symbolism of the Middle 
Ages, it was reasonable to suppose that they might be found among the 
subjects represented on the sculptured stones of the early Christian time 
in Scotland and Ireland. This probability was strengthened by the fact, 
that in the few cases in which these interesting but mysterious groups 
have been identified, they have been found to represent scenes from 
Seripture. It was also reasonable to suppose that the further the con- 
ventional representation was removed from its original locality and time 
the greater would be its variability. This is exemplified by the fact that 
the variations of the representations in the catacombs are few in compari- 
son with those in Switzerland and France, and these fewer than those in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The early Irish sepulchral slabs bear no emblems or sculptures except 
the figure of the cross! They are usually incised and inscribed with 
simple formule. The later crosses, elaborately sculptured in bold relief, 
are more rarely inscribed. The subjects of their sculptures are altogether 
scriptural so far as they have been recognised,? and scarcely one-fourth 
of the whole remain unidentified. 


1 See the exhaustive monograph, ‘‘ Christian Inscriptions in Ireland,” in course of 
publication by the Royal Archeological and Celtic Society of Ireland, edited by Miss 
Stokes. 

2 The following are the most common of the subjects sculptured on the Jrish 
Crosses :— 1. Adam and Eve under the tree ; 2. Cain and Abel (Cain with a club) ; 
3. The Sacrifice of Isaac ; 4. Samuel selecting David ; 5. Samuel and David, with an 
attendant carrying the Head of Goliath ; 6. David and the Lion ; 7. David playing 
on the Harp; 8. The Adoration of the Magi; 9. The Flight into Egypt ; 10. The 
Baptism of the Saviour; 11. The Temptation of the Saviour (by two dog-headed 
Demons) ; 12. The Five Loaves and Two Fishes; 18. The Triumphal Entry into 
Jerusalem; 14. The Betrayal; 15. Pilate Washing his Hands ; 16. The Crucifixion ; 
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If the majority of subjects on the sculptured crosses of Ireland are thus 
certainly known to be scriptural, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
sculptured monuments of the ecclesiastical sites of the early Scottish 
Church may have been similarly decorated. In point of fact, Mr West- 
wood, one of the best authorities, though believing that on the Scottish 
stones the religious subjects were very few, and the secular subjects very 
numerous, had recognised David and the lion on the Aldbar stone, and 
Sampson smiting the Philistines with the jaw bone of an ass on the stone 
at Inchbrayock,! but no one seems to have thought of following up the 
clue, and comparing the Scottish sculptures in detail with the earlier 
and contemporary cycle of Christian subjects so commonly represented on 
the sepulchral monuments, and on objects of domestic and ecclesiastical 
use from the second to the ninth and tenth centuries. 

As I am only concerned, in the meantime, with the two groups 
representing Daniel and Jonah, I now proceed to specify the instances of 
their occurrence on the Scottish and Irish sculptured monuments, and to 
indicate their identity in composition with the similar groups I have 
already described as prevailing in the earlier ages of the Church, and ex- 
emplified in the frescoes and sculptures and other relics of the catacombs, 
the decorations of churches, and the belt-clasps from Frankish Christian 
interments. 

Daniel and the Lions.—Taking Scotland first, I find that the group 
representing Daniel and the lions occurs on its sculptured stones? as 
follows :— 

1. On the transom of the cross at Camuston, parish of Monikie, For- 


17. The Transfiguration ; 18. St Michael Weighing the Souls ; 19. The Last Judg- 
ment. O’Neil, in the preface to his ‘‘ Illustrations of Irish Crosses,” has recognised the 
most of these, but the group which he identifies as the three Marys at the Sepulchre 
is unquestionably the three Hebrews in the furnace. And the group which ke calls 
conjecturally ‘‘ Mary Magdalene and the Seven Deadly Sins,” is undoubtedly Daniel 
in the den amid the seven lions. He has also failed to recognise the second scene 
of the flight into Egypt, representing the downfall of the idol, on the transom of 
the west cross at Monasterboice, and the ascent of Elijah in the chariot on the shaft 
of the same cross. Thus no fewer than twenty-three of the subjects on the Irish 
crosses are scriptural. 

1 See his remarks in a notice of Dr Stuart’s work on the Sculptured Stones in Arch. 
Jour. xiv. p. 195. 

* See the Plates of Dr Stuart’s great work on the ‘‘ Sculptured Stones of Scotland.” 
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farshire (Plate XVII. fig. 1). Here the prophet is represented clothed, 
and with his arms fully outspread over the lions (compare fig. 7, on Plate 
XYVI.), which are bending as if licking his feet. This group has been 
regarded as a crucifixion,! but there is no instance of a crucifixion repre- 
sented with lions, and there is an example of the group representing Daniel 
in a similar attitude on the transom of a cross at Kells, in Ireland, while the 
crucifixion with the usually accompanying figures occupies the opposite 
face of the transom. As Daniel was a type of the crucifixion, there is no 
inappropriateness in the group occupying this place on the cross. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that the cross itself was sometimes substituted 
for the figure of Daniel. The stone at Ulbster, in Caithness, bears a cross 
on one side with two lions regardant, and at a little distance a figure 
kneeling with a pot or vessel, which might represent Habakkuk with 
the pot of pottage.? 

2. On the stone at Dunkeld, Daniel is represented clothed in a long 
tuhic, and with outspread arms, standing between two pairs of lions 
(Plate XVII. fig. 2).° 

3. On the stone at Meigle,* he is represented clothed in a long tunic, 
and with arms partially outspread, standing between two pairs of lions, 
which have each one paw placed against his body (Plate XVII. fig. 3). 

4. On one of the stones recently discovered at St Vigeans ° the prophet 


1 Tt is so described by Commissary Maule in his description of the Barony of Pan- 
mure, 1611, given in the Registrum de Panmure, Appendix to the Preface, p. xciii. 

2 A glass vessel found at Varpelev, in Denmark, was ornamented with a group re- 
presenting two lions similarly regarding a double cross of the equal armed form. It 
is figured in the ‘‘ Annaler for Nordisk Oldkyndighed,” 1861, p. 314. 

3 He is represented with four lions in the Cathedral at Amiens; and with five in 
the Cathedral at Lincoln (Arch. Jour. xxv. 6). On the cross at Kells the number of 
lions is four. 

4 In his Preface to “ The Sculptured Stones of Angus and Mearns,” Patrick Chalmers 
states that he has not attempted to describe the figures. ‘‘ With how little success this 
has been tried formerly,” he adds, ‘‘may appear from the principal figure on the 
Meigle stone having been said by one to represent a woman torn by dogs or wild 
beasts, by another to be Daniel in the lions’ den.” 

5 See the account of this interesting discovery of many fragments of sculptured 
stones, including the upper part of the famous inscribed stone, by Rev. Mr Duke, 
F.S.A. Scot., minister of St Vigeans, in the Proceedings, vol. ix. p. 494. I am 
indebted to Rev. Mr Duke for a rubbing and full-sized drawing of the group here 
described. 

VOL. XI. PART II. 20 
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is represented half length with outspread arms touching the mouths of 
two lions couchant on either side of him (Plate XVII. fig. 4.)! 

5. On St Martin’s cross at Iona, he is represented as a full-length 
clothed figure, with two lions rampant on either side of him, with open 
mouths applied to his ears (Plate XVII. fig. 5). 

6. Ona stone with mouldings at Inchinnan, Renfrewshire, he appears 
as a bust between two lions, having their open mouths applied to his ears 
(Plate XVII. fig. 6, and compare with Plate XVI. fig. 8).? 

7. On the stone at Barrochan, the group occupies the lower part of the 
shaft of a cross. As there was not room for the figure of Daniel between - 
the two lions, the sculptor has placed him over them, and under what 
seems a canopy, introducing the angel on one side and a figure which may 
be Habakkuk on the other (Plate XVII. fig. 7). 

On the Irish crosses Daniel appears with two, four, or seven lions. 
On the shaft of the cross in the churchyard at Kells, he is placed in the 
same panel with the three Hebrews in the furnace, while on the revetse 
of the cross is the crucifixion. His figure is clothed, and as it rises into 
the narrow part of the intersection of the cross, his arms are but slightly 
outspread, his hands resting on the upturned heads of the two lions. In 
the centre of the transom of another cross which stands in the street at 
Kells, he appears with four lions and with arms fully outspread. Two 
of the lions are at his knees, and two above his arms, with open mouths 


1 On a sculptured font in the Museum at Copenhagen there is a similar group, the 
man's arms being entirely included in the lions’ mouths. It is figured in the ‘‘ Guide 
Illustre” to the Museum by M. Engelhardt. On three gold pendants found at 
Brangstrup in Denmark, and probably of the fifth century, there are representations 
which I cannot but regard as degraded copies of the conventional group of Daniel and 
the lions. See the figures of these and the interesting description by Archivary C. 
F. Herbst, a Corresponding Member of the Society, in the ‘‘ Aarboger for Nordisk 
Oldkyndighed,” 1866, p. 344, and pl. iv. See also the same group of Daniel with 
outstretched arms and his hands included in the lions’ mouths on the tympanum of 
the door of the church at Tonnere in France, figured in Du Caumont’s ‘‘ Abecedaire,”’ 
vol. i. p. 95. A curious representation of the group, in which Daniel appears kneel- 
ing, and‘with clasped hands, in the modern attitude of prayer, occurs on an ‘ivory 
pyx”’ in the Newcastle Museum. It is figured in W. B. Scott’s ** Antiquarian 
Gleanings,” plate xxi. 

* On one of the gold bracteate-like plates found at Brangstrup in Denmark, a 
similar bust-like figure with rudimentary arms is represented between two open- 
mouthed lions. (See Plate XVI. fig. 8.) 
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DANIEL AND JONAH ON ‘THE SCULPTURED STONES. 403 


close to his head. Ina panel on the base of the shaft of the cross at 
Moone Abbey, he appears as a rude cloaked or armless figure in the midst 
of the seven lions.! . 

Other examples might be adduced from the Irish crosses, but these will 
suffice for the present. 

Jonah and the Whale.—The representation of Jonah, which, as we have 
seen, was the most popular of all the Old Testament subjects in the earlier 
ages of the Church, does not appear at all on the Irish crosses figured by 
O’Neill.? It is rare even on the Scottish stones, and is treated in a 
manner which shows that the recognised conventional treatment of the 
subject by the earlier Church was unfamiliar to the Scottish artists. In 
one case, on the stone at Dunfallandy, however, the recognised form of the 
“‘ whale ” so common in the catacombs, is fairly reproduced (Plate X VIII. 
fig. 7). The “dragon” or “whale” of Jonah was regarded as the leviathan 
of the Book of Job, and was figured as a “ dragon” with two feet and a 
long convoluted tail terminating like that of a fish or seal. The head was 
sometimes provided with ears, and usually with a crest. On the Dun- 
fallandy stone this monster appears with one leg of a naked human figure 
in his mouth. This is the third or disgorging scene in the full series of 
the story of Jonah, and its special significance on sepulchral monuments 
was, that it was a type of the resurrection. In the earliest representations 
in the catacombs, the prophet is represented as only half emerged, with 
both legs still in the throat of the beast, but in later representations he is 
usually represented, as at Dunfallandy, with only one leg, sometimes with 
only one foot, in the beast’s mouth.’ 

On the stone formerly at Woodwray, near Aberlemno, in Forfarshire, 
and now at Abbotsford, there occurs a representation which seems to be 
the second or swallowing scene in the story of the prophet (Plate XVIII. 


1 *¢Tn the den were seven lions,” Vulgate, Dan. chap. xiv. The sculptor of this 
group had evidently never seen a lion. His conception of the king of beasts is any- 
thing but complimentary. See the plates in O’Neill’s “Irish Crosses” for these 
Trish examples. 

The only Irish example of Jonah is thus presumably the brass knife-handle of a 
late medieval date which I have figured at p. 369. 

3 He is so represented on a marble bas-relief in the Church of St Maria del Popolo, 
on a frieze ont he exterior of the Cathedral at Strasbourg, and on stained glass windows 
at Mans, Bourges, and Chalons-sur-Marne. 
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fig. 8). In this scene the position of the body of the prophet in the 
beast’s mouth was always represented as the reverse of that in the dis- 
gorging scene which I have just described, the head and body being 
included in the mouth and the legs only visible, dangling from the 
open jaws of the monster. In this case the ‘‘ whale” or “ dragon” of 
the usual conventional representations has become a four-footed beast, 
with a serpent-headed tail, but such liberties were not uncommon in the 
later treatment of these subjects.* Tip 

Had these representations originated independently in this country, 
the composition of the groups would have certainly exhibited greater 
variation from that of the same subjects as treated and tixed by the early 
Christian Church. In the cycle of early Christian art, each subject had 
in its main features a well-defined traditional type, consecrated by repeti- 
tion, from which it was considered irreverent to deviate. It is impossible 
to conceive separate schools of art arriving independently at such closely 
similar and purely conventional representations of these subjects. 

It is not impossible, however, to suggest the channel by which the 
subjects of these sculptured representations might have been introduced 
into Scotland directly from Rome. Bede, in his Life of Benedict Biscop,? 
states that in a.p. 648, when he returned from his pilgrimage to Rome, 
he brought with him paintings of sacred subjects, representations of the 
gospel histories, and placed them in his church at Jarrow or Menkwear- 
mouth, “so that all who entered, even those ignorant of letters, might call 
to mind the grace of the Incarnation.” Again, in a.p. 685, he brought 
other pictures from Rome, this time of saints and subjects from the Old 
Testament, among which the sacrifice of Isaac and the brazen serpent are 
specially mentioned. 


See the representations on a fresco, figured by Aringhi in ‘‘ Roma Subterranea,” 
vol. ii. p. 39, and on the glass vessel found at Cologne, figured in the ‘‘ Jahrbucher 
des Vereins von Alterthumsfreunder im Rheinlande,”* Bonn, Heft xxxvi. Taf. 3, for 
early examples of this scene. 

* In the ‘* Hortus Deliciarum” (twelfth century) the fish swallowing Jonah is a carp. 
in the apse of the church of St Jean a Lyon it is a shark turned on its back which 
disgorges Jonah. As to the serpent-headed tails so commonly given to the beasts of 
these sculptures, and the dragonesque work of the period, the idea is descriptive of 
the horses of the Apocalypse. ‘‘ Their power is in their tails, for their tails were like 
unto serpents, and had heads wherewith they do hurt.” —Rev. ix. 19. 

* Vita B. B. Abbatum Wiremuth (Op. Ed. Giles), vol. iv. p. 368, 375). 
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Now, it was to this very monastery of Benedict Biscop’s, and to his 
Immediate successor Ceolfrid, that King Nectan sent his famous letter in 
710,’ requesting instructions and assistance to enable him to reform the 
Pictish Church, and promising “that he and all his people would imitate 
the manner of the holy Roman and Apostolic Church as much as they, 
sequestered at such a distance, were able to learn.” This was followed 
in 717 by the expulsion of the Columban clergy for non-conformity, 
and then, says Bede, “the nation of the Picts had a league of peace with 
Northumbria, and rejoiced in being partakers of Catholic peace and truth 
with the Universal Church.”2 Thus we see how the same cycle of Christian 
subjects that prevailed at Rome might have been introduced into Pictland, 
or that portion of Scotland to which these sculptured stones are chiefly 
confined, through the medium of the Northumbrian Church.® 

Having thus added Daniel and Jonah to the subjects represented on 
the sculptured stones of Scotland, it might have been expected that I 
should have endeavoured to answer the. question which naturally arises, 
whether there may not be more of these rude representations similarly 
recognisable by comparing them with their traditional prototypes. But 
it was no part of my purpose to do this, and if it had been, the facilities 
are not within my reach, for Scotland is singularly destitute of the 
ordinary sources of information on these interesting subjects.4 

' Bede’s Eccles. Hist. Edit. Giles, London, 1860, p. 318. 2 Tbid. p. 335. 

3 The only indication of date we obtain from the sculptures is found in the coronal 
tonsure of St Peter, introduced into the Scottish Church by this same King Nectan in 
717, which appears on one of the stones at St Vigeans. 

* It may be desirable, however, to suggest that increased familiarity with the scope 
and treatment of the cycle of Christian subjects in the early ages might verify, and 
would no doubt greatly extend the following list, which I have hastily selected from 
among the rude groups on our ‘‘ Scottish Sculptured Stones,” and which is here given 
provisionally, viz. :— 

(1.) Adam and Eve under the tree, at Farnell and Iona. (2.) Samson smiting the 
Philistines with the jawbone, at Inchbrayock. (8.) Elijah in the Chariot, with the 
bear tearing the children, at Meigle. (4.) Daniel and the Lions, at Camuston, Dun- 
keld, Meigle, St Vigeans, Iona, Inchinnan, and Barrochan. (5,) Jonah and the 
Whale, at Dunfallandy and Woodwray (the latter now at Abbotsford). (6.) David 
rending the jaws of the Lion, at Aldbar, St Andrews, Dupplin, Aberlemno, Drainie, 
and Nigg. (7.) David playing on the Harp, at Dupplin and Monifieth. (9.) Joseph’s 
budded Rod, and the young men of the house of David bringing their Rods, at Eassie. 


(10.) The Annunciation, at Ruthwell. (11.) The Visitation, at Ruthweil and St 
Vigeans. (12.) The Virgin and Child, at Crail, Brechin, Kildalton, and on St Martin’s 
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It is a pleasing thought—that these early sons of the Scottish Church 
exerted their skill to raise such pictured monuments over the graves of 
their spiritual fathers, for I presume that most of them are monuments 
of ecclesiastics. What could be more appropriate than that the sacred 
stories which these old teachers had spent their lives in repeating should 
adorn their grave-stones—that when the eloquent tongue lay silent in the 
dust, the dumb enduring stones should still speak and edify their people ? 


Cross, Iona. (13.) The Flight into Egypt, at Ruthwell. (14.) The Temptation of 
the Saviour (by the two dog-headed demons), at Hamilton and Kettins. (15.) The 
Healing of the Blind, at Ruthwell. (16.) Mary Magdalene washing the Saviour’s feet, 
at Ruthwell. (17.) The four Evangelists, at Camuston. (18.) Pilate washing his 
Hands, at Canna. (19.) St John and the Agnus Dei, at Ruthwell. (20.) The 
Crucifixion, at Monifieth, Kirkcolm, &c. More doubtful, perhaps, are the follow- 
ing :—The Destruction of Pharaoh’s host, with the twelve tribes, on the shore of the 
Red Sea, at Dunkeld ; the Burning Bush, at Meigle ; Ezekiel’s Vision, at Dunkeld; 
Joachim and Anna at the Golden Gate, at St Vigeans and Aldbar; Aaron making 
the Golden Calf, at St Vigeans ; the Downfall of the Idol of Egypt, at St Vigeans; 
the Trinity (significantly accompanied in either case by the same set of three of the 
mysterious symbols), at Dunfallandy and St Madoes. The symbolism of these 
monuments, however, is a separate subject, still awaiting a process of demonstration 
similar to that which has been applied to the sculptured groups of Daniel and Jonah. 
Enough has been said for the present, when it is suggested that the ‘‘ hunting scenes,” 
the centaurs, and other ‘‘ impossible beasts,” which so often occur in Scotland, have 
their counterparts on other Christian monuments of the early ages, and are explained 
by the allegorical teachings of the Fathers, or by the Bestiaries and Church decorations 
of the early Middle Ages. 





Terra-Cotta Vase, in the Museum, from the Catacombs at Alexandria. 
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Monpay, 14th February 1876. 


JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


A Ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly elected 
Fellows of the Society :— 
ALEXANDER GIBson, Esq., Advocate. 


THomas M‘Ktz, Esq., Advocate. 
ALEXANDER Ross, Esq., Architect, Inverness. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By Joun ALExanpER Situ, M.D., V.-P.S.A. Scot. 
Quern Stone, 21 inches diameter, 14 inches in thickness, found in the ~ 
Well Meadow Field, to the south of theRed-abbey Stead, near New- 
stead, Roxburghshire. 
Two Iron Caltrops, with spikes 24 inches long, found near Jedburgh. 


(2.) By Cares S, Tempze, Esq., Cloister Seat, Udny. 
Piscina, hollowed from a block of sandstone, from the ruins of an old 
chapel now buried in the sands of Forvie, parish of Slains, Aberdeen- 
shire. 


3.) By James Datcarno, Esq., Slains, Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. 
7 q 


Harpoon-head of Bone, of a form not common, but probably Esquimaux. 
It measures 3} inches in length, and 1 inch in greatest width, is flattened 
towards the point, and furnished with four projecting barbs on either 
side. The shank widens towards the posterior part, where it is hollowed 
out for the insertion of the tenon of the shaft, to which it has been secured 
by a lashing of thongs passed through five holes in the end of the shank. 
It was found in sandy ground (where it has lain till its upper surface is 
quite polished by the drifting sand), near the fishing village of Colliston, 
parish of Slains, and had probably been brought from Greenland. 

Collection of Chips and Flakes of Flint, amounting to several hundreds, 
and including a few “ Scrapers,” found on the sands of Forvie. 
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(4.) By Mr J. Anpurson, Mill of Brogan, through James Dalgarno, 
Esq., Corr. Mem. 8.A. Scot. 


Socket-stone, being a portion of a rounded water-worn boulder of quartz, 
having two hollows of rather more than an inch in dia- 
meter and the same in depth, worn in its opposite sides 
by the vertical axle of a millstone revolving in them. 


(5.) By JAMES SHEPHERD, Esq. of Aldie. 


Urn of Drinking Cup type, 6} inches high, orna- 
mented by alternate bands of chevrony and oblique or 
parallel lines, found ina stone cist at Aldie, Cruden, Aber- 
deenshire. The interment had been made in the south- 
west slope of a sand hill, about three feet under the 
surface. The urn lay on its side in the cist, which was 
formed of two long stones placed north and south, the 
ends being packed with small stones. 

Oaken Spade, 4 ft. 8 in. long, found under six feet of 
moss, at Aldie. (See the subsequent communication by 
Rev. Jas. Peter, M.A., F.S.A. Scot.) This spade closely 
resembles one found in an old coal mine near Glasgow, 
and presented to the Museum in 1863 by Sir Archibald 
Edmenston, Bart., F.S.A. Scot.; of which the figure is 
here repeated. 





(6.) By ALEXANDER Siicat, Esq., 25 Gayfield Square. 


Original Letter by Rey. R. Wyllie to the Laird of 
Wishaw, 16th June 1697, referring to the proceedings 
Wooden Spade, against “ Aikenhead the Atheist,” and to the Trial of 
ae Glued de Witches at Paisley. (See the subsequent communication 


ft. 5in. long). by David Laing, Esq., For. Sec.) 





(7.) By Cuarues DE Fianpre, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., the Translator and 
Editor. 


History of Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Translated from the MS. of 
Professor Petit by Charles de Flandre. Two vols, 4to. Lond. 1874. 
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(8.) By Sir Wittiam Epnmonstone of Duntreath, Bart., M.P. 


Genealogical Account of the Family of Edmonstone of Duntreath. 
Privately printed, 4to. 1875. 


(9.) By Rev. A. W. Hatuen, M.A., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 


A Paper on the Mar Peerage Case, read before the Alloa Society of 
Natural Science and Archeology, May 4, 1875; together with the Judg- 
ment of the Committee of Privileges, Pedigrees, &c. Alloa, 1875. By 
Rev. A. W. Hallen, M.A., Incumbent of St John’s, Alloa. 


(10.) By Davin Grisve, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Three Readable Reprints of Literary Rarities. (1.) How the Goode 
Wif Taught hir Daughter. (2.) A Dialogue Bytwene the Commune 
Secretary and Jalowsye touchynge the Unstablenesse of Harlottes. (3.) 
A Trewe et feythfull Hystorie of the Redoubtable Prynce Radapanthus. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 4to. 


(11.) By Davin Larne, Esq., Foreign Secretary. 


Commemoration Medal in Bronze (December 4, 1875) of Thomas 
Carlyle. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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I. 


SKETCHES OF LATER SCOTTISH ALCHEMISTS:—JOHN NAPIER OF 
MERCHISTON—ROBERT NAPIER—SIR DAVID LINDSAY, FIRST EARL 
OF BALCARRES—PATRICK RUTHVEN—ALEXANDER SETON—AND 
PATRICK SCOT. By JOHN SMALL, M.A., F.S.A. Scor. 


JOHN NAPIER OF MERCHISTON. 


Among the cultivators of the hermetic art in Scotland is to be included 
no less a person than the celebrated John Napier, the inventor of 
logarithms, who was born at Merchiston, near Edinburgh, in the year 
1550. It is at first a little surprising that a man so distinguished in the’ 
exact sciences should have given himself to such a pursuit, but the 
attractions which an art like alchemy would have for an active and 
excursive mind like his must be kept in view. It is also now admitted 
that the great Sir Isaac Newton was a believer in alchemy, and devoted 
much time to the study and practice of its processes. Napier had, in 
addition, what might be called a hereditary predisposition to such a 
study, as he belonged to a family which had long been famous for their 
connection with the gold mines of Scotland, and had become imbued 
with all the enthusiastic fancies then current upon the subject of dis- 
covering the occult relations and properties of the precious metals. 

The father of John Napier was Sir Archibald Napier of Edinbellie, 
who was master of the mint to King James the Sixth. What is very 
remarkable in their history is that both father and son were so nearly 
of an age that the difference could scarcely represent a generation, Sir 
Archibald was only about 16 when he was married, and he and his son, 
born in 1550, dwelt and studied together like brothers through life, and 
all their practical researches were in common. 

Sir Archibald was in 1562 appointed to the office of Justice Depute of 
Scotland, and was made a knight in 1565. In 1582 he was made 
“General of his Majesty’s Cunzie House,” or mister of the mint. In this 
office, which he enjoyed for the rest of his life, he had the control of all the 
mines for the precious metals in Scotland, some of which were on his own 
estates. “‘ He was practically versed in the craft of metals, could work 
with his own hands, and became the most expert man in Scotland at 
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detecting gold amid the grosser elements of creation—refining it for human 
purposes, besides regulating as a statesman the whole preparations and 
conditions of its legal circulation in the realm. His younger son, Francis, 
was assay master under hirn.’’! 

While master of the mint, Sir Archibald was violently assailed in his 
administration of his office by John Lindsay, Parson of Menmuir, father 
of the first Earl of Balcarres, of whom a short sketch is subsequently 
given. In 1592 an Act of Parliament was passed, creating a new and 
superfluous office in the department of the mint, in favour of the “ Par- 
son,” who was to be styled ‘“ Master of the metals.” The same act also 
bears that ‘“ forsameikle as Thomas Foullis, goldsmith, has found out the 
ingyne and moyene to melt and fyne the ores of metals within this 
country, and has brought in strangers,” etc., therefore ratifies to him the 
gift of “the said melting and refining of all and whatsomever ores of 
metals are won and wrought within this country.” This step was 
strongly opposed by Sir Archibald, who drew up a formal protest against 
it in his own name and that of his younger son Francis, which he laid 
before the Lords of Council. In this document, which is preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library, he does not flinch from affirming that Lindsay’s appoint- 
ment was simply “ane substantius ground to mak himself ane hauie purse.” 
He also impugns the “ effyning ” qualifications of Foulis and his staff of 
strangers, whom he regards as charlatans, and urges that “ the said effyning 
ought to be made in presence of the wardens and essayer of the cunzie house 
only ; for if some controlement thereof be not used by the most expert of 
’ the cunzie house the said effyners may make more than £40,000 of profit 
to themselves, and never kennel ane fyre for effyning thereof.” 

Sir Archibald retained his office for many years after his opponent, the 
Parson of Menmuir, died, and he was in great repute in his management 
of his important duties. In one instance he was so successful in conduct- 
ing with skill a case relative to the Scottish coinage before the English 
commissioners, that it is recorded by Birrell in his diary: ‘‘The 10th of 
September 1604, the Generall maister of the Cunzie House tuik shipping 
to Lundone, and the wit and knowledge of the General wes wunderit at 
by the Englischmen.” Sir Archibald died shortly after this in 1608. 

- John Napier, thus early brought into contact with matters pertaining 


1 Lectures on Logarithms, by Mark Napier, ii. p. 31. 
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to the mysteries of gold mining, was a believer in the power of dis- 
covering hidden treasure by divination or the exercise of magic. In 
1594 the famous contract was entered into between Robert Logan of Res- 
talrig, and Napier, for the discovery of buried treasure in Logan’s fortress 
of Fastcastle. This, one of the most impregnable places in the king- 
dom, was situated on a cliff overhanging the German ocean, ~ connected 
with the land by a very narrow path; and it was supposed to contain many 
valuables which, from the lawless and unsettled state of the country, had 
been secreted by those who never returned to recover them. The con- 
tract was to the effect that ‘‘as ther is dywerss ald reportis, motyffis, and 
appirancis that thair suld be within the said Robertis dwellinge place of 
Fastcastell a soume of monie and poiss, heid and hurdit up secritlie, 
quilk as yit is onfund be ony man. ‘The said Jhone sall do his utter and 
exact diligens to serch and sik out, and be al craft and ingyn that he dow 
to tempt, trye, and find out the sam, and be the grace of God ather sall 
find the sam, or than mak it suir that na sik thing hes bein thair, sa 
far as his utter trawel, diligens, and ingyne may reach.” As a recom- 
pense, Napier was to have the third part of the discovered treasure as his 
share, and a safe conduct to Edinburgh lest he should be “ spulzeit of his 
said third pairt, or utherways hairmit in his body or geir.”! 

With the subject of alchemy Napier was equally conversant, and the 
following account of his conferences with a German adept, Daniel Miiller, 
Dr of Medicine, still exists among his MSS. A copy is also to be 
found in the MS. common-place book of Patrick Ruthven, brother of 
the first Earl of Gowrie, now preserved in the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. The meetings seem to have been held in the sick 
chamber of this German savant, who was the more communicative 
upon these occasions, as he thought himself at the point of death while 
suffering from an attack of gout. 


“Heer folowetha discours that passed betwixt D. Muller and Markestone, 
when the sayde Doctor was lyen sicke of the goute in Edinbroughe 
and thought to have died, as the same was set downe by the sayd 
Markestone, and founde after his death amongst his papers. 

‘“‘'Vpon Saterday the 7 of Nouember 1607 years, I Jhon Napeir, fier of 


1 Life of Napier, by M. Napier, p. 221. 
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Markeston came to confer with Mr Daniel Muller, Doctor of Medicine, 
and student in Alehymie anent our phylosophicall matters, not knowinge 
that he was sicke, and findinge that he was diseased of the goute his 
ordinarie diseas, I thought not to haue troubled him with much conference, 
and meaned to haue left him for that tyme, but he crauinge conference of 
me shew me that he was to haue sent for me if I had not of accident come, 
and that he had a matter to communicat with me if I mighte then remaine 
or shortly returne. So I remoued my compagnie, and sate done befor his 
beddside. Then he burst foorth in thire wordes: 8", you ar occupied in 
alchymie, I haue been thir manie years ane verie earnest student. therinto, 
and haue attained to the knawledge therof. I haue pressed to haue 
diuerted you from your wronge opinione, so farr as I durst be plaine, but 
now, Sir, I will be plaine, knowinge that you ar a man who fears God 
and will be secret, and that you will be good to my wyfe and bearins in 
case thir diseases shall take me awaye. SS", I sent ane credible freinde to 
Histria to bringe me hither of crude Mercurie out of thes mines a longe 
tyme since, and as yeat I haue harde no worde from him. I thinke he is 
dead. I once receiued a letle peece of the earth of thes mines aboute 
the quantitie of ane hazell nute, which as I brake ther appeared scales of 
quicksiluer within the same, and the crude Mercurie flowed foorth without 
fyre; with this I perfited the phylosophicall worke as you may doe with 
the lyke, for this mercury beinge taken with fine silver which neuer did 
finde fyre and enclosed in ane matrix will become blacke within the space 
of 40 dayes, and therafter will become white, and then is the pointe and 
terme to loose it, or then you must ioyne it with his ferment, to wite with 
fyne gould that neuer did tinde the fyre, fynlie limelled in limell, and 
instantly that whit stoofe of mercury and luna will deuore vp the gould; 
and at this coniunctione or fermentatione endeth the first worke called 
opus Lunae, and beginneth immediately the second called opus Solis. 
In this opere solis your worke becomes blacker then in opere Lunae, and 
then white, and at last reede. Both thir workes ar performed in ane year, 
to wite twoo monthes and ane halfe in opere Lunae, and nyne months 
and ane halfe in opere Solis, and for pondera, I take nyne of crud mercury 
to one of crud siluer i primo opere, and this I conioyne with one of sol 
in secundo opere, and so Luna is his medium coniungendi betwixt crud 
mercury and Sol, and heerof cometh three Mercuries, to wite, the first 
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which is Mereurius crudus, and is called Mereurius frigidus, acetum, Mer- 
curius Mineralis, the seconde which is Luna dissolved in crud mercury 
ad albedinem, and this is called Mercurius tepidus, acetum acerrimum, 
Mercurius vegetabilis, quia Luna est planta. The third, which is 
Sol dissolued in the seconde, is called Merecurius calidus, Mercurius | 
animalis. Farder, sayed he, the letle sipher table intituled ‘ Medulla 
philosophiae Hermeticae,’ it is myne, for I made it. Also, he added manie 
discourses, citinge texts out of ‘Clangor Buccinae,’ Marsilius Ficinus, 
Riplie, and Arnold, to proue the premises, and especially de terra nigra 
oculosd, terra Hispanica; and in Comes Treuirensis, nostrum opus fit ex 
vna radice (scilicet mercurio crudo) et duabus substantiis Mercurialibus 
crudis, e mineraé sumptis (Luna et Sole). Farder, he sayed, that the 
variante hewed glass that I did see was so ad intima litted with the stuffe 
which he made in that same glass. Farder, he spake de triplici vsu 
lapidis after Paracelsus: first, in transmutations of metals; secondly, in 
curinge diseases; thirdly, it is Lapis Divinus for magicall vses. Now 
when I hard thir thinges and had sayed vnto him, My Lord, that matter 
is marvailous, if you be sure of the treuthe therof by practice. He an- 
swered with earnestness, in treuthe I have practised it to the ende and 
made proiectione, and found it true. Againe when I demanded him how 
it fortuned that he did not multiplie his stuffe and keeped the same; he 
answeared, I laiked crud mercury without which it can not be multiplied 
avaine. Vpon the 9 of Nouember I conferred with him againe, anainte 
some doubtes, guod fons trahit Regem et non Rex fontem, and so doeth 
aqua Regis, but vulgar Mercurie contrarily, non trahit Sulem, sed Sol eum. 
He answeared that whatsoeuer vulgar mercury or crud mercury doe, yeat 
this mercury philosophicall of crud mercury and silver will instantly drink 
vp gould, and drawe it in, ¢nitio secundi operis. Then I demanded, when 
should the second worke begine, and what was the signe befor punctus 
periculosus, he answeared that after perfite whitnes in opere primo, ther 
walde appear in ane instant parvus circulus capillaris circa materiam ad 
latera vasis subcitrinus, then instantly ferment with limell of goulde, and 
it will presently eate vp all the gould, and that circle will evanishe, but 
if you staye longer in fermentinge, the worke will become all citrine, and 
mor drye then that it can dissolue the goulde, for the gould must be sowen 
in terram albam foliatum. Then I demanded what terra alba foliata 
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was, he answeared that in prima albedine, the matter of mercurie and 
luna became lyke the smal skales of ane fishe; when I remembered that 
my father shew me that he made ane worke which became terra alba 
foliata, most lyke the leaves of ane booke set on edge, of Sol, Luna, 
aqua regis and aqua fortis. Vpon the 13 daye of Nouember, he being 
convalesced, he shew me that he had feared himself, and vpon affection 
reuealed thir thinges to me, which vpon his saluatione he affirmed to be 
true, and desired me to confer the sentences of the philosophers togither, 
and I should finde them all agree with thir premisses, which I finde 
appearantly verie true in ther theoricall sentences, but contrarie in ther 
practicall precepts. They induce many thinges repugnant to themselfes 
to illude the vulgar and prophane people, to diuerte them from the treuthe 
of ther former sentences, as vnworthie therof. Heerafter, about the 15 
daye of Marche 1608, the Doctor shew me that he had receiued glade 
tydinges of the safe returne of Lionel Struthers his sayd freind from Histria 
to England, and shew me ane certaine anticke figure with certaine verses 
of congratulatione which he made and was sendinge to him in ioye of his 
safe returne. So within 10 dayes he came to Edinbroughe to the Doctor, 
and brought with him great store of minerall mercurie which neuer had 
fealte fyre, and some vnfyned easie to be wrunge out from his owre. 
The Doctor gaue me secretly ane smal portione bothe of the one and of 
the other, as also ane verie smal parte of Luna minerall vnfyned, but I 
purchased mor bothe of Scotes and Germane Luna. As for Sol minerall, 
wee haue enoughein Scotland. Rests tyme and opportunitie to enterpris 
the worke with the blissinge of God to performe the samen to his glorie 
and comforte of his servants, which the Almightie grante to ws whos holy 
name be praysed and magnified for ever and ever. Amen. Mr Struthers 
sayes that the Spainards takes all the sayde crude mercurie, for it gathers 
most of mine gould.” 

“This graphic glimpse,” says Napier’s accomplished biographer, Mr 
Mark Napier, “of the inventor of logarithms, in his walks about Edin- 
burgh, at the commencement cf the 17th century, is as vivid as a 
photograph. His ‘dismissing his company,’ in order to take his place 
at that private séance at the bedside of his sick friend, affords a 
trait of individuality suggesting an idea of the sages of Greece and 
Rome, attended by their clients or scholars as they moved about. It 
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would seem, at least, that the sage of Merchiston was not without a 
‘“eompany,” whom he dismissed at will, in his progress about the 
metropolis.” ! 

Such, in a few words, is an episode in the life of John Napier; and 
we are constrained to believe that the desire to discover a short and 
certain road to vast wealth by a secret mode of transmuting baser metals 
into pure gold had not been without its influence on one of the greatest 
mathematicians Scotland ever produced. 





RosBert NAPIER. 


The second son of John Napier of Merchiston, by his second marriage, 
was Robert Mapier of Culcroich, Drumquhannie, and Bowhopple, who 
was born about the year 1590. It was to him that his distinguished 
father left the care of his younger children, and the editorial charge of 
his unpublished works. He accordingly, in conjunction with Oxford’s 
greatest mathematician, Henry Briggs, published his father’s ‘‘ Logarith- 
morum Canonis Constructio,” and wrote the preface in Latin, a language 
of which‘he was thoroughly master. He also wrote a treatise on Alchemy, 
which is still preserved in manuscript in the charter-chest of the present 
Lord Napier, and which has been fully described by Mr Mark Napier in 
his excellent life of his great ancestor. 


1 Lectures on Logarithms, ii. p. 29. 
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The title of this singular work is “'The Revelation of the Mystery of 
the Golden Fleece, or Philosophical Analysis whereby the marrow of the 
true Hermetic Intention is made manifest to such of my posterity as fear 
God.—Rosert Napier, Author.” 

Its motto is— 


** Orbis quicqnid opum vel habet medicina salutis, 
Omne Leo Geminis suppeditare potest.” 


The Golden Fleece was a favourite title with the alchemists, and was 
given to several of their treatises. As they were always ready to attribute 
some secret meaning to the names they employed, they conceived that the 
Golden Fleece, which it was the object of Jason and the Argonauts to 
carry off with Medea from Colchis, was a treatise on gold-making, written 
on hides, That a work containing secrets so highly prized by its author 
was never printed is explained by the following solemn instruction given 
by Napier to his son:—‘‘ This booke to remain in my charter-chist, and 
not to be made known to any, except to some neir friend, being a scholler, 
studious of this science, who feares God, and is endewed with great secrecie 
not to reveal and mak commone such misteries as God has apointed to 
be keipit secrit among a few in all ages whoes harts are upright towards 
God, and not given to worldly ambitione or covetousness, but secretly to 
do gud and help the poor and indigent in this world, as they wold eschew 
the curse of God if they do otherways.” 

After this peremptory injunction there follows a solemn caveat in Latin, 
to this effect :—‘‘ Beware that you do not disclose this little book to the 
impious, the imprudent, or the garrulous— Beware !” 

In the preface the author states that he had collected all that was scat- 
tered through the works of the Hermetic writers bearing upon the art 
of alchemy, which he considered a great gift of God. He also states that 
his object in writing it was for the sake of the good men who worship 
God with sincere and pure hearts. 

That the author was convinced of the difficulties which might follow 
from the too great success of the alchemistical processes, and of the neces- 
sity for their being kept profoundly secret, is evident from the following 
passage in the preface :— 

“Whoever divulges these sacred mysteries shall be held guilty ef 
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betraying this secret, and responsible for all the ills that may emanate 
therefrom. A madman must not be armed with a sword. Divulge this 
secret, and the hind would become greedy of gold to his own destruction. 
The earth would be deluged with iniquities. Agriculture and the other 
arts of civilization would no longer exist. Mighty in their gold, nations 
would rush to causeless war. The worthless would wax proud, and scorn 
their rulers. The reins of civil power and legitimate government thus 
relaxed, a fearful convulsion would follow. Oh! I say, reveal this secret 
to the vulgar, and the darkness of chaos must again brood on the face of 
the waters.” ! 

This singular manuscript contains many extracts from the cabalistic 
works of the most noted adepts, with annotations by the compiler, 
‘“‘ whereby,” as the title intimates,‘ the marrow of the true hermetic 
intention is made manifest to such of my posterity as fear God.” Among 
the philosophers quoted are “ Flamelli Hieroglyphica,” or ‘ Flamel’s 
Explication of Hieroglyphic Figures ;” Nortonus Anglicus, author of the 
“Ordinal of Alchemy ;” and Basilius Valentinus, author of the ‘‘ Mystery 
of the Mycrocosm.” There is, however, in it no reference to the illustrious 
father of its author, who does not seem to have bequeathed the grand secret 
now communicated under such fearful restrictions. It contains a quotation 
from D. D. Mollierus, who may be the Doctor Daniel Miiller whose inti- 
macy with John Napier has already been referred to. The following may 
be taken as a specimen of the enigmatical poetry so much in favour with 
the alchemists of the period, and its translation is by Napier himself :— 


D. D. Mouulervus. 


Clavicula triplici proprio de stemmate facta 
Ingenue reseror; quarum jacet wna, sepulta 
Monte sub Istriaco; Mariano monte, secunda ; 
Tertia soliferis Scotize reperitur in undis: 

His tribus unitis—cedo non viribus ullis— 
Longzevus, sanus, locuples, reserator abibis. 


“A threefold key soon opens me, made of my proper kind; 
The first lies still in Istria hill, there buried in that mine ; 


' Lect. on Log. by Mark Napier, ii. p. 50. 
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The neat is wont in Marian Mount to lie among the mould ; 

The third is found in Scottish ground, in waters yielding gold: 

Thir units three does open me—I fear non other forcee— 

Depart with wealth, long life, and health, thou opener of my corse.” 


An interesting volume, published in London in 1623, has the following 
title:—‘‘ A Revelation of the Secret Spirit, declaring the most concealed 
secrets of Alchemie, written first in Latin by an unknown Author, but 
explained in Italian by John Baptista Lambye, Venetian. Lately trans- 
lated into English by R. N. E., Gentleman.” As the translator was, 
from the dedication, evidently a native of Scotland, in which he states 
that the work was published specially for the whole Scottish nation’s 
sake, the initials R. N. E., Dr Laing thinks, with much probability, might 
stand for Robert Napier, Esquire, or of Edinburgh. 


Sir Davip Linpsay, First Eart or BALCARRES. 


Among the Scottish nobility, the art of alchemy has a representative 
in Sir David Lindsay, afterward created Earl of Balcarres. Sir David 
was the second son of John Lindsay, better known by his judicial title 
of Lord Menmuir, who again was the second son of Sir David Lindsay 
of Edzell and Glenesk, ninth Earl of Crawford. Lord Menmuir was born 
in 1552, and in his early life was provided for by being appointed to the 
Rectories of Menmuir, Lethnot, and Lochlee in Angus, which were in the 
gift of the Edzell family, and from the first of these he was well known 
by the title of Parson of Menmuir. The law, however, was his pursuit, 
to which he applied himself with such success that before he was thirty 
years of age he was appointed one of the Lords of Session. He was 
afterwards created Lord Privy Seal, Secretary of State, and one of the 
Octavians, or eight Commissioners of Exchequer, who for a time ruled 
Scotland. He discharged the important duties confided to his care so 
well that scarcely any commission connected with the Government—the 
improvement of the finances, the regulation of the taxation, &c.—was 
considered complete without his name being included in it. The atten- 
tion of Lord Menmuir was early directed to the subject of mining, with a 
view to the improvement of the public revenue, and he entered eagerly 
into the project of working the lead mines and other minerals on his 
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brother’s estates. Workmen, says Lord Lindsay, were procured from 
Germany, smelting furnaces built, and large sums expended on the lead- 
mines in Glenesk, which were supposed to be of great value. 

In 1592 Lord Menmuir was created by the king “‘ Master of the metals 
and minerals within the kingdom ”—“ knowing the qualification,” says 
His Majesty, “‘ of his weill beloved councillor, and his travels in seeking 
out and discovering divers metals of great valour within this realm and 
in sending to England, Germany, and Denmark to get the perfit assay 
and knowledge thereof”—an appointment supported by extensive powers, 
and the object of which was the increase of revenue to the Crown by 
the exploration of the mineral wealth of Scotland, more especially the 
gold mines of Crawford Muir, on the lands granted by the Lindsays above 
350 years before to the monks of Newbattle. But this resource was 
found unproductive, or at least the necessary preliminary outlay was too 
expensive. 

The jealousy of Sir Archibald Napier, “ General of the Cunzie House,” 
at this appointment has been before referred to. While Sir Archibald 
was not slow to call attention to his own qualifications, and to animadvert 
upon the “ Parson’s”” mining schemes, the latter attacked Sir Archibald’s 
qualifications in these bitter words—‘‘ He may be better versed in bellices 
and fornaces nor I, and to have more knowledge; but virtue is in action 
and not in contemplation; and I believe that I shall shew better effects 
of my office in ane year nor he has done in nine.” Several Memorials 
addressed to the Scottish Privy Council are still extant relative to this 
dispute. 

Lord Menmuir died in 1598, and was succeeded by his youthful son 
John Lindsay, who only survived till 1601. His second son, David, 
succeeded his brother at the age of 14. His estates of Balcarres, Balneill, 
Pitcorthy, &c., were united into the free barony of Balcarres in 1603. 
When King Charles L. visited Scotland, Sir David Lindsay was advanced 
to the peerage by the title of Lord Lindsay of Balcarres, and his patent was 
dated at Holyrood House in 1633, “in regard of the good services done 
to His Majesty and his late Royal Father, of blessed memory, by him and 
his predecessors.” He married a daughter of the first Earl of Dumferm- 
line, Lord High Chancellor of Scotland. 

Shortly after he attained his majority, he travelled on the Continent, 
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where he had ample opportunities for study, and on his return to Scotland 
he devoted himself to the pursuits of science. He added to his father’s 
library till it became one of the best then to be met with in Scotland. 
“‘ He thought a day misspent,” says his daughter-in-law, ‘on which he 
knew not a new thing. Natural philosophy, particularly chemistry, 
and the then fashionable quest of the elixir vitw, and the philosopher’s 
stone, occupied much of his attention; but it was the spirit of science 
and philanthropy, not of lucre, that animated his researches. ... . Ter 
volumes of transcripts and translations from the works of the Rosicrucians 
and others, models of correct calligraphy, ‘“‘ which I remember seeing, 
says one of his descendants,” in our library, covered over with the vener- 
able dust (not gold dust) of antiquity, survived their author, but have 
now dwindled to four, which still hold their place in the library of his 
representative along with his father’s well-read Plato—the favourite 
author, I have little doubt, of the son likewise.” This love for mysticism 
and occult science may probably have been imbibed during his early 
travels on the Continent. ‘It is not impossible indeed that he may have 
become,” says Lord Lindsay, ‘a brother of the ‘ Rosy Cross,’ if indeed 
that celebrated society ever existed—its labours having been professedly 
devoted to the glory of the God, and the good of mankind.” ! 
This amiable nobleman died in 1641. 


Patrick RuUTHVEN. 


The ancient family of Ruthven, so well known in Scottish history, was 
of Saxon or perhaps Danish origin, and is said to have been settled in 
Scotland before the middle of the twelfth century. Sir William de 
Ruthven was created a baron by James III. in 1488. His grandson 
William, the second baron, was one of the first who embraced the Refor- 
mation. Patrick, the third Lord Ruthven, who, as heir of his mother had 
been also created Lord Dirleton, was the chief actor in the assassination 
of David Rizzio in 1566. The first Earl of Gowrie was William, the son 
of Patrick Lord Ruthven, and is well known from the enterprise called 
‘‘the Raid of Ruthven,” in which he carried off James the Sixth, and 
detained him in his castle for ten months. For this treason against the 
king he was executed at Edinburgh in 1584. The first earl left a family 

1 Lord Lindsay’s Lives of the Lindsays, vol. ii. p. 4. 
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of thirteen children, five of whom were boys:—l. James, the second 
earl, who died in 1588; 2. John, the third earl, born about 1578; 3. 
Alexander, born in January 1580-81 (these latter were the two brothers 
who were killed at Perth on the occasion of the Gowrie conspiracy in 
1600); 4. William; and, 5. Patrick. At the time of the execution of 
the earl, William and Patrick were of very tender age, the former being 
probably about three years old, the latter about as many weeks. 

It is.a remarkable circumstance that the members of this family, so 
much mixed up with the turbulent and violent proceedings of the period 
when they flourished, were at the same time distinguished for their great 
mental attainments and for the study of the natural sciences. ‘ Patrick, 
the third Lord Ruthven,” says Dr Craik, “‘ who is commonly thought to 
have been little better than a barbarian, received a learned education at 
the University of St Andrews, and was an expert clerk and man of 
literary tastes and accomplishments, as ready when occasion demanded 
with his pen as he was with his dagger.” He wrote an account 
of the death of Rizzio, and in it he relates an anecdote which implies 
not only that he had the reputation of dealing in the supernatural, but 
that he would himself upon occasion encourage and take advantage of the 
belief in his forbidden knowledge. He had once, it seems, presented 
Mary Stuart with a diamond ring, which he told her had the virtue of 
preserving her from poison; and the Earl of Murray, either feeling or 
affecting a horror of such a recognition of the powers of darkness and 
employment of their services, would have had Her Majesty bring him 
into question on that account. His son, the first Earl of Gowrie, inherited 
the same tastes, and he was, according to Spottiswoode, ‘‘a man wise, but 
said to have been too curious, and to have consulted with wizards touch- 
ing the state of things in future times.” The third earl and his brother 
Alexander Ruthven, the chief actors in the Gowrie conspiracy, were two 
of the earliest graduates of the University of Edinburgh,—the earl having 
taking his degree of M.A. in 1593 and Alexander the same degree in 1598, 
The earl seems to have retained his fondness for scientific study to the 
last ; and it was stated that when his pockets were searched after he was 
killed on the occasion of the conspiracy, there was found in them “a 
little close parchment bag, full of magical characters and words of en- 
chantment, wherein it seemed that he had put his confidence, thinking 
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himself never safe without them, and therefore ever carried them about 
with him.” It is interesting, as showing the popular feeling of the period 
in Scotland with regard to scientific research, that the mysterious hiero- 
glyphics in which the earl indulged were the cause of great uneasiness to 
his tutor, William Rhynd. “The tutor would sometimes get hold of the 


3 el of Gowrpe 


paper,” says Dr Craik, “and anxiously ask the earl for what purpose he 
kept it about him ; the only answer he got was, ‘Can you not let it be? 
It will do you no harm.’ Rhynd was so troubled in his mind about the 
matter that he several times intended to have burned the characters, and 
was only deterred by the apprehension of his pupil’s wrath and anger ; 
for if at any time he took them out of the earl’s pocket, my Lord, he says, 
would be in such a rage with him, that for a certain space he would not 
speak with him, nor could the unhappy tutor by any means regain his 
good countenance. In Rhynd’s opinion, my Lord was never at ease if he 
had not the characters about him to the hour of his death. And he was 
constrained to believe that he kept them for no good. The talismanic 
words or letters it seems were partly Latin, partly Hebrew, and were all 
in the earl’s own handwriting. Indeed, he told Rhynd that he had copied 
them himself.” ? 

‘The younger brothers of the conspirators, William and Patrick Ruthven, 
several years afterwards were distinguished for the same researches. Of 
William, Bishop Burnet remarks, “It was given out that he had the 
philosopher’s stone ;’ and of Patrick the alchemical commonplace book 
still exists, which testifies to his skill in the hermetic science. 

At the time of the death of the Earl of Gowrie and his brother Alex- 


1 Facsimile of signature of the third Earl of Gowrie, in Laureation Book of the 
University of Edinburgh, anno 1593. 
? Craik’s ‘‘ Romance of the Peerage,” vol. ii, p. 158. 
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ander, on the occasion of their conspiracy, their brothers William and 
Patrick were “at the schools” in Edinburgh, and were resident ‘in the 
dwelling-house of Alexander Adamson in umquhile Mr Thomas 
M‘Calyean’s Close.” On receiving the news of the calamitous end of 
their brothers, the two youths with their tutor immediately took to flight, 
and proceeded to the house of their mother at Dirleton, about twenty-five 
miles from Edinburgh. This was on the morning of the day after the 
explosion of the conspiracy. The same evening a band of horsemen, 
headed by the Master of Orkney and Sir James Sandilands, arrived at 
Dirleton to effect their apprehension. Their mother the countess, how- 
ever, had the opportunity of receiving intelligence of the party sent by 
the king, and the youths with their tutor escaped to Berwick, where they 
gave themselves up to the English governor, Sir John Carey. From 
Berwick they went south, and are said to have, with the consent of Queen 
Elizabeth, resided at Cambridge with their tutor for two years. In 1602 
they ventured to return to Scotland, but this had the effect of raising 
suspicions in the mind of the king that they had come to carry out some 
dangerous plot against him. They therefore returned to England, and 
were in that country when the death of Elizabeth placed King James on 
the throne of England. One of the first acts of the king when he entered 
upon his new dominions, was to issue a proclamation for the arrest of 
these young men. William made his escape to the Continent, whence 
he never returned ; but Patrick was seized and imprisoned in the Tower. 
There he languished for a period of nineteen years, without trial or even 
an accusation formally brought against him. 

In 1622 Patrick Ruthven was liberated by His Majesty’s command, on ~ 
condition that he should confine himself to the University of Cambridge 
or six miles from the same ; and a pension of L.500 was settled upon him, 
payable out of the Exchequer. He was, however, in the following year 
permitted to reside in Somersetshire. After regaining his liberty he 
married Elizabeth Woodford, widow of Thomas first Lord Gerrard; and 
his daughter, Mary Ruthven, became the wife of the celebrated painter, 
Sir Anthony Vandyke. 

In consequence of the troubles which subsequently agitated the country, 
the pension of Patrick Ruthven was stopped, and he was reduced to 
difficulties. In this emergency he is said to have procured a degree of 
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Doctor of Medicine, and practised that profession in London. In the 
diary of Sir Henry Slingsby, under the year 1639, it is stated that Sir 
Henry’s wife, who was suffering apparently from some nervous disorder, 
after consulting many other medical advisers, made “some trials of Mr 
Ruthven, a Scottish gentleman of the family of Lord Gowers, who had 
made it his study in the art of physic to administer help to others, but 
not for any gain to himself.” 

After suffering much from poverty and neglect, Patrick Ruthven died 
in the King’s Bench, at the age of sixty-eight; and was buried at St 
George’s in Southwark, as ‘‘ Lord Ruthven,” on 24th May 1652. 

The commonplace-book of Patrick, the last of the Ruthvens, 
now preserved in the University Library, Edinburgh, contains the 
Smaragdine Table of Hermes Trismegistus, together with a carefully 
digested series of extracts from alchemical and other works relating to 
the philosopher’s stone, such as—‘“ De vero et solo artis nostre acquirendz 
modo ;” ‘Ex quibus opus nostrum ;” ‘‘Cum quot et quibus perficitur ;” 
“uot vasa operl sunt necessaria ;’ ‘‘ De coloribus apparentibus in opere 
nostro ;” “ Descriptio mercurii philosophici cum quo solo vera et naturalis 
auri fit solutio ;’ ‘‘Of coniunction, sublimation, fermentation, of projec- 
tion.” 

A long letter to the Earl of Argyle from D. M., who is no doubt the Dr 
Miiller referred to in the sketch of John Napier, written prior to 1629, is 
also included in this interesting volume, and begins as follows :—“ ‘The 
coppie of D. M. letter writen to the Earle of Arg. contayning the wholl worke 
aenigmaticallie as he conceiued it, firste out of the former wheels and 
sypher of Trithemius, and then made it with his owne hands; copied by 
me from the originall letter under D. M. owne hande ; copied, I saye, an. 
1629 Octob. 2. per me Patricium RuTHUENUM.” 

This letter, as the above description purports, gives long directions 
for making a red powder, which it states when projected on ‘10 
parts of mercurie thou shalt see thy meadson will turne this letle 
starr into a bright and perfect shininge sonne.” ‘The letter thus con- 
cludes :— 

“‘T say with this thou mayest instantly heal all manner of diseases of 
all living creatures, restore the sicke to their health, preserve the holl from 
sickness, and continue them both in ane assured estate of health vntill 
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that howre apoynted by God to call them hense for their originall sinne. 
Thou mayest also helpe all the infirmities of vegetables, and of chrystall 
make rubies and all kind of pretious stones. Judge then whither this be 
not the rarest gyfte that God hath geven to man next after his soule and 
the saluatione of the same. Vse therefor this sacred gyfte as a means 
whereby to acknowledge the goodness of so gratious a God, and take head 
thou abuse not him and his gyftes; and think that in this thou art but Godes 
stewart, and must give to him a full account whow thou hast vsed this 
thy talent, for to whom he leandeth much of him shall much be 
requyred. 
** Liue clean in soule, to God doe no offence ; 
Exalt the not, but rather keep the lowe ; 


Els will thy God in the no wisdom sowe. 
‘SDo 


ALEXANDER SETON, OR THE COSMOPOLITE. 


Of the early life of Alexander Seton very little is known. According to 
Dempster,! who seems to have been acquainted with him, he was a native 
of Edinburgh, and he states that Seton was also known under the name 
of Cobrethus. It was, however, under the name of “the Cosmopolite” 
that he travelled over Europe, and the origin of this designation is still a 
subject of controversy with the historians of the hermetic science. From 
the almost universal custom of Latinising proper names at the period 
when he flourished, his name occurs in a great variety of forms, such 
as—Sethon, Seidon, Sithonius Scotus, Setonius, Sidonius, Suthoneus, 
Suethonius, and Sechtonius. The designation Scotus, however, with which 
nearly all references to him are accompanied, sufficiently indicates that it 
is attachable to the same person ; and his recent biographer, M. Figuier,” 
infers that he belonged to the noble family of Seton, whose chief resi- 
dence was Seton House, in the county of Haddington. 

The account of the first successes of Alexander Seton in the hermetic 
art is to be found in Morhof’s “ Epistola de metallorum transmutatione, 
ad Joelem Lengelottum,” in which the following incident is related :— 


' Hist. Eccl. Gent. Scot. ii. p. 603. 
7 L’Alchimie et les Alchimistes, p. 254. 
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During the summer of the year 1601, a Dutch pilot, called James 
Haussen, being with his crew caught in a storm in the North Sea, was 
thrown upon the coast of Scotland. The shipwrecked mariners received 
shelter in the house of a gentleman, who, possessing a mansion and 
grounds on that coast, attended with much kindness to the sailors while 
with him, and procured them the means of returning to Holland. This 
instance of the humanity of the Scotsman was gratefully felt by the 
pilot, while the pleasure which both his host and he felt in each other’s 
society, during the few days they passed together, made them promise on 
parting to meet again at some future time. 

in the beginning of the year 1602, continues Professor Morhof, Seton 
began his peregrinations by a voyage to Holland, He went to visit his 
- guest and friend Haussen, who then lived in the small town of Enkhuy- 
sen. The sailor received him with joy, and he spent several weeks in 
his house. During his sojourn there, a fraternal intimacy arose. The 
Scotsman did not wish to quit his guest without confiding to him what 
he knew of the art of transmuting metals, and to prove it, he made a 
projection in his presence. The 13th of March 1602, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, Seton changed a piece of lead into a piece of gold of the 
same weight, which he left as a souvenir to his friend James Haussen. 

Struck by the prodigy which he had witnessed, Haussen did not hesitate 
to talk of it to one of his friends, a medical man of Enkhuysen, and to 
him he also made a present of a piece of his gold. This friend was Van 
der Linden, grandfather of John Van der Linden, author of several 
medical works ; and who, having inherited this gold, showed it to the 
celebrated physician, George Morhof, author of the well-known letter 
above referred to, and out of which this part of the history of “the 
Cosmopolite ” is taken. 

After quitting Enkhuysen, Seton repaired to Amsterdam, and after- 
wards to Rotterdam, and then embarked for Italy. Dempster, in his 
‘History of Scottish Writers,”! states that he gave notable proofs of his 
skill at Naples, and that in the Portico at Florence, at the Museum of the 
Grand Duke, his skill was attested by two plates of gold which he made 
of molten lead, but while the goldsmith in whose workshop he performed 
the projection was inspecting and much admiring his work, he withdrew 


1 Vol. ii. p. 603. 
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from the place, and was not to be found afterwards in the city or its 
neighbourhood. 

In the same year he seems to have arrived in Germany, through 
Switzerland, in company with a professor of Friburg, Wolfgang Dienheim, 
who, declared adversary as he was to the hermetical philosophy, was con- 
strained to render his testimony to the success of a projection which 
Seton executed at Basle, before him and several important persons of 
that city. 

“Tn 1602,” writes Dr Dienheim, “‘ about the middle of summer, when 
returning by Rome to Germany, I found myself at the side of a man 
singularly spiritual, small in size, but sufficiently stout, of a ruddy com- 
plexion, of a sanguine temperament, having a brown beard cropped in 
the style of France. He was dressed in a habit of black satin, and had 
for his suite a single attendant, who could be distinguished among all by 
his red hair and beard of the same colour. This man called himself 
Alexander Seton. At Zurich, where the clergyman Tighlin gave him a 
letter to Dr Zwinger, we hired a boat and returned by water to Basle. 
On our arrival in that town, my companion said te me—‘ You will re- 
member that throughout the voyage, and in the boat, you abused alchemy 
and alchemists. You will also recollect that I promised to answer you, 
not by verbal demonstrations, but by a philosophical experiment. I expect, 
besides, another person, whom I wish at the same time to convince with 
you, so that the adversaries of alchemy may cease to doubt upon the 
subject of this art.’ I then went to seek the person in question, whom 
I only knew by sight, and who did not live far from our hotel. I was 
afterwards informed that he was Dr Jacob Zwinger, whose family num- 
bered so many eminent naturalists. We now repaired, all three, to the 
house of a goldsmith with several plates of lead, which Zwinger had 
fetched from his house, a crucible which we received from a goldsmith, 
and some ordinary sulphur which we bought on the way. Seton touched 
nothing. He caused a fire to be made, ordered the lead and sulphur to 
be placed in the crucible, the lid to be put on, and the mass stirred with 
rods. After a quarter of an hour had elapsed, he said to us, ‘ Throw this 
small paper on the middle of the melted lead, and take care that nothing 
falls into the fire.’ In this paper was a powder, rather heavy, of a colour 
which appeared to be citron yellow ; for the rest it required good eyes to 
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distinguish any other peculiarities. Although as incredulous as St 
Thomas himself, we did all we were commanded. After the mass had 
been again heated for a quarter of an hour, and continually agitated with 
rods of iron, the goldsmith received an order to quench the crucible by 
pouring water on it, when there was not the least vestige of lead but a 
quantity of pure gold, which, in the opinion of the goldsmith, surpassed 
in quality the best gold of Hungary or Arabia. It weighed as much as 
the lead of which it had taken the place. We were stupefied with 
astonishment. It was as if we could hardly dare to believe our eyes. 
But Seton, mocking us, ‘Now,’ said he, ‘where are you with your 
pedantries? You see the truth of the fact, and that is more powerful 
than all your sophisms.’ He afterwards cut off a portion of the gold, and 
gave it as asouvenir to Zwinger. Lalso preserved a portion, which weighed 
_ about four ducats, and which I carefully kept in memory of this journey. 
As to you incredulous, you will perhaps mock at what I write. But yet 
I saw it, and I am a witness always ready to testify to what I have seen. 
But Zwinger also saw it; he will not conceal anything, but render his 
testimony to what I affirm. Seton and his domestic are still alive, the 
latter in England, the former in Germany, as is well known. I might 
also specify the precise place where he dwells, were it not an indiscretion 
to make researches into the affairs of this great man, this saint, this demi- 
god.”’! . 

Jacob Zwinger, cited by Dr Dienheim, was a physician and professor 
at Basle, and left a name respected in the history of German medicine, 
He died of the plague in 1610, but in the year 1606 he confirmed in the 
minutest details the account of Dr Dienheim in a Latin letter, which Em- 
manuel Konig, one of the professors at Basle, has printed in his Ephe- 
merides.2 This letter further states, that before quitting Basle Seton 
made a second projection in the house of a goldsmith called Andrew Bletz, 
where he changed into gold many ounces of lead. As to the piece of 
gold which had been given to Dr Zwinger, it is stated in the Bibliotheca 
Chemica of Manget, that the family of that physician preserved it, and 
showed it for a long time to strangers and the curious. 


1 J. W. Dienheim de Minerali Medicina. Argent. 1610. 
2 Epistola ad Doctorem Schobinger. 
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After entering Germany, Seton seems to have commenced a career 
of adventures. He returned to Strasbourg after leaving Basle. He 
is also to be regarded as the unknown alchemist, who was mixed 
up with an event of which the results were very sad to a German 
goldsmith named Philippe Jacob Gustenhover. This Gustenhover was 
a citizen of Strasbourg, where he exercised his calling. In the middle 
of summer, in the year 1603, a stranger presented himself at his house, 
under the name of Hirschborgen, who was no other than Seton, asking 
leave to assist him in his labours, which request was granted. On leaving, 
the stranger, to recompense his host, gave him a red powder, of which he 
showed him the use. 

After the departure of his guest, the goldsmith had the vanity to speak 
of his treasure, and more unfortunately to use it before several persons, 
among whom he wished to pass himself off as an adept. All was in truth 
done between neighbours and friends, but, as has been well remarked by 
Schmieder, who furnishes this episode, each friend had a neighbour and 
each neighbour a friend. The news spread from mouth to mouth and 
from house to house, and shortly in the town of Strasbourg every one 
cried, ‘‘ Gustenhover has found the secret of the alchemists ! Gustenhover 
makes gold!” 

The fame of this event was rapidly carried to Prague, and it is easy to 
believe that the person who brought the news would be well received by 
the Emperor Rodolph II., who was himself a great alchemist. At the 
first rumour of it the council of Strasbourg deputed three of their num- 
ber to inquire into the fact. The names of these delegates have been 
given, who made the goldsmith work before their eyes, and who, after 
seeing his experiments, operated themselves one after the other with equal 
success. One of these three delegates, called Glaser, councillor of Stras- 
bourg, who came to Paris in 1647, showed a morsel of the gold thus 
made by Gustenhover to Dr Jacob Heilman, on whose authority these 
details, and those which follow, are given.! 

The Emperor Rodolph did not lose time in sending commissioners to 
the adept. He ordered the goldsmith to be brought into his presence. 
When questioned by the German Hermes, Gustenhover was forced 
to admit that he had not himself prepared this marvellous powder, 

1 Bib. Chem. Mangeti. | 
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and that he was absolutely ignorant of the manner of fabricating it. But 
this avowal had only the effect of irritating the greedy sovereign against 
him. The poor goldsmith reiterated his protestations without being any 
more listened to. He was ordained to continue to make gold, -although 
all his stock of the powder was exhausted. This powder, a present from 
his guest, and which without doubt must have been a compound of gold, 
had furnished to him the means of satisfying for some time the imperial 
desire ; but after he had expended it all he found himself unable to do 
more. ‘To escape the wrath of the emperor, the unfortunate goldsmith 
took to flight as a last resource. But, pursued and brought back, he 
was shut up in a tower, in which the emperor, always believing that the 
alchemist was obstinately refusing to reveal his secret, retained him a 
prisoner for life. 

Many anecdotes are related in the works of Hogheland and Morhof, 
before quoted, and in Guldenfalk’s Anecdotes Alchimiques, of projec- 
tions of a similar kind made by Seton in various towns of Germany. 
At last, in 1603, the Prince of Saxony, having heard of the ability of 
the Cosmopolite, desired to have a proof of his skill. Seton, however, 
did not think fit to appear, but sent his servant Hamilton to operate 
before his Highness. The projection made in presence of the whole 
Court was fully successful, the gold of the adept having stood all the 
tests. The prince then persuaded Seton to come to Court, and at first 
affected to be favourable to him. A small quantity of the philosopher’s 
stone, of which Seton made him a present, did not however suffice to 
content the prince, and he demanded to be informed of the secret of the 
operator, which Seton obstinately refused to reveal. He was in conse- 
quence made to endure all the torments that cruelty, stimulated by the 
thirst for gold, could devise. He was pierced with sharp irons and burned 
with molten lead, and was then shut up in a dark dungeon. 

A Moravian gentleman, skilled in chemistry, however, called Michael 
Sendivogius, who was at the time a favourite with the prince, got leave 
to visit Seton in prison, and proposed to rescue him. He raised a sum of 
money, bribed the guards, and succeeded in conveying Seton out of the 
territories of the prince. He then demanded Seton’s secret, but the 
latter excused himself, saying he could not commit so great a sin, and 
counselled his rescuer to ask it from God. 
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Seton died in 1604, from the effects of the tortures inflicted on him. 
Sendivogius then married his widow, from whom he obtained a small 
quantity of the red powder of projection, and an alchemical manuscript, 
entitled “‘ The Book of twelve chapters,” which he published at Cracow, 
with the motto Angelus doce mihi jus. This being the anagram of his 
own name, caused the book to be attributed to him. 

Sendivogius successfully used small quantities of the powder he received 
from Seton at various places, and obtained great notoriety. All the 
Courts in Germany were impatient to have visits from him; and he was 
so successful in his transmutations made at Prague before the emperor 
Rodolph II., that to commemorate the circumstance the emperor placed 
a marble tablet on the wall of the room where the experiments were 
performed, with the inscription :— 

Faciat hoc quispiam 
Quod fecit Sendivogius Polonus. 

This tablet was often visited by the curious, and so recently as 1740 

was to be found in the imperial castle at Prague.! 


Patrick Scot. 


Among the Scottish writers on alchemy, though opposed to its pre- 
tences, may be included Patrick Scot, whose varied fortunes form a 
titting accompaniment to those of Alexander Seton. Of his birth and 
parentage nothing has been recorded, but he is stated to have belonged 
to Falkland, in Fifeshire, where he was possessed of landed property. 
From his published works he appears to have been a man of good educa- 
tion. The first of these was his ‘‘Table-book for Princes, containing 
short remembrances for the Government of themselves and their Empire.” 


1 In the notice of Seton given in Dempster’s ‘‘ Historia Eccles. Gentis Scot.,” already 
quoted, it would appear that his fame as an alchemist was very great, and that an epi- 
gram, Alter Jason eris, qualis Sidonius estqgue Ramsaeus, had been praised by Raphael 
Eglinus Icovius. Dempster states that he had met Seton at Toulouse, where he showed 
him several things, but immediately repented having done so. ‘‘ This,” Dempster adds, 
**T at all events learned from him, that he considered liberty more precious than 
gold, and that he neither wished for the attention of princes nor the friendship of the 
great. He lived a wandering kind of life, and though practising a lucrative profes- 
sion, he was poor. I have heard that he was killed in France by two men, in the 
hope of getting at his secret, who were for this offence afterwards executed.” 
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This curious volume was printed in 1621, and is dedicated “To the High 
and Mightie Prince Charles, the hopeful Prince of Great Brittain, France, 
and Ireland.” 

The views contained in this work in all probability recommended its 
author to the notice of king James VI., by whom he was patronised, and 
engaged on a mission by which he obtained great notoriety. 

As is well known, king James was extremely anxious to assimilate the 
Church of Scotland to that of England. He introduced Episcopacy, and 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to enlarge the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of the bishops. Among the Scottish clergy who were opposed to 
those schemes, none was more resolute than David Calderwood, the 
historian of the Church of Scotland, who, with one or two others, drew 
up a remonstrance to be sent to the king. They were in consequence 
subjected to severe pains and penalties. Calderwood was imprisoned at 
St Andrews; but, on giving security to depart from the kingdom before 
the ensuing Michaelmas, and not to return without the royal license, he 
was released from confinement. 

After residing for some time at Carlisle, Calderwood lingered about 
the north of England, and began the publication of anonymous works in 
support of Presbyterianism, and condemnatory of the famous Assembly 
convoked by James at Perth to settle the peace of the Church. One of 
these works,—entitled, “‘‘The Perth Assembly: containing (1.) The Pro- 
ceedings thereof; (2.) The Proofe of the Nullitie thereof,” &c,,—was 
published in 1619. ‘This treatise gave the greatest offence to the king. 
The publisher of it, James Cathkin, when on a visit to London, was 
apprehended and examined in presence of His Majesty, who on the 
occasion was so indignant that he is said to have exclaimed with reference 
to the people of Edinburgh, whom he had not found sufficiently submissive, 
“ The devill ryve their soules and bodies all in collops and cast them in 
hell!” Calderwood, who was at this time concealed at Cranstoun, at last 
sailed for Holland, where he visited Leyden, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, and 
Campvere. During his absence, and while rumours of his death were 
general, a most extraordinary attempt was made by Scot to impose upon 
his countrymen by publishing in the name of Calderwood a recantation 
of his Presbyterian views. This singular work bears the following title, 
—‘Calderwood’s Recantation: or, A Tripartite Discourse directed to 

VOL. XI. PART II. 2 
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such of the Ministerie and others in Scotland that refuse conformitie to 
the Ordinances of the Church; wherein the causes and bad effects of such 
separation, the legall proceedings against the refractorie, and nullitie of 
their cause are softly launced, and they louingly invited to the unifor- 
mitie of the Church.”! In this work Calderwood was made to abandon 
his Presbyterian predilections, to condemn the writings of Knox, Beza, 
and other Reformers, to demonstrate the divine origin of Episcopacy, and 
to laud the wisdom, goodness, and clemency of King James. 

What renders this extraordinary step of Scot still more remarkable, is 
the statement of Calderwood, that it was generally believed that King James 
himself supplied the materials to Scot for this unscrupulous pamphlet. 
Calderwood was not idle, and soon showed his enemies that he was 
alive and as active as ever. He printed in Holland several controversial 
tracts, and his best known work,—‘“‘ The Altar of Damascus,”—published 
in 1623, was one of the most formidable attacks on the polity of the 
Church of England, of which it has been remarked that “the patrons 
of Episcopacy have never yet answered it, how much soever their cause 
requires it.” 

The publication of this able work, and other pamphlets on the same 
subject, seem to have caused so much annoyance to the king, that Scot 
was selected for the important task of proceeding to Holland and silencing 
Calderwood, either by getting him put in prison or even by taking his 
life. That this singular mission was sanctioned by the king is abun- 
dantly evident from a letter of Sir Dudley Carleton, afterwards Viscount 
Dorchester, the English Ambassador at The Hague, addressed to James 
himself; while Scot has left an account of the manner in which he dis- 
charged the matters committed to his care in a document still extant,— 
‘*The accompt of my diligens in the seruice committed to mee, with a 
motion commended to His Majestie from his embassadoure at the Hague.” 
In this paper Scot states that he searched for Calderwood at the Hague, 
Delft, and Amsterdam successively, and endeavoured to find his residence 
by pretending that he brought for him a large sum of money contributed 
by his friends in Scotland. But he never was able to cross the path of 
his intended victim. 

Asa writer on alchemy, Scot is known by a little work (of which a 

. 1 4to, London, 1622. 
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copy exists in the library of Dr Laing) called, “The Tillage of Light, or 
the true discoverie of the Philosophical Elixir, commonly called the Philo- 
sopher’s Stone.!” In this work he has shown considerable shrewdness. ‘If,” 
he says, ‘‘ the knowledge of this Elixar did by tradition come to Miriam the 
sister of Aaron (who, as some say, was learned in this art), then certainly 
the Revealers were much to be blamed for communicating such a mys- 
terie to a woman’s tongue, which they might as safely have committed to 
the winds. That shee had that knowledge by divine revelation, I will 
not take alchemist’s word for warrant, credo quod haud, the rather that in 
all my observations by perusing most authours vpon this subject, or con- 
versing with some chiefe professors of this chimera, I have never found 
truly demonstrated that there was or is such a thing in rerum natura, as 
alchemists dreame this Philosopher’s Stone to be. I confesse I have 
seene many texts wrested to wrong constructions, that I have heard much 
thundring of the perfection to which this Nothing has been brought; but 
because ex nihilo nihil fit, nothing did ensue but consumption of the 
vndertakers’ estates and losse of their labors. Therefore, since words 
without deeds are weake proofs, I reject such authorities as apochryphall, 
and am so far from beleeving such fairded suggestions that if the Phylo- 
sophers’ positions were literally to be understood, I should never hold them 
other than like mathematicall demonstrations, wherein by many fayre pro- 
positions is prooved much, whereof no artificer can make use upon wood or 
stone.” Scot was also on his guard as to what would be the injurious 
effect of the artificial production of gold in large quantity, and he remarks, 
“Tf it were possible to multiply or transmute a greater proportion of 
other vnrefined mettals into gold by proiection, what benefit should 
thereby arise either to the philosophers, or from them to others? They 
should acquire nothing by it but the corruption of manners, and staine of 
their profession, others but eversion of all politike government, mutuall 
commerce and industrious exchange. Kings should be inferiour to philo- 
sophers in the purchase of so great treasure: And so all soueraigntie (to 
whom by all nationall lawes belongs the prerogative of all gold and siluer 
mynes) would turne againe to a confusion and hotch-potch: many that 
are now holden wise, would perhaps turne fooles, and those that have now 
little wit would haue then none at all. Wee should see every covetous 
1 Printed at London in 1623. 
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pennie-father, mercilesse usurer, and Jewish broker become philosophers, 
and convert the blood of the poore, vpon which they now feed, into the 
new found Elixar. We should see the philosophers pearne their cloaks 
and become insatiable wordlings, usurious caterpillars, hellish pawn- 
mungers, and cut the garments of the necessitous to make them riding 
coates in their journey towards hell. O what a pitifull sight were it to see 
the offalls of heaven, the drugges of the earth and hell’s fit fagots inuested 
in heaven’s richest endowments? But what more tragical spectacle were 
it to behold vertue stript naked, spoyled of her beautie, heauen’s gate 
which now stands open for her close shut up, and the entrie confined to 
the narrow passage of a needle’s eye, through which how hard it is for 
asses loaden with golde and corruption to enter, the master of heauen 
when hee was vpon earth hath foretold. I tremble as in an Ague to 
heare of this exchange that vice should reach heaven and vertue enter 
in the right way to hell.” } 

An account of the latter end of Patrick Scot is related by Calderwood 
in his History,? where he states that he died in great indigence, and was 
buried at the expense of the Bishop of Ross, for the good service he had 
done to the king and to the bishops. 


From the notices given of the Scottish alchemists, it will be observed 
that they attained not merely to local but even to European reputation. 
Although we cannot attribute to their labours any great discovery by 
which these would have been handed down to future times, still they 
kept alive in their country that spirit of inquiry into matters pertaining 
to chemical and physical science, which a century or two later produced 
men like Black, Playfair, and Leslie, by whose discoveries the domain of 
science has been widely increased. It is also satisfactory to know that, 
although the former search for gold among the bleak hills of Scotland 
ended in loss and disappointment, that country has, by the discoveries of 
science in recent times, yielded, and is now yielding, from her mineral 
treasures, truly golden harvests to a far greater extent than could have 
been dreamt of in the wildest and most visionary aspirations of her most 
Sanguine alchemists. 


1 The Tillage of Light, pp. 11 and 19. 
* Vol. vii., p. 583, 
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Note to paper on the Earlier Scottish Alchemists, in the Proceedings of 
the Society, vol. xi. p. 179. 


JAMES LV, 


In the “Epistolea Regum Scotorum” is a letter from James IV. to 
Mr James Inglis, relative to some volumes of alchemical works which the 
king was anxious to possess. 

This James Inglis, we learn from the Privy Seal Register, was appointed 
in April 1510, to sing for the souls of King James III. and his queen in 
the church of Cambuskenneth, with a fee of twenty marks a-year. On 
23d July 1511 he got a grant of a pension of L.40 yearly till he obtained 
a benefice of 100 marks in value. In the half yearly payments of this 
he is called ‘clerk of the king's closet.” He also held the chaplaincy of 
the Virgin Mary’s Chapel, near the Bridge of Bannockburn, to which he 
was appointed on 20th December 1517. 

The king’s letter to him is in Latin, but is translated as follows:— 


“ James, by the grace of God King of Scots, to his beloved Mr James Inglis, 
greeting: We have received with pleasure the proof you have given of your 
friendly disposition in intimating in your letters to us that secret books, con- 
taining the sounder philosophy of alchemy, are in your possession ; and that 
although most worthy men were soliciting these works from you, you have kept 
them, though with great difficulty, for our use, because you had heard that we 
were engaged in the study of that art, We give you thanks, and will give you 
due recompense when occasion requires, and have despatched a confidential 
messenger James Mercheinstoun to you, who will take charge of such books as 
you may wish to transmit to us, and whom you will trust in our name. Fare- 
well. At our palace of Edinburgh,”! &c. 


Another letter is preserved in the same collection, with reference to the 
mining operations of King James IV., from which it would appear that he 
had called in the assistance of a foreign adept to aid in the discovery of 
gold mines in Scotland. It is addressed to some foreign prince. 

“ James, by the grace of God King of Scots: Illustrious prince, and dearest 
kinsman,—yonr subject, John Habochi, a washer of gold [auri lotor], during 


several months skilfully devoted himself to the work here, though from the 
nature of the place the attempt did not succeed. He has now requested to be 


1 Epist. Reg. Scot., No. lxxii. To Mr James Inglis. 
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allowed to return home to visit his wife and children. We give you thanks, and 
are much indebted to you for granting us the aid of your subjects. What 
minerals and especially what gold may be found in this country your subject 
will report to you; we commend him to your Highness, to whom we wish pros- 
perity and happy years. At our palace of Edinburgh, 8th July in the year 
lis 


if. 


AN ORIGINAL LETTER TO THE LAIRD OF WISHAW (NOW PRESENTED 
TO THE MUSEUM), RELATING TO THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST 
JAMES AIKENHEAD “ THE ATHEIST,” AND THE TRIAL OF WITCHES 
AT PAISLEY IN 1696. Communicatep By DAVID LAING, Esq., Forrren 
SrecrETARY, 8.A. Scot. 


Lerter, Rev. Robert Wyllie to the Laird of Wishaw. 

Ham : 16 June 1697. 
Dear Sir,—I return you my hearty thanks for yours to me of May . 
18, and for your kind remembrance of me & mine, in your letters to 
your Lady which I have sometymes the favour of seeing, & wherein you 
mention a third to me which I have not received. I have heard much 
of the censures past upon the Government here by some pious and 
charitable wits at London, & elsewhere, upon occasion of the sentence 
given against Aikenhead the Atheist; but when these gentlemen under- 
stood, if they are capable of thinking or understanding anything but a 
bold sparkish jest, that the ground of that wretches sentence was not, as 
I know some of them misrepresented it, a retracted errour of the judgement 
but a perverse malicious railing against the adorable object of Christian 
worship which simply inferrs Death without the quality or aggravation 
of [obstinat continuance] tho’ that also was in Aikenhead’s case till after 
sentence, and this most expressly by the first clause of Act 21 Parl. i. ch. 
2. And when these witty critiks consider that Reason, Commonsense, 
& good Manners (their own Trinity) do require that no man should in 
the face of a people spitefully revile and insult the object of their adora- 
tion, and that a Christian could not be innocent who should rail at or 
curse Mahomet at Constantinople, and consequently that their pleadings 


' No. Ixxiii. To an anonymous Prince. 
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against Aikenhead’s condemnation were most unjust & founded upon 
mistake of the case and matter of fact. 

One wold think that after all this they should be more sparing & cau- 
tious at such a distance, and under such uncertainty of report, in passing 
their little rash judgements upon the late proceedings of this Government 
with reference to the Witches in Renfrew. In spite of all the Atheism & 
Sadducism in the world, it is manifest beyond contradiction to the convic- 
tion of many hundreds of witnesses, and some of these not less inquisitive 
nor more credulous than these Esprits forts the sagacious and wise cen- 
surers themselves, that there hath bin, and is in those parts, a most horrid 
combination of Divelry & Witchcraft, or which is the same thing, a con- 
tinued tract of the operations of invisible malicious spirits in formal & 
explicit compact, w* miserable deluded mortals. Now unles a man hath 
so far renounced humanity as well as Religion, as to deny invisible spirits 
and the being of witches and the Scripture law—Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live—I see not with what modesty or good manners, the pro- 
ceedings of the Goverment in another nation can be judged and censured 
unles the whole grounds of these proceedings and matters of fact in all 
their circumstances were fully laid before the censurers. There is a well 
attested narrative of the troubles of Bargarren’s child and of other Diabo- 
lical Molestations & Malefices, and of the processes of those who have 
bin condemned, preparing for the press. And tho’ I am as much for 
caution & wariness as any in such dark & abstruse matters, where the 
vulgar is easily imprest by superstitious fears, and the Devil mingles 
fable to conceal or discredit truth, and somtymes industriously labours to 
impose trickes for the destruction of the Innocent; yet I doubt not but 
these Accounts, when sent abroad into the world, will sufficiently convince 
such as have not resolved to harden themselves against all conviction. 

I cannot in a letter, nor should I at all attempt, living at a distance 
from the place, and not having the papers and narratives at hand, to give 
you any relation of particulars which I have heard from most credible 
persons who were witnesses (for many things that pass in the country I 
do not regard), and which I have read in the Accounts & declarations 
that are in writting, least I might fail in some little circumstance to the 
prejudice of the whole. Neither can [ tell you the particular grounds on 
which 7 of these wretches were tried and put to death at Paisley on Thurs- 
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day last, for I was not present at the tryal. But at the former meeting of 
the Court, I was witness to their proceeding, which was exceeding wary, 
and where the Insensible mark was found on these seven and many 
more. I see pins struck in to the head, in some of them throw the very 
shin bone, and in others throw the bones in the back, without bleeding 
or pain, for the persons did not know they were there till some space 
after that they were made pull them out themselves. And in some the 
marks were so hardened like horn, even in fleshy parts, that needles 
were broke in them, & pins bowed without piercing. Besides this and 
a long-continued pessima. Fama, and the constant accusations of Bar- 
garren’s tormented child, who had seen all these persons tormenting her 
(at least in spectre), none of which I think were taken for more than 
presumtion or grounds of suspicion. Besides all this, there is the testi- 
mony of three young persons, two boys & a girl, who were of the crew; 
the youngest 12 years of age, and further, of two women of the same crew, 
who are all yet alive. And after these, of a man called Reid, who volun- 
tarly confest, but was found strangled in prison next day, as was probably 
supposed, by the Devil. All these confessions, given at severall tymes, 
are full, exactly agreeing in circumstances, persons, meetings & compacts 
w* the Devil, malefices, &c. There were further brought befor the 
court many presumtions against the pannels of their murdering men & 
childrey, & proofs of their charming, &c., by other honest people above 
suspicion. And after all the famous professing, or, as they called her, 
the presbiterian Witch, Margaret Lang (one whom I discoursed with in 
prison, & found her knowledge beyond the common rate of countrey 
women), did, the day befor execution, confess she had bin in league 
with the Devil from eleven years of age, & had often renewed it, & 
she repeated her confession at the fire (though with little sign of true 
repentance), and confirmed what the other confessants had discovered, 
and accused all those who suffered with her, and who died exceeding 
stupid and confused. 

If your sparks at London blame this Government of severity, there are 
some here no less apt to complain of their remissness, and it is certain some 
have been over shy, & tho’ their station obliged them to concern them- 
selves, yet have appeared too unwilling to medle at all in the matter. 
I shall not trouble you with what is maliciously insinuated of the charm- 
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ing influence that one Mary Morrison’s gold hath had upon some, who is 
wife to a rich skipper in Greenock called Duncan, and who albeit she be 
branded for a Rampant Topping Witch by the concurring testimonies of 
all the confessants, & much evidence beside, yet after imprisonment was 
liberat on bail, & continues still at liberty. 

What further measures the Government will take, we yet know not. 
There are many still in prison, & more delated, & last week Bargarreu’s 
child had some returns of her unaccountable fits. And the whole matter 
& the scandal and molestation that is raised by it in the country doth 
certainly call for the most strict & judicious inquiry. 

Tho’ I am not willing to say much of this business till the whole comes 
to publick view, a hint in one of your letters to your Lady hath drawn this 
from me. I saw your family well yesterday. I hope your Sons shall 
profit by their new governour. I give my most humble duty & sincerely 
affectionat good wishes to E. A. and long exceedingly to hear what you 
and he knows we long have longed for, & pray may be accompanied with 
all happiness & honour. My wife most kindly salutes you. I am 

unfeignedly yours, 
R. WYLLIE. 
Postscript. 

Sir,—If you have occasion to see Mr Anthony Murray, brother to 
Tippermoor, allow me to give you the trouble of telling him (with my 
humble service & kind respects to him), that I have received the watch 
he sent me, which Mrs Muirhead hath paid for, and that I expect to hear 
from him an account of these books which I wrote for, & which shall be 
carefully paid for after the same manner. 


Indorsed, To Tan Latrp or WISHAW. 


The writer of the above letter was Mr Robert Wyllie, minister of the 
parish of Hamilton, a man, says Wodrow, “ of shining piety, fine taste, ex- 
cellent sense, and singular accomplishments in every branch of valuable 
knowledge and learning.” He died in February 1715, aged about 57. It is 
addressed to William Hamilton, Laird of Wishaw, a learned antiquary, 
and ‘author of ‘“‘The Description of the Sheriffdoms of Lanark and Ren- 
frew ;” and refers to two unfortunate cases involving the trial and execu- 
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tion for criminal offences, that excited, both at the time and since, 
considerable notoriety—the one being that of a young man for Blasphemy; 
the other of five females for Witchcraft, in the year 1696. 

The original letter was brought to me by Mr Suicut, who could not 
decipher the signature, and as he proposed to present it to the Society, I 
offered to accompany it with a brief preliminary notice to explain its allu- 
sions. Both cases, however, have acquired so much notoriety, and as 
neither of them are subjects agreeable to dwell upon, I cannot, I think, do 
better than refer to the ‘“‘ Domestic Annals of Scotland,” by our old friend 
and associate, Dr Robert Chambers, vol. iii. p. 160-166, published in 1861. 
He has treated both cases at considerable length, and in a judicious man- 
ner. I will content myself, therefore, in merely adding with this refer- 
ence a brief notice of the chief works in which the first case had previously 
been discussed. 


I. Tuomas AIKENHEAD. 


Thomas Aikenhead, a youth of 18, ‘‘son to the deceest James Aikenhead, 
chirurgeon in Edinburgh,” had been accustomed to retail the sentiments 
of certain atheistical writers against the truths of the Bible; and in the 
words of Lord Macaulay “‘ with the conceit from which halt-educated lads 
of quick parts are seldom free, proclaimed his discoveries to four or five of 
his companions.” Having been apprehended and imprisoned, he was, by 
a special Act of Privy Council, remitted to the High Court of Justiciary, 
23d December 1696, for trial, upon a charge for breach of an Act of 
Parliament “against the crime of Blasphemy.” 

Aikenhead, finding what his impenitence threatened, presented a 
Petition and Retraction, in which he professed great abhorrence of the 
expressions attributed to him. Upon trial, nevertheless, the jury found 
him guilty, and he was adjudged to be hanged on the 8th of January 
following, his body to be interred at the foot of the gallows. 

In the Collection of State Trials by T. B. Howell, vol. xii. 1812, 
will be-found a full report of the Proceedings, extracted from the 
Records of Justiciary at Edinburgh, accompanied with various papers 
copied from manuscripts which had belonged to John Locke. ‘The case 
had previously been reported in Maclaurin’s “Criminal Cases,” p.. 
12, Edinburgh, 1774; and in Hugo Arnot’s “Celebrated Criminal 
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Trials,” p. 322, Edinburgh, 1785. <A special reference to the Locke 
Papers occurs in the Correspondence of Francis Horner, M.P., vol. i. pp. 
288 and 487, London, 1843. 

Lord Macaulay (History of England, vol. iv. p. 781, 1855,) revived 
public sympathy by his statement of “the case of Thomas Aikenhead,” 
who, although he styles him a student of 18 years of age, speaks rather 
absurdly of him as “‘the poor boy,” in order to accuse Sir James 
Stewart, the Lord Advocate, and Sir Patrick Hume, Lord Polwarth,. 
then Lord Chancellor of Scotland, ‘“ who thus had it in his power to 
do the worst action of his bad life ;” 
no scruple to assert, that ‘‘the Preachers,” that. is, the Presbyterian 
ministers of Edinburgh, were ‘‘ the boy’s murderers.” Lord Macaulay’s 
statement was controverted in the ‘‘ Witness” newspaper, and this article 
was reprinted as a separate pamphlet by the author, Professor, the late 
Ttev. Dr M‘Crie, entitled ‘‘ Macaulay on Scotland: a Critique.” Edin- 
burgh, i&56. ‘These articles in the ‘“* Witness” and other papers led to the 


while at the same time he makes 


publication of a pamphlet, in reply, by the minister of the Unitarian 
Chapel, Edinburgh, with the title, “Thomas Aikenhead: A Historical 
Review, in relation to Mr Macaulay and the Witness. By John Gordon,” 
London. 1856, 8vo, pp. 31; and a Supplement, no date, pp. 16. The 
object of most of these writers is to illustrate the persecuting spirit and 
bigotry of the Scottish Presbyterians after they had recovered their power 
at the Revolution. 

At Aftkenhead’s trial the chief witness was a fellow-student, who, in his 
ill-advised zeal, had printed a poetical tract with this title,— 

“A Satyr against Atheistical-Deism, with the Genuine Character of a 
Deist. To which is Prefixt, An account of Mr Aikinhead’s Notions, who is 
now in Prison for the same Damnable Apostacy. By Mungo Craig, 8. Ph. & 
Sac.Th. Edinburgh, printed for Robert Hutchison, and sold at his shop in 
the head of the Colledge-Wind, M.DC.XCVI.” 4to, pp. 16. We find his 
name in a Latinised form, ‘‘ Quintigernus Craig,” in the List of Students 
who took the degree of Master of Arts in the University of Edinburgh, 
June 11th 1696. In Aikenhead’s last speech, which he left in a written 
form, he thus refers to the above pamphlet when he says —“ And I cannot, 
without doing myself a manifest injury, but vindicat my innocence from 
those abominable aspersions in a printed Satyr of Mr Mungo Craig’s, who 
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was an evidence against me; whom I leave to reckon with God and his 
own conscience, if he was not as deeply concerned in those hellish notions 
(for which I am sentenced) as ever I was; however, I bless the Lord, I 
forgive him and all men, and wishes the Lord may forgive him likewise. 
To conclude, as the Lord in his providence hath been pleased in this exam- 
plary manner to punish my great sins, so it is my earnest desire to him, that 
my blood may give a stop to that rageing spirit of Atheism which hath 
taken such footing in Brittain, both in practice and profession.” 

The printed Satyr by Craig is sufficiently scarce. I have also an- 
other tract, of which I have seen no other copy, issued by Craig as a 
Vindication of himself. It has this title :— 

“A Lye is no Scandal: Ora Vindication of Mr Mungo Craig, from a 
Ridiculous Calumny cast upon him by T. A. who was Executed for 
Apostacy, at Edinburgh, the 8 of January, 1697. Written, January 15, 
MDCXCVIL.” | 

12mo. pp. 16. (Signed) Moneo Crate! 
January the 16, 1697. 


We cannot but feel regret that Aikenhead’s petitions for mercy had not 
been granted, as the various accounts seem to prove that he expressed great 
penitence, so that he not only might have abjured his false notions, but 
eventually proved a useful minister of the gospel. 


Il. THe RENFREWSHIRE WITCHES. 


This case, described more minutely in the above letter, is well known, 
and at the time passed under the name of “ The Devil’s Doings at Bar- 
garran.” It refers to a girl of eleven years of age, Christian, daughter 
of John Shaw of Bargarran, in Renfrewshire, on the south bank of the 
Clyde. Seven persons implicated as her tormentors were apprehended 
in December 1696, and brought before an Assize at Paisley, the result of 
which was that five women were condemned, and brought to the Gallow 
Green of Paisley, June 10, 1697, where a gibbet and a fire were prepared 


' Craig’s over-zeal may have failed in his object, and have had a direct influence on 
his own future life. His name at least does not occur, as a Parish minister, in the Rev 
Dr Hew Scott’s great work, ‘‘ Fasti Ecclesia Scoticane.” It is possible, however, that 
Craig may have cast his lot among the Presbyterian settlers in the North of Ireland. 
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at the same time. These five having been brought out, and hung fora 
few minutes on the one, were then cut down and burned on the other. 
A man, who would have become a sixth victim, was found that morning 
dead in his cell, and was supposed to have been strangled by the Devil. 
“And so ended (says Dr Robert Chambers) the tragedy of Bargarran’s 
daughter.” 

This, I think, was about the last scene of the kind that occurred 
in Scotland, with exception of another poor deluded creature, Betty 
Laing, at Pittenweem, in Fife, eight years later. 


III. 


NOTES ON AN OAKEN SPADE FOUND IN A MOSS AT CRUDEN, ABER- 
DEENSHIRE. Bytne Rev. JAMES PETER, F.S.A. Scot. ComMMUNICATED 
By WILLIAM FERGUSON or Kinmunpy, Esq., F.S.A. Scor. 


The result of the inquiry into the extent, nature, and exhaustion of 
the peat-mosses in the north-eastern division of Aberdeenshire, designated 
Buchan, which I proposed some two or three years since to make, has, so 
far as antiquarian gleanings are concerned, proved disappointing. 

I had hoped to discover and preserve a record of many objects dug out 
in the process of exhaustion through peat-casting, which had been thrown 
aside as worthless, or stowed away in odd corners of the cottages in the 
neighbourhood of the mosses; but I regret to have to say that the list of such 
relics embodied in my paper on the peat-mosses of Buchan, notwithstanding 
inquiry on every side, is meagre indeed. The result would go far to prove 
that the district, during the period embraced in the formation of the mosses, 
was, as compared with other parts of the country, very sparsely peopled, 
else more traces of its occupation must have come to light. 

The list of relics found in or under peat-moss is given at page 32 of my 
printed paper,! a copy of which I have the honour to submit to the Society, 
so I need but enumerate them here without remark, except as to two of them. 

1. Bronze Pot of the Medieval period. 
2. Solid Oak Spade. 


1 The Peat-Mosses of Buchan. By Rev. James Peter, M.A., F.S.A. Scot. Printed 
for the Club of Deer, 4to. Aberdeen, 1876. 
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3. Solid Silver Statuette of a Man on Horseback. 
Short Bronze Sword. 

Two large Stone Celts. 

Flint Spear-head. 

Spear-head of bronze. 

Flanged Celt or Palstave of bronze. 

. Portion of a large rude Crossbow and Arrows. 
10. Several Antlers of Roe and Red Deer. 

11. Horns of Bos primigenius. 

12. Canoe. 

13. Bronze Celt. 


o OO toh een Se ee 


Perhaps the most interesting relic noted, which I came across in the course 
of my inquiry, is No. 2, the solid oak spade, now, through the kindness of 
James Shepherd, Esq. of Aldie, on whose property it was found, presented 
to the Society for preservation in their Museum. It was found lying in 
a horizontal position under eight feet of moss. Judged from its appearance, 
it seems to be of considerable antiquity, pointing to a time when iron was 
scarce or the working of it expensive. Its form appears to be of an an- 
cient type, but which in some of the remote and out-of-the-way districts 
of Scotland is found still extant and in use. The first impression is, 
that it is akin to that known as a flauwchter-spade, used for cutting turf, 
and pushed before by means of a cross-bar of wood impinging on the 
breast of the person using it; but, on consideration, this I think must 
be discarded. (See the fig. p. 408.) 

When travelling some years since in Ross-shire, and while in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poolewe, where the only ground available for vegetables con- 
sists of small patches on the successive steps and hollows characteristic of 
the Laurentian gneiss formation, I had the opportunity of seeing the mode 
of working the Cas-chrom, a spade peculiar to the Highlands. It was the 
season of potato planting, when the fishermen are busy at the necessary 
work. The spade was of the well-known kind, having a triangular blade 
shod with iron on two sides, and projecting from that a handle, so extended 
as to allow it to rest on the shoulder. At the height of the elbow was a 
round cross-bar inserted in the handle, by which the spade was held, a 
hand being on either side of the shaft. As soon as the potatoes were laid 
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in the drill the man took up the spade, laid it across his right shoulder, 
inserted the blade in the earth, and at much the same angle as that of the 
mould-board of a plough, when he pushed it before him, giving an ex- 
tremely quick tilt the while with his right hand, so that the soil fell over 
with nearly as much ease and regularity as if the effect resulted from the 
action ofa plough. I was so struck with it at the time that I thought, 
here is the idea or germ of the plough. 

Bearing this in view, I examined narrowly the oak ete found in the 
moss of Aldie, and was struck with the greater abrasion of the wood of the 
blade on the left side,—presenting exactly the appearance that would have 
resulted had it been used in the same way as the Highland spade. That . 
there never was any protection through an outside coating of iron is per- 
haps indicated by the condition of the spade itself, as the soft wood 
appears to be worn away, while the knot being tougher resisted longer 
the grating action of the stones, and stands out from the edge. From all 
this I infer that the pattern is of considerable antiquity, and may be 
regarded as an early development of that now usefully employed, where the 
contracted nature of the ground or its inaccessible position, as in the 
Highlands of Scotland in particular places, renders horse-work impossible. 

The last relic mentioned (No. 13, bronze celt) has been omitted from my 
paper, through an impression, at the time of writing it, that the spot in 
which it was found had no connection with moss. This celt is now in the 
possession of Mr Yeats of Auquharney, proprietor of Muirtack, in the parish 
of Cruden, where it was discovered. 

It would appear on closer inquiry, that on removing 3 to 4 feet of peat- 
moss, and trenching the ground underneath, which consists of a rather hard 
reddish clay, it was found imbedded at the depth of one foot from the 
surface of the solum. An outline tracing accompanies this of the exact size 
- of the celt. The shape is elegant and the workmanship excellent, evincing 
both taste and skill. [The tracing shows the form of the celt to be that 
of the ordinary type of flat celt, similar in every respect to those of the 
same type found in different parts of the country, as shown in the 
Museum. | 

In no other instance, I am aware, have the ROMS recovered been found 
beneath the surface of the solum. 
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Monpay, 13th March 1876. 


Sir WALTER ELLIOT of Wolfelee, K.C.S.I., Vice-President, in the 
Chair. 


A ballot having been taken, the following Gentlemen were duly elected 
Fellows:— 
GroRGE Pact CHALMERS, Esq., R.S.A. 
JAMES CHISHOLM, Esq., 13 Salisbury Road. 


Rosert Dickson, Esq., Surgeon, Carnoustie. 
James Macpona.p, Esq., 17 Russell Square, London. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
Table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By D. R. Ranken, Esq., Carluke. 


Human Skull found at Silvermoor, Lanarkshire (see subsequent Com- 
munication by Mr Ranken). 


(2.) By R. B. Armsrrone, Esq. 


Rubbing of a Stone, with Spiral Ornamentation, which now forms the 
door-step leading into the arched chamber of the Hollows Tower, com- 
monly called Gilnockie, Eskdale. 

Rubbing of an Incised Slab, with figure of a Sword, built into the wall 
of Waughope Churchyard. 

Rubbing of a Slab, with figures of a Cross and Shears, formerly at 
Ettleton, now at New Castleton, Roxburghshire. 


(3.) By Witt1am Smytue of Methven, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 
The Provostry of Methven. 4to. Printed for Private Circulation. 
1876. 
(4.) By James T, Grpson-Crata, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Canonical Histories and Apocryphal Legends relating to the New Testa- 
ment; a Photolith. Reproduction from an Ambrosian MS. Executed for 
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James Gibson Craig, Esq. By Angelo Della Croce. With Preface and 
Notes by Rev, A. M. Ceriani, C. O. Librarian of the Ambrosian Library. 
Privately printed. Milan, 1873. 


(5.) By AtBert Mutter, the Author. 


Ein Fund Vorgesschichtlicher Steingerathe bei Basel. Von Albert 
Muller. 4to. 1875. 


(6.) By the Royat Socrsty or NortHern ANTIQUARIES, Copen- 
hagen. 
Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie. 1874. 8vo. 
Memoires de la Société des Antiquaries du Nord. 1873-74. 8vo. 
Islendinga Sdgur, Tredie Bind. 1875. 8vo. 


(7.) By the Soctery or Antiquartes, Bonn. 
Jahrbucher des Veriens Von Alterthumsfreunden im Reinlande. Hefts 
55-56. 


(8.) By A. Loranax, the Author, 
Samlinger af Norske Oldsager i Bergens Museum ved A. Lorange. 8vo. 
1876, 
(9.) By Rev. Cuaries Rogers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 


The Scottish House of Roger, with N otes respecting the Families of 
Playfair and Haldane of Bermony. Second Edition. 8vo, 1875. 

Life of George Wishart, the Scottish Martyr, with a Genealogical 
Account of the Family of Wishart. 8vo, 1876. 


The following Communications were read :— 


bS 
ba | 


VOD x1, PART IT. 
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NOTICE OF THE MEMORIAL BRASS OF DR DUNCAN LIDDEL, AND OF 
THE TOMBSTONE OF SIR PAUL MENZIES OF KINMUNDY, IN 
SAINT NICHOLAS CHURCH, ABERDEEN. By ANDREW GIBB, Esq, 
F.S.A. Scot. (PiatTes XIX.-XXIII). 


There are so few monumental brasses remaining in Scotland—only some 
half dozen perhaps in all—that I have thought it might not be unin- 
teresting to direct the attention of the Society to that of Dr Duncan 
Liddel, which is preserved in the church of St Nicholas, Aberdeen. It 
is a large oblong plate, measuring some 5% feet long by about 3 in 
breadth. In addition to a rather lengthy inscription, inscribed in the 
Roman character, it displays what is considered to be a portrait of Liddel 
dressed in his professional robes, seated at a table writing, surrounded by 
his books and philosophical instruments (Plate XIX.) It exists in a 
very perfect state, but seems to be so little known, except locally, that 
no notice of it has appeared in any of the works specially devoted to the 
subject of monumental brasses. 

I may mention, in passing, that during some recent alterations in the 
church where Liddel’s brass is situated, a tombstone, which had been 
concealed by the seating, was discovered, which showed the matrix of 
what must have been a brass border of considerable elegance. It proved 
to be the monument of Sir Paul Menzies of Kinmundy, which will 
be afterwards noticed. Sir Paul was a well-known provost of the city, 
a remarkable man, of influence, and strong individuality of character, 
in the days of Charles I. 

There is another small. brass in Drum’s aisle of the same church, to 
the memory of Sir Alexander de Irvyn, Lord of Drum, and of his wife 
Elizabeth de Keth, daughter of Sir Robert de Keth, great Marischal of 
Scotland, the date of which is about 1420. It had, doubtless, been made 
during the lifetime of the parties commemorated, and it is curious to 
observe that no loving hand has filled in the dates of the deaths of the 
worthy pair, the spaces for which remain still accusingly blank. It is of 
elegant workmanship, in black letter, with Lombardic capitals, and it had 
been inlaid with a black enamel. . It is however well known, and has 
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been often printed, but I am sorry to say never correctly, and therefore 
I give a copy, reduced from a rubbing made from the original (Plate XX.) 

Various traditions have been printed as to the parties commemorated 
on this brass, for which there is not sufficient evidence.!_ There had long 
existed a violent feud, often resulting in bloodshed, between the Irvines of 
Drum and the Keiths; and Sir Robert de Keth, Mareshal of Scotland, 
grants to Sir Alexander de Irvyn, Lord of Drum, and Elizabeth de Keth, 
his daughter (October 16, 1411), in contemplation of their marriage, and for 
“staunching the feud,” the lands mentioned (in Barony of Strathekyn). 

This Sir Alexander succeeded his father in July 1411, when Harlaw 
was fought. He afterwards founded and endowed the chantry of St 
Ninians in St Nicholas church in Aberdeen, and he was buried there in 
1457. The stone called the “Drum Stone” is still shown, where his father, 
the laird of Drum, sat down to take his last look of the old castle, on his 
way to the field of the “‘red Harlaw,” where, towards the end of the fray, 
he engaged in single combat with Maclean of Duart, and both were killed, 

There seems, however, to be some grounds for a tradition that Eliza- 
beth de Keth had been betrothed to a brother of Sir Alexander, and that 
on his early death, probably on the fatal field of Harlaw along with his 
father, his next brother married her. 

If I were asked to give a probable reason for the blanks on this monu- 
ment, I should say that, as it had been made abroad, no one in the locality 
was found capable of making the additions to the dates till the matter 
fell out of mind in the busy turmoil of the times. 

The brass, however, that I now specially wish to direct attention 
to is in commemoration of Dr Duncan Liddel, a native of Aberdeen. 
He was born in 1561, and pursued his education at the Grammar School 
and King’s College of that city till he was eighteen years of age, when, 
like many other enterprising Scotsmen of the period, he went abroad to 
finish his education by travel and study at the continental seats of learn- 
ing.? He travelled through Poland, visited Frankfort on the Oder, and 
Breslau in Prussia, attending for a time the lectures of Paul Wittich, and 
those of his own countryman John Craig. After this he became a teacher 
of mathematics and philosophy in the former city. He next removed to 


1 Peter Buchan’s ‘‘ History of the Keiths,” y. 34. 
* Bruce’s ‘‘ Eminent Men of Aberdeen,” p. 115. 
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Rostock in North Germany, and finally settled in Helmsted in Brunswick, 
where he was elected professor of mathematics in the Julian College, 
while he was yet only thirty years of age. Here he became, in succession, 
professor of medicine, dean, and lastly, rector of the university, and first- 
physician to the Court of Brunswick. Here also were composed and printed 
several of the works which spread his name aud fame over Europe.! 

In 1607 he returned to his native country, and prepared his “ Ars 
Medica” for the press. It was published at Hamburg in 1608, with a 
dedication to King James. In 1610 appeared his last work, “ A Treatise 
on Fevers,” dedicated to Prince Henry of Wales. He was never married, 
and, being of economical habits, he in the course of his wanderings accu- 
mulated a considerable fortune. 

In 1612, while living in Edinburgh, he, as he expresses it in the deed, 
‘‘ Seiking the good educatione of the youth, the augmentatione and repa- 
ratione of the misgoverned rent of the saidis Colledge, ane blessing to my 
cuntrie, and to give goode example, in steiring upe others to doe the lyke 
goode and honourable desyre,”? executed a deed of settlement, bequeathing 
the estate of Pitmedden, which he had lately purchased, for “ the reward 
and maintenance” of talented and poor scholars at the colleges of his 
native city. 

After this he returned to Aberdeen and ended his days there, on the 
- 17th December 1613, in the fifty-second year of his age. Hight days 
before his death he executed another deed, confirming his former grant, 
and bequeathing “his library of books, and mathematical instruments and 
globes,” to Marischal College, and the rest of his fortune—after providing 
suitable legacies for his brother and sister and a sum for the poor of the 
city—to endow a professorship of mathematics in said college. In this 
deed he directed that his executors—who were the magistrates of the city, 
and Mr Thomas Nicolson, during his life—should erect two monuments 
to perpetuate his memory, one on the lands of Pitmedden to have this 
inscription :— 

“ Anno a nato Christo 1614 Authoritate Regis ordinumque Regni hujus 
villam agrosque de Pittmedden sex alumnis Literarum Studiosis in 
Academia Abredonensi donavit confirmavit que Duncanus Liddeilus 
Medicinz Doctor.” 


1 Stuart’s ‘‘ Life of Dr Liddell.” » «Aberdeen Mortifications,” pp. 41-47. 
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And another to ‘‘be erected within the kirk of New Aberdeen, as Mr 
Lhomas Nicolson and the Counsell of Aberdeen shall think expedient ;” } 
and that one hundred pounds “ should be spent upon his funeral, and a 
distribution to the poor.” 

The monument erected on the lands of Pitmedden, on the banks 
of the river Don, about six miles from Aberdeen, was a small square 
obelisk-like erection, built of stone, inscribed on the four sides. It still 
exists, on a slight eminence near the centre of the property, and is 
in a good state of preservation, having been several times repaired 
(Plate X XI.) 

For some reason or other the erection of the monument in the church 
of St Nicholas was not proceeded with till some eight years after the 
Doctor’s death. It took the form of the brass, figured on Plate XIX. 
It was executed in Antwerp in the year 1622, at a cost of fourteen 
hundred merks,? but no artist or engraver’s name has been discovered 
upon it. At first it was fastened on a stone in the floor of the church 
above Liddel’s grave. Here it lay till the restoration of the building 
in 1750 rendered its removal necessary. It was then taken up and 
deposited, with other similar relics—old lead, brass hearses, the stocks, 
the town’s gallows, and other odds and ends—in a vault under the 
east end of the church, called the Pity Vault, and which, for several 
years about that time, was used by a plumber for a workshop, and after- 
wards as a soup kitchen.* This vault has since been cleared out, fitted up 
with the carved seats preserved from the old churches, and is now called 
St Mary’s Chapel. | 

It forms a not uninstructive commentary on the gratitude of public 
men that this Brass,—the memorial of a man who had been one of the 
most liberal benefactors of the college which has done not a little for 
the culture and enlightment of the citizens of Bon-Accord—should 
have lain in this vault, neglected and apparently forgotten for upwards 
of half a century,—forgotten, not only by the authorities who had 
taken on themselves the engagement to look after it, along with the 
other benefactions of the donor, but also by the local historians who had 


1 ** Aberdeen Mortifications,” pp. 65-69. 
2 «* Aberdeen Council Register,” vol. 1. p. 326. 
8 Ramsay’s ‘Selected Writings,” p. 233; Douglas’s ‘‘ East Coast of Scotland,” p. 87, 
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recorded in their works his generous bequests, and the instructions he left 
to guard them and keep them in remembrance. 

When the brass was accidentally discovered about sixty years ago and 
put up, it was fastened to one of the square pillars of the West Church, 
near to where it had originally been placed. Its position is, no doubt, 
one that sufficiently protects it from injury, but it has been allowed to 
tarnish to almost the same colour as the stones that surround it, so that, 
in the dark part of the church where it is, under the gallery, it is seldom 
seen by visitors unless it be specially pointed out to them. This is 
perhaps the reason why it has so long escaped being mentioned among 
notices of our monumental brasses, and has the local reputation of being 
but a “singular piece of art,”! not very creditable, perhaps, to take much 
notice of. This strange obliviousness to the merits of a work of real 
excellence is curious, considering the attention that has been lavished on 
some pieces of tapestry in the same church, the history of which, to say 
the least of it, is equally obscure, and which can only claim attention, as 
works of art, for their meretricious eccentricity. 

The inscription on the brass, when rendered into English, is as follows :— 


“In hope of a happy resurrection 
Here rests D. Duncan Liddell, Doctor of Medicine, 
Son of John Liddell, citizen of Aberdeen. 
Died 17 December, A.D.—1613, in the 52 year of his age 





Posthumous Fame, the never failing certifier of merit 
hath dedicated and consecrated this monument 
to the eternal memory of 

D. Duncan Liddell M.D, whom virtue took possession of at his birth, 
and as he grew up, profound skill in medicine and all departments 
of Philosophy and Mathematics adorned, and generosity distinguished 
above his contemporaries. To him the public Professor of Mathematics 
in the College of Aberdeen owes his yearly Stipend, and Six Alumni 
of the same College their maintenance.” 


Let me now, in conclusion, offer a few remarks as to what may have 


? Bruce’s ‘‘ Eminent Men,” p. 121. 
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been the probable history of the designing and manufacture of this brass, 
and what are some of its prominent characteristics. 

We have seen that, for some reason or other, it was not until some 
seven or eight years after the death of Dr Liddel that the construction of 
his monument in St Nicholas Church was seriously set about. By that 
time Sir Paul Menzies of Kinmundy—the liberal patron of the fine arts 
and energetic promoter of literature, by whose influence, along with that 
of Bishop Patrick Forbes, Edward Raban, the first printer in the north, 
was induced to set up his press and settle in Aberdeen—had assumed the 
first place of influence in the,city;! George Nicholson, the relative of the 
Thomas Nicholson named in Liddel’s deed of mortification, was intimately 
associated with him; Alexander Jaffray of Kingswells, one of Liddel’s 
greatest admirers, was Dean of Guild;? Dr Patrick Dun, who had, when 
a young man, studied medicine under Liddel in Germany, and who 
became, at the earnest request of Jaffray, the editor of his posthumous 
papers, including his curious and amusing work on the ‘‘ Preservation of 
Health,” had been elected principal of Marischal College. 

Associated with these was George Jamieson, the eminent painter. He 
had just arrived from Antwerp, and set up his easel in his native city of 
Aberdeen. He was at this time a young man of thirty-three years of age, 
just bursting into fame. He soon became very intimate with these friends 
of Dr Liddel,—Sir Paul Menzies, Provost Nicholson, Dean of Guild 
Jaffray, and Principal Dun. He painted their portraits and those of 
their families, and afterwards, they stood sponsors at the baptism of 
his children, some of whom were named after them. 

To this circle of eminent public men was left the work of constructing 
the required monument of Dr Liddel. What is more natural to suppose 
than that they should have consulted with the young and talented artist 
as to its form? or that he should have been asked to supply them with 
the design for it, especially as there was no other artist that we know of, 
within their reach, so capable of assisting them as he was. Indeed, it 
seems not at all unlikely that it was owing to him that the memorial took 
the form it did,—a brass containing a portrait of the deceased, a thing 
quite unusual in the district. 


1 Kennedy’s ‘‘ Annals of Aberdeen,” vol. i. p. 174. 
2 Walker’s ‘* Deans of Guild,” p. 45. 
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This, at least, was the conviction forced on me when I saw the design 
first produced in black and white on paper, for the original cannot possibly 
be seen or judged of where it now stands, and in its present tarnished 
state. It is so unlike all the brasses, or drawings of such, that I have seen, 
—so widely different in conception and execution from the conventional 
work of our brass designers and engravers. 

The arrangement of the inscription and the style of lettering are so un- 
mistakeably like those of the stone slabs of a similar date, still preserved 
about the churches of St Nicholas and St Machar—they differ, indeed, 
in nothing but the materials on which they are cut—that I could not 
resist the belief but that the general plan of the brass was adopted from 
these and the artistic part added. In short, that though made in Ant- 
werp it was designed in Aberdeen, and that the panel, for which there 
was no example in contemporary art, was the suggestion of our local 
painter, and that he had also furnished the complete design for it 
(Plate XXII.) 

It will be seen that the composition of this part is the work of a free 
and experienced hand. The faults about it are only such as might be 
made by an engraver who was not perfectly skilled in artistic work, and 
who was, therefore, somewhat uncertain about the effective reproduction 
on brass of a drawing supplied to him, and which it was out of the power 
of the other artist to oversee and correct by revisal during the progress of 
its execution, | 

The mechanical workmanship of the plate is extremely coarse and 
unfinished. There is no appearance of its ever having been polished 
after being cut, or filled in in the usual way to give it colour. The 
lines are bare, jagged, and bright, as if just from the tool of the manipu- 
lator. In marked contrast to this,—to the stiff, ill-spaced, and indiffer- 
ently formed letters, and to the whole style and finish of the inscribed 
part of it,—is the unconventional ease and abandon with which the figure 
and its surroundings are sketched in. ‘The picture panel is just an 
unelaborated pen-and-ink sketch on a large scale, or such a picture as a 
painter might chalk in on his raw canvas, to indicate the composition of 
his future picture, with such shortcomings as we have alluded to, which 
are principally noticeable about the finish of the head and features, and 
especially the eyes, This part, if taken out of its black-bordered 


Vol. XT, Plate, XXTT. 
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setting of letters, could be framed as a picture, and would then prove as 
interesting a piece of portraiture for the period as is often to be met with 
in many portrait galleries. 

Whether the figure, which is extremely interesting as illustrating the 
costume of the period, be a good portrait of Liddel, as it is no doubt 
intended to be, I am unable to judge, as no other seems to exist; but the 
head and bust are copied and somewhat filled in, in finish, from the 
brass, in an engraving by J. Beugo, and issued as such in Professor 
Stuart’s sketch of the life of Dr Liddel, published in 1790. It seems 
probable enough that Jamieson may have met with Liddel, and got the 
materials for preparing the portrait, while pursuing his studies on the 
Continent. It bears several of the characteristics generally attributed to 
his works ; and as it shows more skill in drawing than is to be observed in 
most of his paintings, it—if it is admitted to be his—is one of the most 
valuable of his works, and ought te be treasured as such in his native town. 

Allan Cunningham says,—‘ He learned the light and shade of colour 
in the company of Vandyck; but it is more than probable that he 
grounded his style upon the older and ruder monuments of his own 
country.” ‘‘ His landscapes were small, and remarkable for the clearness 
of their colours and the accuracy of their perspective.” ‘It may gratify 
certain sorts of critics to dwell on the undoubted facts, that a certain 
hardness of manner is visible, even in the happiest of his works; that 
his portraits are often of a severe aspect, with a touch too much of the 
vinegar of the times in them, and that he has reached but seldom the 
perfect eas2 and happy gracefulness of nature.” 

Whether the proofs presented by the brass itself be conclusive that 
Jamieson was the designer of it or not, there is no doubt that he was in 
Aberdeen when it was designed, and in close friendship with the parties 
empowered to erect it ; that it was manufactured in Antwerp, from which 
he had returned just two years before, and where, doubtless, he had seen 
the work of producing such memorials going on. 

From these considerations, and others that might be adduced, I have 
no hesitation in believing that the picture panel on the brass, from a 
rubbing of which our plate (Plate XXII.) has been prepared, is a veritable 
line for line copy of a drawing by our earliest and most famous Scottish 
portrait painter GEORGE JAMIESON. 
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Str Paut Menzies or Krnmunpy.—During some alterations in the West 
Church of Aberdeen, made in 1875, the tomb-stone of Sir Paul Menzies 
of Kinmundy was discovered (Plate XXIII.) It is a large stone of dark- 
coloured marble, and shows the matrix of an elegant brass border, which 
it had possessed when in its perfect state. What has become of this 
border, or when it disappeared, is not known. In all probability it had 
been stolen and destroyed sometime during the twenty-five years when 
the nave of St Nicholas Church stood in ruins, and the West Church 
was in process of erection,—namely, from 1730 to 1755. The stone 
itself is in a moderately good state of preservation. It is inscribed with 
the knight’s arms, and a Latin inscription of some twelve lines, a good 
deal worn, but still readable, cut in a rather delicate Roman character. 
The inscription, rendered into English, reads :— 

“ Sacred to Almighty God, 

and to the memory of Sir Paul Menzies of Kinmundy, Knight. 
Descended from a noble family, he spent his life here, and was 
twelve times elected Chief Magistrate of the city by the votes of 
the citizens of Bon-Accord. He held that office for as many years, 
endeared to all by the mildness of his disposition and the courtesy 
of his manners. Once married, and happy in that marriage, 
having now attained the age of eighty, he laid down the spoils 
of death, December 18th, 1641, in hope of a happy resurrection.” 


A few more lines are seen below the main inscription, but being on a 
part of the stone that has given way to natural decay and the action of 
busy feet, they cannot be read. Probably they refer to his son John, 
whom Spalding, the historian of the Troubles, says, was a ‘‘a brave 
youth of singular expectation,’ who was untimely drowned while 
“riding through the North Esk water,” and whose body was conveyed 
to Aberdeen, and buried in St Nicholas Church, on the 22d of August 
1629, with military honours, instead of the usual funeral sermon, amid 
great lamentations.! 

Sir Paul Menzies was of a family which, for three hundred years, pos- 
sessed almost unbounded influence and fame about Aberdeen. The 
Menzies’s of Pitfoddels were descended originally from Sir Robert Menzies 
of Castle Weem, Perthshire. For the two hundred years following 


1 Spalding’s ‘* Memorials,” vol. i. p. 280. 
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1426, when Gilbert Menzies—who was the first of his family who held 
the official position in Aberdeen—was elected to that office, they may 
almost be said to have been hereditary provosts of the city ; for during 
that period they occupied that seat for a hundred and twelve years. The 
main branch of the family continued steadfastly to adhere to the faith of 
the unreformed Church, till it became extinct in the person of John 
Menzies, who died without issue in 1843. He bequeathed all that 
remained of his property to endow the Roman Catholic College of Blairs, 
on Dee-side. 

Sir Paul was the last of his name and family who filled the provost’s 
chair in Aberdeen. He seems to have early swerved from the faith of 
his fathers, and accepted the new order of things at the Reformation; 
for in 1611, when the ministers and session ordered the magistrates to 
take order with the people, he was the first baillie ‘“ who was appointed 
to gang throw the towne on the ordinar preiching dayes in the weik, als 
weill as on the Saboth day, to caus the people to resort to the sermones,”! 
and in 1620 he was elected one of the elders of St Nicholas Church. 

In 1623 he was made provost of the city, which office he held, at 
that time, for eleven years in succession. During this period he seems to 
have embraced every opportunity for promoting the cause of literature 
and the fine arts. By his influence, along with that of Bishop Patrick 
Forbes, a patent was procured from the king for Edward Raban, the first 
printer in the north, who was thereby induced to set up his press, and 
settle in Aberdeen. 

His patronage of literary men and their works was very marked, and 
was sometimes somewhat remarkable; as, for example, he induced the 
magistrates to undertake the publication of the learned and accomplished 
professor of divinity, Dr Baron’s work, entitled— 

“‘ Disputatio Theologica, De vero discrimine peccati mortalis & veni- 
alis, deque impossibilitate implendi legem Dei ob quotidianam pecca- 
torum venialium incursionem. Cui annexa est Appendix de possibilitate 
prestandi legem consideratam secundum émeécxecavy Evangelicam. Authore 
Roberto Baronio, Ecclesiaste Abredonensi, 8. 8. Theologia Doctore, et 
ejusdem in Academia Marescallana Professore. Abredoniae, Excudebat 
Edwardus Rabanus, 1633. 8vo.” 


1 Kirk-Session Records, vol. i. p. 77. 
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I give the translation :— 

“ A Theological Disputation concerning the true difference between 
mortal and venial sins ; and also of the impossibility of perfectly keeping 
the law of God, by reason of the daily inroads of venial sins. To which 
is added an Appendix, as to the possibility of fulfilling the law, when 
viewed according to the revealed Gospel. By Robert Baron, minister at 
Aberdeen, Doctor of the sacred Science of Theology, and Professor of the 
same in the Marischal College.” 

A rather remarkable book to be published at the cost of the Town 
Council. It was printed by Edward Raban, in 1633, at a cost to the 
city of one hundred and eleven pounds Scots, of which twenty-one 
pounds were paid for the paper! He also induced Dr Patrick Dun, 
principal of Marischal College, to undertake the editing of Dr Liddel’s 
posthumous papers, besides other works of a kindred sort; as, for 
example, the numerous educational works of David Wedderburn, who 
held the office of rector of the Grammar School for about forty years 
at this period. 

When George Jamieson, the painter, arrived in Aberdeen from his 
Continental studies, Sir Paul at. once became an active promoter of his 
interests, and introduced him to the king, whose portrait he painted, as 
well as those of most of the other notables of the court. 

In 1633, when King Charles came to Scotland for his coronation, he 
was deputed by the Council to represent the city at Edinburgh, and 
3000 merks were voted to defray his expenses, and 200 franks to pur- 
chase confections for the king. On that occasion the provost’s charger 
was equipped with a silk mantle, ornamented with velvet, and fringed 
with small pesments and pear buttons, the cost of which was L.121, 6s. 
The cost of the harnessing, including “ stirupe irnes, brydill, bitt,” &c., 
was L.80, 8s. 4d., besides two pounds of “ drink siluer” to his man.? 

During some jubilant display of loyalty by the citizens of Aberdeen, 
the great bell of the city, ‘Old Lowrie,” which during the preceding 
three hundred years had called the people to the services of religion, and 
tolled only on the demise of the great and noble, was injured so materially 
that it had to be sent to Flanders to be recast. It came back. bearing 


1 Aberdeen Council Register, vol. lii. p. 115. 2 Dean of Guild’s Accounts. 
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Sir Paul’s name upon it, and continued in active service till the late fire 
in 1874 again reduced it to a mass of useless metal. 

While in Edinburgh attending the coronation, he not only received, 
at the hands of the king, the honour of knighthood, but he was also 
enabled, by favour of the king, to render signal service to the city, by 
procuring a charter from Parliament ratifying the ancient liberties of the 
burgh, and containing a gift of the sheriffship within the burgh, freedom, 
and territory thereof, and various other privileges not possessed by the 
citizens till then. 

From that time Sir Paul retained the especial friendship of the king . 
for in 1635, when Patrick Leslie was elected provost, and objected to 
for his Covenanting principles, Charles sent an order to the Council to 
set Leslie aside and elect Sir Paul again to the office, which was done.? 

At the election the following year, a curious scene was enacted in the 
Council Chamber. Patrick Leslie was again put forward by his friends 
in opposition to Robert Johnstown, and it took Sir Paul and his followers 
three or four hours of physical exertion to expel them from the Council 
room, or prevent Leslie from having any voice in the election. But 
although the election was completed in this way, and Robert Johnstown 
elected, it was afterwards set aside by a decreet of the Lords of Privy 
Council, on the ground that it had not been made in a properly fair and 
peaceable manner, and another took place, when Alexander Jaffray of 
Kingswells was chosen provost.? 

Sir Paul departed this life in his own house in Aberdeen, on Saturday, 
the 18th December 1641, and was suitably interred in St Nicholas’ 
Church, amid the regrets of the citizens, on the following Monday. His 
portrait by Jamieson is preserved in the hall of Marischal College. 

It might have been thought that the monument of so remarkable a 
man and so eminent a provost—one who had served the citizens of Bon- 
Accord so long and so well as Sir Paul Menzies had done—would have 
been better cared for by the magistrates than his ene has been ; and 
that, being such as it was—a marble with a brass border, having some 
pretensions to elegance—it would have been allowed to come down 


1 Council Register, vol. lii, pp. 1138-116. 
2: Ibid.' p. 203. 3. Ibid, p. 217-235. 
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to our time at least without being subjected to wanton and wilful 
spoliation. . 

It may be noted, ere we part with Sir Paul, that one memorial of his 
family remains, in the large pearl that surmounts the Scottish crown, 
~which is said to have been fished out of the Aberdeenshire burn of 
Kelly, now called the Ebry, and presented to King James in 1620; in 
return for which the donor was granted certain lands about Dunfermline, 
and the custom of merchants’ goods in Aberdeen during his life,—a 
recompense characteristic of the sagacious monarch, as it could be made 
without interfering with the revenues of the crown. 


Ha 


JAMES VI. IN TONSBERG, 1589. WITH PHOTOGRAPH OF AN OAKEN 
TABLET ERECTED IN THE CHURCH OF ST MARY, IN COMMEMORA- 
TION OF HIS VISIT. By Proressorn GEORGE STEPHENS, CoprnHacen, 
Hon. Mem. S.A. Scor. 


In “ Norske Samlinger,” vol. i. 8vo, Christiania, 1852, pp. 450-512, 
the late lamented Norwegian scholar, Professor P. A. Munch, printed for 
the first time a valuable and interesting historical document, a kind of 
daybook in Danish, which he thinks may have been written by the chap- 
lain Sering, on the negotiations for the union of King James VI. with the 
Princess Anna of Denmark. We here follow, step by step, her departure, 
her arrival in Norway, her residence in Oslo, King James’s visit thither, the 
marriage and its festivities, the journey back to Denmark, the voyage to 
Scotland, the coronation there, and the return of the Danish gentlemen. 

This piece exists in two old transcripts in Denmark, but the original 
has never turned up. 

Its pages inform us that King James reached Tonsberg the 11th of 
November 1589, and left it for Borre very early on the 17th; but the 
writer does not detail his majesty’s presence in the church at Tonsberg 
on the 16th of November, the 25th Sunday after Trinity, and the 
sermon which was preached in his hearing by Magister David Lynde- 
say. 

In memory of this event, however, an oaken tablet was placéd in the 
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church, of which Professor Munch has not reminded his readers, and of 
which, indeed, he may not have been aware. 

The church of St Mary in Tonsberg was old, but had no features of 
any remarkable architectural or historical interest. It was pulled down 
about 1864, which was a very foolish and needless thing to do: there- 
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. Oaken Tablet, formerly in St Mary’s Church, Tonsberg, recording 
the visit of James VI. of Scotland, 1589. 


after a lot of its “rubbish” was sold by auction. Among other things a 
local collector bought King James’s identical oaken tablet, covered with 
dirt and plaster, for a nominal sum. He still keeps it in his collection, 
and refuses to part with it; but he favours his friends with excellent 
photographs, one of which I here enclose, to be engraved by the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, should they deem it worthy. It is in good 
preservation, and bears the following inscription in Danish :— 
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Anno 1589 §. Martens dag som 
vor den xi dag Nouemb: som 

da kom paa een Tisdag kom 
hdyborne Fgrste och Herre Herr 
Jacob Stuart Konning vdi Skot 
Jand hidtil byen : Och den 25 Sgn 
dag efter Trinitatis som vor den 16 
dag Nouemb: Stoid Hans Naade vdi 
denne Stoel Och Hgrde Skotsk Pree 
dicken aff den 23 Psalme, Herren er 
min hyrde &c. Huilken M: Da- 
vid Lentz Preedicant vdi Lith da 
preedickede emellom 10 och 12 


Anno 1589, S. Martin’s day, which 

was the 11th day of November, which 

then fell on a Tuesday, came 

the Highborn Prince and Highness, His Highness 
Jacob Stuart, King of Scot- 

land, hither to this town. And the 25th Sun- 
day after Trinitatis, which was the 16th 
day of November, stood His Grace in 

this Pew and heard a Scottish Ser- 

mon on the 23d Psalm, The Lord is 

my shepherd, §c. Which Master Da- 

vid Lentz, Preacher in Leith, then 

preacht between 10 and 12. 


In answer to a letter of inquiry on the subject my learned friend, Pro- 
fessor Olaf Rygh, keeper of the Museum in Christiania, informs me that 
he has his eye on this curious relic, and hopes that it will eventually find 
its way to the National Norwegian collection. 
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NOTICE OF A CRANIUM FOUND IN A SHORT CIST NEAR SILVER- 
MOOR, CARSTAIRS, LANARKSHIRE, IN 1847. By D. R. RANKINE, 
Esq., SURGEON, CARLUKE. 


The cranium about to be described, since it was disturbed in the cist 
in which it had long reposed, has had somewhat of a devious history. 

Discovered on 10th November 1847, and observed to bear evidence of 
a singular conformation, the skull was submitted to an eminent anatomist, 
who let it ship through his fingers,—but during his lifetime he continued 
to urge patience, as, no doubt, it would again turn up. Twenty-one years 
passed, and the skull was all but forgotten, when the Catalogue of the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries divulged the fact that it occupied 
a place on the shelves of that institution (D 12). It was then claimed, 
but delays occurred, and the claim fell asleep. It is only now, after 
fully twenty-eight years, that the relic has been restored to the rightful 
owner, who, on re-examination ventures to describe it, and, at the same 
time, formally presents it to the Society, which has so long already 
exercised the office of custodian. 

It is well known that bakers’ and butchers’ boys, and those who habi- 
tually carry heavy burdens on the head, are apt to occasion depression 
of the condyles and occipital bone without fatal consequences or any 
apparent inconvenience. Disease destroys or alters the form of the bones 
of the skull, as of the bones of other regions of the body, so as to deform 
or render them useless; but in some instances, when nature is called on to 
aid in restoring disordered or deranged parts in the animal economy, a 
process is set up towards fortification and preservation, made strikingly 
evident, hundreds of years after death, when the change is effected by 
adventitious means in structures of a permanent nature such as bone. 

This process is exemplified in a wonderful manner, in a modern cranium, | 
figured and described in the ‘“ Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical 
Science” for 1843, bearing, as it does, clear evidence of a diseased enlarg- 
ment of the skull in the region of the cerebellum, enough to seriously 
unbalance the head placed on its original condyles, and bears equally clear 
evidence of the agency called into play to meet the urgency. By vitil 
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action the axis of the head, in that case, had evidently been borne from 
its original position and carried backward gradually, nearly an inch, in 
the needed direction, so as to rest the atlas on a succession of new bone 
srowths—new condyles—the foramen magnum being correspondingly 
lengthened by the absorption of bone; and thus a new and useful, and 
no doubt necessary axis was established,—a process which man may dimly 
comprehend, but in no ease institute. Nature was the sole physician, not 
he that direets the whirlwind of pill-boxes. 

The cranium now under consideration presents one feature identical 
with the skull alluded to, in having adventitious condyles, giving play to 
@ new axis of motion,—but unhke it in presenting no evidence of a cause 
for that change,—-and therefore speculation, in this case, must take the 
place of demonstration in the other. 

With other bones this skull was found, in a cist of the short type, 
during excavations while the Caledonian railway was being constructed 
in 1847, near Silvermoor, in Carstairs parish,—on the western margin of 
that extensive deposit of sand and gravel (in which the Kames of Car- 
stairs oecur) which borders Tinto for many miles, and which must have 
been formed before Clyde occupied its present channel, the spot being 
about midway between what is called the exploratory Camp of Agricola, 
north-east of Cleghorn Station, and the Roman Camp near Corbiehall 
farmhouse, called Castledykes. In a general way, it might pass for a 
specimen of the human cranium of normal character, except as regards 
the altered condition of the occipital condyles,—a condition not found, 
or at least not described, so far as known, in connection with crania of 
an early epoch. 

The skull is not entire, but sufficiently preserved to mark its character. 
It is 6,5, inches in length; in height, from auditory canal to apex, 4,5 
inches; from the same point to the centre of frontal bone above sinuses, 
44. inches; from the same point to occipital prominence, 3,4, inches,— 
all measured by callipers. These measurements determine that the skull 
is of small size, and particularly so as regards the occipital region. 

But the point which renders the skull remarkable is the style of the 
condyles. The original condyles are in position, flat in place of being 
rounded, but in size and otherwise normal. There is, however, very 
decided evidence that a new set of condyles were in use and being added 
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to during life, situated behind the original set. The addition on the right 
side is more advanced and distinct than on the left, and the progressive 
elongations of new bone planted posteriorly extend over the foramen 
posterius on both sides, which are tunnelated for safety of the vessels ; 
while the foramen magnum is lengthened backward by absorption of 
bone, no doubt to protect the spinal cord from constriction. The change 
of the axis of the head is consequently considerable, namely, 7% of an 
inch. 

After the strictest examination of the contour, cavity, and surface of 
this skull, nothing has been found or indicated to help in determining 
the cause for the special condition described, and the question remains, 
Wherefore this change of axis of the head? Nothing but the most urgent 
of causes could arouse the powers of the system to institute a process all 
but foreign; but, in absence of direct evidence, the cause can only be 
surmised. A permanent weight, whether from diseased action—such as 
an enlarging tumour of some size—or from an artificial source, would 
bring this ancient specimen to the same, or to a similar condition, with 
the skull previously referred to, where evident morbid action added to 
the weight of the posterior brain so much beyond the healthy bearings 
of the muscles and original axis that adjustment, by extraordinary means, 
suited to the purposes of life, was instituted and completed by the vital 
architect. 
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NOTES OF AN URN FOUND IN A CIST IN A GRAVEL HILLOCK, NEAR 
OBAN (iN A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY). By DUNCAN CLERK, Esq.; 
WITH NOTICE OF THE SO-CALLED SERPENT-MOUND OF LOCHNELL. 
By JOHN STUART, Esq., LL.D., Szcrerary. 


When at Oban last autumn, I had an opportunity of examining the 
site of the burial places referred to in Mr Clerk’s letter, and I requested 
that gentleman to give me such a note of the details as might be entered 
in our Proceedings, with the view of adding to our store of facts 
illustrating early modes of interment. 

I took an opportunity, at the same time, of inspecting a gravel hillock 
on the shore of Lochnell, which has of late attained some notoriety 
from the wild fancies of amateur archeologists, who, out of a natural 
eskar, have invented a ‘'serpent mound,” and adapted it to theories of 
serpent worship, neither of which ever had existence beyond the imagina- 
tions of sundry writers who have celebrated them both in prose and verse. 

The upper end of the eskar had, in early times, been chosen as a 
place of burial, and the ruins of the cairn by which the deposit had 
been covered still remain. 

From the eskar the lofty peaks of Cruachan are visible, over the 
shoulder of the group of lower hills which intervene, and it has been 
gravely assumed that this ‘‘serpent mound” was originally placed with 
-some special and mysterious reference to this circumstance. 

As such absurdities bring well-merited ridicule on archeological study 
thus conducted, I have thought it right to draw the attention of the 
Society to the “ Serpent of Lochnell,” and to disclaim all sympathy with 
the wild theories which have invented and magnified it. 

The following is Mr Clerk’s note of the discovery of the urn at Oban :— 

OBAN, 30th Sept. 1875. 

Dear Str,—I send you herewith a photograph of an urn which was 
found here lately, in a gravel mound at the side of the road leading to 
Dunollie. When the workmen were clearing away the gravel, they 
came upon a stone coffin, which was found to contain human bones of a 
large size. When removing these, a piece of an urn was observed, and, 
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on carefully removing a little more of the gravel, the urn was found,— 
its position being at one end of the stone 
coffin. I was on the ground at the time, 
and took charge of the urn, and got the 
photograph taken the same evening. 
There was nothing inside the urn except 
gravel of the same kind as in the rest 
of the mound. It is at present in the 
hands of Sir Donald Campbell of Dun- 
staffnage. The size of the urn is 5 Clay Urn found at Oban 
inches diameter at the rim, 64 at the (44 in. high). 

bulge, and 43 inches deep. The stone coffin or cist was built of rude 
slabs of slate and conglomerate, without any dressing. The length 
was 29 inches, by 16 inches in breadth, and 21 inches deep. It was 
at no great depth from the surface, only 18 inches or so. 

Another stone coffin, found in the same mound, was about the same 
size as the one above-mentioned. The workmen put it aside carelessly, 
and having been opened on a Saturday afternoon, the contents (said to 
have been broken pieces of bone) were taken away by different persons 
before Monday. There was also a small tomb found, which had its sides 
and ends made of a thin layer of clay instead of stones, and inside 
there was a quantity of calcined bones in small pieces, 

On the opposite side of the little burn that passes the base of the 
mound above-mentioned, there is another mound that has much the 
appearance of an ancient burying place. There was a stone coffin turned 
up in the course of some field work, and there is a round mound in the 
north-west corner of the field, supposed to be a tumulus. It is different 
from the little eskars that are so common in this part of the country, 
and on the crown of it there is one erect stone, and others lying near. 

I will be curious to hear what you think of the curved mound at 
Lochnell. Although I am convinced that it is not artificial, still I 
would not say but there are stone coffins on the ridge, of which I think 
there are some indications. The whole being neatly sloped off, is only 
in keeping with the round hillocks, each with one cist, of which you 
have seen many. DC, 
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Monpay, 10th April 1876. 
JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., in the Chair. 


Adter a ballot, the following Gentlemen were duly elected Fellows :— 


ALEXANDER BALLANTINE, Esq., 42 George Street. 
W.S. Coopsr, yr. of Failford, Esq., Advocate. 
Cuar.es Scort, Esq., Advocate. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid upon 
the table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By His Grace the Duke or RicHMonpd anp Gorpon, Lord 
President of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 


Silver Matrix of the Great Seal of Scotland, engraved by Wyon in 
1831 for His Majesty King William IV. 

Silver Matrix of the Quarter Seal of Scotland, engraved by Wyon in 
1831 for His Majesty King William IV. 

Silver Matrix of the Privy Seal for Scotland, engraved by Wyon in 
1831 for His Majesty King William IV. 

The Signet Seal in Scotland of His Majesty King William IV. 

Framed Proof Impressions of the Great Seal after defacement. 


Tntimation of the Donation was conveyed to the Society in the follow- 

ing letter addressed to the Secretary :— 
Privy Councit OFFICE, 
WHITEHALL, 20th March, 1876. 

GENTLEMEN,—I am directed by his Grace the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, the Lord President of the Council, to inform you that he is 
desirous of presenting to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland the 
Great Seal of Scotland, the Quarter Seal of Scotland, the Privy Seal for 
Scotland, and the Signet Seal of Scotland, of the time of William the 
Fourth, 

His Grace accordingly directs me to transmit to you these seals which 
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he trusts the Society will be pleased to accept and place among the anti- 
quities under its care. 
Impressions of the Great Seal of Scotland accompany the Seals.—I am, 
gentlemen, you obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. L. Peet. 


{2.) By Roperr Carrrasz, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Oval Silver Medal given by the Society for the Defence of the Coun- 
try, to the best shot at Ball Practice, and inscribed “ Robert Walker, 1st 
Battalion 2nd Regiment R.E.V., 23d March 1804.” 


{3.) By Ginpert Goupin, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Socket of Sandstone, 13x10 inches, for a “Grind” or Gate, from 
Braefield, Dunrossness, Shetland. 


(4.) By Mr T. J. Sanpison, Uyeasound. 


Collection of Fragments of Unglazed Pottery from an ancient ruin 
called “ Glitna Kirk,” near the village of Uyeasound, Shetland. 


(5.) By Mr Georce Sincuarr, 131 Princes Street. 


Small Bronze Knife or Dagger, with Tang, 4 inches in length, found 
at Nordrhouse, Sulem, Northmavine, Shetland, and long used as a 
“‘ trow’s sword ” for magical purposes. 


(6.) By THomas Bonnar, Esq., 77 George Street. 


Lithograph Copy of Drawing (in glazed and gilt frame) of a Ceiling 
at Nunraw House, decorated in distemper, 16th century. 


(7.) By Professor Dante, Witson, LL.D., &c., Hon. Mem. S.A. . 
Scot., the Author. 


Prehistoric Man. By Daniel Wilson, LL.D., &c. Third Edition. 2 
vols. 8vo. London, 1876. 


(8.) By Rev. James Peter, M.A., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 
The Peat Mosses of Buchan (Club of Deer). 4to. Aberdeen, 1876. 


The tollowing Communications were read :— 
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DID THE NORTHMEN EXTIRPATE THE CELTIC INHABITANTS OF THE 
HEBRIDES IN THE NINTH CENTURY? By Capt. F. W. L. THOMAS, 
KON:, hbase 


My lamented friend, Professor Munch of Christiania, sent me a copy 
of his edition of the ‘‘ Chronicle of Man” on its publication. This work 
contains a sure foundation for a history of the Hebrides during the Norse 
period. With his characteristic liberality, he states therein (p. xviii.) 
“That in the western islands the original population was never wholly 
absorbed by the Norwegian settlers, as in Orkney, and perhaps in Shet- 
land.”1 In reply, I informed him that in that part of the Hebrides in 
which I was stationed, nearly every farm, island, and lake bore a Norse 
name; and that the topographical terminology was the same as in the 


1 So also Dasent—‘‘ The original inhabitants were not expelled, but held in bondage 
as thralls.”—P. clxxxiv. vol. i. Burnt Njal. Again, Mr Murray has been in- 
formed that in St Kilda ‘‘ All the topical names are Celtic, and the Northmen seem 
never to have reached the island.”—Dialect of South. Counties of Scotland, p. 236. 
Now, on the east side of the island is a hill, of which the name is variously written 
‘ Oiseval,’ Ostrivai],’ and by Martin ‘Oterveaul,’ which is a clerical error either for 
‘ Osterveaul,’ or ‘ Oserveaul,’ and the original has been Austr-fell (Norse) = East-fell, 
East-hill. No Gael could have bestowed that name. Macaulay records another 
‘fell,’ ‘ Ruai-mhail,’ which he translates ‘ Red-hill.’ ‘Conagir,’ ‘ Conager,’ ‘ Co- 
nagra,’ is not a Gaelic name ; neither is ‘Camper,’ which, although Macaulay trans- 
lates it from the Gaelic as ‘ erooked bay,’ is the common Norse name ‘Kambr’=crest, 
ridge. The names of the adjacent islands, Boreray and Soay, are Norse, the latter 
being Sawd-cy—Sheep-isle. Even their greatest bonne bouche, the Fulmar (Procellaria 
glacialis) is correctly described by Fal-mdr (Norse)=Stinking Maw or Gull; and it 
may be suspected that their ‘ universal sauce,’ Gibean, which is bird-grease preserved 
in the stomach of a Solan goose, has had its name formed from the Norse verb gubba 
=to vomit. But the place-names are sufficient proof that the St Kilda group has 
been inhabited by Scandinavians. | 

The following paragraph, written originally in Gaelic, at Tigheary, North Uist, on 
the 12th August 1800, states the opinion of the islanders themselves on the occupa- 
tion of the islands by the Northmen:—‘‘ The Scandinavians (Lochlinnich) who 
invaded the Isles and the Highlands, Jong after the times of the Feinne, were not able 
to change the language, or destroy the monuments of our ancestors ; for the descend- 
ants of these heroes maintained their independence on the main land, &c.”—-‘* Report 
H. S. on Ossian, p. 49.” i 
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Orkneys and Shetland. In a letter of the 30th May 1862, he says— 
“‘ What you tell me of the Hebrides has astonished me very much. That 
our forefathers should have thoroughly populated the isles and made their 
language universal there was to be expected, but the apparently preponder- 
ating number of Gaelic names now found on the maps prevented me from 
giving way to that belief, and so I had no choice but to assume that the 
Northmen had only been the lords, not properly the inhabitants of these 
islands. Your remarks about the transmogrification of well-known Norse 
forms into uncouth Gaelic denominations, yet only for the eye, not for the 
ear, have certainly put matters to right, and they are the more welcome 
to me, as I am about to write a little geographical treatise on those very 
Hebrides during the Norwegian times.” 

Indeed, it was no wonder that the Norwegian historiographer should 
have been dismayed by the changes which the necessities of Gaelic gram- 
mar and orthography caused to be made in the original nomenclature ; 
every Norse name commencing with the aspirate (H), was supposed to be 
in the genitive case, and when used as a nominative had a T prefixed and 
the h abstracted; thus Habost was supposed to be a genitive, and written 
Thaboist, from which a nominative, Tabost, was made. Names beginning 
with S followed by a slender vowel (e or 2) have the initial sound of Sh, 
or of the s in ‘sure;’ but if the same word becomes a Gaelic genitive 
the sound of Sh vanishes altogether; Setv, Norse=Setter, Seat, in 
English, is written Siadair in Gaelic, and pronounced Shader, of which 
the genitive is Shiadeir, pronounced Adir. The Norse ey (island) is 
written aibh in Gaelic, which, although it has exactly the same sound, 
has a puzzling appearance toa Teuton. The Norse nes becomes nis in 
Gaelic, and is pronounced nish; and the f in fjordr (firth), following a 
Gaelic law, becomes in a compounded word, /h, and is in pronunciation 
simply dropped: Sneisfjordr, in Gaelic Sneisfhord, pronounced Snizort. 
Fortunately, the publication of Joyce’s admirable work on ‘“ Trish Names 
of Places” has put these Gaelic “ accidents” within the compass of the 
ordinary ‘Teutonic mind; yet, with every assistance, the change which 
Norse names undergo on being adopted by their Gaelic elder sister is still 
astonishing. . 

My youthful recollections are associated with the comfort of the manse 
of Neap, in Shetland, which in Icelandic is Gnipr, and means “a peak ;” 
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under Gaelic influence it is written Gnip, and pronounced Kreep. Héfn, 
N., =a haven, had an early dialectic rival in Hdmm, and is familiar in the 
northern islands as Hamnavoe ; in Lewis it appears as Loch Thamnabhaidh. 
Holmr, N., becomes Tolm, G. ; Fell becomes Bhal, G. ; Vatn, N., becomes 
Bhat, G.; Vik, N., becomes Bhig, G.; Hid, N. (an isthmus), becomes 
Vidh, G.; Kvisetr, N., becomes Curdhseadair, G.; Helsvagr, N., becomes 
Loch Thealasbhaidh ;—“a mother had not known her son among the 
skeletons of that gaunt crew.” . 

And here it may be asked, Why write the names in Gaelic forms on 
the Government maps and charts? Or, Why not write the Gaelic 
names in Gaelic orthography, and the converse with the Norse? Well, 
up to this time, who could tell which were the Norse? and the effect of 
writing Gaelic names in vulgar English is to render them unintelligible. 
Gaelic words by aspiration, combination, and case are so changed from the 
nominative, that if expressed in fonetic Inglesh their meaning is quite 
lost. Nor do the Norse words suffer any real injury; if the rules of 
Gaelic orthography are strictly followed there is no difficulty in resolving 
them into their original forms. Sometimes the Gaelic writer seems to 
have wanted the “courage of his convictions,’ and thus we find on the 
Ordnance Map such anomalies as Sheshadir, Sheabost; but they are very 
few. 

A mere selection of Norse names occurring in the Hebrides would have 
required but little application ; but my object has been to prove, in one 
important island, the absolute and relative extent and value of the Norse 
name-system ; for which purpose a printed copy of the ‘‘ Lewis Rental,” 
given me many years ago by Sir J. Matheson, was selected for the text; 
and for Harris, a printed ‘‘ Proved Rental,” taken apparently in 1830. 
The names were numbered, and formed a first column. In the second, 
the same names from every available authority. The third column con- 
tained identical names in other parts of the Hebrides. In the fourth 
column are identical and cognate names in the Orkneys, principally 
supplied from ‘‘ Peterkin’s Rentals,” of which the first two contain about 
1100 names. In the fifth column, the same for Shetland, on the authority 
of Balfour’s “ Oppressions” (with 484 names), and Duncan’s “ Shetland 
Directory,” in which there are 1800 names of farms. In the sixth, the 
same for Iceland, from the Landndmabék which has about 2000 names ; 
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and the Ny Jardarbék fyrir I’sland (Valuation Roll), which has over 
7000 entries. Altogether about 12,700 names were examined, besides as 
many maps and charts as could be obtained. The sixth column was fol- 
lowed by the etymology and remarks. The etymology was a simple 
affair ; for either in Iceland, Shetland, or the Orkneys nearly every name 
of Norse origin in the Lewis, identical or cognate, is to be found. It is 
not proposed to print this comparative table, for the following pages con- 
tain most of the results; but a copy will be deposited in the library of 
the Society for the benefit of those who may follow up this branch of 
history, which if continued to Skye, Mull, and Islay, would be equally 
interesting and important. 

As large claims will be herewith made for Norse influence and language, 
it will be well to dispose of some at once that are altogether wrong. 

Lewis—of which the correct modern form would be Lewas—is written 
in the Sagas ¢ Liodhus, til Liodhusa, im Ljodhus, of which the nominative 
is Ljodhisir ; it has been supposed that Lewis is another form of this word, 
and that it might mean the “ Sownding-house” (Loud-house). This 
strange notion has arisen from a wrong division of the syllables, for if 
written Ziodh-us it very well represents its real Celtic name, Leoghas. 
The etymology will be noticed farther on. 

Skye, the Skid of the Sagas, has nothing to do with ‘“‘a piece of board,” 
a skid, but perfectly expresses its Celtic name, Scith, a name which may 
be traced to the second century, and means the “ Wing.” It may be 
confidently inferred that the consonants gh in Leoghas and th in Scith 
were pronounced in the ninth and tenth centuries, by their presence in 
the Norse forms. 

Uist is not the ‘ West’ island, or the Northmen would have called it 
Vestr-ey, and it would now have been known as Westray. In seeking 
for the etymology of this, it was noticed that the names of the larger 
islands, such as Mull, Egg, Rum, Skye, Lewis, were descriptive of some 
peculiar topographical feature in each ; and that which we now call three 
islands, viz., South Uist, Benbecula, and North Uist, were considered by 
Dean Munro to be but one—Uist. They are in fact three islands from 
half-flood till half-ebb, and for the next six hours are but one, heing 
then connected by broad sands over which is the common road, in 
modern Gaelic, faoghaid =ford, strand: it was assumed that the name 
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disguisedly described this circumstance. All the forms of the name were 
collected, but no hint could be got of its composition from them. 
Cognate forms were looked for; a Pictish prince turned up of the name of 
Uist, and an island in North Holland was found, named Jwist; this was 
no progress. Words were then sought for having the termination st, and 
when so doing it was recognised that the ¢ alone might represent the 
nom. plural of O’Donovan’s fourth declension of Gaelic nouns. On this 
theory there was only Uis to account for, and it was taken for granted 
that the initial vowel-sound was J=island, I had got thus far, when on 
again going carefully over Joyce’s “ Irish Names of Places,” I came upon 
“The word fearsad is applied to a sand-bank formed near the mouth of 
a river, by the opposing currents of tide and stream, which at low water 
often formed a firm, and comparatively safe passage across” (p. 348). 
This so completely describes the state of matters in Uist that the pro- 
blem was considered solved. Then, as with every student of Irish 
Antiquities, Reeves! was referred to, and the result is that Uist stands 
for I-fheirste = Crossings-island, Fords-island (where the fh is silent) ; from 
fearsat =a crossing, ford. There might be some difficulty in accepting 
this solution, but fortunately there is an analogical case in ‘ Belfast,’ from 
which the 7 has been dropt to form the modern name, for it was originally 
Beulfeirste = Mouth-crossing. It must be observed that I have aspirated 
the f, to arrive at Lezste, for which, although I have not as yet found an 
example, O’Donovan’s rule may be pleaded, that “In all compound words, 
whether the first part be an adjective or a substantive, the initial of the 
second is aspirated, if of the aspirable class” (p. 56, Irish Gram.); but 
that the rule is most capriciously followed or neglected, can be proved 
abundantly from Joyce. 
Rum has nothing to do with the commodity from Jamaica, nor with 
the Gaelic word r&wm=roomines, but is simply the aspirated form of 
Druim,? and it must have been originally J-dhruim = Ridge-island, 
Ridgey-island. To any one who doubts this I can only say, Look at the 
island. In an atrocious map of the 16th century I find Dricm ( Drum?) 
written against the Isle of Man. 
"Reeve’s Ecce. Antqs., pp. 7, 183. 


* Druim. As in Lorum, for Leamh-dhruim; Aughrim, for Each-dhrutm; Gardrim, 
for Gearrdhruim,; Sheetrim, for Sith-dhruim.—Joyce. 
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Mull has no connection with Mvili=a jutting crag; but 7 Myl of the 
Saga repeats exactly the Celtic Maol, in this place meaning “ Bare,’— 
a name (Maleos) as old at least as the second century. Moel, in Wales, 
signifies a towering hill on which no wood grows.—Richard’s Dict. 

The names of these large islands have been explained from Gaelic, 
but itis by no means to be inferred that they are Gaelic names in the 
sense that they were attributed to the islands by the Scottic (= Hibernian) 
Gael. Two (Scetis, Maleos), perhaps three (Egga-rhicina, a name appa- 
rently compounded of Egg+ Rachrin) are on record before any known 
invasion of the Hebrides by the Scotti. They were in fact names bestowed 
by the Northern Britons who are first known as independent tribes, but 
by the sixth century were consolidated, at least in degree, into the Pictish 
kingdom, As the Northmen, when adopting the names of the larger 
islands into thelr own language, expressed the sound of letters which are 
elided in Gaelic, but retained in Welsh, the names are allied to the latter; 
but the readiness with which the names can be Englished from the Gaelic, 
and the evidence of the Welsh themselves in calling the Northern Britons, 
“‘ Painted Gael” (Gwydyl Fichti), supports Mr Skene’s conclusion, that 
the language of the Picts, while having many forms peculiar to itself—as 
is proved by the topography of the east of Scotland—and some which 
were common to Britain as a whole, was yet very closely allied to Gaelic. 

It may be repeated here that, in the Hebrides, the larger islands, such 
as the Northmen would call Jands, or countries, retain their pre-Norse 
names ; even the Orkneys is pre-Norse, and although Shetland is Norse, 
the names of Unst, Yell, and Fetlar cannot be satisfactorily explained by 
Icelandic, and therefore may be Pictish. 

The names of places in old Norse or Icelandic are always significant and 
descriptive, and are usually compound nouns, composed of a local sub- 
stantive term with an attributive prefixed. ‘The attributive is either an 
adjective, or a common or proper noun in the genitive case. Rarely a 
substantive term is used emphatically and without any adjective, as Nes, 
Féll; in which case the definite article would be either expressed or 
understood in English ; the Ness, the Fell. 

(In only one case have I observed any exception to the above general 
rule; it is when Quoy = Kvi=a small enclosure, is the stem; the attri- 
butive may then be suffixed instead of prefixed ; thus, in the Orkneys 
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we find such names as Quoyschorsetter, Quoysmiddie, Quoybanks, Quoy 
Ronald, instead of Schorsetterquoy, Smiddiequoy, Banksquoy, Ronald’s- 
quoy.) } 

In Gaelic local names, on the contrary, the general rule is that the 
substantive term is followed by its attribute, and this affords a ready 
means of descriminating Gaelic from Norse names; abundant examples 
will be given farther on. 

There are a few exceptions to this rule; principally with the adjectives ; 
such as Dubhsgeir = Black-skerry ; Morbheinn =Great-hill; Ardeilean = 
High-island, 

There are also a few topographical terms which are identical or closely 
related in Icelandic and Gaelic ; such are Ard and eré, gardr and garradh, 
bagh and vagr, bud and both, &c.; when these occur the form of the 
name must determine to which language it belongs. 

We will now proceed to notice the Scandinavian names in Lewis with 
Harris: they might be called Icelandic, for the name-system has a nearer 
relation to that of Iceland than either that of the Orkneys or Shetland; 
but as it is quite possible that Grimr, Skeggi, Bjorn, Orn, &c., had given 
their names to farms and islands in Lewis before Iceland was colonised, 
old Norse or Scandinavian is more strictly correct. 


ScanDINAVIAN Names oF Farms orn TowNLanDs IN Lewis, WITH 
Harris. 


A’, Cl.i—a river. A’, which forms the stem of so many place-names 
in Iceland, is rare in Lewis. 

Laxa, Iceland, and Laxa, Shetland, are synonymous with Laxay, Lochs, 
Lewis; for Lax-¢ =Salmon-river ; from Zaz., Cl_—a salmon. For other 
salmon rivers, see Dalr. Few of the small rivers in Lewis have distine- 
tive names, but the Creed seems to be an exception, and tells of its 
odoriferous plants and flowers; for krydd=spice; krydd—jurt, spice- 
herbs. 

A'ss, Cl.—a rocky ridge. A strange corruption has befallen this word 
in Shetland, where Vind-dss has become ‘‘ Wind-house.” 

There are two places called Valtos in Lewis, and a third in Skye, where 


1 Cleasby’s Icelandic Dictionary. 
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there is no dss, 2.¢., oyce, river-mouth ; there is also Garry Valtos in South 
Uist. In the Orkneys I take Waldbrek, Waldgarth, and South Wald to 
be cognate words. On this assumption the original form of Valtos would 
be Vold-dss, meaning Field-ridge, where Vold is an old form of Voll. 
(See preskjoldr, Cleasby’s Dict.) In support of this view, the Lawman in 
Shetland, in 1307, dates from Tingvold=‘pingvillr. Perhaps Valdards 
in Iceland is the same as our Valtos. 

Bekkr, Cl.—a rivulet, brook. This rare word in Norse topography 
appears to occur only in Die-bek (of which the Gaelic form is Ceann- 
dhibig), in Harris ; Dubec, in Skye, is no doubt the same name. I do not 
know the meaning of the prefix, except that it certainly is not Dubh, 
Gael. = black. 

Bakki, Cl.—a bank. It was hardly to have been expected that this 
word should have been retained so near its original form as in “ Back,” 
Stornoway ; Habac = High-bank (Gaelic form, Zabdc), Bernera, Lewis ; 
Bakka Taransay (=Taransay Banks), Harris; and Backd, Barra. 

Baccaskail occurs in the Orkneys ; Backa and Bacca, in Shetland ; while 
Bakki is the name of thirty farms in Iceland, 

Bol-stadr, Cl_—a homestead. This word is widely diffused over the 
northern and western islands. In Landndmabdk it only occurs twice, 
and it forms no compounds except with Breid = broad, which is repeated 
eight times (Brewdabdlstadr). 

In the Shetland Directory there are (2) Busta, (4) Bousta, but in com- 
bination it is written (27) —bister, and but once —buster. In the 
Scottish dialect 2 has frequently the sound of w. 

The Orkney Rental of 1595 contains (44) —bustar and (3) —buster; 
only a few of which are named after men. 

In the Lewis Rental, “ Bvlstadr” occurs as Bosta in Bernera, Uig ; and 
when used as a generic term it is shortened to —bost. Many of these 
names are easily interpreted ; thus, Melbost—there aro two of them—is for 
Mel-bélstadr = Links-farm ; Leurbost = Leir-bdlstadr = Mud or Clay farm ; 
Crossbost = Kross-bdlstadr = Cross-farm ; Calbost is shortened in the same 
way as in the Orkneys and Shetland (Caldale, Calback) from Caldbost = 
Kald-bélstadr = Cold-farm. Garbost, as written by Martin, would be pro- 
nounced Garrabost by the Gael, and was originally Gleira-bdlstadr = Geirr’s- 


ae 
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farm, where Geirr is a proper name. The Orkneys have Garraquoy ; 
Shetland, Garragarth or Gerragarth ; and Iceland, Getrabdlstadir. 

At Shawbost, on the west of Lewis—variously written Sheabost, Sha- 
bost—is a lake, into which the sea sometimes flows; this is the Sjar. 
Loch Seaforth gets its name from the pent-up salt lake, Saer, which forms 
its head ; hence Sw-fjordr = Seafirth, Seaforth ; and the oyce at Kirkwall 
is called the “ Little Sea;” Shawbost, then, is Sjdé-bolstadr = Sea-lake- 
farm. 

There are two Habosts in Lewis ; neither of them are upon high ground; 
the adjective, theretore, is the same as in so many places called Holland = 
Hallandi = Hall-lendi in the Orkneys, and the still more common Houl- 
land, in Shetland. Habost has been Hadl-bdlstadr ; from Hallr =a slope, 
declivity. ; 

Swanibost is the same as Swanbustar, in the Orkneys; and is cognate 
with Swynasetter in Shetland, and Sveinseyri and Sveinavatn in Iceland. 
Swanibost stands for Sveina-bolstadr = Svein’s-farm ; from Sveinn, a proper 
name. 7 

Shelibost (the Gaelic form of which is Seilabost), in Harris, is identical 
with Skelbustar in the Orkneys, and cognate with Skeljavik in Iceland ;— 
and its Icelandic form is Skeljar-bdlstadr =Shelly-farm ; from Skel=a 
shell. 

Besides Nis-abost in Harris, there is another in Skye; and Nesbustar, 
in the Orkneys; all of which represent Ves-bdlstadr = Ness-farm ; from 
Nes = ness. 

Horgibost, Harris, must be written in Gaelic Zorgabost; in the Ork- 
neys it appears as Howbister ; and cognate names in Shetland are Houby, 
Huxter, Hogsetter. In this case, as in several others, the name has suf- 
fered less change among the Gael than in the northern islands, On this 
farm is a fine cromlech, figured in the “ Crania Britannica ;’ hence its 
name Hauga-bélstadr = How-farm ; from Haugr = how, cairn, sepuichral 
mound, ) 

Borg, Cl.—1, a small dome-shaped hall; 2, a wall, fortification, castle. 

In Iceland ten different places are called Borg ; but ‘it may be ques- 
tioned whether those names are derived simply from the hill on which 
they stand (berg, bjarg), or whether such hills took their name from old 
fortifications built upon them ; the latter is more likely, but no informa- 
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tion is on record, and at present ‘borg’ only conveys the notion of a 
hill.” 

In Shetland, Borg is still represented by “ Burgh” in two places, but 
the influence of Scottish speech has changed it to ‘ Brough’ in eleven 
others: in the Orkneys, also, “ Brough” prevails. In the Hebrides, when 
written in English, it is ‘‘ Borve;” in Harris (twice); in Barra, and in 
Skye. 

Borve, in Barvas, Lewis, appears as Borg, Bora (error for Borva), Barove ; 
and the Gaelic form is Borg (in pronunciation the r is duplicated, 
Bor-rgh) ; hence arises the English form, Borve. The name is, archeologi- 
cally, of great importance ; for in Shetland, the Orkneys, and the Hebrides 
it almost always indicates the location of a pre-Norse Pictish tower; but 
there are a few exceptions, at anyrate, in the Orkneys, viz., Burrow Head, 
Stronza; Burwick, Sandwick ; and the Brough of Birsa. 

So completely is the original meaning of the word forgotten in the 
Hebrides that it is usual to put Dun=castle before it; thus Dun Borgh 
grammatically Dun Bhuirgh) = Castle-castle. 

And here I must contest with my learned friend and mentor, Professor 
Munch. He states “ that it [Shetland] has had no fixed settlers upon it 
before the arrival of the Northmen.”—(P. 90, Mem. Soc. Nor, Antgs., 
1850-1860.) He has here for a moment forgotten the Borgir or Pictish 
towers which have never been claimed as Scandinavian, and are conse- 
quently pre-Norse. But my more immediate business is with a long 
paragraph on pp. 103, 104 of the same volume, to this effect:—Burra, in 
Shetland, following the analogy of the Orkneys, should be Borgarey, but 
it is almost certain that in ancient times it was called Barrey; this theory 
depending on the statement that a part of King Hacon’s fleet, coming 
from Norway, passed south of Shetland, sailed vest fyrir Barreyjarfjordr, 
and saw no land till they made Sule Skerry, west of the Orkneys. Bar- 
reyjarfjordr was, therefore, the Bay of Scalloway, and the present Burra 
was Barrey. To all this it is answered, that a ship leaving Norway and 
seeing no land until she arrived at Sule Skerry must have passed between 
Shetland and Fair Isle, which part of the sea may very well have been 
called Fripareyjarfjordr or Fridareyjarfjordr, t.e., Fair Island Firth, and 
that Barreyjarfjorér is certainly a miscopy of either of these names; so 
that the ship would not enter, or be near, the Bay of Scalloway. Besides, 

VOL. XI. PART II. 24H 
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I myself have been on the site of the Picts castle, of which the stones 
were carried away to build the pier of Scalloway. Burra, in Shetland, 
like Burra, in the Orkneys, is Borgarey = Castle-isle. 

It follows that A’/fdis, Kondlsdottir, of Barrey (Barreysku) did not 
come from Shetland; and we are at liberty to suppose that she was a 
native of Barra, Hebrides. We are told in Grettis Saga (Danish transla- 
tion) that the father of Alfdis, the Barra girl, was Konéll; her grand- 
father, Steinmodr ; her great-grandfather, Olver Barnakarl (z.¢., Olver the 
child’s-man) ; he obtained this honourable title because he objected to 
join in the viking sport of throwing the children of their victims up into 
the air and catching them on the points of their spears. 

There is no farther mentjon of Konall; it may be hoped he met an 
early death ; Alfdis would then come into the family of Ofeigr Gretter, 
her uncle, who had fled, with all his family and servants, from Harold 
Fairhair, to the Barra isles. It may be gathered that these islands formed 
the stronghold of a clan of vikings, and a cousin of Alfdis, Aldis by name, 
was there married to a wooden-legged viking. Ultimately, we are told 
they all went to Iceland; but the topographical names prove that either 
some remained behind or that other vikings supplied their places—pro- 
bably both. Alfdis, the Barra girl, was married in Iceland to a grandson 
of Olaf the White, king of Dublin. 

Bragor, Barvas, Lewis.—This word does not occur in “ Cleasby,” per- 
haps from the misfortune of neither author nor editor being nautical men. 
Braga is applied to reefs on which the sea breaks with extra violence, and 
Bragor is named from the shoal water lying seaward of it. Mackenzie’s 
chart has ‘ Bragd’ for a reef off Skegersta, Lewis; and if this is not— 
but I fear it is —a clerical error for Braga, it would show how well the 
Old Norse forms have been retained in Lewis. For the word is probably 
Bragd-arr, and formed from Bragd, the ‘fundamental notion of which 
is that of a swdden motion.’ In the Orkneys are two reefs called Braga,” 
and Break-ness is Bragir-nes. 

Bri, Cl._—a bridge. This word is represented by Srv, in Iceland; 
Brow, Brugarth, in Shetland; and Brogar, in the Orkneys. Brue, in 
Lewis, is at the outlet of Loch Barvas, 

Beer, ber, byr, Cl.—1, a town, village; 2, a farm, landed estate. The 
only certain ‘by’ in Lewis island is Eoropie, which has caused the 
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ridiculous appearance of ‘‘ Europa Point” on some maps, and explained 
as meaning the extremity of Europe. Eoropie is simply Lyrar-ber, ve., 
Beach-village ; from Hyrr=a beach. In Shetland we would say, ‘“‘ The 
boat is at the ayre ;” that is, on the beach as distinguished from rocks, 
There are at least four islands in the Outer Hebrides and two in Skye 
bearing the name Oransay, Ornsay. In every case that I know of they 
are connected at low water by a reef to another island. The real name 
is Hyrars-ey; the Hyrr being the connecting reef or bank. 

Dalr, Cl_—a dale. Deel, Cl.—a little dale. There are over 130 names 
compounded with dalr in the Landnamabok, and the ‘ dales’ are pro- 
portionally numerous in the Orkneys and Shetland. They are scarcely 
so frequent as farm names in Lewis. Swordale occurs twice in Lewis, 
and the map of Skye has three dales of that name. The V¢ Jardarbdk 
has Svardbeelt. Swordale is for Svardardalr = Sward-dale ; from Svordr, 
Cl.—sward, green turf. Swordale, in Lochs, contains a coppice of willows 
and birches, which are the last living trees of the native forest, of which 
the name is commemorated in the adjacent ‘ Birken Isles.’ Laxdale 
indicates the presence of a salmon river, There are no salmon caught in 
the Orkneys, nor is Zaz contained in their name-system, Neither are 
there salmon in Shetland, yet there are Laxfirths and Laxa, so that either 
the salmon have deserted the country or the Northmen have given the 
name of Lax to the fine sea-trout. Laxdale, in Lewis, and Lacasdle, in 
Harris, are synonymous with Laxdr-dalr, in Iceland = Salmon-river-dale ; 
from Zax, Cl_—a salmon. LEoradale is written for Hyrar-dalr = Beach- . 
dale ; from Hyrr=a beach. Rodel, spelled also Rodle and Roudill in the 
same Rental, is cognate with Roeness, Shetland, and Raw anes, Iceland, 
and must have been Raudi-dalr = Red-dale ; from rawir=red. Raniga- 
dale, a wretched place on the shore of Loch Seaforth, is probably Ranmn- 
vergar-dalr ; from Rannveig, a proper name. On the west side of Lewis 
there are ,Dale-beg = Little Dale, and Dalemore = Great Dale; and also 
North and South Dale. All these are sharp, little valleys, and their 
original has been Del =a little dale, 

Eid’, Cl.—an isthmus, neck of land. In 1576, Aid, in Shetland, had 
become Ayth, now Aith; but a much greater change took place with 
Hid's-vik, which in 1576 was Aythiswick, but now Ea-swick and E-swick,. 
. Lid, in the Orkneys, is often very corrupt; it remains almost intact: in 
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Aith, Aithstown ; less conspicuous in Ai-sdale; but Haugs-eid has be- 
come Hoxa; Hid-ey=Eday ; and Skalp-eid, Scapa. 

Eid has many strange forms in the Hebrides; Ie, Ey, Y, Ay, Eie, 
Huy, Ui, Vye, Uiy, Uie, Eye ; written in Gaelic it is Uidh (pron. Oo-ee.) 

Uiy, Eiy, in Taransay, is simply #0 =isthmus. Brana-huie, Storno- 
way, is better written in the Gaelic form Braigh’ na h’Uidhe ; where 
Uidhe represents Hid, Aith, isthmus. Brazighe is Gaelic for ‘ upper part, 
upper end;’ and Braigh’ na h’Uidhe means the farm at ‘the upper 
(nearer) end of the isthmus.’ Uie-head occurs again at Vattersay, Barra. 

Endi, Cl.—the end. Mossend, Stornoway, as it stands is modern 
English, but it is likely to have been derived from JMos-endi = Mossend ; 
from Mosi, Cl.—a moorland, moss. 

Tobson: any Scandinavian name beginning with H must, when used 
as a Gaelic word, have an initial T, and the h deleted, to put it in the 
nominative case; thus Tobson is a Gaelic form of Héps-endi =the end of 
the hope or tidal lake. 

Ey, Cl.—an island. Hy, in some form (a, ay ; in Gaelic, aibh), is the 
termination of the name of nearly every island in the Hebrides that is 
smaller than a /and or larger than a holm. Those only will be noticed 
here that are named in the Rentals. 

There are three islands, in the Outer Hebrides, called Bernera, for 
Bjarnar-ey = Bjorn’s-isle; from Bjorn, a proper name. It is to be 
noticed, the names of these islands are pronounced by the people, not as 
they are written in English, but in their Norse forms: ¢g., Be-ornar-ay 
(vide ‘ Princess of Thule.’) Besides Scalpa, in Harris, there is another in 
Skye, and both have snug little harbours ; there is also Scapa = Skdlp-eid, 
in the Orkneys. Scalpa is for Skdalp-ey=Ship’s-isle, from Skdlpr=a 
kind of boat or ship,—shallop. There are two Shellays, one belonging 
to Harris, the other to North Uist. Shellay is the Gaelic pronunciation 
of Sellay, and this is for Sel-ey =Seal’s-isle, from Sel=a seal. Engsay 
is a remarkably fertile island, and well deserves the name of Hngis-ey = 
Meadow (Grassy)-isle ; from Hngi=a meadow. Scarp is again repeated 
in Barra as Scarpamutt. Scarp, more properly Scarpay, is for Skarp-ey 
=Scarped or Cliffy-isle ; from Scarpr=scarped. Hermitray is indeter- 
minate. 

Taransay =St Taran’s-island. The ruins of his church are still trace- 
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able, and a stone cross from it is in the Museum. A curious legend is 
related by Martin (West. Isles, p. 48); but I suspect he has inverted the 
names, and written ‘ Tarran’ for ‘ Che’ (in later copies, ‘ Keith’); and the 
contrary. There is a St Torannan, abbot of Bangor, commemorated on 
the 12th June. 

There are four islands having the name of Pab-ay, in the Outer 
Hebrides ; another in Skye; two (Papa) in the Orkneys ; three (Papa) in 
Shetland ; and one (Papey) in Iceland. The name is very interesting ; 
for it indicates that Culdees = Céli-dé = Servi-Dei, were located there 
before the devastation by the Northmen. Pabay, Pabbay, for Pap-ey = 
Priest’s-isle; from Papi =a priest. 

Fijérdr, Cl,—a firth, bay. This word, fj6rd7, takes many forms in the 
Hebrides,— such as ‘port, fort, forth, furt;) and by aspiration becomes, in 
Gaelic orthography, fhurt,; hence written phonetically ‘ ort, ord, irt, urd,’ 
&c. In the Orkneys and Shetland it is ‘ firth.’ 

Resort on the west, and Erisort on the east side, divide the mountain- 
ous from the lower (though anything but level) part of Lewis: I believe 
them to be the same word. On looking into the history of the word, it 
is found written ‘ Eriford, Erisport, Iffurt (error for Isfurt), Herrish,— 
arisford,’ with the Gaelic Loch prefixed. These words plainly represent 
Herries-firth. 

Harris, sometimes most improperly called the ‘Isle of Harris,’ is the 
southernmost parish of the island, not the district, of Lewis, The name 
again appears in Rum as Harris, and near Dumfries as Herries; it occurs 
as Harray, or Harra,in the Orkneys; and cognate names are Harrastadir 
and Harastadir, in Iceland ; also Tahey (a pseudo-Gaelic form of Hé-ey) 
in the Sound of Harris, which is identical with Hoy (Hd-ey = High- 
island), in both the Orkneys and Shetland. The root of all these words 
is Hdér=high; of which the comparative is heri, herri=higher. The 
derived noun is hed =a height, of which the nom. plural is hedir= 
heights. From Aedir the d was dropped, and by metathesis the word 
became he-ri;-in this way Haray, Harray, Herre, Here, Herrie was 
formed, and Rorie Mor, the “laird himsel” writing from “ Marvak, the 
xxij. of September, anno 1596,” signs himself ‘‘ Rodoricus Macloid 
of the Herrie” (p. 336, vol. ii. Spot. Mis.) By the influence of modern 
speech an s has been added to form a plural (he-ri-s), represented by 
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Herrish, Hereis, Harries, Harris= Heights; of which the modern Gaelic 
form is Na h’Harradh, which, translated, is Na h-Arduibh =the Heights. 
In Irish Gaelic the name is written, ‘ Na h-Ara.’ 

Harris, in Rum, is derived in the same way. 

Feil, Cl.—a fell, a wild hill, Fell, influenced by Gaelic speech to bhal, 
val, is the most common name for a hill in the Outer Hebrides; but often 
the sense is duplicated by the addition of Beinn, Gaelic—hill. It seems 
at first unaccountable that the lakes and hills in the uninhabited parts of 
these islands should have retained their Scandinavian names to this day. 
But in fact the whole country was divided for pasture among the town- 
lands of the coast ; and about mid-summer nearly all‘the people removed, 
with their herds, to the moors; so that the most desolate -spots were 
yearly inhabited and depastured; and it is from this cause that so many 
of the place-names have been remembered. 

Copeval, in Harris, is for Kvipu-fell = Bowl-(shaped)-fell; from Kwpadr 
= bowl-shaped, convex. 

Gardr, Cl.—a yard, an enclosed space; a fence of any kind. Gerd%, Cl. 
—a hedged or fenced field. In the “ Complayntes” of Shetland, 1576, 
gardr becomes ‘ garth,’ or ‘gar; seldom ‘ Goird, Gord,—gorde. In the 
‘Old Rental’ of the Orkneys (1503), gardr is represented by ‘ garth,’ 
which, in 1595, has generally become ‘ gair,’ and is now commonly ‘ ger’ 
or ‘ gar.’ 

In the Hebrides, gard7 is complicated by the Gaelic gérradh, which 
has the same meaning ; it is therefore not always easy to decide to which 
language names with this termination belong. When Garry is prefixed the 
name is Gaelic. Names of farms which appear to be Scandinavian, 
are—Croigarry, for Kraer-gardr = Kros’-girth ; from Ard, Cl—a pen ; 
here the place which at first was only a sheep-fold, has become settled ; 
Asmigarry, for Asmundar-gardr =Osmund’s girth, or farm: there is 
another Oshmigarry, in Skye. The mutations to which this proper name 
is subject is shown by the Orcadian ‘Asmundar-vdgr,’ which passes, in 
1503, to ‘Osmundwall,’ and at last appears as ‘ Osnawall.’ Tims-garry 
may be Zuma-gardy; where Zumi=Thomas, Rusigarry, Rushigarry, 
in Bernera, Harris, has been Hris-gardr = Bush-girth ; from Hris, Cl.— 
shrubs, brushwood. 

The Gaelic names in ‘ Garry’ will be noticed further on. 
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' Gnipa, Cl_—a peak. This word occurs, in the Orkneys, in Gat-neap ; 

Neep, in Shetland ; Niépa, in Iceland. . In this case the Scandinavian 
form is better preserved in Lewis than in the northern islands, as it is 
written and pronounced .Kneep; but its Gaelic form, Crip, is rather 
confounding. 

Gisl, Cl._—1. a hostage ; 2. a king’s officer, bailiff; 3. a proper name. 
The name has not -been found in the Orkneys nor Shetland ; but there 
are at least five cognate appellatives (Gislakot, Gislabeer, Gislavitn, &c.) 
in Iceland. Gisla, Uig, Lewis, is formed from Gés/, a proper name; and 
the generic term may be é =a river, or hlé=a shelter, or hléd =a slope. 

Gras, Cl.—grass; pl. gris. We find Gresmark, Grashdl, in Iceland ; 
Grassfield, Girsigarth, in Shetland ; Grassholm, Girsa, in the Orkneys ; 
and Grasabhaig, a Gaelic form of Grasa-vik = Grasswick, in Uig, Lewis. 
The name of Gress, Stornoway, stands for Gris = pastures; and a hint 
for the reason of the name may be found in Maculloch, who says, “ A 
body of limestone occurs at Gres” (p. 194, vol. i. Western Isles). 

Grof, Cl._—a pit. There are Grdf and Grajirgil, in Iceland; Graven, 
Graveland, Kolgrave, in Shetland; and Grawine, in the Orkneys. In the 
Hebrides there is Graffnose, in South Uist ; Grafirdale—erroneously spelt 
Cravodale—in Harris; and Gravir, in Lochs, Lewis; for Grafir = pits, 
ravines. | 

Heimr, Cl.—abode, a village. This word is rare in Lewis, but it 
appears to occur in Borsam, Harris; and the ancient form may have been 
Borrs-heimr or Bas-heimr, 

Holl, Cl.—a hill, hillock. This term, although not common, appears to 
occur in Arnol, Barvas; for Arnar-hdll= Orn’s-hill, where Orn, gen. 
Arnar, is a proper name; and in Lionel, Barvas, for Lin-hdll = Flay-hill. 

Kjos, Cl._—a deep, hollow place. There are several places named Kjés, 
in Iceland; and Keotha, in Shetland, may be the same word; but it is 
surprising to find, in Keose, Lochs, Lewis, the name so well preserved. 
It occurs again on the east side of Loch Seaforth. 

Klettr, Cl.—a rock, cliff. In the Orkneys, a precipitous, detached 
holm is called a Clett; while, in Lewis, clet is applied to any rough, 
broken-faced hill. It is one of the most common names for a hill in 
Lewis. Inaclete is probably cognate with Ingyebuster, Orkneys ; Ingas- 
ten, Shetland; and Hinganes, Engamyrr, Iceland; for Engja-klettr = 
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Clet of the meadow. Enaclete, also, for Hngja-klettr. Hacklete is 
certainly Hdr-klettr = High-clet. Breaclet is paralleled by Braebost, 
Skye; Breaquoy, Orkneys; Breidarhlid, &c., Iceland; and stands for 
Breid ar-kletty = Broad-clet, Diraclet, Harris, is cognate with Jura; with 
Duirness, Skye ; Deerness, Orkneys. There are no Dyr commemorated 
in Shetland; for Dyra-klettr = Deer’s-clet ; from Dgr=an animal, deer. 
Breas-clet may be Bre:dur-ds-klettr = Broad-ridge-clet. 

Kolir, Cl.—a top, summit. ollr, in Iceland, is represented by Coal, 
in Shetland, and perhaps by Colsetter, Orkneys. Coll, in Lewis; other- 
wise Koll, Kolle, for Kollr. 

Kross, Cl,—a cross, There are ten places with this name, X7oss, 
in Iceland; and three (Corse, Cross, Crose) in the Orkneys; and in 
Shetland it appears in various forms in combination. Besides Cross, in 
Barvas, there is Crossbost, in Lochs, Lewis. 

Muli, Cl.—a jutting crag, This word, as Mull, Moul, is in common 
use in the northern islands, and is not unfrequent in Lewis; but it does 
not enter into the name of a farm, except in Clashmeil, Harris, which 
may be Klas-nuili; and cognate with Klasbardi, Iceland. Joyce is wrong 
(p. 383) in deriving Mudl, in the Mull of Galloway and Mull of Kentire, 
from Mael, Gael.—a bare promontory; it is from Ml, Cleasby,—a 
high, bold headland, not implying ‘ bareness.’ Other Mulls are the Mull 
of Deerness and Mull of Papa Westray, in the Orkneys; Blue-mull, in 
Unst, Shetland; Mulin (thrice), Faeroes; Eyvindarmuli, Muli (seven 
times repeated), Iceland. 

Wes, Cl_—a ness. Ness is a very comprehensive topographical term, 
including not only the high chalk cliffs of Cape Grinez, but also the low 
shingle beach of Dungeness. It is usually written nis in Gaelic, and 
pronounced ‘nish.’ Sometimes ‘ Ness’ becomes the name, not only of 
the ‘ness’ proper, but of a large district. The Northmen invariably 
called the modern county of Caithness Nes, and the northern district of 
the Lewis is known by the same name, Ness. There are ten farms called 
Ves, in Iceland, and ‘ Ness’ occurs both in the Orkneys and Shetland. 
In the Lewis Rental the entry is ‘ Fivepenny Ness; Johnston’s Map 
gives ‘ Fivepenny’ alone; and the Ordnance Map translates the latter 
into Gaelic, ‘ Cuig Peghinnean’ = Five pennies. 

Aignish is called by the all observant Martin, ‘Egginess;’ and he 
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remarks, “The shore of Hyginess abounds with little, smooth stones, 
prettily variegated with all sorts of colours. They are of a round form, 
which is probably occasioned by the tossing of the sea, which in those 
parts is very violent” (p. 10, West. Isles). The ness is probably named 
from these egg-shaped pebbles: thus, Aignish for Egqja-nes = Eigg’s-ness ; 
from Egg, Cl.—an egg. 

Steinish is represented by Stein-nes, in Iceland; Stennis, Orkneys, and 
Stenness, in Shetland. The decay of the great conglomerate has, around 
Stornoway, left great) quantities of smooth, water-worn boulders and 
pebbles; hence Steinish for Stein-nes; from steinn =a stone. 

Arinish, better written Arnish, has its counterpart in Skye (Arnish) ; 
as also Arnisort (where —ort=/jord7) ; and it occurs again in Iceland, 
as Arnarnes, Arnanes; from Orn, a proper name = Eagle, the feminine of 
which is Arna. 

Raernish is repeated again in South Uist, as Rarnish, and again in 
Skye, where we have also Raasay. Although there is no record of the 
roe-deer in Lewis, this name tells us that they were once there. Raernish, 
otherwise Ranish, is close to the Birken Isles, and ‘roe’ are included in 
a contract for protecting the game, in 1628 (p. 190, De Reb. Alb.) For 
Rdar-nes = Roe-deers-ness ; from Rd =a roe. 

We find the meaning of Breinish by comparing it with the oft-repeated 
Brabuster, in the Orkneys; and Brebuster, in Shetland, which are con- 
tractions of Breidarbdlstadr = Broad-farm, of which there are ten in 
Iceland. LBreinish, then, is for Breidar-nes = Broadness. 

Carnish, Uig, appears again at Carnish, Carinish, North Uist; and as 
Carness, in the Orkneys. It seems te be cognate with Kjar-d and 
Kjors-eyri, in Iceland ; if so, Carnish stands for Ajarr-nes = Bushy-ness ; 
from Ajarr=copeswood, brushwood, MHaldorsen has Kiorr=palus ; 
gen. kiarrar, terra saltuosa, aquatica ; this describes both the Carnesses ; 
but the word, in this sense, is not in ‘ Cleasby.’ 

Callernish is an interesting name and place; it may have been Kjalar- 
nes; from Kjdlr=a keel, a keel-shaped ridge. But the fine Celtic 
megalithic cross-circle and avenue which stand upon the top of it suggest 
that the Northmen may have given to the point one of the names of 
Odin, Kjalarr ; hence Kjalar-nes. 

Quidinish seems to be cognate with Quidamuir and Quiderens, in Shet- 
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land; and is probably an abreviation of Kviganda-nes = Quey’s-ness ; 
from biiriyiidathe =a young cow or bullock. 

Manish is repeated in Skye; and in the ected form of Vanish, 
Varnish (in Gaelic Mhanis), it occurs at Stornoway, Benbecula, and 
South Uist. In Iceland Man, Mdna is a common prefix (Mdna-vik, 
Médn-G), where Méni is a proper name. 

An intimate acquaintance with Stockinish enables me to give its ety- 
mology ; it is Stokki-nes = Stokk-ness ; from a chasm (Stokkr) navigable 
at high water, which separates the island from the main. Stokkr, Cl— 
the narrow bed of a river between two rocks: compare stok-land, Cl.—an 
isolated rock. 

Mollinginish is in fact two words, Mol Linginish ; where Mol is the 
Gaelic for beach. Linginish = Zyngar-nes = Ling-ness, Heather-ness, from 
Lyng = heather. 

Hushinish, in Harris, occurs as Ru Ushinish (an iteration); i in Lewis, 
and again in South Uist; and cognate names are Housabost, in Skye ; 
Housby, in the Orkneys ; Honky in Shetland. Hisa-nes, in Iceland, is 
identical, meaning ‘ House-ness; from Hvis =a house. 

O’ss, Cl.—the mouth or outlet of a river, oyce. In Barvas the termi- 
nation is, no doubt, dss; 7.e., Barv-dss. The prefix may be an obscure 
form of Bara, Cl.—a wave, billow ; but I do not find any other name like 
it, and therefore do not receive sks usual help from analogy. 

Papi, Cl.—a pope, priest. The Scottie clerici = Celi-dé = Servi Dei, 
must have been bold and hardy seamen; for some of them sailed in the 
month of January, about the end of the eighth century (a.p. 7951?) to 
Iceland, and stayed there till August ;! and when the island was colonised 
by the Northmen, in a.p. 874, they found missals, bells, and crosiers at 
two places on the south-east coast, which, from that circumstance, they 
called Papgli and Papey.2 

One of these clerical sailors informed Dicuil that he had sailed 
(from Shetland most probably) to the Faeroes, in thirty-six hours, in a 
four-oared boat. This, as the distance is about 180 miles, would give 
the moderate rate of five miles per hour. At that time hermits had 
lived there for nearly one hundred years. There is neither Papgli nor 


1 Parthey’s ‘* Dicuili Liber de Mensura Orbis Terrae,” pp. 42, 44. 
* “ Tslendiga Sdgur,” ed. 1848, i. pp. 23, 24. 
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Papey in the Faeroes, but they may be commemorated in Vestman-hafn, 
though the name as it stands only indicates the former presence of the 
Gael. 3 

In Shetland, before the devastation by the Northmen, the Celi-dé were 
established at Papal, Unst; Papal, Yell; and at Papil, Burra; as well as 
on Papa Stour, Papa Little and Papa, in the Bay of Scaloway. 

In the Orkneys they were located at Paplay, South Ronaldsha; Paplay, 
Holm; and Papdale, at Kirkwall; as also at Papa Stronsay and Papa 
Westray. 

In the Hebrides the Celi-dé are commemorated at Payble, North Uist ; 
Papadill (Papa-dalr), Rum; Paible, Harris; and Pyble (= Byble, Bible !) 
Lewis. All these forms are variations of Papgli, which represents Papa- 
byli, Papbyli = Priests-abode ; one labial absorbing the other. Besides 
these, the Serv: Det must have been established on Pabbay, Skye; Pabay, 
Barra; Pabbay, Loch Boisdale, South Uist; Pabay, Harris ; and on Great 
and Little Pabay, Lewis; the original form being Pap-ey = Priests- 
island. _ 

kif, Cl.—a reef in the sea. Reef, as the name of a farm, occurs in 
Lewis, South Uist, and the Orkneys; and as Rif, in Iceland; in every 
case from an adjoining ‘ reef.’ . 

Setr, Cl.—Il. a seat, residence; 2. Mountain pastures, dairy-lands. 
This noun, so common in the names of farms in the northern and western 
islands, I do not find at all among the seven thousand names in the Ice- 
landic Vy Jardarbék. In the Orkneys and Shetland the “ setters,” which 
originally were only summer ‘seats, have become fixed residences and 
cultivated lands. In Lewis, in mid-summer, the home-farms are almost 
deserted,—the men being at the herring-fishing and the women and cattle 
on the moors. (See Pro. 8. A. S. vol. iii. p. 127). 

There are thirteen ‘shadirs’ named in the Lewis Rental; when written 
in Gaelic, Seadair, pron. Shader. There are places of this name in 
Lewis; Bernera, Harris; and in Skye. In the Orkneys we have Seater; 
in Shetland, Setter; in Landnamabék, Setr. 

Some of the differenciated ‘setters’ of Lewis can be readily resolved. 
Grimshader is identical with Grymsetter, in the Orkneys; Greemsetter, in 
Shetland; and cognate with Grimstadir, in Iceland. Grimr is a very 
common Scandinavian proper name, and the learned editor of the “ Ice- 
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landie Dictionary” would fain persuade us that it by no means implies 
an unamiable person. Grimshader, for G'rim-setr = Grinis-setter, seat or 
pasture. Kershader is met with as Cursetter, in the Orkneys; for Ajdr- 
setr = Copse or Brushwood-setter. Besides Quishader, in Lewis, there is 
Quinish, Bernera, Harris; Vallaque, North Uist; and the far-famed 
Cuidhrang, in Skye,—a Gaelic spelling of Quoy-rand = Kvi-rand = Round- 
quoy. In the Orkneys ‘ quoy’ is a subsidiary enclosure to the principal 
farm, and is the only exception I know of to the rule which governs 
Scandinavian names, by being used as a substantive prefix. Sometimes 
a quoy is only a few square yards of land enclosed by a rough stone wall, 
to rear and protect young cabbage plants; this in Shetland would be 
called a ‘cro.’ In Shetland we have ‘ Queys, Quiness, &c., but the 
name is not common; in Iceland, Kvi-bol, Kviar-nes. Quishader for Kvi- 
setr = Fold or Pen-setter; from Avt Cl.—a fold, pen. Earshader has 
cognate representatives in Air, Irland, in the Orkneys; Erebie, Sandsair, 
Ireland, in Shetland; and Eyri, Eyrarhus, in Iceland. LEarshader for 
Hyrar-setr = Beach-setter ; from Hyrv =a gravelly bank, beach. Linshader 
is the embarking place for crossing to Callernish, and may very well be 
Hlein-setr; from Hlein,—a rock projecting like a pier into the sea; but 
it is more probably Ldn-setr = Creek-setter; from Ldn, Cl.—an inlet, sea- 
loch. 

The remaining setters,—Limeshader, Sheshader, Shulishader (there is 
another Shulishader at Portree, Skye), Gurshader, Carishader, Geshader, 
Ungshader,—lI prefer leaving unexplained. There is nothing, that 1 know 
of, distinctive in their topography, and the prefixes admit of a great 
variety of interpretation. 

Sker, Cl.—a skerry, an isolated rock in the sea. This word, in many 
forms, is common all round Britain, and is adopted into the Gaelic as 
Sgeir. The only instance met with of ‘skerry’ entering into the name 
of afarm is in Vatisker, Lewis, which is named from the adjoining Vdda- 
sker = Dangerous skerry ; from Vdd%, Cl.—a danger, peril. 

Stadr, Cl_—a ‘stead,’ place, abode: in English it oceurs in ‘ home- 
stead,’ ‘steading; and, in Iceland, ‘ stadv,’ ‘ stadir, forms the termi- 
nation of sixty-one local names (Landnamabdék). In local topography, 
in the northern isles, it means the place on which the dwelling stands. 
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In Shetland, by 1576, stadr had usually been shortened to ‘sta,’ and 
this is now frequently changed to ‘ ster.’ 

In Earl Sinclair’s Rental of his share of the Orkneys (1502), and 
which in part seems to have been copied from an older document, stadr 
is represented by ‘ stath,’ ‘staith,’ ‘stayth.’ By 1595, ‘staith,’ ‘stayth,’ 
had been reduced to ‘sta; but a real corruption was introduced by 
‘stane,’ and this has now generally become ‘ston,’ ‘ton,’ ‘toun.’ We 
can trace the whole change in Grims-stadir, which, in 1503, appears 
as ‘Grymestath;’ in 1595, as ‘Grymston’ and ‘ Grymestoun,’ and which 
is now written ‘ Gremiston.’ | 

In Lewis, stadv is not an uncommon generic term. Skegirsta—the 
Gaelic form of which is Sgiogarstagh—is the same name as Skeggjastadr 
in Iceland, and Skeggestad in Norway, and indicates that Skeggi was 
located there. Mangarsta—occurring as Mogstat, Mugstot, Monkstadt, 
in Skye, and as Mangaster in two places in Shetland—was Miinku-stadr, 
and tells that it was formerly the abode of monks. Mealista is Mela- 
stadr; from Melr, 7.e., sandhills overgrown with bent grass; in Scottish, 
“links.” We have Melbost twice in Lewis; Melsetter, in the Orkneys ; 
and Melby, in Shetland. In Iceland there is Melar, and the same name 
as in Lewis, Melstadr. All these places are sandy, and in summer luxu- 
riantly green. The monks of Mangaster may have joined in spiritual 
joys with the Cazlleachean-dhubha, 1.c., nuns, the site of whose house can 
still be seen at Mealista. | 

There are two “ Tolsta” in Lewis, which may have been Tolu-stadr = 
Toli’s-stead, of whom seventeen are named, under a great variety of 
spelling, as pilgrims, in the Reichenau Obituary (Antig. Tidsskrift, 1843- 
45, p. 74); but it is strange that neither in Iceland, Shetland, nor the 
Orkneys is any name like Tolsta to be found. Crolesta may be A7ré- 
hlid’-stadr = Cro-lea-sted; but I doubt it. Borrowston is Borgar-stadr = 
Brough (Castle)-stead; for it has been pointed out above how ‘sta,’ 
under Teutonic influences, becomes ‘stane,’ and then ‘ton,’ ‘toun.’ There 
is no tim in Lewis; and it is very rare, and only applied to insigni- 
ficant places in Iceland. It is also rare in the Orkneys and Shetland, 
and has, I believe, been introduced by a false etymology. In Harris we 
have Scarista, and there is another Scarista in Uig, Lewis, not named 
in the Rental; these are synonymous with Skdra-stadr in Iceland. Shdri 
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(skorey, in Shetland), is a young gull still in its grey plumage; but: it is 
also a nick-name, so si Skdra-stadr is not the ‘ Stead of a skorey,’ but 
the ‘ Stead of Skdri.’ 

When crossing the Sands of Uig a place was pointed out to me where a 
horse and gig had sunk, but they were, if I remember correctly, rescued. 
The adjoining farm is called Erista. As I find Irjar, Yrjar, in Iceland, 
and as sand-yrja means a quick-sand, it may be safely inferred that Erista 
was originally Jrjau-stadv — Quicksand-stead. 

Strond, Cl.—strand, coast, shore, is represented by Strond, in Harris: 
Strand, in Shetland ; and Strénd, in Iceland. 

Troll, Cl_—a giant. Trylla, Cl—to enchant. Tryliskr, Cl.—be- 
witched. JBallantrushal, more properly Baile an Truiseil, a townland 
in the west of Lewis, which takes its name from Clach an Truiseil =the 
Trusel-stone. This is a gigantic monolith or Standing Stone, which well 
deserves the title of Tryllskar-steinn = Stone of Enchantment, and which 
has become Tryskall, Tryshall, by metathesis. I suppose that in Trysvl 
Fiull, in Norway, the same form is seen. The legend connected with the 
stone is best related in another place. The sagacity of the topographer 
is sometimes severely taxed; “ L Vnsal Sago” is not to be directly recog- 
nised as ‘Trusal Stone;’ nor does ‘B Trade’ immediately suggest ‘ Bal 
an Trusel.’ 

Tunga, Cl_—a tongue of land. Tunga is frequent in Iceland; Toung 
occurs both in the Orkneys and Shetland, and Teangue in Skye. In 
Lewis it is written ‘Tong.’ 

Vagr, Cl_—a creek, bay. This is a troublesome word to the topo- 
crapher, as will be seen directly. With Icelandic names there is, of 
course, no difficulty ;—a vdgr there cannot be confounded with anything 
else. 

In Shetland wdégr retains its right sound as ‘ voe,’ with the single 
exception of Scalowa, Scaloway, and this has been brought about by 
adopting the southern sound of a mis-written form. This is a frequent 
error; witness Bible Head and Europa Point, in Lewis. At Skaloway 
the voe is there, and the name has been Skalar-vdgr = Skail’s-voe; where 

Skali, in this case, is a ‘ hall.’ 

The Orkneys, from their rounded outline, have few voes; yet hake there 

is the greatest confusion between vdégr =a voe, and vollr =a field, for both 
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of which the modern termination—wall—is used indifferently ; and what 
still more complicates the inquiry is that a vdégr and a vdlir are almost 
always adjacent. Great numbers of the farms in the Orkneys terminate 
in—wall; and one, Bigswall, is nowhere touched by the sea, which elimi- 
nates vdgr in that case. Nor can there be any doubt concerning Green- 
wall being Grren-vilir = Greenfield; or Tingwall, meaning fing-vollr. But 
there is a parish, Walls, in Shetland, and another, Walls, in the Ork- 
neys, both of which are historically Viégarland ; Osmandwall is Asmun- 
darvagr; Widewall is Vidivdagr; and Kirkwall, originally Kirkjuvdgr, 
continues, as late as 1525, as Kirkevaag. It is evident, therefore, that in 
the Orkneys, wall may represent either vdgr or vollr. 

And yet it is with extreme reluctance that I yield to this conclusion : 
there is no difficulty with—wall from vdélir, but how, I ask, could vdgr 
come to be represented by wall? from whence came the //? was it that 
Scottish immigrants, finding the sound of vd, represented it in writing by - 
‘wall,’ the 77 at first being silent?! But the opinion I am inclined to 
adopt is that both forms were current; as noted above, where ‘ wall’ 
represents vdgr, a volir is also present. Besides Kirkju-vdgr, there was 
always, in fact, Kirkju-vollr (Kirk-field), Kirkwall; and so of the rest. 
And the parish names, Walls, appear to me to be used in contradistinc- 
tion to the peculiarly mountainous districts of Sandness, in Shetland, and 
Hoy, in the Orkneys; if so, they would have been called Vellir, Englished 
by Walls (Vales). It is true, however, that both ‘ Walls’ are largely 
intersected by ‘voes.’ The solution of the question depends upon 
whether most weight is given to induction from observation or to histo- 
rical documents. 

In the Hebrides this unfortunate word, vdgr, is plagued by complica- 
tions of another kind. The Rentals, indeed, record the names of farms 
with greater purity than in the northern islands. But they have been 
written by Northern Saxons; ‘v’ is turned to ‘w,’ and vdgr becomes 
‘way ;’ no doubt, when first written, ‘way’ rhymed to ‘ far,’ but now 
in common English speech—from the influence of the ‘ written’ form— 


1 The letter 7 becomes mute after the open vowels @ and 0, which it serves only 
to lengthen, and, having thus become a mere orthoepic sign, is inserted in words 
where it has no etymological force.” —Murray’s Dialect of South Counties of Scot- 
land, p. 54. 
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rhyming to ‘day.’ But in the native (Gaelic) speech no word can have 
an initial » in the nominative case ; also, if two nouns are combined to 
form a word, the suffix, if capable, suffers aspiration (see Joyce). These 
rules are sometimes strictly followed, and sometimes not observed. We 
will take the examples of Carloway, which undoubtedly was Kurla-vdgr, 
and Maraig, originally Myrar-vagr. In Karla-vdgr I have been instructed 
that the final » merelyemphasised the precedingconsonant. When theGael 
took possession of the word, Karla-vdg, they would do, as the northern 
islanders have done, viz., drop the g, and next they would consider vd to 
be a noun in the genitive case, and would therefore soften the @ to ai ; 
thus sounding ‘vai,’ which in Gaelic orthography would be ‘ bhaigh, 
bhaidh ;’ and of which the nominative would be bagh, badh ; this, again, 
translated into English, would be ‘bay.’ In this roundabout manner 
the Vagar of Harris have become the ‘Bays.’ Karla-vdgr, reduced to 
Karla-vai, would be written Carla-bhaidh, and Teutonic influence, chang- 
ing the v or bh to w, brings us to Carloway. 

In Myrar-vdgr the 7 being dropt, becomes Mgrar-vdg, which has been 
taken as if written Myrar-mhag; but mh is as commonly silent as 
sounded v; in this case the mh is silent, and the inflexion (as usual) 
dropt, and so we have Myr-mhag, Englished to Mar-ag. 

Stornoway ; this name is repeated (Loch Stornua), in Kentire. In 
Iceland there were formerly Stjérnu-steinar and Stjdrnu-stadr, but these 
names are now obsolete. Stornoway—which I find spelled in thirteen 
different ways-—has been Stjérnu-viagr = Star’s-voe ; where Stjarna = Star, 
is a proper name. The only person I find recorded bearing that name is 
Oddi, who was so learned in astronomy that he was called Stjornu-Oddi. 
He had a remarkable dream, Stjdrnu-Odda Draumr, but it appears to 
have had nothing to do with the stars (Nordiske Oldskrifter, xxvii.). 
It may be noted that no place on land in Kentire bears the name of 
Stornoway, which disposes of the foolish Gaelic etymology of Sron-a- 
bhaigh = Bay-nose. 

Stimeravay is Stemdi-vdgr =the Stopped-up-voe ; from Stemma, Cl-— 
to dam up. The name describes it. 

For Carloway Sir R. Gordon has ‘ Carleywagh’ (where w=v). Ido 
not find any cognate name in the Orkneys; nor in Shetland, unless 
Charleston (?) in Aithsting. But in Iceland there is Karla-fjird7r, Karla- 
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stadr, &c. Carloway is for Karla-vdgr = Karli’s-voe; from Karli, a 
proper name. 

Meavig, is printed in the Lewis Rental, in error for Meavag; and there 
are two other ‘ Meavag’ in Harris; in Iceland, Mjoa-ness and Mjo-sund. 
Meavag is for Mjo-vdgr = Narrow-voe. 

Flodeway is for Filjéta-vdégr=Stream-voe; from FJjét=a stream. 
Cognate names in Iceland are Fjét, Fljéts-dalr, &c. Maray is for Myrar- 
udgr = Mire-voe ; from Myrr = moor, bog, swamp. 

Vatn, Cl.—a lake. Vat, written in Gaelic bhat, is one of the most 
common terminations of the names of lakes in the Outer Hebrides. 
There is many a ‘ Langavat,’ for Langt-vatn = Long-lake, Long-water. 

Vik, Cl_—a small creek, inlet, bay; a wick. Of the wicks giving 
their names to farms in Lewis there are—Sandwick, repeated in the 
Orkneys and Shetland, and appearing in its original form, Sand-vik, in 
Iceland ; from Sandr=sand. Marweg, otherwise Marvig, is repeated as 
Marwick in the Orkneys and Shetland. ‘The Marwick in the Orkneys is 
certainly Md-vik = Maw-wick ; from Madr =Sea-mew, gull. In Kerriwick 
the 7 is duplicated by the Gael; otherwise Kirvig ; and was Kirkju-vik = 
Kirk-wick ; from AKirkja=a church. Islavik I leave unexplained ; and 
Crolivick may be Krd-hlid-vik = Cro-slope-wick ; from Krdé, Cl.—a small 
pen or fence, and Hid’, Cl.—a slope. There is a Cruely in Shetland. 

Ogr, Cl.—an inlet; a small bay or creek. This rare word, besides 
giving name—Uig—to a parish in Lewis and a townland in Skye, occurs 
compounded in the names of four other places in that island. I have not 
noticed it in either the Orkneys or Shetland, but there are at least two 
Ogur in Iceland. 

All the names of farms which appear to be of Scandinavian origin 
have been now passed in review. It is not to be expected that the ex- 
planations of them are in every instance correct; in an original inquiry 
of this kind there are likely to be some errors. But there can be no 
mistake about most of the generic terms, such as ‘ bost,’ ‘wick,’ ‘ way,’ 
‘clet,’ &c., and it would have been sufficient for my purpose to haye 
collected these alone. The specimen here given may, however, help to 
the collection of the placenames in this—to the archzologist—most in- 
teresting island, with the legends that belong to them. Such names as 
uist, uig, barp, tursachean, are philologically of great interest ; the absence 
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of some generic terms, such as tjérn=tarn; the presence of others, 
such as pally, are noteworthy ; while the search for the history of the 
early missionaries to whom the piety of past times has dedicated the 
numerous churches of which the ruins still exist, would be found more 
profitable than the indolent could imagine. 


~ Gartic Names oF Farms In Lewis, with Harris. 


seal written Ath Mhor on the Ordnance (one inch) Map, for 
Achadh Mor' = Great Field. 

wert? Harris, for Amhuinn Suidhe=Seat River. Probably 
from being a ‘resting place’ when travelling from Tarbert to Scarp. 

Upper Aird, for Aird Uachdarach = Upper Aird or Promontory. 

Ardslave, for Aird Sleamh =Slippery Point ; from Sleamhuinn = slip- 
pery, smooth. 

Ardhasig, for Atrd-aisig = Ferry-point ; from aiseag =a ferry. 

Aribruach, for Atrid-a’-bhrudhaich = Shieling on the Declivity ; from 
Brudach =a descent, declivity. 

Arinambaisde, for Azridh-na-Béiste =Shieling of the Monster; from 
Biast, a monster, of which there are many fabulous kinds in the fee ne 
Lewis. 

Arinamile ; this means ‘The One-mile Shieling ;’ but the proper name 
is Airidh an da Mhile=The Two-mile Shieling, that being its distance 
from Stornoway. 

Athline, for Ath an Linne=Poolford ; from Ath =a ford, and Linne 
=a pool; also a cascade. 

Balallan, for Baile Ailein = Allen’s Farm or Village. 

Ballygloom, for Baile Ghluwim?=Glum’s-Farm. Glum, in legendary 
lore, was a giant who dwelt in Dun Ghluim, in Benera, Lewis, and who 
had two brothers, like unto himself, Cuthach and Tid. Cuthach ( = Fury) 
came to grief at the hands of the Fingalians, whereon Glum and Tid 
retired to Skye. But in fact 72d has been created out of Tid-borg= 

1 The authorities for the etymologies of the Gaelic names are the Highland 
Society's Dictionary, O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary, and Joyce’s ‘‘ Irish Names of 


Places.” I am also obliged by the Rev. M. Macphail for reading the MS. and 
correcting the Gaelic where necessary. 


2 «Baile Ghluim is the grammatical form, but the natives of Lewis never say Baile 
Ghluim, but Baile Glum.”’ 
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Tide-brough ; and Dun Glum commemorates Glumr, a Northman, whose 
name if Anglicised would be Mr Bear. 

Buailnacreag, for Buaile na Creige = Cliff-fold ; from Buaile=a cattle 
fold. 

Bonnievnatir, for Bun-amhuinn-eadar =the Foot of the River which 
divides (two farms); from Bun=foot, &c.; Amhainn=river; and 
Hadar = between. 

Cleascro. Joyce has Cluis-a’-chro=the trench of the shed. I know 
not if ‘Cleascro’ be the same word. ‘There are also Cliascro, Alt 
Chliascro, and Druim Chliascro, in Shawbost, Lewis. 

Cromore, for Créd-mdr=Great-Fold ; from Crd=a sheep-fold. The 
present form of the name is, of course, Gaelic. But I suspect that the 
original name was 70, Norse for ‘a pen, a small fold,’ and that there 
was another Ard not far away, In course of time these hjalegia = out- 
liers, came to be inhabited by Gaelic-speaking folks, when to distinguish 
the farms the greater was called K7d-mor, and the lesser Kré-beag. 

Crobeg, for Crdbeag = Little Fold. 

Coulnagreine, for Cul-ri-Gréin = Back to the Sun; i.e., having a 
northern aspect. 

Knock (bis), for Croc = Knoll, hillock. 

Knockmore, for Cnoc-mor = Great Knoll. 

Knockaird, for Cnoc Aird = Hillock Point. 

Carragray ; there is also a Carragrich in Barra, I know not if this 
word should be Cairidh-gharraidh = Carra-garry, Cruive-garry; from 
Cairidh =a mound thrown across the mouth of a stream—or enclosing a 
portion of the fore-shore—for the purpose of catching fish ; a weir. 

Drumphuend, for Druim a’ Phuinnd= Pound Ridge; from Druim = 
ridge ; and Puzd = pound for cattle, 

Eideroil, also Idroil, for Hadar dha Fhogail=Between two Fords 
from Faoghail=a ford. This word, pronounced Foo-ail, occurs in Beinn 
dha Fhoghail strangely corrupted into Benbecula; and probably in Dun 
Fhogail = Dun Othail = Dun Owle= Ford Castle. 

Flannan Isles—by a strange oversight printed ‘“ Flannel” Isles on the 
Ordnance Map—should be EHileanan Fhlananan= Islands of (St) Flan : 
the termination an is a diminutive of endearment (Joyce). There are 
several saints of this name in the Martyrologies of Tallaght and Donegal. 
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Island Anaby, for Kilian Anabuich=Not ripening Island; from 
Anabuich = Unripe. The corn does not ripen, for the place is over- 
shadowed by high hills on the south; and, it is said, that on sorne days 
in winter the sun cannot shine upon it. 

Island Ewart, when written in Gaelic, Hilean Iubhaird, appears to be 
formed from Jubhar = yew, or more probably from Iubhar-creige = juniper. 
Dean Munro names ‘ Ellan Hurte,’ and remarks ‘ otters there.’ I felt 
great reverence for a ‘holly’ that is growing in the cliffs of Loch Sea- 
forth, the sole representative that was seen in Lewis of an ancient and 
expiring race. 

Garynahine, for Garraidh na W’ Aimhne = Garry (Farm) of the Rivers. 

Garryvard, tor Garraidh a Bhaird = Bard’s Farm. 

Garryscore. 

Garinin, for Garraidhnean=The Garrys; which were, at first, plots 
additional to, and often far away from, the original settlements. 

Glas, for Eilean Glas = Grey Island. 

Imarsligoch, for Imire sligeach = Shelly Beach; from Jomair=a ridge; 
and Sligeach = shelly. : 

Kilbride, for Cill Bhrighde=St Brigid’s or Bride’s church. 

Lewis.—‘‘ The Island of Lewis is so called from Leog, which in the 
Irish language signifies water lying on the surface of the ground.”— 
(Martin’s West. Isles, p. 1). O'Reilly has Leog=a marsh ; Leogach = 
marshy. In 1449 the Chief of Siol Torquil calls himself ‘ Roderic 
M‘Leoid of Leoghuis.’ In 1461 ‘ Torquell M‘Leoid’ signs himself ‘ of 
Leoghos.’ In 1478 and 1494 another ‘ Roderick Makleod’ of Lewys, 
and in 1498 another ‘ Torquell M‘Cloid’ of the Lewis, appear in record. 
(Or. Pr. p. 382, vol. i, part 1). We have here the whole process of 
the change from the Gaelic to the English form, but the pronunciation 
remains the same throughout. In Gaelic, abstract nouns are formed by 
suffixing as, eas, us: thus leog=a marsh ; leogus=marshiness ; of which 
the genitive is leoghuis=‘of marshiness,’ as is written in 1449, It, 
follows that Zeoghuis is an attributive, and that some generic term 
equivalent to island, land, country, must have been either expressed or 
understood. ‘The meaning, then, of Lewis is ‘marshy,’ and it will be 
admitted that it is entirely appropriate. A Lewis man is Leoghasach, 
pron, Lyosach. 
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In 1335 the name appears of Lewethy (Or. Pr.), and, after a long 
absence, between 1676 and 1688 John Morisone informs us that ‘The 
remotest of all the Western Islands of Scotland is commonlie called the 
Lews, by strangers the Withy” (p. 337, vol. ii. Spot. Mis.) As he , 
proceeds we find he is applying these names to the whole Long Island = 
Outer Hebrides, for further on he says “ that which is properly called the 
Lews [belongs] to the Earls of Seaforth.” It may be inferred that in 
‘ Lewethy, ‘the Withy,’ we have a form of the Gaelic name of the 
Outer Hebrides, of which no trace exists elsewhere; but immediately 
after Scetis = Skye, the Ravenna geographer has Linnonas, Linonsa, which 
may refer to the Outer Hebrides. 

The first time the island is named by the Northmen is in Magnus 
Barefoot’s Saga, where it occurs as wm Ljod-his, in a verse (A.D, 1098). 
It appears frequently in the Plateyjar-bdk in connection with the Orkneys, 
or in the Saga of Hacon the Aged. The Norse name is an adoption 
from the Celtic, which it strictly represents if the syllables are rightly 
divided ;—Ljodh-is, in the Flateyjar-bok,—Liodh-us. This, however, is 
only an accident, for I have no doubt the Norse chronicler had the idea 
of hus in his mind when the wrote the name. Munch has very neatly 
expressed how this happens (see ante). The Chronicle of Man follows 
the Norse form in having d as the middle consonant. The Norse forms 
are important, for they show that those from whom they learnt the name 
pronounced the middle consonant g, which they represented by 0, or d, 
but which in modern speech is ‘darkened to obscurity.’ 

Lochs is the name of a parish in Lewis, so called from being deeply 
intersected by firths; the ancient name Loghur (Locha ?) is quite obsolete. 

Lochganvich, for Loch a Gainmheich =Sandy-loch ; from gainmheach 
= sandy. 

Luskentire, probably for Lios Cinn-tire= either the Flowery (Luxuri- 
ant) Land’s-end ; or the Lis-headland ; from Lios=a garden ; also a fort ; 
and cinn-tire = headland. 

Nisashee, for Znnis-sith = Fairy’s haunt. 

Portnaguran, for Port nan Giuran, said to be Barnacle Port ; from port 
(pronounced ‘porst’)=a port, harbour; and giwran=a_ pustule, bar- 
nacle. The Rev. M. Macphail informs me that giuran means also the 
gills of a fish. 
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Portvoller; the Gaelic form is Port Mholair, but the meaning is 
unknown to me. The Rev. M. Macphail suggests that—voller may 
come from mol, Gael=a beach. 

Rha, Taransary, for Rath =a fort. There is another ‘ Rha,’ in Skye. 

Rugha, probably for Rudha=a promontory. This word compressed to 
Ru' is added, often superfiuously, to the names of points or nesses in the 
Hebrides. 

Tarbert, for Tairbeart = a boat-portage. 

This closes the list of the Gaelic names of farms (or townlands) in 
Lewis and Harris, with the exception of the three following, which are 
doubtful :— 

Kenhusly—this may be Norse or Gaelic. 

Leckley ; as above; perhaps compounded from leac, Gael=a flat stone. 

Cleur; perhaps for Clogher=a stony place; or Cluthar=a sheltered 
place (Joyce). Glodhar, in Kyntire=a ravine, gully (Rev. MM. Mac- 
phail). 

EneuisH Names or Farms 1n Lewis with Harris. 


There is little to remark about the English names ; those like ‘ Doctor’s 
Park,’ ‘Canal Meadow,’ &c., require no explanation. 

I have classed as English names all those in which the generic term is 
English, such as ‘hill, field, farm ; thus Sandwick as Scandinavian, but 
Sandwick Farm as English; Inaclete, Scandinavian, but Inaclete Lets 
as English. By this arrangement the number of Scandinavian names is 
somewhat reduced; while, as no Gaelic word has served for an adjective 
to an English noun, not a single Gaelic item has been numbered as Eng- 
lish or Scandinavian. 

The only English name requiring notice is that of ‘Park; this is a 
large district in which there were formerly many townlands, but it is 
now a sheep-farm and deer-forest. Every one in Scotland understands 
‘park’ in its original sense, @.e., an enclosure; and one of the Earls of 
Seaforth having built a dike across the isthmus, having Loch Erisort on 
the north and Loch Seaforth on the south, to keep in the deer, which it 
did not, as they readily take to the water, the enclosed peninsula became 
the ‘ Park.’ 

In Adair’s map of the “ Navigation of James V., 1585,” and again in 
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a map in Holland’s “‘ Camden,” we find Durna written, which I suppose 
is intended for Deerness, and which is now called the Park. 

The result of the foregoing examination is that in the Lewis and 
Harris Rentals there are 269 entries, viz. :— 


Stornoway, . 5 94 

Lochs, . 3 ; : $ : : 38 

Barvas, : i : ; : 30 

Ug 45 

Harris, . f : : ; : : 62 

of which in 
Scandinavian. Gaelic. English, Doubtful. 

Stornoway, . 30 11 . 58 0 
Lochs, . : ; 25 11 2 0 
Barvas, . : 27 1 2 0 
Uig, : : 35 4 5 1 
fe bhai : : 43 15 2 2 
Totals, mretlO0 42 64 3 


Rejecting the English names, which are of no importance in this 
inquiry, and which are mostly clustered about Stornoway, the Scandi- 
navian names are nearly four times more numerous than the Gaelic. But 
this ratio by no means represents the relative importance of the places so 
named ; for while on the Norse-named townlands there are 2429 tenants, 
there are but 387 tenants on those which bear Gaelic names. And, in 
fact, some of the Gaelic townlands—such as Aribruach and Balallan— 
have been greatly increased by the tenants who have been removed from 
Norse stations in the Park. 

It could also be shown, from the Valuation Roll, how much more valu- 
able (comparatively) are the lands bearing Norse names; but it is not 
considered necessary to make the calculation. ‘The facts stated above 
lead to the conclusion that the Northmen extirpated the original inhabit- 
ants and settled upon the best lands, to which they gave descriptive 
names in their own language; and that the Gaelic names have been 
bestowed after the Gaelic language was introduced, or reintroduced. We 
know that the Northmen extirpated the Celtic inhabitants of the 
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Orkneys and Shetland, and that there is hardly a Celtic name left in 
either group of islands. 

And in Lewis and Harris there is scarcely one important place bearing 
a Gaelic name ; it is true that Gaelic names are plentifully written on the 
Ordnance Maps ; but as a rule they belong to minor features; the names 
are entirely modern in form, and are such as would naturally arise in the 
six centuries which have passed since the islands formed part of the 
Norwegian kingdom. 

This absence of Celtic names cannot be accounted for except on 
the theory of the entire removal, by slaughter or flight, of the Celtic 
people; had the Northmen simply enslaved them, the Northmen would 
have learned and adopted the former place-names, as the Normans did in 
England; but in the previous pages I have shown that nearly every 
name of importance is identical, or cognate, with some other in the 
Orkneys, Shetland, or Iceland. 

If we turn from topography to history, the little that is known can be 
told in a few words. ‘The Hebrides were known in the second century, 
and were then inhabited by a Celtic people, one of the numerous tribes 
which then divided North Britain between them, and which collectively 
were afterwards called Picts. In 501 commenced the invasion and settle- 
ment by the Scots, from Ireland, of the west coast and isles of Scotland ; 
but it does not appear they had extended their conquests to the northern 
islands when, in 794, the Northmen began to devastate the British isles. 
From that time, for seventy-six years, the northern and western islands 
were occupied by independent vikings or pirates, and it is probable that 
the names of some of those miscreants are the attributives of place-names 
at the present day. In 870 the Norwegian king, Harold Fairhair, made 
his first expedition to the isles (Munch), and drove out many of the 
vikings ; in 8721 he gained the battle of Hafursfiord, which gave him 
the control of Norway ; and, apparently, the fear of his power caused a 
large emigration to Iceland, not only from Norway, but also from Ive- 
land and the Hebrides. From this time the Hebrides appear to have 
formed at first a part of the earldom of Orkney, and subsequently of the 
kingdom of Man. In 1156 the islands south of Ardnamurchan, except 


1 «Munch is certainly wrong in his chronology. It is clear from the Saga that the 
battle was fought in 883.”—W. F. 8. 
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Man, were ceded by Godred, king of Man, to Somerlid, of Argyle. In 
1266 the Hebrides were finally ceded to Scotland; thus, for 472 years 
the Hebrides formed part of the Norwegian kingdom. 

It is interesting te consider the probable date at which the Gaelic 
language became the vernacular; there is no direct evidence, and it 
would occupy much space to discuss all the inferences bearing on the 
subject. To judge from the local nomenclature of Lewis, it must have 
been comparatively recent. In the Orkneys and Shetland the Norse 
language only entirely died out in the last century ; but, in the Hebrides, 
it is fair to conclude that the cession of the southern islands to Argyle 
(in 1156), would quickly cause the general introduction of Gaelic there, 
and a century later we may concede that it would be the polite language 
—that of the gentry—in the Northern Hebrides, 

It is to be supposed that long before 1266 emigration from the 
mother country had ceased, but that many Scots were settled in the 
islands, either by force or choice. The names of the few chiefs mentioned 
in King Hakon’s Saga are distinctly Norse. But from that time the tide 
of emigration is made evident by the patronymics of the inhabitants of 
Lewis, as determined at the census of 1861, when the total population of 
Lewis was 21,059. The Macleods were between one-fifth and one-sixth, 
and they, with Macdonalds, Mackenzies, Morrisons, and Macivors, were 
together about one-half (10,430) of the whole; another fourth are Maclean, 
Mackay, Smith, Macaulay, Murray, and Campbell (4598), each more than 
400 strong ; then come Graham, Matheson, Maclennan, Nicolson, Macrae, 
_ Martin, Montgomery, Macritchie, Macphail, Macaskill, Macarthur, and 
Macmillan (3225), each over 200, and together rather more than one- 
seventh ; of those over 100 are Stewart, Munro, Mackinnon, Finlayson, 
Gillies, Macinnes, Ross, Macsween, and Macfarlane, together 1115; be- 
tween 50 and 100 are Fergusson, Gunn, Kennedy, Thomson, Buchanan, 
and Macneill; and between 50 and 25 are Beaton, Young, Fraser, Mac- 
eregor, Macpherson, Reid, Chisholm, Bethune, Crichton, Macleay, Watt, 
Clark, Grant, and Mitchell; after whom there are still 179 surnames in 
Lewis ; all together 232. 

In the following table the population of North Uist and Harris, exclu- 
sive of Bernera and St Kilda, are arranged according to clans or sur- 
names :-— 
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Clans or Surnames. North Uist.) Harris. Clans or Surnames. |North Uist.| Harris. 
Macdonald, . 1064 607 Brought forward, 3133 3431 
Macleod, . 119 646 Macrury, . : 57 0 
Morrison, . ‘ 138 530 Macphail, : 52 0 
Maclean, . : 392 94 Kerr, , ; 0 46 
Mackinnon, . 82 190 Gillies, . : 24 27 
Maclennan, . 16 239 Macquien, : 46 0 
Macaulay, : 165 64 Cameron, . : 40 1 
Mackay, . ‘ 33 178 || Lang, . ' 40 1 
Campbell, : 40 141 Maccorquidale, 46 0 
Maclellan, 5 138 20 Macqueen, . 26 8 
Macdougal, . 142 9 Fraser, . : 15 17 
Maccuish, , 98 45 || Macintyre, : 31 0 
Macaskill, - 29 120 Mackeegan, . 31 0 
Macinnes, ; 59 81 Macisaac, 2 29 0 
Macrae, . , 42 68 Johnston, : 29 0 
Martin, . : 4° 99 Macquarrie, . 27 0 
Ferguson, : 69 42 Mackintosh, . 27 0 
Macvicar, : 98 2 | Nicolson, ‘ 26 1 
Mackenzie, . 33 60 | Macmillan, . 26 0 
Stewart, . : 74 13 Monk, . : 21 0 
hawper on ; 16 63. | Munro, . é 8 21 
Robertson, 4 76 0 | Ross, ; ; 7 18 
Macdiarmid, . 23 48 Cunningham, . 0 21 
Macsweyn, : 0 67 Macphie, . : 0 16 
Macpherson, . 59 5 Maccormic, . 15 0 
Boyd, . ' 62 0 Paterson, . ‘ l 13 
Matheson, ; 62 0 Dingwall, : 11 1 

Carry forward, 3133 3431 , 3768 3622 

Names of which there are not more than ten in each parish 171 142 
chiefly, but not entirely, of recent arrival there, 


Total of North Uist and Harris, exclusive of Bernera and 3939 3764 
St Kilda, ; : : ; : : : 





These tables are very suggestive both as to the history and ethnology 
of the islands, but their use here is to show that a clan is by no means a 
homogeneous tribe. 

Before closing, I have to notice the connection of the Macleods with 
this country—-Lewis and Harris—of which that family has been the 
chiefs for many centuries. The common tradition is to trace their origin 
from Leod, a son of Olaf Svarti, king of Man (d. 1237), and the evi- 
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dence is said to be in the ‘“‘ Chronicle of Man.” This excites the suspicion 
that this account has been guessed after the publication of Camden’s 
“ Britannia,” and yet there is no mention of a Leod in that chronicle. 
But there is inferential evidence of the connection of the Macleods with 
Lewis at a very early period. 

In 1230 Ottar Sneekollson (Nicolson ?), a Hebridean chieftain, and 
Balki, junior, Pal’s son (Macphail), and grandson to Balki, sheriff of Skye, 
fell in with Thorkel Thormodson, in Vestrafiord, in Skye; they killed 
Thorkel and two of his sons, but a third, Thormod, leapt into a small 
boat that was alongside of the ship, escaped, and was driven ashore, 
northwards, at Hakarskot (Applecross, formerly Aporcrosan, Aburcrossan, 
&c). 

On the return of the Norwegian fleet, northwards, to L/é7hisir (Lewis), 
in 1231, Thormod Thorkelson was there; they chased him from the 
island, killed many of his men, captured his wife and all his goods 
(fong).* 

Now Thorkel and Thormod are family names of the Macleods, the Siol 
(pron. Shiel = descendants of), Tarquil, holding Lewis for centuries, and 
the Stol Tormod, holding Harris and the western fiords of Skye, the 
latter to this day ; and it is a fair inference that the Thorkel and Thormod 
named in the Saga were ancestors of the Macleods. 

But if this theory holds good, it weakens any idea of their being con- 
nected with Olaf Svarti; for, in the first place, the war upon Thorkel 
and Thormod was made by Olaf’s fleet; and in the next, Balki (sheriff), 
Pal, and Balki, junior, were fast friends of Olaf. It follows, then, that 
the Macleods were on the side of Godred Don. 

Thormod Thorkelson was a married man in 1231; on the theory of 
thirty years to a generation, it may be assumed that he was born in 1201; 
his father, Thorkel Thormodson, in 1171; his father, Thormod, in 1141 ; 
and his father (whose name may have been Liot), in 1111. This brings 
us to the time of Svein of Gairsa, who had a friend, Liotulf,? evidently a 
chieftain, in Lewis. 


1 Munch’s ‘‘ Chron. of Man,” pp. 96, 99 ; Flateyar-bok, iii. pp. 101, 108. 
2 Orkneyinga Saga-translation, pp. 106, 154 ; Flateyar-bok, ii. pp. 460, 491. 
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Il. 


NOTICE OF A FLINT ARROW-HEAD IN THE SHAFT, FOUND IN A 
MOSS AT FYVIE, ABERDEENSHIRE, WITH NOTES IN ILLUSTRA- 
TION OF THE MANUFACTURE OF ARROW SHAFTS WITH FLINT 
TOOLS. By JOSEPH ANDERSON, KereErer oF Tort Muskum. 


I first heard of this arrow-head from the Rev. William Lytil, who told 
me that he had seen it in the collection of Mr J. C. Henderson, Fordoun 
Cottage, Fyvie. I wrote immediately to Mr Henderson, asking him to 
allow me to exhibit it at a meeting of the Society. At first Mr Henderson 
was unwilling to expose his fragile treasure to the risks incident to a 
journey by rail, but on further solicitation he consented, and I have now 
the pleasure of exhibiting it to the Society. 

Mr Henderson informs me that it was found in July 1875, by some 
workmen who were cutting peats in the moss of Blackhillock, Fyvie. 
One of them observing the flint head projecting from the moss, pulled it 
carefully out with about 9 inches of the shaft still attached. The spade 
had cut the shaft about the middle, and the whole of it might have 
been preserved, but the workmen thoughilessly broke off little bits to 
ascertain the kind of wood of which the shaft was made. The height of 
the mossbank above the place where it was found was from 8 to 10 
feet, and when first observed the arrow-head pointed upwards. 

The head, as will be seen by the engraving (see fig. 1), is of the 
common variety, intermediate between the leaf-shape and the lozenge, 
triangular towards the point, and rounded towards the butt. It is of yellow 
ffint, thin and well made. The shaft, of which there are now scarcely 3 
inches remaining, is of a hard tough wood, the specific character of which 
however I have been unable to determine. It has shrunk considerably 
in drying, and the lower part is much twisted. The flint arrow-head is 
inserted in a cleft cut out of the end of the shaft, which is carefully 
tapered off to a fine point, extending almost to the point of the flint on 
either side, so as to grasp it firmly and form a kind of strengthening 
midrib down its centre. This is the form usually assumed by the spear- 
heads of the Bronze Age, and it is a nice question whether the bronze 
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form was imitated from this, or this from the bronze. There is no doubt 
that flint arrows were used throughout the Bronze Age. They are found 
with bronze weapons in sepulchral deposits, and the fact that we have no 









































Fig. 1. Arrow-head of Fig. 2. Arrow-head of 
Flint still in the shaft, Flint, in the Shaft, 
found in a moss at found in the moss of 
Fyvie, Aberdeenshire. Geisboden, Switzerland. 

(Actual Size.) (Actual Size.) 


arrow-heads of bronze suggests the use of flint for this purpose. It is 
thus impossible to say whether an arrow-head of flint, casually found in 
a peat bank as this one was, without any associated objects of well ascer- 
tained character to determine its time, is to be assigned to the Stone 
Age, or to the Age of Bronze. In fact we have very little in Scotland 
that can be relegated on strict scientific principles to the Stone Age, 
as that is usually defined—viz., to the time when the people of this 
country were wholly ignorant of metals. 

Irrespective of the question, however, of whether this fine specimen is 
to be held as an arrow-head of the Stone Age or of the Bronze Age, its 
peculiar interest lies in the fact that it gives us ocular demonstration for 
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the first time of the method employed in fixing these leaf-shaped arrow- 
heads in the shaft. “So far as I am aware,” says Mr Evans in his 
work on the Stone Implements of Great Britain, “ there has as yet been 
but one recorded instance of the discovery of a stone arrow-head still 
attached to its shaft in any part of the United Kingdom.”! This, the 
solitary specimen known previous to the present time was found in a 
bog in King’s County, Ireland, and is in the collection of Mr Murray of 
Edendery. It has been figured by Sir William Wilde in the “Illustrated 
Catalogue of Antiquities in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy.” ? 
The arrow-head is small and triangular, with a stem and slight barbs. 
The shaft is of briar-wood, and has been bound with sinew which still 
hangs loosely coiled round it. 

One found in the moss of Geissboden in Switzerland has been figured 
by Dr Keller.* It is a small triangular arrow point of flint, inserted in a 
shaft which is tapered off towards the point much more abruptly than 
this Scottish specimen, and stops short in the middle of the arrow-head 
instead of continuing to the point (see fig, 2). I am indebted to Mr 
Evans, who has described and engraved both this and the next mentioned 
specimen, for the woodcuts of these interesting examples. 

A small chisel-pointed arrow-head, with 14 inches of the shaft still 
attached to it (fig. 3), was found in a peat-moss in the Isle of Funen, and 
is now in the Museum at Copenhagen. It is figured by Madsen* in his 
beautiful work, and is there said to be ‘‘a flint instrument fastened by 
means of fine bast-fibre to a wooden shaft.” Mr Evans points out, 
however, that there can be little doubt of its being the point of an 
arrow of the same character as those in use among the ancient Egyptians, 
whose points resembled small gun-flints, and were secured to the shaft by 
bitumen. We have two similar chisel-pointed arrow-heads in the 
Museum, from Urquhart, Elginshire. 

The methods employed by modern savages for fixing their flint arrow- 
heads on the shafts are illustrated by several specimens in the Museum from 


1 The ‘‘ Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of Great Britain,” 
by John Evans, F.S.A. Lond. 1872, p. 364. 

2 ** Catalogue Mus. R.I.A.,” p. 254, fig. 154. 

3 **Lake Dwellings,” Pl. xxxix., fig. 15. 

4 <* Afbildninger af Danske Oldsager, Steenalderen,” Pl. xxii. fig. 19. 
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California (fig. 4). In some of these the flint arrow-head has two notches 
cut in it on its opposite edges to receive the lashing of sinew by which it 





Fig. 3. Chisel-pointed Ar- Fig. 4. Modern Arrow- 
row-head of flint, in the head of flint, in the 
shaft, found in a moss in shaft, from Cali- 
Funen. fornia. 

(Actual size.) (Actual size. ) 


is bound to the shaft. Instead of being wholly inserted into a cleft in 
the shaft, however, the butt of the flint-head is simply let into a 
shallow notch cut in the end of the shaft, then firmly cemented with 
gum, and lashed with sinew. In some cases the shafts are of reed, 
and the arrow-point is carried on a short piece of hardwood inserted into 
the hollow of the reed. By this arrangement the shaft may be dis- 
engaged from the point, and if the arrow has penetrated deeply, the point 
would be left in the wound by pulling out the shaft. 

It occurred to me that on this occasion I might illustrate, in a small 
way, the ancient process of manufacturing arrow-shafts with flint tools— 
one of the earliest uses to which these primitive tools were applied. Being 
destitute of the skill and ready-wittedness of the savage, I was not very 
sanguine of success, but having the tools ready to my hand was an advantage 
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which I would not have otherwise possessed. Accordingly I selected a 
ridged, triangular flint-flake (fig. 5); a thick-backed, knife-shaped flake ; 
a small finely-worked knife of beautifully transparent flint (fig. 6), which 





Fig. 5. 


has long seemed to me as tempting a tool to try a whittle with as a new 
knife is to a schoolboy ; a fine thin flake to cut out the cleft for the inser- 
tion of the arrow-head (fig. 7), and a hollow-scraper, which I believed to be 
a tool specially made for planing arrow-shafts (fig. 8). I then procured a 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 


rough piece of wood, 18 inches long and 1 inch by rather more than half- 
an-inch in width and thickness, and having first sawn off the ends with 
the stoutest of the flakes, I set to work to discover the most effective way 
of reducing the thickness of the wood by these implements. Scraping I 
found to be very slow work. In fact, it defeated its own end, because, 
after the surface had been roughened to a certain extent, it was impossible 
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to scrape it; cutting or whittling was equally unsatisfactory—you may 
imagine how unsatisfactory, if you try whittling with the blade of a blunt 
pocket-knife without a handle. It had occurred to me that there must 
be a reason for the bent form of a certain class of flakes, and that reason 
I thought might be the method I was in search of. I therefore laid aside 
the knife-shaped flake, which had worked well as a saw, though it would 
not behave like a knife, and taking the bent flake, I tried it in various 
ways. At last I saw that by bringing the bent part over the piece of 
wood held against the breast, with the flat side of the flake against the 
surface of the wood, and drawing it quickly towards the body, the sharp 
edge passing diagonally over the surface stripped off shavings like a spoke- 
sheave. Having thus discovered the process, the rest was easy. Wrapping 
a bit of soft leather round the butt-end of the flake to protect the fingers 
and give a firmer hold, I soon reduced the wood to the desired shape. 
The notch in the butt-end of the shaft was cut with the finely worked 
knife, which also removed the harder portions that did not shave off 
readily with the bent flake. The slit at the top was cut with the thin 
flake, which is as sharp as any penknife, and cuts as readily if properly 
managed, care being taken to avoid any lateral jerking, which infallibly 
breaks a minute portion off the edge of the tool. Then the question 
came to be, how the surface was to be made smooth and even, and the 
hollow scraper was tried for some time in several ways with no satis- 
factory result... Experience and reflection at length enabled me to see 
that there was only one way in which the tool could be used efficiently. 
Placing the shaft against the breast as before, embracing it between the 
two crescentic ends of the hollow scraper, and then drawing it backwards 
and forwards, with the opposing crescentic ends pressed firmly against the 
shaft, the forward motion caused the upper edge to act like the edge of a 
plane, and thus, by simply rotating the shaft during the operation, an 
equally smooth surface was produced, Not being a savage, however, 
time was an element in the process which [ could not afford to overlook, 
and therefore I was content to try a soft wood, and to leave it with a 
finish which no savage would have been content with. It is sufficiently 
well-finished, however, to demonstrate the process by which arrow-shafts 
may be manufactured with flint tools, and to show that these tools are 
capable of being used with greater efficiency than might be imagined. 
VOL. XI. PART It. 2K 
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Monpay, 8th May 1876. 
DAVID LAING, Esq., Foreign Secretary, in the Chair. 


Before proceeding to the ordinary business of the meeting, the following 
motion, proposed by the Chairman, was unanimously agreed to :—That, 
as the first course of the Rhind Lectures, now concluded, had been so 
very successful, the cordial thanks of the Society be given to Dr Arthur 
Mitchell, the Rhind Lecturer. 


A ballot having been taken, the following Gentleman was elected a 
Fellow of the Society: — 
Rey. Ropert Wattacsg, D.D,, Professor of Church History, 
University of Edinburgh. 
The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors :— 


(1.) By Ropert Romanss, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., Harryburn, Lauder. 


Finely polished Celt of Aphanite, found in Berwickshire, 103 inches in 
length, 34 inches across the face, oval in section, 
pointed at the upper extremity, and slightly 
flattened along the sides. It is of very graceful 
form, and perfect, with the exception of a small 
chip in the cutting edge, the result of an accident 
since it was found. No specimen of precisely 
similar form occurs in the collection of Scottish 
Celts in the Museum, or among the British 
specimens figured by Mr Evans in his recent work 
on the “Ancient Stone Implements of Great 
Britain.” The specimen most closely resembling 
it in the Museum is a large and finely polished 
Celt of similar material, 11} x 44 inches, found 
in Cornwall, and presented to the Museum by Mr 
A. H. Rhind in 1860. It is much flatter in the 
Celt found in Berwickshire, middle than the present specimen, however, and 
10h inches Jong, forms a longer oval in section. A small Celt 
from Caithness, also'presented by Mr A. H. 

Rhind, more nearly resembles this Berwickshire example, though very 
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much smaller, being only 33 inches in length, and 1} inch in greatest 
width. The flattening on its sides is scarcely perceptible. Of this 
specimen Mr Evans says (“ Ancient Stone Implements,” p. 118)—‘‘ It is 
_so thoroughly Carib in character, and so closely resembles specimens I 
possess from the West Indian Islands, that for some time I hesitated to 
engrave it. There are, however, sufficiently numerous instances of other 
implements of the same form having been found in this country for the 
type to be accepted as British.” The Celt said to have been found in 
a canoe at a depth of 25 feet below the surface at Glasgow (Wilson’s 
“Prehistoric Annals,” vol. i. p. 53) was somewhat of this form, but 
shorter in proportion to its width. 

In a note accompanying the presentation of this specimen Mr Romanes 
expresses his regret that he can give no further account of the Celt than 
than that about twenty years ago his father obtained it from ‘‘ Sandy 
Pendrigh,” a blacksmith in Lauder, now dead, in whose smithy it had 
long lain. As it was known in the district as ‘the Thunderbolt,” the 
probability is that it was found somewhere in the neighbourhood, and 
preserved in the belief that it had really fallen from the sky. 


(2.) By Jonn Bruce, Esq., yr. of Sumburgh, Shetland. 


Small Urn of Steatite, found in a tumulus in Fair Isle. The urn is 
oval in shape, 5 inches across the mouth, and 4 inches high, and is 
ornamented with a bevelled band underneath the slightly everted lip. 

Fragments of a large Clay Urn of oval shape, about 10 inches across 
the bottom, and at least 12 inches high, found in the same tumulus, [See 
the subsequent communication by Dr John Alexander Smith]. 


(3.) By W. Ferres Dovue.as, Esq., R.S.A. 


Small Whorl of Lead, from Denmark, ornamented on one side with 
triangular spaces filled by parallel lines, and on the other by circular 
knobs alternating with bands of parallel lines. 


(4.) By Mr Jamus M‘Wurnniz. 


Wrought Iron Latch from an old door in Baxter’s Close, Lawnmarket. 
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(5.) By James Bureuss, Esg., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Archelogical 
Surveyor and Reporter to Government. 


Report of the Archeological Survey of Western India. Folio, 1874. 
(6.) By Prrer Lorimer, D.D., Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot., the 
Author. 
John Knox and the Church of England. London. 8vo, 1875. 


(7.) By Cuartes Fraser Macrintosu, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Invernessiana. 8vo, 1875. 


(8.) By R. F. Le Men, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot., the Author. 
Etudes Historiques sur Le Finisterre. 12mo. Quimper, 1875. 


(9.) By the ArcumouocicaL Socrery oF FINIsTERRE, 
Bulletin de la Société Archeologique du Finisterre. 8vo. 1874-75. 


(10.) By the German GoveRNMENT, through H.M. Foreign Office. 
Die Urnenfelder von Strehlen und Grossenhain. 4to. Cassel, 1876. 
Denkmiiler des Mittelalders und der Renaissance, &c. IIL, IV., and 
V. Dresden. Large folio. 
(11.) By the EpinpurcH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association’s Sketch Book. Part I. folio, 
1876. 


There were also exhibited :— 
(1.) By Rev. Gorpon Incram, Minister of U rquhart. 
Earthenware Jar found in digging a grave in the churchyard of 
Urquhart, Elginshire. [See the description of this jar at p. 378 supra]. 
(2.) By James Datearno, Esq., Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot., Slains. 


Aureus of Honorius (a.p. 395-423), reverse VICTORIA AvGG, figure of 
the Emperor with a standard and globe surmounted by a Victory, 
placing his foot on a captive. Found near the Meikle Loch, Slains, 
Aberdeenshire. 


The following Communications were read :— 
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AN INCIDENT AT THE ERA OF THE REFORMATION; FROM A CON- 
TEMPORARY MANUSCRIPT. By ALEXANDER LAING, Esq., F.S.A. Scor., 
NEWBURGH. 


The manuscript which I am enabled to lay before the Society was 
found among the papers of the Flemings, Earls of Wigton. It evidently 
forms only a part of a process at law, at the instance of the Bishop of 
Dunblane, against Jane, Lady Fleming, for repayment of a loan of £250, 
which she refused to pay until the bishop restored to her a gold chain 
that she had lodged with him in security. 

Apart altogether from the interest which attaches to it, from its allu- 
sion to occurrences at an eventful period in the history of the Reforma- 
tion, the manuscript is interesting from the specimen it affords of the 
vigorous vernacular of: the period, and also for the legal arguments_ 
adduced by the bishop for insisting on payment of his loan without 
restoration of the wed or pledge. I have caused search to be made in 
the records for the decision of the Court, unfortunately without success ; 
but perhaps some of the members of the Society, conversant with the 
law, may be able to say whether the Bishop’s pleas would be sustained 
by modern jurisprudence. 

The Bishop of Dunblane here referred to was “ William Chisholm, 
second son of Edmund Chisholm, of Cromlix, who was a son of Chisholm 
of that Ik in Roxburghshire.” He succeeded his brother James in the 
bishopric on the resignation of the latter in 1527, of whom it is said, 
‘‘a severe censor he was of the corrupted manners of the clergy, and 
recovered many lands and possessions which were sacrilegiously taken 
from the Church before his time.”! Bishop William’s character is a 
complete contrast to that of his brother. Bishop Spottiswoode, in his 
_ “ History of the Church of Scotland,” says that he ‘“ was a wicked, vicious 
man, who, for the hatred he bore to the true religion, made away all the 
lands of the bishopric, and utterly spoiled the benefice.”2 We learn 
from Bishop Keith that he gave most of the Episcopal patrimony “ to 
“J Spottiswoode’s ‘‘ History of the Church of Scotland,” vol. i. p. 215, Spottiswoode 


Soe. edition. 
2 Tb. 
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his nephew, Sir James Chisholm, of Cromlix. He likewise gave great 
portions to James Chisholm of Glassengall, his own natural son, and to 
his two natural daughters, one of whom married Sir James Stirling of 
Keir, and the other to John Buchanan of that Ilk.”! One of the conse- 
quences of this spoliation is, that there is no chartulary of the bishopric 
of Dunblane, and any information regarding the possessions which 
belonged to it can only be gleaned from scattered sources. 
Notwithstanding the Bishop’s character, we find him in prominent 
positions in the affairs both of Church and State. In 1543 he was 
appointed one of the Privy Council when the Earl of Arran was made 
governor of the kingdom on the death of James V.2_ He was one of three 
commissioners for negotiating a peace between Scotland and England ; the 
other commissioners were Richard Maitland of Lethington and James 
Macgill, Clerk of Register. They met the English Commissioners at Dunse, 
and sat there from July to October 1556. And, which exhibits the sudden 
changes of the statesmen of that day, we find him in 1560 signing the 
resolution of ‘‘ The Commission of Estates,” to move Queen Elizabeth to 
take the Earl of Arran to her husband, and for establishing perpetual 
friendship, “ he being of the lawfull blood of this realme, and failyeing 
of succession of the Queen, our Soverain Ladie’s body, next his father, 
the Duke’s Grace of Chastellerault, declaird be Act of Parliament, second 
person of the realme, air apparent to the crown.” The Earl of Arran, 
whose cause the bishop here espouses, being the same person who he ~ 
states in the manuscript, made the raid on his residence at Dunblane, - 
‘“‘accumpanit with ane gret nowmer of horsmen and futmen upon the 
ix. day of November last by past, come to our said place of Dunblane, 
and enterit thairintill be sik force as we micht nocht resist ..... they 
brak up the duris thairof, and all coffers being thairintill sarsit, and 
soucht all the secret places thairof, reft, spulyeit, and away tuik at thair 
plesour all gudis being thairintill perteining to ws or ony utheiris, and 
caryit owr awin body to Striviling, and thairefter to castell cambell 
presoner, and after lang sersing and seking thai apprehendit the said 


1 Keith’s ‘* Catalogue of Scottish Bishops,” pp. 178-179. 

> Keith’s ‘‘ Affairs of Church and State of Scotland,” vol. i. p. 80, Spottiswoede 
Society’s edition. 

3 Ib, p. 168. “Ib. vol. ii. p. 6. 
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chenye with our vtheris silver, &e.. 2... and sua the said chenye was be | 
maner foirsaid reft fra ws without ony fraud or falt quhilk wear haldin 
to.” The bishop died in 1564. 

Lady Fleming, the defendant in this action, was Jane or Janet 
Stewart, a natural daughter of James IV., and Agnes Stewart, daughter 
of James, Karl of Buchan. She married Malcom, third Lord Fleming, 
who was appointed Lord High Chamberlain on the death of James IV. 
He was possessed of large estates, and took a chief part in most of the 
important negotiations during the reign of James V. That monarch paid 
his sister Lady Fleming’s tocher, which, we are told, was £400. Lady 
Fleming was left a widow in 1547, her husband being slain at the 
batile of Pinkie, as was also her daughter's husband, the Master of 
Livingstone. 

After the disastrous defeat at Pinkie, the young Queen was removed 
from Stirling Castle to that of Dumbarton, and shortly afterwards to 
France. She was accompanied by Lady Fleming, her natural aunt, as 
governess, and four young maidens of the families of Livingstone, 
Fleming, Seton, and Bethune, well known in history as the Queen’s 
Maries. During her residence in France, Lady Fleming became entangled 
in aliason with Henry IJ. Henry d’Angouleme, Grand Prior of France, 
is understood to have been the offspring of this amour. Lady Fleming 
returned to Scotland in 1555, and took up her residence at Boghall. 

Such is the history of the two actors in the plea; but the chief interest 
attaching to the manuscript which has called forth these notes, is 
the incidental allusion which it makes to the proceedings of the Congre- 
gation at an eventful period of their history. Those who are conversant 
with the history of the period will remember that in a skirmish which 
took place between the forces of the Congregation, headed by the Earl of 
Arran and Lord Stewart, and the French, then in garrison at Leith, “the 
former were almost totally surrounded in the marshes betwixt Restalrig 
and the Palace of Holyrood, and in that jeopardy the whole company 
narrowly escaped being cut in pieces; however, there were only about 
thirty killed and some few taken prisoners.” This defeat disheartened 
the adherents of the Congregation, “and accordingly they all departed 
from Edinburgh that same day [6th November 1559] towards midnight, 
marching directly to Stirling, and so great was the panic that seized them 


S. dixerit 
Cathenam 
spoliatam 
per hostes. 
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that they never halted till they arrived there. On Wednesday the 8th 
November Mr Knox gave a sermon to the Congregation, who, he tells us, 
were much erected by his discourse.”! _ It was on the day after the 
delivery of this discourse that the raid was made on the Bishop of Dun- 
blane, of which we have found no record in any history, or anywhere, 
save in the manuscript which is now laid before the Society. 


[Dorso]: Copy of the Bischope of Dumblain’s bill contra Lady fleming. 


Apud Edinburgh xxviij februarij anno 1559 [1560]. Ordains to ansuer to this 
complanit . . . Allegit the ordour is nocht gud, but suld abide the 
ordour of the table, th . . . ordour gud aneuch. 


My Lordis of counsale vnto your lordships humlie menis and schewis William 
bischop of Dumblane that quhair Jane lady Fleming borrowit fra ws the som of 
tua hundreth and fifty punds money of this realm for furnessing of certane hir 
besines for the tyme in the moneth of Aprile last bipast and than promessit 
faithfully to refound content and pay the samin to ws betuixt that and the first 
of midsomer last bipast nixt thairefter And albeit the said terme of payment be 
ellis bipast and that we haif ofttymes desirit pament of the said some awand to 
ws Nocht the les the said Lady postponis and differris to mak ws pament 
thairoff without scho be forther compellit Heirfor we beseik your lordships to 
haif consideratioun how we ar debarrit fra the proffettis of our benefices and 
flemit of the cuntre quhair the samin lyis and hes na thing instantlie to leif on 
for vphalding of our honour That thairfour sen the said lady is present in this 
toun that we may hane command to ane maser to warne hir to comper befoir 
your Lordships at ane certan schort day as your lordships sall pleis assigne to 
heir hir decernit be your decreit to refound content and pay to ws the forsaid 
some ij¢ L. lib money forsaid Or ellis to allege ane ressonabill caus quhy scho 
suld nocht do the samin with certificatioun to hir scho failye thairin your Lord- 
ships will direct Lettres simpliciter on hir to that effect or at the lest lettres to 
poind hir landis and gudis thairfor in form as efferis according to iustice and 
your ansuer humlie we beseik. 


[Below the above in another hand is writtenJ— _ 


Responditur, hos tantum esse hostes contra quos habemus justum he!lum 
depredatores erant de incolis regni contra quos habet actionem. Item tenetur 


' Keith’s ‘‘ Affairs of Church and State,” vol. i. p. 244. Spottiswoode Soc. edition. 
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ad exactam diligentiam et de levi culpa quam effugere potuit, exponens huius- 
modi tam facile ad probandam scilicet abscondens in horto eo tempore tantum 
invasionis vbi faciliter percipi potuit Nullis suis sumtibus rebus ibi repositis 
sed suis cathenis auro et similibus alibi et tutius reconditis. 


[Dorso] quarto marcis anno Domini ete. _ lix. [Ix.] 


Examinatouris Restalrig et Provand The quhilk day Jane lady Flemyng 
suorne and examinat Deponis that about the moneth of Aprile last bipast the 
deponer borrowit fra my lord of Dumblane the soum of tua hundreth pundis and 
fyftie mony of this realme quhilk sowme wes ressauit by William Sterk hir 
seruand fra master David Gourlaw seruand to the said bischop quhilkis Alex- 
ander and William at the ressait of the said money deliuerit to the said maister 
Dauid in wed of the said money ane chenye of gold weyand xxxvj vnces and ane 
half of gold and than hir said seruandis ressauit the said maister Dauidis 
writting of the ressait of the said chenye and as to the payment of the said soume 
agane at ony prefixt tyme sche rememberis nocht that scho promeist to haue 
pait the said sowme at midsomer nixt thairefter as the bill beris and forther 
deponis that be hir menis industrie and laubour scho hes recouerit agane of the 
said chenye xxj vnces ane croune wecht les and sua wantis yit thairof xv vnces 
and ane half and ane croune weycht And yit nochtheles is content my lord 
Dumblane allowed of the ij¢ and L. pundis sa fer as the inlaik of the chenye 
extendis to pay the rest of the said soume or refoundand agane als mekle als 
gude gold with the fessoning thairof at the sycht of cunning craftismen scho is 
content to pay to him ye haill soum. 


6 Marcis 1559. [1560] 


My lord of Dumblane acceptit this aytht sa fer as it makis for him and in 
speciall hir confessioun contenit thairin of the ressait of the ij¢ and fiftie pundis 
and siclik protestit that quhateuer scho hes deponit by the bill hurt nocht nor 
preiuge nocht the bishop. : 


Ws Williame bischope of Dumblane ansuerand to the pretendit depositioun 
and allegiance contenit thairintill maid be Dame Jane Lady fleming for elyding 
of the actioun intentit be ws agains the said lady for payment of the sowme of 
ij¢ and fifty lib lent be ws to hir &c Berand that scho gaif to ws in ved of the 
said sowme ane chenye of gold quhilk is nocht fullelie restorit to hir and thairfoir 
can nocht be compellit to pay the said soum quhill it be restorit etc. 

Primo. Sayis the said allegiance is nocht relewant and suld be repellit for 
mony causses—first giffand that the said chenye had bene laid in wed yit scho 
can nocht be way of exceptioun foundit upon the nocht delivering thairof elyd 
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the petitioun of the det Bot hes actionem pignoratitiam for repetitioun of 
the said wod as scho may of the law efter payment of the det. 

Secundlie, we are nocht oblist to rander the said chenye becaus the samin is 
tint but our fraud or falt sik as we ar oblist to vpone the law be ressone that 
efter ressauing of the said wod*quhilk wes about the tyme of the lending of the 
money libellat nocht grantand the awaill thairof we did our diligence in keping 
of the samin as become ane diligent man vnto the day and tyme efter specifiit 


in sa far as we keipit it in our awin place of residence within Dumblane quhair 
a ee we remanit in propir persone haiffand thair diuers vtheris gudis with gold and 


auri uel ar- Siluer cunyeit and yncunyeit pertening to ws in keping etc. And fering the 
genti nec ¢nvasioun of the Congregatioun taking and spulyeing of our place be violence 
quiain eodem o 


lococum _—- We befoir the tyme efter specifiit causit hyd the said chenye with vther gold and 
cathena —__siluer pertening to ws within the yard of our said duelling place vnder the seittis 


aie ie of the samin as ane place lyk as it was of veritie mair sure and mair secreit to 
culpé 


faciendo vt haif kepit sik thingis nor ony vther pairt of our said duelling place the quhilk 
or eee being sua put in keping as our awin proper gudis and apperandlie in maist 
ponendo in Suretie and quhair it suld best eschapit the reif and spulyie of vtheris and being 


See thair put for the samin caus the Erle of Arrane accumpanit with ane gret nowmer 


calia monas- Of horsmen and futmen vpone the ix day of nouember last bypast come to our 


Cie ara said place of Dumblane and enterit thairintill be sik force as we mycht nocht 


sufficit posu- resist quhilk company forbes being then capitane thairof vnder the said erle 


Peet 0 da thay brak up the duris thairof and all cofferis being thairintill sarsit and soucht 


cum pre- all the secreit placis thairof reft spulyeit and away tuik at thair plesour all 


donesaduen- gudis being thairintill pertening to ws or ony vtheris, and caryit our awin body 
erunt quia 


terra nouiter to Striuiling and thairefter to Castell Cambell presoner and efter lang sersing and 


cage haan seking thai apprehendit the said chenye with our vtheris siluer in the said place 
manites 


et per hoe qUhair it was put in keping as said is, and reft and spulyeit and away tuik the 
eae said chenye with our awin vther siluer to ane gret quantite and sua the said 
fecit quam si chenye was be maner foirsaid reft fra ws without any fraud or falt quhilk we ar 


eteeeete haldin to and thairfoir we are nocht haldin to restoir the samin and the wanting 
suo s- 


pitio. thairof makis na exceptioun agains our petitioun. 

Item serui Thridlie, nocht passing fra the allegiance aboue writtin bot vnder protestatioun 
ate hone that euirilk ane thairof be discussit in thair awin ordour and vnder protestatioun 
pro conser- that gif ony of the saidis other exceptiouns be fund relevand that we be nocht 
uatione ali- agtrictit to pruf the allegiance efter following, Sayis we are nocht oblist to restoir 
thre Seees the said chenye becaus the samin was tane fra ws be the force and violence 
eee eo aboue writtin at the tyme aboue specifiit without ony fraud commitit be ws in 
eundem the taking thairof albeit we lang befoir diuers tymes efter the feist of Mid- 
locum intra somer last bypast and efter the termes of payment of the said sowme lent be 
Seti: ws to the said Dame Jane requirit and causit requyr hir in our name be our 
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writtingis and vther wayis to haif payit to ws our said money and to haif 
ressauit hir said chenye quhilkis scho did nocht and sua was in vera mora non 
soluendi debitum et recuperandi pignus And thairfoir the said wod being tane 
fra ws and reft be the violence and force forsaid at the said tyme without ony 
fraud of ws we ar nocht oblist to restoir the said chenye albeit we had bene 
slouthfull or committit falt in keeping thairof by fraud and thairfoir the said 
dame Janes depositioun elyde’s noeht our petitioun ete. 


Ansueris for my Lady Fleming to the allegiance maid be ane reverend fader in 
God William bischop of Dumblane contra hir. 


To the First allegeance berand that the said lady can nocht propone be way of 
exceptioun that the said reuerand fader aucht nocht to haif hir compellit to 
restoir hir ijc and fifty lib. lent money without he deliuerit again to hir hir 
chenye gevin to him in plege of the samin Bot suld persew be way of actioun 
ete. : 

It is ansuerit that the contrair thairof is of veritie et multo fortuis si potest 
experiri per actionem potest vti exceptione, as alsua as geif the said lady wald 
requyr hir chenye agane he mycht vse exceptioun contrair hir and als hir libell 
war nocht relevand askand hir plege without scho libell that scho had payit the 
money or offert the samyn. 

Secundlie, to the secund it is alluterlie generall and captius and nocht relevant 
On nawayis exprimand how lang of befoir the invasioun specifiit thairin the said 
reuerand fader causit hyd the chenye in the saittis of his yaird for gif it was 
than recentlie done at the tyme of the invasioun it wald manifest the selff to 
deligent seircheouris and gif it was lang of befoir it was exponit to gret perrell 
And sua alwys it was na diligence Bot manifesta culpa saltem leuis nor yit 
exprimand quhat vther money or jewellis was hyd with the said chenye in that 
selff place nor yit the quantite thairof Or that samekle gold and siluer was hyd 
thairwith nor that ony was hyd thairwith bot menis that thair was gold and 
siluer hyd in the samin saittis quhilk mycht be verifiit be litil] gold or siluer 
and that the sam war in sindry places. 

Alsua the said allegiance is alluterlie irrelevant be ressone that nochtwithstand- 
ing the samin war of veritie or maist pairt thairof (as is nocht grantit) the 
said reuerend fader can nocht be excusit fra culpa non adhibendo exactam deli- 
gentiam pro dicta cathena custodienda ad quod tenebatur de jure et de leui 
culpa tenetur Be ressone that he beand had with gret hatrant be the congrega- 
tioun and gret men thairof as he grantit yisterday in jugement and haiffand oft 
and diuers tymes of befoir the allegit spoliatioun of the said chenye distroyit 
diuers places abbayis kirkmen and places suld nocht (gif he had bene diligent) 
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haif lipnit nor hald in keping in the place of Dumblane sik ane Jowell as the 
said chenye, lyk as he on nawayis allegis that he had sik vtheris Jowellis into 
the said place other pertening to himself or to the Kirk of Dumblane, lyk as 
vtheris prelattis had transportit and lyk as him self did transport ther pretius 
Jowellis and principall pryssis furth of thair abbayis and duelling places to 
houssis of strenth, and sua levand the samin in his said dwelling place at sik 
trublus tymes fering invasioun of the Congregatioun As he grantis in his said 
allegiance was in manifesta culpa and on nawayis can excuis the samin be hyding 
thairof in the foirsaidis saittis in the yard Bot appeiris to be in maiori culpa 
makand the samin patent to euery body considering that new handillit or deluit 
erd wald mak manifest sum thing to be hyd thairintill Et consequenter to be 
apprehendit and away taking And suppois he thocht it maist sure for the tyme 
to hyd the samin in the said place That inferris na surenes and suppois he 
thocht it mair sure nor his awin place inlykwyse that inferris na surenes nor 
that the same was surelie and diligentlie kepit (as he aucht to haif done) and gif 
he couth do na better for suddante of tyme Imputatur ei qui se in tali necessi- 
tate posuit Considdering he suld haif prevenit the samin, according to the occa- 
sionis of feir quhilk he had of sic chanses and haiffing consideratioun of vtheris 
trublis and distructionis done to vtheris prelattis and kirkmen apone thair 
abbayis and places. 


Item, vnder protestatioun nocht passand fra the allegiances foirsaidis It is 
ansuerit to the said secund allegiance that in sa far or gif the said chenye was 
takin away be the erle of errane and his company The said reuerand fader may 
haif actioun for the (samin) and sua may nocht vse aganis me the said secund 
allegiance. 


And attour gevand and nocht grantand that the said chenye was takin away 
as said is, serchit and fund in the said place That was be help assistance and 
reveling of his awin seruandis quha alsua pairtit the said chenye with capitane 
Forbes suddartis, for quhais falt and negligence he aucht to ansuer quhilk ap- 
perandly was done for savite and conseruatioun of ane vther purs allegit had be 
the said Reuerand fader neirby the said place, quhair the chenye was lyk as he 
grantit that he had ane vther purss with gold hid neirby the samin place in 
presens of your Lordships and of the said ladyis procuratouris diuers tymes, 
quharthrow the away taking of the said chenye and negligence committit in 
keping thairof suld nocht be imput to the said Lady bot to the said Reuerand 
fader quha had the samin in keping for his securitie quhilk gif the said Lady had 
had in hir keping the samin had nocht bene tain away In respect of the quhilk 
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the said lady on nawyse aucht to mak payment of the foirsaid sowme on to the 
tyme that the said Reuerand fader mak hir deliuerance of hir said chenye. 


As to the Third allegiance, the same is generall nocht specifiand quhan he maid 
the said requyring quhither the tyme that scho was haill or in seiknes for it is 
notourlie knauin that scho was oft tymes in vehement seiknes nocht myndful of 
warldli purpoissis quhen dew requisitioun couth nocht be maid nor scho thairby 
constitut in mora And suppois scho had bene iv mora solutionis that can infer 
na thing that scho suld nocht haif hir said chenye again scho deliuerand the 
lent money nocht withstanding the allegit amissioun thairof culpa ipsius Reue- 
rendi patris vt supra. 


IL. 


A NOTICE OF THE MONUMENT OF WILLIAM CARSTARES, PRINCIPAL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. OF EDINBURGH, ERECTED IN 1727 AND 
RESTORED IN 1876, WITH A COPY OF THE ORIGINAL CONTRACT. 
CoMMUNICATED BY DAVID LAING, Esq., Forrian SECRETARY. (PLATE XXIV.) 


The volume of ‘ State-Papers and Letters addressed to William 
Carstares, Confidential Secretary to King William, afterwards Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh,” was published at Edinburgh in 1774, 
4to., by Joseph M‘Cormick, DD., Minister at Prestonpans, who became 
Principal of the University of St Andrews. In the Life of Carstares, 
which is prefixed, at p. 91, the Editor says, “‘ His (Carstares’) body 
lies interred in the Gray-friars churchyard; where there was a monu- 
ment erected sometime after, with a suitable inscription in Latin. The 
Inscription already begins to fade. But his eulogium was pronounced 
long before his death by King William; and ought not so soon to be effaced, 
when, in the presence of several of his courtiers, he declared, ‘That he 
had known Mr Carstares long: that he knew him well: and knew him 
to be an Honest Man.’” 

If such was the state of the Monument within fifty years of its erection, 
we may wonder that it did not occur to Dr M‘Cormick to have preserved the 
Inscription byinserting it in his Memoir. In 1867, while engaged in revising 
Brown’s Collection of “The Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions in 
Greyfriars Churchyard, Edinburgh,” I had a careful search made to 
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discover the Carstares monument. From the Town Council Records 
(July 20, 1726) it was known that Principal Carstares had been interred 
“close by the wall behind Mr Henderson’s tomb,” when permission was 
cranted there to erect a monument, at the expense of his Sister Sarah 
Carstares, relict of Principal Dunlop of Glasgow, to the memory of her 
Father, her Brother, Principal Carstares, and her Son, Professor William 
Dunlop, Edinburgh. (Introduct. p, lxxxii.) 

At a still more recent period, when a new search was instituted at the 
desire of the Rev. R. Herbert Story of Roseneath (now D.D.), while en- 
gaged in completing the Principal’s Memoirs, but with a like want of success. 

Soon after, however, the publication by Dr Story of his Memoirs of 
Carstares in 1874, having discovered the following paper, being the original 
Contract for the erection of the Monument, he sent it to me to see what 
light it threw upon the previous search to ascertain the actual place of his 
interment. 


Contract of Agreement betwixt Mr Alexr. Dunlop and 
Andrew Miller, 1727. 


Att Glasgow and Edinburgh the twenty and twenty fourth re of 
March J™ Vij° and twenty seven years. ‘The parties afternamed, viz.,— 
Mr Alexander Dunlop professor of Greek in the University in Glasgow of 
the one part and Andrew Miller mason freeman Burgess of Edinburgh of 
the other part, have agreed in maner and to the effect following: That is 
to say the said Andrew Miller agrees and obliges himself to build or to 
cause to be built sufficiently in the Old yeard of the Grayfreyrs Church of 
Edinburgh just att the north side of Kincaid of Auchinreoch’s tomb a 
monument of good durable white stone to the memory of the Reverend 
Mr William Carstairs Principal of the Colledge of Edinburgh and Mr 
William Dunlop Regius Professor of Divinity there, both deceast, which 
shall be wrought Aisler work polished to a fine Skin and shall be of the 
Dimensions with the Carvings & after the orders pourtrayed in a Draught 
thereof Signed by Mr Joseph Cave engraver to his Majesties Mynt 
in Scotland & the said Andrew Miller, Subscribing hereunto, with this 
variation only that in place of the height and breadth of the Monument 
described in the Draught, that to be built shall be fourteen foots in 
breadth att the Base or foot of the Monument & twenty one foots in 
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hight the intermediate parts to be increased proportionally beyond these 
in the Draught &e. 

And furder, he the said Andrew Miller oblidges him and his forsaids 
to Carve or cause to be carved such ane subscription in the pannel of 
the said Monument as shal be required. And to take his directions and 
Instructions from time to time in building & finishing the said Monument 
and in Carving the Inscription thereon from the said Mr Joseph Cave, 
and to perfect the whole work betwixt and the Tenth day of November 
next to come; and for the said Andrew Miller and his forsaids their per- 
forming of the premises John Sylverstyn Carver in Edinburgh becomes 
Cautioner and Surety and binds himself Conjunctly and Severally with 
and for them to the performance thereof For which Causes and of the other 
part for the said Alexander Dunlop oblidges him his heirs and successours 
to furnish and provide what lym and sand, shedds, scaffoldings and 
gangs iron batts and lead for batting with ropes And rough stones for 
backing and supporting. The Aisler work shal be necessarly made use of 
in building of the said Monument, and more over besides, the sum of 
Twenty five pounds sterling money which he the said M? Alex'. Dunlop 
has, by the hands of the said M* Joseph Cave, instantly advanced and 
paid to the said Andrew Miller whereof he the said Andrew Miller hereby 
grants the Receipt; he the said M* Alex" Dunlop oblidges him & his 
forsaids to pay to the said Andrew Miller a furder sum of Fifty pounds 
sterling money forsaid to make up the sum of Seventy five pounds sterling 
which is the full price or Consideration money agreed to be paid to him 
for building the said Monument in manner before specified and that att 
the Terms and by the proportions following viz the Sum of Twenty five 
pounds sterling money being the equall half of the said Fifty pounds 
sterling, how soon he the said Andrew Miller shall have finished the half 
of the work of the said Monument, And the remaining sum of Twenty five 
pounds sterling to compleat the full price when the work shall be Com- 
pleatly finished in manner before mentioned. 

In witness whereof they have Subscribed these Presents (written on 
stamped paper by Donald Campbell Servitor to James Armour Writer 
to the Signet) as follows, viz. The said M* Alexander Dunlop att Glasgow 
the twentieth day of March J™ Vij° and twenty seven years before these 
witnesses Hugh Rodger Merchant in Glasgow and Archibald Thomson 
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servitor to the said M* Alex" Dunlop witnesses also to his subscribing 
the marginall note And also the saids Andrew Miller and John Silverstyn 
have Subscribed the same with the marginall note, att Edinburgh the 
twenty fourth day of March J™ Vij° and twenty seven years, before these 
witnesses, the said James Armour and David Dickson his servitor, the 
respective dates and names and designations of the Witnesses & term of 
performance being insert by said David Dickson. 
(Names cut out.) 
"Hugh Rodger Witness. James Armour Witness. 
Arch* Thomson Witness. David Dickson Witness. 


On receiving this Contract, it appeared that while repeatedly and 
carefully examining the ground near the tomb of the celebrated Alex- 
ander Henderson (and somewhat to the north of Principal Robertson’s 
Mausoleum), no attention had ever been paid to a large picturesque Monn- 
ment with two tall pillars supporting a carved pediment overshadowed 
with foliage from the other side of the boundary wall of Heriot’s Hospi- 
tal grounds to the south-west. (See Plate XXIV.) But this document 
did not leave a shadow of doubt for whom it had been erected. The inscrip- 
tion on this Monument, however, was so completely defaced that not a 
single letter remained, and as no one was able to give it a name, thus it 
happened strangely enough to be overlooked by the Collector in the 
printed volume of Epitaphs alluded to. | 

The dilapidated state of the monument itself suggested that some steps 
should be taken for its preservation. On consulting Mr Jonn Hutcueson, ° 
R.S.A., sculptor, he reported, that it would be absolutely necessary to sub- 
stitute two new stone pillars, but that in doing so, it would require great 
care and skill, as the old stones being hollowed and worn away at the 
back to such an extent it was a wonder that the whole fabric had not long 
ago toppled over and caused its entire destruction. 

On making the discovery of the existence of the Monument, the Rev. 
Mr Story imagined he could obtain among the Principal’s descendants 
and other friends a sufficient sum to meet the expenses. At Mr Story’s 
request I applied to the Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh for per- 
mission to have it restored, giving a hint at the same time that a subscrip- 
tion towards this purpose would be acceptable. The permission was readily 
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granted, but the hint was not taken. The sum so procured being limited, 
Mr Hutcheson, who in the interim had procured an estimate, very hand- 
somely offered to superintend this operation as an Honorary employment. 

Although the Monument was thus identified and successfully restored, 
no copy of the original Inscription could be discovered, either among the 
Dunlop papers, to which Dr Story had free access, or among such 
papers of Principal Carstares or his nephew,! Charles Mackie, Professor 
of History in the University of Edinburgh, as were in my own 
possession, or in other collections. It was therefore thought the best 
substitute would be a simple statement of names and dates. The Inscrip- 
tion, cut on stone from the Binny quarry, is as follows :— 


WILLIAM CARSTARES, 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 
Minister of the High Church, Chaplain to 
William ITI., Queen Anne, and George I. ; 
Born 11 Feb: 1649. Died 28 Dec: 1715. 


: JOHN CARSTARES, uis FatruHeEr, 
Minister at Glasgow. 
Died 15 June 1685. 


WILLIAM DUNLOP, uis NEpuHEw, 
Regius Professor of Theology. 
Died 29 Oct: 1720. 


In affectionate remembrance of the above 
who were here interred, this Monument 
Was erected in the year 1727 by 
SARAH CARSTARES, 

Widow of Wini1am Dunvop, 
Principal of the University of Glasgow. 


Restored by Her Descendants, in 1876. 


1 In a MS. Obituary kept for many years by CHARLES MACKIE, who was elected 
the first Professor of Civil History in the University of Edinburgh, in August 1719, 
is this entry,—‘‘ CARSTARES (MARGARET), MY MorueEr (died) 29th March 1729.” 

Professor Mackie died at Edinburgh lith September 1770, having resigned his 
Chair in January 1755. 


VOL. XI. PART II. a 
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III. 


NOTE OF THE DISCOVERY OF SEPULCHRAL URNS IN FAIR ISLE, 
WITH LETTER FROM JOHN BRUCE, Esq., Yr. OF SUMBURGH, SHET- 
LAND. By JOHN ALEXANDER SMITH, M.D., V.P.S.A. Scor. 


On a recent visit to Edinburgh Mr Bruce brought with him the broken 
fragments of a large clay urn and a small somewhat bowl-shaped vessel or 
urn formed of steatite, which were found on his property of Fair Isle. 

At my request, Mr Bruce now desires me to present these sepulchral 
urns in his name, for preservation, to the Museum of the Society. And, 
in answer to my inquiries, I have received from him the following de- 
tailed account of their discovery :— 


“During the winter 1873-74 I employed a number of men to construct 
a road between the two landing-places of North and South Haven, in 
Fair Isle (as shown in the rough map exhibited). While so employed, 
the workmen had to lower the surface on the banks of a small stream 
running down to Fuiniquoy Mill, on the east side of the island, and level 
a small mound about 24 feet high by 8 feet broad at base. Within this 
mound were found the two urns, the large one in the middle (I am not 
informed at what depth), and the smaller one a little on one side of it. 
The large urn was standing erect, closely covered by a flat stone, and con- 
taining a small quantity of greyish powder, supposed to be bone ash. 
The mound was composed of small stones (broken 4 to 6 inches) and 
earth. ‘The road having been formed before I visited the spot, I cannot 
say what kind of soil was mixed with the stones forming the mound, but 
in draining and other operations I have frequently broken up similar 
mounds of broken stones, generally, to all appearance, bearing marks of 
fire, and being mixed with a blackish-looking soil of great richness, which 
I have always supposed to be animal remains of some sort. 

“On one side, and adjoining the mound to the west, was a flat space of | 
ground, and at the distance of 6 inches to 1 foot below the surface were 
found a number of flat stones, and below each stone a carefully-rounded ~ 
hole about 6 inches deep by 10 inches broad, very smooth in the 
inside, and lined with about an inch thick of a soft black-looking 
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adhesive substance, resembling a mixture of peat moss and clay. Each 
hole contained a small quantity of a white substance resembling bone 
ash. The nearest hole would be about 8 feet from the base of the 
mound. The only hole I saw had about 14 inch of water in it. These 
holes were about ten or twelve in number. I regret that none of the 
flat stone covers were preserved, but I believe no marks were found 
on any of them. The soil at this spot is a shallow mixture of clay, 
sand, and cravel on rock, and at one time must have been covered 
with more or less of peat moss. No remains of any building are found 
near this, and I heard of no peculiar name for this spot, or any tradi- 
tion about it. As far as I know, no similar remains have been found 
in the island, but there are several mounds in various parts of the island 
called ‘‘'Trows knolls,’ about which there is more or less of local super- 
stition. At some of these places the hill folk, or fairies, are supposed to 
conduct their nightly revels, and these places may probably contain ob- 
jects of antiquarian interest. 

‘Tf you will pay us a visit in summer, I will.be happy to have some 
of these places opened under your directions, if this could induce you to 
give us the pleasure of your society for a few weeks.” 


The clay urn appears to have been of considerable size, as far as you 
can judge from the fragments that have been sent, and are now ex- 





Urn of Steatite, found in Fair Isle 
(4 inches high). 


hibited. It measures across the partially-broken bottom of the urn 
8 inches long by 64 or 7 inches in breadth, and the broken portions 
of its sides show a height of upwards of 12 inches. It is formed of a 
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coarse yellowish clay, and has been irregularly oval in shape, having 
been apparently formed simply by the hand. The smaller steatite urn 
or vessel, for it has probably been, in the first instance, a vessel for 
domestic use; is fortunately nearly perfect, being slightly chipped 
only on one side of its mouth. It is also rather oval in form, and the 
mouth measures 54 inches in length by 5 inches across. The vessel 
bulges out a little below the mouth, and contracts again towards its 
base. It is 4 inches in total height, and its cavity is hollowed to a depth 
of 3 inches, its sides being nearly half an inch in thickness. It is formed 
by being cutout of a solid piece of steatitic rock. The lip or mouth is 
ornamented by a small groove or bevelled band cut around its outer 
margin. (Its character is well shown in the preceding sketch.) 

This rude vessel of steatite is of much interest, being an addition 
(differing as it does both in shape and size) to the curious small series of 
vessels for domestic use formed of steatite now preserved in the Museum 
of the Society. (For comparison I annex two figures of these vessels; 
one of an oval pot or vessel of steatite with handles, found at Brough, 





Oval Vessel of Steatite, found at Brough, Shetland 
(12 inches high). 


Shetland; the other a large urn or vessel formed also of steatite, 
which contained burnt bones and was found in a tumulus near the great 
circle of standing-stones at Stennis, Orkney.) These vessels have nearly 
all been found in graves, and contained the incinerated remain of the 
dead. With regard to the small rounded pits described by Mr Bruce 
as being sunk in flat ground adjoining the mound on the west, and 
some ten or twelve in number grouped together, each containing 
what appeared to be burnt ashes; it is probable they may have been 
also inferments of the inurned ashes of the dead after cremation, like 
the remains found in the urns of the adjoining mound. From 
the moist character of the low ground near the stream where this group 


« 
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of apparently small pits lined with a kind of soft clay were found, it is 
not improbable that they were also the remains of other vessels or urns ; 
but that the superabundant moisture in the lower ground may have 
gradually decomposed them, and thus reduced them to the soft and pasty 
condition described by Mr Bruce; he mentions, indeed, that one he 
examined still contained a quantity of water. 

We know very little of the antiquities of Fair Isle, the Fridarey of 
the Norsemen, and therefore value all the more any details with which 
we are favoured. This tumulus is situated about the middle of the island, 
and near the southern border of its northern half, which is used as the 
common pasture ground of the islanders; the southern portion being the 
more cultivated part of the island. It is also towards the eastern side of the 
island, on the bank of a stream which runs down to supply the Fuiniquoy 
Mill, the name of which shows as a part of it the old Norse word “ Quoy” 
(a small enclosure), and therefore the former occupation by the Norsemen ; 
and towards the west side of the island from this sepulchral mound, 
there is one of these mounds to which Mr Bruce refers as still styled 
the “ Trow’s Knoll;” “Trow” or “Troll” being also the Norse term 
for a giant, or supernatural being. 

From the style and contents of these interments apparently after cre- 
mation, the rude clay urn of the mound or cairn, and the other adjoining 
small pits or urns, each having like the first mentioned its covering stone; 
it is probable they may be all of the same period, the principal interment 
being that of the clay urn still covered with its cairn, about the centre 
of which it was found. The presence of the steatite vessel seems to give 
a Norse character to the whole interment, although it was apparently 
found towards the side of the cairn. It shows at least a participation in 
the interment by the Norsemen, to whom these steatite vessels seem so 
peculiarly to belong. 

The Keeper of our Museum, Mr Joseph Anderson, has done much to 
illustrate the Norse occupation of our country in his interesting and 
valuable “ Notes on the Relics of the Viking Period of the Northmen 
in Scotland ; illustrated by specimens in the National Museum of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland.” He quotes numerous instances of the dis- 


+; Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol..x: p. 536. 
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covery of these steatite vessels of various forms and sizes found in Nor- 
way, the old home of the Northmen, and shows their exact correspon- 
dence with the steatite vessels, their contents, and surroundings, which 
have been found in the north of Scotland—Caithness, Orkney, and 
Shetland, the districts formerly visited and occupied by the North- 
men, and where alone in Great Britain these peculiar stone vessels have 
as yet been found. Mr Anderson considers these vessels to belong to 
the heathen Viking period, or late Iron Age, beginning about the end of 
the eighth century and reaching to the beginning of the eleventh, when 
the Northmen were converted to Christianity. | 

The discovery of this steatite vessel is therefore of much interest as 
an additional instance of the early presence of the Northmen in this 
outlying island between Orkney and Shetland, and the Society is 
much indebted to Mr Bruce for his account of the discovery, and the 
presentation of the urns to our National Scottish Museum of An- 
tiquities; as well as for his kind and liberal offer to make further 
investigations in the island, which we may hope to be able to take 
advantage of on some future occasion. 











Large Steatite Urn, found at Stennis, Orkney 
(20 inches high). 
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Monpay, 12th June 1876. 
DAVID LAING, Esq., Foreign Secretary, in the Chair. 


After a Ballot, the following Gentlemen were unanimously elected 
Fellows :— 

JAmeEs CricuTon, Esq., 13 St Bernard’s Crescent. 

Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, Minister of Ballahulish and Ardgour. 


The following Donations to the Museum and Library were laid on the 
table, and thanks voted to the Donors -— | 


(1.) By Mrs Morris, Society, Hopetoun, through James Mac- 
KENZIE, Esq., Chemist. 


A Carved Pew-back from Abercorn Church, measuring 6 feet in 
length by 18 inches in breadth, It bears in the centre a shield with the 
Drummond Arms and the letters G. D.; A. D.; 1598; B. B. 

(2.) By A. J. Donaupson, Esq., Hawick. | 


Bombard, or Howitzer, 163 inches in length, 73 inches diameter, and 
having a bore 3 inches diameter, found near Hawick; date about the end 
of the seventeenth century. 


(3.) By James Rotuanp, Esq., 14 Shandwick Place. 
Iron Crusie, with Hook for suspension, and wanting the inner shell, 
found at Lindores, Fifeshire. , 
(4.) By Rev. J ames Morrison, Urquhart, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot. 


Arrow-head of Whitish Fint, leaf-shaped, found in the parish of - 
Urquhart. This specimen is remarkable for its neatness of finish and the 
smallness of its size, being only # inch in length and + inch in breadth. 


(5.) By Ropert Carrraz, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Jewish Skekel, obverse SkuKet Israut round a chalice, over which are 
the letters indicating the fourth year of the reign of Simon Maccabeeus ; 
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reverse JERUSHALAIM Ha-Keposuag, “ Jerusalem the Holy,” round a triple 
lily. 
Half-Shekel, same type, second year. 


(6.) By Atexanper Latina, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., the Author. 


Lindores Abbey and its Burgh of Newburgh, their History and Annals. 
Ato, 1876. 


(7.) By Wi11am Jotry, Esq., H.M. Inspector of Schools, Inver- 
ness, the Author. 


The Scientific Materials of the North, and Scientific Work. The 
Inaugural Address delivered before the Inverness Scientific Society and 
Field Club. By Wituiam Jouty, Esq., President of the Society. 8vo, 


pp. 27. 
(8.) By Admiral Sir Winu1am H. Hatt, K.C.B., the Author. 
Qur National Defences. 8vo, pp. 39. 1876. 


(9.) By Witi1am Forses, Esq. of Medwyn, F.S.A. Scot. 
Memoir of Lady Forbes of Pitsligo. 1875. Ato. 


(10.) By Joun Evans, Esq., Hon. Mem. 8.A. Scot., the Author. 


Note on a proposed International Code of Symbols for use on Archzo- 
logical Maps. By Joun Evans, F.R.S. 8vo, pp. 10. 


There were also exhibited— 
(1.) By James T. Grsson Crate, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 


Carved Ivory Ciborium, or Cup with Cover, 14 inches high, curiously 
ornamented with beaded work, and with birds, lizards, serpents, and 
human figures in high relief. The lid is surmounted by the figure of a 
palm-tree trunk, the top ornamented with open work, on which sits a 
parrot-like bird. A man is climbing the tree on one side and a lizard on 
the other. A serpent issues from the man’s right hand, reaching up to 
the bird on the top of the tree. Two serpents chase two birds in a circle 
round the base of the tree. Four lizards are carved round the base of the 
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middle of the lid, which is semi-globular in shape. The foot-stalk of the 
cup has a projection in the middle, from which four serpents hang down 
at regular intervals round its circumference. In the mouth of each of 
them is a bird’s head. The swelling base of the foot-stalk is ornamented 
by a bird, a lizard, and a human figure, placed alternately at equal dis- 
tances round the middle of its circumference. This rare and curious 
ivory was obtained by Mr Gibson Craig at Milan. There are two of 
the same style and period in the British Museum, and one in the New- 
castle Museum, which is figured in W. B. Scott’s “ Antiquarian Gleanings,” 
plate 21. They are regarded by some as West African, and by others 
as’ Indian, most likely from the neighbourhood of Goa, and dating pro- 
bably about the middle of the sixteenth century. 


(2.) By Hercures Lryton, Esq., Dundee. 


Collection of Flint Implements and Arrow-Heads, bronze bodkins, 
needles, pins, buckles, hooks, belt-clasps and fasteners, brooches, &c., &c., 
iron knives, rivets, and scale-like plates, and pottery of Medieval type, 
from the site of an ancient settlement in the Culbin Sands, Elginshire. 
(See the subsequent paper by Mr Linton.) 


(3.) By Jonn Sma, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. Scot. 


An Alchemical Manuscript, with coloured allegorical devices, on a 
roll 18 feet long, the property of the Royal College of Physicians, to 
whom it was presented in 1707 by George, Earl of Cromarty; formerly 
in the Library of Sir George Areskine of Innertiel. (See the subsequent 
paper by Mr Small.) 


The following Communications were read :— 
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1 ae 


NOTES OF A CHARTER BY CHARLES I. TO JAMES, LORD CARNEGY, 1641, 
CONSTITUTING HIM KEEPER OF THE ABBEY OF ABERBROTHOCEK ; 
AND OF AN ORDER BY MR JOHN GARDEN, FACTOR ON THE PAN- 
MURE ESTATES (1746), CALLING THE TENANTRY OF EDZELL AND 
NAVAR TO BE ARMED AND READY TO REPEL A HIGHLAND RAID. 
COMMUNICATED BY THE LATE DAVID DAKERS BLACK, Esq., F.S.A. Scor. 
By JOHN STUART, Esa., LL.D., SEcRETARY. 


Before describing the documents communicated by Mr Black, I must be 
allowed to say a few words about our late Associate himself. 

He became a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in the year 1852, 
but long before that time his tastes for historical research had manifested 
themselves, and in the year 1829 he published a history of his native 
city of Brechin, a volume which in his later years he issued in a second 
edition; with the fruit of its author’s industrious research in the interval. 

It is now thirty years since I first came to know Mr Black, at which 
time we met at the house of our mutual friend Mr Patrick Chalmers of 
Aldbar. Of the latter, it may be said that he was one of the most 
devoted and intelligent of our Scottish antiquaries; and being unable, 
from his infirm state of health, to visit the early remains in his neigh- 
_ bourhood, he availed himself of Mr Black’s practical zeal, in superintend- 
ing the excavations and measurements which he desired to have made. 

It was thus that Mr Black came to report to Mr Chalmers, in the year 
1846, on the vitrified remains on the Hill of Finhaven, and in describing 
them he refers to a previous inspection thirty-four years before that time, 
made when he must have been quite a youth. 

In November 1845 he wrote to Mr Chalmers with a description of a 
recent excavation which he had made in the walls of the great Hill Fort, 
known as the brown Caterthun. 

In the year 1842 he superintended an examination and digging in the 
Round Tower of Brechin, made at the expense of Mr Chalmers, the 
details of which have been deemed worthy of a place in Dr Petrie’s great 
work on the “ Round Towers of Ireland.” 

Throughout his life Mr Black maintained his interest in all questions of 
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antiquarian research, and was always ready to forward the interests of 
the Society of Antiquaries by furnishing communications, and otherwise. 

A few weeks previous to his death he wrote to me a letter, communi- 
cating the copies of the documents which I am now to describe. It began 
with the following sentence :—“ If you have got nothing else to do, you 
may read this letter. If otherwise, you may lay it aside, or burn it. No- 
thing will be lost.” 

This did not bespeak much interest in the papers, nor any assumption 
of importance in the writer ; yet I cannot but think that Mr Black set an 
example which might be usefully followed by all our members, who have 
the opportunity, for these apparently unimportant and isolated scraps of 
historical documents, when they are made accessible to students by means 
of our Proceedings, frequently furnish most useful materials for the 
practical workman. 


The first document in Mr Black’s collection is a gift under the Privy 
Seal by King Charles I., dated 17th November 1641, to James, Lord 
Carnegy (afterwards second Earl of Southesk), by which he constituted 
him keeper for life of the houses, yards, and lands within the precincts 
and walls of the abbey of Arbroath, with a right after his death to his 
heirs male for the space of three nineteen years. 

’ The letter narrates that these houses will become ruinous except some 
course be taken for upholding of the same; and the grantee is taken 
bound to keep up as many of the houses as the Lords Commissioners of 
Exchequer should think expedient, the same being first put into a state 
of repair by the said Lords. 

The king, by a letter of earlier date (viz., 10th October 1636), had 
disponed to the Bishop of Brechin the monastery of Arbroath, with the 
houses, biggings, yards, orchards, and others within the precincts of the 
same, together with an annual payment of 5000 merks out of the royal 
revenues in exchequer, and this grant was ratified in Parliament after the 
Restoration (September 9, 1662).! 

The Abbacy of Arbroath was erected in favour of James, second Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, in 1606, into a temporal lordship, which afterwards 
came by purchase into the possession of the Earls of Panmure, whose 

1 Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vii. 432. 
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investiture in 1661 included the “ manor place and precinct of the said 
lordship and abbacy of Arbroath, with the houses, yards, orchards, dove- 
cots, and others their pertinents.”’! 

In the rental of the bishopric of Brechin for crop 1685, the. ‘‘ precinct 
of the Abbacy of Aberbrothock, bear and malt,” is entered at L.28, but it _ 
does not seem clear what was the effect of the grant to the Earl of South- 
esk, the term of which had not expired at this time. He survived till 
1669, and the gift provided for a right to his heirs of fifty-seven years 
after his death. 

It is to be regretted that this document had not come to light before 
the publication of Mr Hay’s exhaustive ‘‘ History of Arbroath,” as it 
might have enabled him to throw some light on the point. 

The other paper sent by Mr Black is a copy of an order by the factor 
on the estate of Edzell and lordship of Navar, then belonging -to trustees 
of the York Buildings Company, dated 6th September 1746, requiring 
ull persons, well affected to His Majesty’s person and government in these 
districts, to have their arms in readiness when required, in order to repel 
by force any attack which might be made by the Jacobites, who are 
styled rebellious villains. The writer announces in the end that a party 
of regular forces will be sent to the district in a short time. 

The people of Glenesk, like their neighbours along the braes of Angus, 
were adherents of the cause of the Stuarts. We learn, however, from 
Mr Jervise’s interesting volume on the “ Land of the Lindsays,” that 
they were visited about the time in question by a party of Argyle High- 
landers, under Major de Voisel, whose duty it was to purge the country 
of Jacobites, and from whom they experienced more tyranny and oppres- 
sion, under the guise of royalty, than had ever been inflicted on them in 
the most severe days of feudalism. In the words of Mr Jervise—“ As 
the common attendant of a selfish general and reckless army, infamy and 
crime in its most revolting shape stalked supremely over the land for a 
brief period : and while the Episcopal churches fell under the devouring 
element, the gleam was prolonged by the mattresses of the worthy pastor 
and his faithful adherents, and their wives and daughters became 
the hapless victims of the base and vitiated habits of their heartless 
persecutors,”? 


1 Regist. de Panmure, vol. ii. p. 334. 2 Land of the Lindsays, p. 57. 
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The factor’s letter was addressed to Robert Gold, as ground officer of 
the lands in 1746. 


The original document was found in the repositories of the late Mr 
Gold of the Hillside of Edzell, and when seen by Mr Black it had found 
its way to a grocer’s shop as waste paper. 

I must again express a hope that our members will do what they can 
to rescue such scraps and communicate them to the Society for the 
benefit of themselves and of all historical students :— 


I. CHARTER BY CHARLES I. TO LorpD CARNEGY CONSTITUTING HIM KEEPER 
OF THE ABBEY OF ABERBROTHOCK. 


Charles be the grace of God King of Great Britane, France and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, To all and sundrie our liedges and subjects whom it 
effeires to whose knowledge this our write shall come Grittin Forsamickle as we 
considering that the houses within ye precint of our Abbay of Aberbrothoc will 
become ruinais except some course be taken for ye upholden of ye samene And 
now being assured of the fidelitie of our right trustie and welle lovit James, 
Lord Carnegy [sic] Therefore wit ye us to have nominatted and appointed Likyas 
as we be yis writ do nominat and appoint our said right trustie and weille lovit 
James Lord Carnegy during his lyfetyme keiper of the sames houses yardis and 
lands within the said precints and walls of our Abbay which were of old the 
Abbay yardis, and after his deceise our said right trustie and weille lovit James 
Lord Carnegy his airs maill and assignayes during all the dayes space and yeares 
of three nynteine yeares compleit With power to him and his deputtis for whom 
he shall be answerable to occupy and possess ye saidis houses yeardis and landis 
within the precint and abbay walls as were of old the abbay yardis for his and 
their own proper use Hes entrie yairnto to have above and beyond yt ye feast 
and term of Whitsunday Jajvie &c and fourtie yeares And from thence fuirth 
the same with all profeities and commodities and the sundries yeroff To be 
peaceablie possessit and enjoyed be the saids James Lord Carnegy [sie] and his 
saidis airs maill and assignees above specified during the whole space and yeares 
above mentioned but contradiction or impediment whatsoever Our said right 
trustie and weile lovit James Lord Carnegie keeping up als manie of ye saidis 
houses and tenements as the Lords Commissioneries of our Excheker shall think 
expedient The same being first repaired sufficientlie be our saidis Lords Com- 
missioneries of our Excheker and delivered to the said James Lord Carnegy and 
his forsaidis And being so ricaived and delivered shall be uj) holden be hym and 
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his forsaidis upon yr own propper charges during the space foresaid should the 
ston wallis or timber rouffes of ye saids houses and buildings faile which ar 
always to be repaired be our saids Lords Commissioners of cur Excheker for ye 


time Given under privie seile at Haliruidhaus the seventeine day of November 


Jaiviz and fourtie ane yeares : 
Per mete aa manu 8. D. N regis 
PUPA: soe 


Two tags attached, cut out of the charter; the larger one with about half a 
seal thereon, the smaller one without any seal. The charter has been indorsed 
on the back, but nothing is legible except 1641. There seems also to have been 
some four lines of writing at a corner of the back, but wholly illegible. In a 
more modern hand the back of the grant is indorsed thus—31 of ye Inventare. 


II. ORDER TO ARM THE TENANTRY OF EDZELL AND NAVAR 1746. 


BRECHIN, 6th September 1746. 


Robert Gold,—Being informed that a parcel of Rebells lurking about the head 
of Clova and other parts adjacent thereto are sending spies down through the 
Laigh Countrey and that they are meditating an attack upon this Town and upon 
several well affected people in the countrey, and having good ground to believe 
froni what has happened in other places that this warning ought not to be 
neglected, least we should all repent it when ’tis too late: Therefore I desire & 
require all persons well affected to his Majestie’s person and government within 
the estate of Edzell and lordship of Navar to have what arms they are possessed 
of in readyness & to be upon a call in order to repell by force any attack that 
may be made upon them or any of his Majestie’s loyal Subjects by these Re- 
bellious Villains whether by Night or Day—In a short time there will be a party 
of Regular Forces sent hither.—I am your friend 

Sic subscribitur [sic] 
JoHuN GARDEN ffactor 
To 
Robert Gold and other Ground 
Officers of Edzell, Lethnot, 
and Navar, 
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NOTICE OF A COLLECTION OF FLINT ARROW-HEADS AND BRONZE 
A ND IRON RELICS FROM THE SITE OF AN ANCIENT SETTLEMENT 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN THE CULBIN SANDS, NEAR FIND- 
HORN, MORAYSHIRE. By HERCULES LINTON, Esq., DUNDEE. 


During the summer of 1874-75 I visited the Sand Hills of Culbin, for 
the purpose of examining some shell mounds, and in the course of my 
wanderings I came upon a spot of ground which, from careful examination 
and the discoveries made there, has struck me very forcibly as the site of 
an ancient settlement. It is situated about half a mile from the mouth 
of the River Findhorn, and about one thousand feet back from high-water 
mark, Five hundred feet to the east of this is a shell stratified sand-hill, 
and five hundred feet south is a cairn of broken stones, of which I shall 
speak more particularly afterwards. 

The site appears to have been occupied for a long period—as evidenced 
by the articles in flint, bronze, iron, &c., &c., found now mingled together 
on one common level on the top of an ancient sea-beach. Among the 
articles which I found were arrow-heads of flint of the ordinary form, 
well shaped, and highly polished by the constant friction of the sand 
blowing over them; others extremely rude and unpolished, quantities of 
flint flakes, chips, scrapers, and some unused flint, mingled with pourings 
of bronze, scorize of copper and iron, fragments of crucibles, iron and 
bronze rivets, an iron dagger ten inches long, one half of an iron horse- 
shoe, circular brooch ornamented with Rune-like markings, iron buckles, 
several bronze needles, a quantity of pins (many of which are made of thin 
bronze rolled together), one bronze bodkin rolled over a core of wood, one 
bronze pin with triangular point 
aud engraved head, some small 
scale-like plates of iron (pro- 
bably of a brigandine or some 
such piece of quilted armour), 
part of a bronze chain of peculiar 
form (fig. 1), tongues of brooches, a number of links of twisted wire, frag- 
ments of lead, tin, glass, and a large quantity of pottery made from red clay 








Fig. 1. Bronze Chain (3 inches long). 
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partly glazed. The vessels had been of various sizes, from 8 to 12 inches 
in diameter, the same in height, and very narrow at the mouth and bottom 
They had evidently been used for cooking purposes, as in most cases soot 
and charcoal adhered to them. ‘There were also found fragments of red 
hematite, iron ore, cannel coal, and whorls made from fragments of pottery; 
coins of James VI., Charles II., Mary Queen of Scots, and Francis and 
Mary; a small hexagonal medal or stamp struck only on one side, with 
shield, &c.; several iron knives, one with tubular rivets through the 
handle; some small plates of bronze, apparently belt clasps or tags, 
rudely engraved; and a quantity of thin cuttings of bronze. 

[One of the most common articles in bronze was a kind of fastener or 
“rivet,” of ingenious construction (see fig. 2), quite similar to the recently 
patented brass ‘‘ paper fastener” now so well known. They seem to have 
been sometimes used for fastening 
leather, but more frequently for 
joining together thin sheets of 
metal, probably in mending dishes 
and caldrons of thin sheet bronze 
or latten. There is in the Museum 
a basin made of thin sheet bronze 
from a crannog in Dowalton Loch, 
which has been repeatedly mended 
by patches of sheet bronze fastened over the broken places with fasteners 
of the same form as those found at Culbin. (See annexed fig. .3.)] 

All the articles were found within a radius of 150 feet. On examining 
a bank of sand, which now apparently covers a portion of the site, the 
original light alluvial soil can still be seen, and is about 3 or 4 feet 
thick. This alluvial soil had doubtless covered the flint and bronze im- 
plements, the iron implements had occupied a higher strata, and the coins 
the highest of all, previous to the destruction of the barony by sand about 
the year 1695. 

The gradual blowing away of the sand and alluvial soil would cause the 
various articles to subside and find their common level on the surface of 
the ancient sea-beach, which would thus account for a flint arrow-head and 
a coin of James VI. being found together. Near the site are three small 
kitchen middens, composed of oyster and mussel shells, containing bronze 





Fig. 2. Bronze Fasteners or Rivets 
(actual size). 
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rivets and pins of the same make as those previously found ; also fragments 
of pottery, &c. | 

In the centre of the site I found some pieces of freestone, which had 
evidently been subjected to great heat, the surface of the stones being 
fused and attached to the scoriz of copper. Some of the scoriz is so light 
that it has been carried to great distances by the wind; other portions 
are very heavy, and contain a large percentage of copper in the form of 
nodules, about half the size of peas. The hematite iron ore was found 
amongst the scoriz of copper and iron, along with a number of bronze pins, 
flint chips, iron rivets, and some rude flint arrow-heads. The ornamented 
brooch lay only a few feet from the above; the whole ground seems to be 














Fig. 3. Bronze Basin, mended, from a Crannog, Dowalton Loch. 


dotted with bronze rivets and very thin fragments of bronze cuttings and 
flint chips, showing at least that articles of the former material were made 
on the spot. The iron articles (amongst which were about 50 fish-hooks 
in a solid mass, a number of knife blades, and some articles resembling 
common nails) were so corroded that the most of them crumbled to pieces 
when touched. 

In the shell stratified sand hill before alluded to, I found a quantity of 
pottery exactly the same manufacture as that of the site first mentioned; a 
number of bronze needles beautifully made from thin sheet bronze, rolled 
in the form of a tube (only one or two of the needles were made from the 
solid bronze); some bronze buckles of various shapes, one with an iron rivet 
passed through it; bronze tongues of brooches or buckles, small plates of 
bronze with rivets passed through them; an iron knife with blade 3 

VOL. XI, PART II. 2M 
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inches long, and handle of wood 4 inches long and 14 inch in diameter, 
which crumbled to pieces on being touched; one horse-shoe of iron quite 
entire; an iron hasp; and a number of bronze and iron rivets exactly the 
same as those found on the sites previously mentioned. Immediately 
above the uppermost stratum (peat or black earth) were found a few silver 
coins, supposed to be of Edward I. 

The sand-hill is about 250 feet from high-water mark, and about 40 or 
50 feet in height. The strata of shells are situated about 25 feet above 
the base of the hill, and in layers from 9 inches to 3 feet in thickness. 
The whole depth of the strata is about 10 feet, and the thickness of sand 
between the layer of shells is about 18 inches thick, underlying a bed of 
black earth or peat about 12 inches thick: on this I found the silver coins; 
above this was a body of sand about 20 feet deep. The shells were all of 
the edible kind, principally mussel, a few cockle, oyster, periwinkle, and 
crab shells, bones of the cod, haddock, and skate being freely mixed 
amongst them; also a few bones of the sheep and teeth of the dog and 
ox. To the south-west of this shell-hill is situated the cairn of broken 
stones before referred to. It is about 20 feet high and about 60 to 70 
feet diameter at the base. The stones composing the cairn are all of small 
size, and nearly the whole of them are split in two, and seem as if they 
had been subjected to great heat. At the eastern side of this cairn I 
found a few flint arrow-heads of the ordinary barbed type, and on the 
western wide, close to the base, I found several finely-finished leaf-shaped 
arrow-heads; also a flint drill (fig. 4) and some common scrapers, the latter — 
being found of all sizes from $ of an inch up to 1} inch, ; 














Fig. 4. Flint Drill—(Actual size). 
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NOTICES OF RECENT FINDS OF COINS IN SCOTLAND. By 
GEORGE SIM, Esq., F.S.A. Scot., Curator oF Corns. 


FORGANDENNY. 

On Saturday, 15th May last, while a number of workmen were 
engaged in making excavations for the foundations of cottages on the 
estate of Freeland, in Perthshire, they came upon a jar, which on being 
broken to pieces brought to light a large number of ancient silver 
coins. The workmen divided the coins amongst them, and afterwards 
sold them to various parties, including the proprietor of the estate, who 
purchased a considerable number for L.5. The procurator-fiscal at 
Perth succeeded in recovering a very few of the coins, which were sent 
to Exchequer. The following is a list. 


List of the Coins. 


English.—Edward III., London Groats, 4 
Edward III., Half-Groats, 5 
Henry IV., V., or VI. 

Groats of Calais, 8 
Half-Groats of Calais, 2 
Groat of London, 1 
Penny of York, 1 

Scottish.—David II., Half-Groat of Perth, 1 
James I., Groats, 4 
James Tis Groats of eeahorehs 7 

Cat of Stirling (rare), 1 

‘Illegible Coins, 3 

Total, o7 


HAwIoK. 
The coins enumerated in the list annexed, and others, not recovered 
by the procurator-fiscal, were found on 10th September last, by Mr 
David Kennedy, druggist, Hawick, while digging a foundation for a 
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house in the High Street of that town. The coins having got scattered 
amongst the workpeople and others, were at different times, and with 
difficulty, recovered by the procurator-fiscal, and sent to Exchequer. 

As there are none of the common “ Servio” 1557 placks of Mary in 
the hoard, and as the latest of the coins are hardheads of 1555, we can 
very nearly approach the date of the deposit. 


List of Coins. 


French.—Francis I., Ecu (poor and pierced), . 1 
English.—Henry ViIL, Base Groats of York, Waites fd 

Bristol (all poor), etek le! 15 

Half-Groat of London, ; 1 


Edward VI., Testoons, or side-faced ahifiiiee (abiavy dori 
Scottish.—James III. and IV., Placks (mostly very poor, a few 
are well preserved, and a few have the numeral “ 4” after 
“ Jacobus,” : 81 
James IV., Unicorn with “ ‘XC, i one unicorn (Gne aval 


very ae), 1 
James V., Placks eel! nha rred ae 35 
One- ieee Side-faced Groat, ; ; 1 
Mary, Lion with “ Scotorum Regina” (very rare and fine), . ] 
Half-Lion, 1553 (fine), 1 
Testoon “ Dilicie,” &e. (rather aE) 1 
Hardheads (two fine), 3 
Edinburgh Placks, varieties éittaiey Ase 392 

Do.,  Half-Placks (many fine), 16 
Stirling Placks (well preserved), 4 
Penny, with Bust, arched crown (fine), 1 
Total, 558 


Rannocn, 
About the beginning of December last, the coins of which the following 
is a list were found at Rannoch, in Perthshire, and sent to Exchequer, 
but I have not been able to learn the particulars of the discovery. 
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List of Coins. 


English.—Elizabeth, Shillings (all very poor), 10 
Elizabeth, Sixpences (all very poor), A , 40 
James I., Half-Crown, ‘‘ Quae Deus,” &., . 1 

mites Do., : : 

Sixpences, Do., ; 10 

Do., “ Exurgat,” &c., . ; ' 4 
oe 14 


Charles I., Half-Crowns, all with oval shield and varied mint 
marks, but being much clipped, the mint marks could not 


be seen on many, 14 
Scottish Half-Crown (bent ais) mint rants a eihiale 
““Q@uae Deus,” &.,. . ; 1 
English Shillings, many Bipped. mint fare gona. : 48 
Sixpences (well aaa mint marks anchor upright, 
and horizontal, A, @) eg ee : : ‘ 14 
Spanish Dollars of Philip IV., ; (i 
Dollars of Albert and Elizabeth, Duke and acters of ine 
gundy, 1620, : 5 : : A : 3 
Total, 155 
CREGGAN. 


About the beginning of January, a lot of Scottish coins were found at 
Creggan, in Argyleshire, and transmitted to Exchequer. No particulars 
have been given. The finding of these farthings in company with so 
many coins of James IV. would have been conclusive that these small 
coins really belonged to James IV. and not to James II. (as stated in 
Mr Lindsay’s original work), if Mr Pollexfen had not long ago settled the 
question. 


List of Coins. 


James III., Groat of Edinburgh, ; : 1 
James IIT. on IV., Placks (several with emer ee POM Ry 
James IV., Black Farthings; rev. crowns.and fleurs de lis, . 36 





Total, 219 
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GLENQUAICH. 

The coins, of which the following is a list, were found last month on 
the ledge of a rock at Glenquaich, in Perthshire. They were enclosed in 
a stoneware jar or bottle, which broke in pieces on being lifted, except the 
neck and upper part. The coins were recovered by the procurator-fiscal 
at Perth, and transmitted to Exchequer. ‘They all appear to have been 
long in circulation (those of William being least rubbed), and were 
probably deposited in the reign of Anne. 


21st Aprit 1876, 


List of Coins. 


Charles IJ. Bawbees, : ; ; , 218 
Turners, , : ; : 14 
Bodles, : ! ; : ‘ 12 

Wiullliam and Mary Bawbees, : 16 
Bodles, : ; ; : 31 

William III. Bawbee, 1695-1697, : ' 18 
Bodles, ; ; , ; ‘ 34 

Obliterated Bodles, 6 

Louis XIV. small Silver Coin, 1 


Total, 350 


' 
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ST COLUMBA’S LOCH, IN SKYE, AND ITS ANCIENT CANOES. By 
WILLIAM JOLLY, Esq., H.M. Inspector or ScHoots, INVERNESS. 

The parish of Kilmuir, in the north end of Skye, is much less known 
to the tourist, the man of science, and the archeologist than it ought to be. 
The sweet bay of Uig and the picturesque Quiraing are the only points 
visited, though a few more leisurely feet do find their way to Flora Mac- 
donald’s grave inthe old churchyard near the sea. To the scenery-seeker 
and the geologist this forgotten extremity of Trotternish is peculiarly rich 
in objects of beauty and interest.! Here the historian may trace the scenes 
of ancient deeds done by the early Celts, the ravages of the Vikings, the 
feuds of the clans, the wild tales connected with the seats of the Macdonalds 
at Monkstadt and Duntulm, and other places; the visit of James V. to 
the Western Isles, when he called at Duntulm and gave his name to 
Portree, the King’s Port, and similar numerous old stories connected 
with this district. Here the man of sentiment may see the spot where 
Prince Charlie landed from Uist with Flora Macdonald, the old mansion 
of Monkstadt where the heroine beguiled the Hanoverian captain and 
vave the prince time to go to Kingsburgh, where he slept; and he may 
visit the grave of one who has shed a brighter romance round the sad 
fortunes of that most hapless prince.? To the archeologist and antiquarian, 
Kilmuir is also rich and interesting and full of valuable remains. It 
contains numerous examples of the ancient “duns” or hill forts, six of 
which receive names in the parish?; of cairns, some of which are large and 
chambered; of circles of standing-stones at various parts ; of grave 
mounds and hut circles; of fine old ruins, such as the picturesque pile of 
Duntulm, occupying the site of a more ancient “dun”; of calls or chapels 
at different places ; of Highland huts, still largely primitive in their style ; 
the scenes of ancient customs and superstitions, as Loch Sianta,* or the 
Holy Loch;® and other interesting remains of primitive days. 


1 Ag I have elsewhere tried to show, in a paper on “‘ the Glacier of Loch Sneisdale,” 
read before the Edinburgh Geological Society this winter. 

2 See Statistical Account of Inverness-shire, parish of Kilmuir, p. 255, &c. 

3 Ibid p. 266. 4 Sianta=sancta, or holy. 5 Ibid. p. 265. 
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It is to one centre of archeological interest in this parish that I would 
now draw the attention of the Society—the Loch of St Columba. 


Locu-CHOoLUIM-CILLE oR CoLUMBaA’s LocH. 


A few miles beyond Uig, in the hollow between the high road and the 
old mansion of Monkstadt, the ancient seat of the Macdonalds of the 
Isles, lies the bed of an ancient lake, now drained, called Loch-Choluim- 
Cille or Columba’s! Loch.? It was, no doubt, named after the great 
apostle of Iona, so popular in the Highlands, after whom so many places 
have been gratefully called. It would appear to have originally been a 
loch of about a mile long and an eighth of a mile broad, the reclaimed 
portion of which now covers some 230 acres. Ata still earlier period it 
likely formed a bay or arm of the sea, from which it lies but a short dis- 
tance, and above which it is very little elevated, so little indeed that the 
want of elevation formed the chief difficulty in draining it. This an- 
cient sea connection is suggested and proved by a well-marked sea-beach 
existing on the coast and running round the loch. The loch may have 
formed a sea bay in comparatively modern times, for the designation loch 
is applied to both sea gulfs and fresh water lochs over the Highlands; and 
the same name of Columba’s Loch was applied, as already noted, to this 
lake and to Portree Bay. 

The loch would seem to have long existed as little better than a marsh, 
whose flatness and shallowness, as well as fine alluvial soil, suggested the 
wisdom of draining it; and it speaks much for the enterprise of the 
Macdonalds of the Isles, that an undertaking so great for the time and 
the district should have been seriously undertaken as early as 1715! In 
that year of the first Stuart rising, the draining of the loch was begun 
and some of the water was run off; but it was afterwards abandoned on 
account of the political disturbances of the time. In 1763 operations 
were renewed, and the loch was drained, but from neglect the water again 
returned. In 1824, after five years’ hard labour and much expense, the 


‘ I find the name variously spelled Loch-Choluim-Cille (which the Rev. Mr Mac- 
gregor tells me is the correct form), Loch-Chalum-Cille, Loch-Colum-Cille. 

*It is remarkable that Portree Harbour bore the same ancient name, Loch- 
Choluim-Cille. 
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drainage was finally and successfully completed,! the water being carried 
to the sea by a great canal or ditch, still preserved, three-fourths of a mile 
in length.? The bed of the loch now forms a flat plain, with great: depth 
of alluvium, which is partly cultivated but is mostly covered with grass 
and used for pastoral purposes, in the centre of which stand certain islands — 
with ancient remains, now easy of access and inviting investigation. 


ANCIENT CANOES FOUND IN THE Locu. 


Canoe discovered in 1763.—In 1763, the year when the second and 
temporarily successful attempt at drainage was made, an ancient boat 
‘was dug out of the bed of the loch. This boat is thus described in the 
Statistical Account of the Parish, so often already referred to, and which 
is one of the best in these extensive and valuable volumes. It was 
written by the Rev. Alex. Macgregor of the West Church, Inverness, 
once parish minister of Kilmuir, and son of the former minister. 

“When the lake of Choluim-Cille was drained, in or about the year 
1763, there was an oaken boat discovered deeply imbedded in the 
bottom of the lake. It would seem, from its situation, that it had been 
there for many ages. The boat, although not large in size, is said to 
have been much stronger and far more firmly built than any of modern 
date. The iron rings which were fastened in the ends of it were of 
almost incredible thickness, so much so that they were converted into 
sockets for instruments used in the parish for tilling the ground.” 3 

Thinking that the word “built” in this account had been used inad- 
vertently or in a vague general sense, as applied to an ancient submerged 
canoe, I wrote to the Rev. Mr Macgregor, mentioning my doubt, and 
asking additional information, if such could be had. I found my sur- 
mise correct, and I received a letter containing additional and interesting 
details, parts of which I now transcribe :— 


‘© INVERNESS, 25th April 1876. 
“TI find, on consulting my manuscript scroll of the Statistical Account 
of Kilmuir, Skye, that you are right in your.opinion as to the boat found 


1 See Statistical Account, pp. 246, 247. 2 Ibid. p. 279. 
3 Ibid. p. 267; these were the iron sockets for the Highland cas-chroms, or 
‘crooked spades.” See p. 555. 
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in Loch-Choluim-Cille. I may state that the writers of that Account 
were restricted to about forty pages of the printed matter. I think that 
about seventy pages of mine were granted ; yet, if they had published the 
whole, it would have exceeded a hundred pages. Consequently, my 
manuscript was greatly abridged, almost under every head. 

“T find that I derived the account of the said boat from an old man, 
residing near the manse, named John Macdonald, who died ten or twelve 
years ago, upwards of ninety years of age. He was possessed of a won- 
derful and most correct memory. He could give day and date of every 
feud and battle, I believe, in which the Highlanders were ever engaged, 
and I was greatly indebted to that old man for many things in my Statis- 
tical Account. I will, therefore, copy verbatim the note in my manuscript 
which I had from him in reference to the boat in question, and, as I have 
said, it no doubt confirms your opinion. I do not think that any one 
now alive in that parish knows anything about it; and even at the tire 
of my writing that Account, I had no idea of the importance of stating 
what kind of boat it was, but merely that a boat was found, which was 
remarkable for its strong iron rings.” ! 


The following is the original note from the Rev. Mr Macgregor’s MS.:— 


‘Old John says that this boat, found in Loch Choluim-Cille in 1763, 
must have been a ‘ Currach-fiodha’? It was sunk very deep in the mud, 
and was much destroyed in digging it out. Some said it was of fir-wood, 
and others maintained it was of oak, and all of one piece, about 14 feet 
long and 3 feet broad. At the one end, there were three large links 


1 The Rev. Mr Macgregor gives additional details regarding this remarkable old 
man. He says—‘‘I wish I had a month or two of good old John as he was forty 
years ago, and many an old song, many family incidents, and many things of deep 
interest connected with Skye would have been preserved. But, at that time, I had but 
little concern about these matters, and so I missed the opportunity. He was long in 
the army (in the 79th Regt.) in Egypt and elsewhere, and he could tell where he was 
and what doing on any day in any year. He understood English well, and being 
stone blind for fifty or sixty years, was exceedingly fond of my reading stories to him. 
I read to him all Wilson’s ‘Tales of the Borders,’ and many years afterwards he 
could repeat every incident and name and date in these and similar tales with perfect 
accuracy.” 

* ** Currach” is a boat made of wattled work and hides or skins, anciently used ; 
but ‘‘ fiodha” is wood—so that “ Currach-fiodha” means a boat of wood or log boat. 
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fastened toa staple, and, at the other end two, links. The iron of the 
links was strong and massy, and of such good quality that it was made 
into cas-chrom ceaps.1 It was supposed to be the ‘ Berlinn’ which was 
used as a ferry-boat between the monastery and the shore. John told me 
that his father, Donnuchaidh Ceannaich,? was one of the party that raised — 
the boat, and it was very heavy. The wood of it got very black after it 
was washed and cleaned, but got very brittle when dry. It was broken 
in the ends by taking out the rings, and soon destroyed by people taking 
pieces of it away.” 

The above account is very interesting, and it is fortunate that Mr Mac- 
gregor secured so much information from this remarkable old man, and 
that his original notes have been preserved. 


Canoe discovered in 1874.—On June 29, 1875, I visited the parish 
of Kilmuir for official purposes, as I do yearly. On that occasion, I 
examined, amongst other places, St Columba’s loch and ruins, in company 
with the parish clergyman and the schoolmaster at Kilvaxter. On 
descending from the ancient cairn which stands near the quarry, whence 
the stones for the buildings in the loch are said to have been taken, we 
came on the broken remains of what seemed an ancient boat or canoe, 
which, on inquiry, we learnt had been dug out of the bed of the loch. 
We happily found one of the two men who had dug it out, but the other, 
unfortunately, was not then at hand, and when his services would have 
been of great use afterwards in seeking for the rest of the boat, he had 
left for the herring fishery on the east coast. The man whom we ques- 
tioned was old, but showed considerable intelligence. He answered the 
inquiries made of him with fair distinctness, but having thought the 
discovery of no value, and being engaged in other work when the boat 
was found, he had not paid it any special attention, and varied not 
a little in his statements when closely questioned, especially in a later 
interview. This want of clearness, though not unnatural in the circum- 
stances, was none the less unfortunate, and rendered the subsequent 
attempt at finding the remainder of the boat unsuccessful. By the help 
of my two companions, who knew Gaelic well, for the old man had little 


1 «*Qus-chrom” is the crooked spade, and ‘‘ ceaps” the iron sockets on them. 
2 That is, Duncan the merchant. 
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command of English, especially in more minute description, I was able to 
obtain the following information regarding the discovery of the boat :— 

It seems that in the summer of 1874, this old man and another tenant 
were employed by the farmer of Monkstadt to clean out the deep ditch 
which runs along the west side of the old loch. Near the quarry already 
mentioned, while engaged at this work, they came on part of a boat, some 
4 feet below the surface. It projected into the ditch from the west side, 
and lay more or less horizontally, in a natural position, and inclined to the 
ditch at an angle of some 20°. The projecting portion was evidently only 
part of a longer boat, the rest of which was buried in the soil. Thinking 
it of little or no value, the men cut off the projecting end with their 
spades without much difficulty, for the most of the wood was soft and 
spongy. They thus severed from the rest of the boat a part of the stern 
end about 4 feet in length, threw it carelessly on the bank, and continued . 
their work in the ditch. They thought so little of it that they mentioned 
it to no one in particular; so that the minister knew nothing of it, and 
the schoolraaster, who lived at no great distance, heard of it only on the 
morning of our visit, having accidentally met the old man and men- 
tioned that we were in search of ancient things. There is no doubt that 
the wetness and uselessness of the wood alone prevented its being carried 
off and consumed as fuel. The broken part of the boat remained on the 
bank for more than a year, exposed to wind and weather, to sheep, child- 
ren, and passers by, so that, when we saw it, the boat lay in fragments, 
dried and broken, partly on the ground and partly in the ditch. It was, 
happily, in such a state, however, that we were able to put the pieces 
together and reconstruct very completely the stern end of the boat. 
Having obtained all the information we could from the old man, I took 
a sketch of the portion of the boat thus reconstructed, which is now 
shown. 

As I had to return to Skye some time after, I thought it well to take 
steps to discover, if possible, the rest of the boat which still remained in 
the bed of the old lake. I wrote, accordingly, to the proprietor, Capt. 
Fraser of Newton, near Nairn, who entered at once into the idea and gave 
instructions to his local manager to employ men to dig out the rest of the 
boat, when next I visited the place. This I did about a fortnight after, 
on the 16th of July. Through the activity of the manager, who entered 
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keenly into the spirit of the search, and with the assistance of the minister 
and schoolmaster, a large number of men were early at work that morning 
at this part of the ditch, under the guidance of the old man who had pre- 
viously given us the information regarding the boat. I found the men 
hard at work on my arrival, having cut deep into the ditch for a consider- 
able distance on both sides of the part indicated. They had, however, 
discovered nothing of the missing boat, and had found only some pieces 
of wood and a long pole of soft saturated fir, which came out in fragments; 
and they were beginning to fag from want of success and the disagreeable- 
ness of the work, which had to be carried on by wading deep in the oozy 
ditch in the accumulating water. After minutely questioning the old 
man, the search was resumed with renewed vigour. The longer the digging 
was prosecuted, the more it began unfortunately to be discovered that the 
old man’s former certainty as to the exact place where the boat was found 
had passed away, and his statements became the more hazy the more he 
was questioned. At last, after long digging for a considerable distance, 
amidst increasing difficulties from the gathering water, which had to be 
dammed out to carry on the work, he confessed that he could not remember 
the exact spot! It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that nothing came 
of the severe labours of that day, except the discovery of some additional 
pieces of fir, and what seemed bits of the boat, which at one time, with 
keenest expectation, we thought we had found. The search had to be 
abandoned, for that day, sometime after I left, without further discovery. 

I wrote again to Captain Fraser, urging him to continue the digging 
along the ditch, on both sides of where we had been at work, till the 
broken end should be discovered, as it undoubtedly lay somewhere near 
that place ; but he did not, Iam sorry to say, deem it worth while con- 
tinuing the search, and thus this laudable endeavour at discovering the 
lost canoe was abandoned for that time. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the digging will be again resumed, and I should recommend to the 
Society of Antiquaries to take such steps as they may think good towards 
discovering this ancient boat. I can assure them that they will receive 
the best co-operation from the Rev. Mr Mackenzie, the parish minister, 
and Mr Nicholson, the schoolmaster, and myself ; and I have no doubt 
that Captain Fraser will give every assistance in any efforts they may 
make for the purpose. ‘The pieces of the boat already found have been 
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taken possession of by the manager, in accordance with Captain Fraser's 
directions, and are now in safe keeping at his house near Uig. 

The boat seems to be of the usual kind of ancient canoe, being not 
built, but hollowed out whole from the trunk of a tree. The part found 
was, as already said, the stern end. It was 4 feet long, 25 feet wide, 
and fully 6 inches high. The stern was 9 inches thick, and the bottom 
3 inches thick. (I send a sketch of its appearance when the parts were 
finally pieced together. ) 

The bottom was nearly entire, except a longitudinal wide crack or 
hole, which coincided with a groove along the outside of the bottom. 
The stern seemed to be very nearly complete, and likely of its original 
height, which was 6 inches or more, but the sides were a good deal 
broken, although one side seemed pretty complete. The outer curve of 
the stern was well rounded; the inner curve had been very well 
smoothed by some sharp tool, which seems to have cut with ease through 
the hard fibres of the wood. There were no signs of fire having been 
used in hollowing out the tree. ‘The inside of the boat seemed to have 
been smoothed with much care, and the outside also rounded and 
smoothed and not left in its original rough state. The marks of the 
spades used in cutting through the boat were very distinct at the cut 
edges, which consisted of good firm wood, little affected by its long 
immersion in the bog. 

In the middle of the thickness of the stern, a groove runs along the 
top from side to side, half-way between the inside and outside. The 
purpose of this groove is not apparent, unless it were made to lay small 
articles on. The outside of the bottom was very much rubbed and 
smoothed. It had been rounded and smoothed when first made, but 
the smoothness had evidently been very much increased by the bottom 
being subjected to much rubbing while the boat was in use, by grating 
along the ground and being drawn up on the shore. Along the outside 
of the bottom, running from stem to stern in all likelihood, were two 
hollow grooves, at equal distances from each other and the sides. These 
grooves were about 4 an inch deep, and remarkably smoothed and rubbed, 
as if ropes had worked in them. I can make no suggestion as to their 
use. ‘hey terminated at the stem, where it began to curve upwards 
from the flat bottom. 
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The kind of wood of which the boat consists I have as yet been unable 
to determine. I have sent a specimen of it to the Secretary of the Society, 
who has submitted it to several parties, and it now remains with him for 
inspection. The general opinion, he tells me, is that it is either alder or 
some kind of pine.! When examined on the spot and freshly cut from the 
boat, the undecayed portions had a decidedly resinous or piny smell, which 
suggests some hard pine wood, such as pitch pine. There were different 
opinions expressed regarding it by those engaged in digging for the boat, 
and many thought it was oak. It would be a matter of some interest to 
determine the precise nature of the wood, as this would decide whether 
the tree grows in Skye, or was a foreign trunk, and if the latter, where it 
came from. It might in this case be a floated log brought by the Gulf 
Stream, which carries so much to the western shores of the Long Island, 
or a log cast ashore from some wreck. 

The main body of the bottom and stern was of firm wood, cut through 
with some difficulty by the spade; but the rest of the boat was greatly 
decayed through the long immersion it had undergone, some of the pieces 
being as soft as cork or sponge. The whole of the wood was intersected 
by the blackened stems of the Hguisetum, which had pierced the wood 
and run along its grain and into every crevice. 

The same dubiety seems to have existed regarding the wood of the 
eanoe found in 1763, as already told in Mr Macgregor’s narrative ; but it 
seems to have been of a different timber, probably oak, as it turned quite 
black on exposure, whereas this wood remained brown or bleached. 


General Remarks on the Canoes.—Both the canoes found in this loch, 
which have been here described, resemble in appearance and formation 
the usual prehistoric canoes found elsewhere in Britain, and especially in 
Scotland.2 Both had been formed out of single trunks, according to the 
universal type of such canoes found in Scotland and Ireland, except one of 


1 The Rev. Mr Macgregor does not think it probable that the boat was made of 
alder, as it is a rare wood in Skye, which he says is not swampy enough.for alder. 
He thinks it was probably constructed of fir or pine, which before the erection of 
lighthouses was found in huge logs on the shores, in consequence of shipwrecks. 

2 See Lyell’s ‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” p. 48, &c.; and ‘‘ Notices of Scottish Crannogs,” 
by Dr John Stuart, reprinted from the Transactions of the Antiquarian Society for 
1866, p. 35, &e. 
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those dug out of the silt at Glasgow, which was built of several pieces.’ 
The first boat was 14 feet long and 3 feet wide; the second is 24 feet 
wide, but its length is, of course, not yet known. ‘The lengths of ancient 
canoes were very different, varying in Britain from 8 feet, like one of those 
found in Lochar Moss,? to 36 feet, which was the length of one found in 
1726 at the mouth of the Carron ;? but one recently found in Loch Lotus, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, was 45 feet long. A width of 24 and 3 feet is very 
common in these canoes,> and some are even narrower, one found in 
Lochar Moss being only 2 feet wide.® : 

The depth of the first boat is not known. The second boat would 
seem to have been very shallow, being only some 6 inches deep, at least 
as judged by the remains, which may be worn or imperfect. But these 
old canoes would seem to have had no great depth. One in the Museum 
of the Society, found at Springfield, on the Clyde, has a depth of only 9 
inches ;’ another, found at Closeburn, was of the same width ;§ one, found 
at Cahore, Wexford, was 11 inches wide.? The stern of last year’s boat 
was formed out of the same trunk as the rest of the boat, and was not an 
inserted piece like those of three other canoes mentioned by Dr Stuart.1° 
The stern is flat outside, and slightly rounded at the corners, but it is 
curved round in the inside, as shewn in the sketch. The strong iron 
rings and staples in the 1763 canoe seem to be quite peculiar to this 
boat, and I have not seen any mention of similar iron rings as being 
found in any other ancient canoe, 

In determining the age of the canoes, there is one source of doubt, in 
the fact that in St Columba’s Loch we have the remains of different ages, 
from those of the early artificial stone islands, so common in the lochs of 
the Hebrides and especially the Long Island, to the later structures of the 
Culdees and more modern Christian times. But the fact that these canoes 
so closely resemble those found in connection with the early prehistoric 
times of the Stone and subsequent periods, would seem to afford a strong 
presumption that they belong to such early ages. The existence of the - 


1 See Stuart, p. 36, and Lyell, p. 49. 2 See Stuart, p. 36. 

3 See Stuart, p. 37. 4 Proceedings, supra, p. 21. ® See Lyell and Stuart. 
6 See Stuart, p. 35. ” See Stuart, p. 36. 8 See Stuart, p. 36. 

® See Stuart, p. 37. 10 See Stuart, pp. 36 and 37. 
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iron rings in the 1763 canoe would seem to show that it belongs to a later 
age than the Stone period, and to a time when iron, and good iron, was in 
use. But St Columba’s Loch, if thoroughly explored, would most likely 
yield examples of the remains of a long series of ages, and of very different — 
types of men and styles of workmanship, like all lakes which have long 
been the scene of habitation by successive races, such as Dowalton Loch 
and many others. I should be inclined to assign the canoe discovered 
last year to an early date. 


¥: 


ACCOUNT OF AN ALCHEMICAL ROLL ON PARCHMENT, PRESENTED 
BY THE EARL OF CROMARTY IN 1707, TO THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS OF EDINBURGH. By WILLIAM MONCRIEFF, M.D., 
F.R.C.P.; WITH NOTES By JOHN SMALL, M.A., F.S.A., Scor. PLares 
MXVARR VL 


To the account of the Alchemical MSS. of Sir George Erskine of 
Innertiel, given at p. 189 of the present volume of the Proceedings of 
the Society, there is to be added the following description of a Roll on 
parchment, containing a great many figures symbolical of alchemical 
processes, which, with five MS. volumes of Sir George Erskine, was 
presented to the Royal College of Physicians by his grandson the Earl of 
Cromarty, in the year 1707. 

The following note by the Earl, presenting it to the College, is written 
on the top of the roll, in not very accurate Latin :— 

*‘dinburgi, decimo nono die Junii anno millesimo septingentesimo et 
septimo, hoc misticum symbole in avita bibliotheca Do™ Georgii Areskine, 
Equitis Aurati, Supremi Senatus et Collegii Justicie in Scotia Senator, 
inter primos justicia et eruditione clarus, philosophiae hermeticae et alum- 
mus et decor, Regumque sui aevi a Conciliis Secretis, almo et spectabili 
Collegio Medicorum Edinburgensi Regali D.D.” 

From the Roll not having been placed in the Library of the College it. 
had fallen aside, and I was first made aware of its existence by Mr 
Anderson, our Curator, who pointed out to me, after my paper was printed, 
that it had been exhibited to the Society in March 1827, by Dr William 
Moncrieff, the then Librarian of the College, who transmitted along with it 
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to Dr Hibbert, the Secretary of the Society, an account of the figures 
it contains, which was read but not then printed. 

After some search the roll was discovered, and I have made inquiries 
with the view of ascertaining the nature of this curious document. 
So far as I can ascertain, it seems to be a copy of symbolical drawings 
originally made by George Ripley, one of the Canons of Bridlington, in 
the Diocese of York, a celebrated alchemist who flourished between 1450 
and 1490, in which latter year he died. 

In Ashmole’s “ Theatrum Chemicum” there are printed (p. 375), 
“Verses belonging to an Emblematical Scrowle supposed to be invented 
by George Ripley.”” These poems are nearly identical with those inscribed 
on the Roll; but the latter contains some others, while the language is 
somewhat more ancient than that found in Ashmole’s work. As the 
scroll is probably unique as we now find it, the following minute and 
accurate description of it by Dr Moncrieff is subjoined, to which I have 
added a few notes and references. 

A fac-simile of the Roll, for which the Society is indebted to the Royal 
College of Physicians, has beeu made by the photo-lithographic process 
of Messrs Waterston, 

Dr Moncriefi’s paper is as follows :— 

In the centre at the top is seen the face of a man with a long beard, 
as if looking down: there is a cap on his head, which extends to the left 
upper corner. About three feet down, his hands may be observed, the 
thumb and fingers of his right hand as if holding back the scroll, and his 
left hand extended over it. This figure is supposed to represent Hermes, 
the founder of alchemy, from whom it has been denominated the Her- 
metic Art or Philosophy. He was an Egyptian legislator, priest, and 
philosopher; lived, as some think, in the year of the World 2076, and was 
so skilled in all profound arts and sciences, that he acquired the surname 
of Trismegistus, or “thrice great.” He is said to be the author of seven 
books, and a tablet of Alchemy. There is apparently a ribband hanging 
‘down from the cap in the form of ihe figure 8, on which the following 
words are written :—On one side—-“ Secreto fonte sepultus, fermentum 
pariatt lapidem qui multa colorat.” On the reverse—“ lapis occultus.” 
The scroll seems to be attached to the upper part of the body of the 
figure by bands passing round, and it hangs down in the form of an 
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apron. There is a semicircular border at the top with the following 
words on it, viz. :—-“ You muste mak Water of the Earthe, and Earthe of 
the Ayre, and Ayre of the Fyre, and Fyre of the Earth.” Within that 
semicircle is a large figure of a toad! with “spis” written on its body, 
which is supposed to be the contraction of spiritus ; above, and on each 
side of the toad are six pinions, with ‘““sptis”” on one side of each, and 
*‘ aia,” supposed to be the contraction for wnima on the other side. Below 
the toad are nine circles—one large one in the centre, with eight smaller 
ones surrounding it. The smaller circles are all united together, and touch 
the circumference of the large one. There are seven very small circles 
in the centre of the large one, and seven radii proceeding from them - to 
seven of the circles surrounding the large one. The remaining one is 
only attached to the large circle by a band, on which is written “ prima 
materia.” On four of the radii is the word “ solis”—on one, once ; on 
two, twice ; and on one thrice repeated. On the other three radii, the 
word ‘‘luna” thrice on each. There are two figures in the large circle 
represented as if holding the tablet on which the seven smallest circles 
are placed; round its circumference are the word “corpus,” “spiis,” 
‘aia,’ “corpus,” ‘“‘spiis,” “aia” “aqua,” “spis.” The uppermost 
circle on the right hand, which is united to the large one by a band, on 
which is written, “prima materia,” has four figures in it, two in the 
centre, with their arms across the front of their bodies, and one on eaeh 
side. The right hand one represents a male with a spear, the left hand 
one a female, with a sort of hatchet, raised as if in the act of striking 
either the figure next her or an animal like a toad at her feet. There are 
two animals like lions at the feet of the left hand centre figure ; behind 
the figure with the spear an elephant appears to represented. Between 
the two figures in the centre there is a tree, on the left of it the moon, 
on the right, a bird flying, and at the top of the circle the sun is repre- 
sented with clouds on the left. Round the circumference of this circle is 


written, ‘“spius,” spiritus, “aia,” anima, “corpus.” At the bottom, 


1 This toad is described in a: poem entitled ‘‘The Vision of Schir George Ripley, 
Chanon of Bridlington,” printed in Ashmole’s work, p. 374. It is there stated that 
Ripley saw a toad ‘‘full rudde,” which when dead he exposed to the action of fire, 
and out of which he made a medicine— 


** Which venome kills, and saveth such as venome chance to take.” 
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below the lions, there is “leo viridis,” “leo ruber.” In the uppermost 
circle, on the left hand, there is a furnace in the centre, with a sort of 
flask on it, in which there appears to be a human figure ; below the flask 
is written, “leniter cum igne amicabili sic ut aliqua violentia nos superare 
non possit.” In the second circle, on the left hand, there are the furnace, 
flask, and figure in it with the word “ white ” below the flask. There are 
three figures on each side as in former ones, some of them having small 
flasks in their hands, and round the circumference is written, ‘‘ Vidui 
sumus et a domo propria elongati sumus secundo nos ipsum reducere ut 
corpus nos amplectetur et amicabile nobis fiat.” In the second circle, on 
the right hand, there are the furnace, flask, and two figures in it, one with a 
crown on the head, and a bird as if flying above them, the word 
“ solutio” is written on the furnace below the flask. Round the cireum- 
ference is written, “‘The Soule. Forsouth is his sulphur not bren- 
ninge ;” there are also two figures on each side of the furnace and flask, as 
in the former circles. In the third circle on the left, there are the fur- 
nace and flask, with one figure in the flask, and the word “ white ” written. 
Below it there are three figures on the right of the furnace and flask, and 
two on the left. On the circumference of this circle is written, ‘ Scicio 
deficio pota me et me albifica.” 

In the third circle, on the right, there are the furnace and flask, with 
two figures in the flask, with the word “ blacke” written below. A small 
figure is seen to the right of the stopper of the flask, flying off as if it had 
escaped from it. With a bird below it, there are three flasks without 
stoppers on the right side of the furnace, and two figures on the left. 
Round the circumference of the circle is written ‘“‘a calido et humido 
primo ex illis pasce quia debilis sum.” 

In the fourth circle, on the left hand, there are the furnace and flask, 
with two figures in it, one apparently an infant, and a bird flying above 
them. On the furnace is also written “and blacker.” Round the cir- 
cumference of the circle are the words, ‘ Exalta supra subtilia me ut 
possum reducere ad simplex.” . 

In the fourth circle, on the right, there are also the furnace and flask 
with one figure in it, and two birds. The word “ blacke” is written on 
the furnace. Two of the monkish figures are seen on the left, and one 
behind as if in the act of removing the stopper of the flask. On the 
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right side of the furnace there is a table with two small flasks placed 
upon it, on the top of one there is a human figure, on the top of the other 
a bird. Round the circumference of this circle is written “ Et leniter 
digestus amicabilis sum secundo exalta ingressu illius.” 

In the centre, below the circles, and within the red line, is written 
““The black sea, the black lune, the black soll.” On the left side, 
below the red line, ‘‘ The black sea—the black lune.” On the right side, 
also below the red line, ‘‘ The black sea. The black soll.” The follow- 
ing is written below :—“ Heare ys the laste of the white Stone—And the 
beginning of the redd Stone.” Between the red lines is written in large 
characters, “‘ Terra stat—Vnda lauat—Pir purgat—Spiritus intrat.” 

In the centre, under these words, and above what appears to be flames 
is written— 


“The mounthe of Cholericke beware 
Cholericke, Cholericke, beware.” 


On the left hand are written, viz.:— 


* Of the sonne tak the lighte ! 
The redd goume that is so brighte, 
And of the moone doe allso 
The white goume there keepe to, 
The philosophers sulphur wiffe, 
This i-called withouten stryfe, 
Kyberte and Kybryte? i-called allsoe 
And other names many moe ; 
Of him draw out a tincture, 
And mak then a marrage pure 
Between the husband and the wife 
Spoused with the water of lyfe ; 
But of this worke you must beware, 
Or els thy worke wil be full bare. 
He must be made of his one kinde, 
Marke thou well now in thy minde ; 
Acetum of philosphers men call this, 
And water abidinge, soe yt is 


1This poem is apparently a version of one called ‘‘The work of Richard Car- 
penter.”—Ashmole, p. 275. 
2 Sulphur. 
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The maydens milke of the dewe, 
That other workes doe renew, 

The spirit of life men called allsoe, 
And other names many moe.” 


On the right hand are the following lines: — 


‘The which causeth our regeneration 
Betwene the man and the woman, 
Soe looke, that noe deuision 
Be there in the conjunction 
Of the moone and of the sonne ; 
After the mariage is begone, 

And all while they ben a weddinge 
And him to her drinkinge 

Acetum yt is very fyne 

Better to them than any wine ; 
Nowe when this marrage is done 
Philosphers calls this a stone, 

The which hath greate nature 

To bring a stone that is pure, 

Sce he have kindly norrishinge 

Be perfitt heate and decoction ; 

But in the matrices when they be put 
Looke never thy vessel be mishutte 
Till they have engendered a stone 
In the world there is not such one.” 


In the centre, below what seems intended for flames is_ written, 
‘“‘ Cholericke.” Further, there are ten large leaves proceeding from the 
top of a tree; on the leaves the words “ spits” “aia” are written. On the 
left the sun is represented with his rays; on the forehead “Soll” is 
written. There are two pinions proceeding from the mouth, with the 
words “spus” “aia” near them. On the right the moon is represented 
with “luna” written on it; with “ spis” “aia” twice repeated. Below the 
large leaves is seen a figure hanging down; the head and arms seem tv 
be human, with long flowing hair on the head; the feet, however, are 
webbed, with a long serrated tail turning up the tree. On the body is 
written “spiis.” This figure seems to have a hold of a male infant 
underneath ; on the body of the infant is written “aia,” with rays pro- 
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ceeding from it. Next, there is a sort of gallery supported on a pedestal ; 
there are seven pillars ; on the top of each there is a figure ; the first on 
the left is that of a female with a flask hanging down ; under this is 
written “i bibinge.” The two figures at the top seem to be priests or 
monks, having each a flask in their hands, with its mouth downmost, 
without a stopper ; “ij bibing” is written under the one, and “iij bibinge” 
under the other; the tree is seen between them with vine leaves and 
grapes. The figure on the right side has a long beard, with a cap on, 
similar to the large figure at the top of the roll, supposed to represent 
Hermes ; he has a flask in his hand, with its mouth uppermost, and a 
stopper in it. Under this figure is written, “iiij bibinge.” The other three 
figures, on the top of the pillars, have each flasks in their hands, but with- 
out stoppers in them ; below those are written ‘‘v bibinge, vj bibinge, 
vij bibinge.” There are two naked figures, one on each side of the tree 
with the vine leaves and grapes, the one on the right a female; the word 
‘“‘eorpus” is written on the body of each. Near the head of the left hand 
figure, the sun is represented with his rays; on the forehead is written, 
“saia.” Behind the head of the right hand figure is seen the moon, with 
“aia” on it. The words “spits” ‘‘aia” are written in all directions. 
Between the pillars at the bottom of the gallery is written, on the left side, 
“‘ The white sea, the white lune;” on the right, “ The white soll.” On each 
side of the gallery there are pinions with “ spiis” on one side, and “ aia” 
on the other. On the pedestal is written, “ terra, fire, stat ’—“ fire, stat,” 
“fire,” “ fire,” “terra,” “terra,” “stat.” There is a large figure with a 
beard, represented as if holding the pedestal, his right arms being round 
it; on his right thigh is written “ corpus,” on his knee “ stat;” on the left 
is a female figure, with harp surrounding, and ‘ Anima” “oile” written 
on the body. On the right is another female with wings, with the words 
“ spiritus,” “water.” Below the pedestal is written, “The red sea,” “ ‘The 
red lune, The red soll.” Underneath this line a dragon is represented 
vomiting a toad, before which is written “ the taming venom ;” on its body 
‘‘ Heare is the fume which is called the month of Cholerick.” There are 
four pillars, two on each side; the two on the right side are fully seen, 
and the front one on the left, but only the top of the backmost one on 
the left. On the top of the front pillar on the left there is a flask with 
a stopper; on the flask is written “fire,” and below it on the pillar, “ pir 
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purgat ;” there is a flag proceeding from the stopper of the flask with 
‘‘kotte” on it. On the top of the front pillar on the right, there is a 
flask with stopper; in the flask the figure of a bird, and written on it 
“‘eaire;” on the pillar there is “‘spiis entrat”; on the flag proceeding 
from the stopper “ moyste” is written; on the top of the backmost 
pillar on the right there are the flask with stopper and flag, ‘“ watter,” 
on flask, “vnda lavat” under it, and “cold” on flag. On the 
top of the backmost pillar on the left there are also the. flask with 
stopper and flag, “earth” on flask, “terra stat” under it. The 
flag is divided ; on the upper half there is “earth,” on the lower “ and 
drye.” Below the dragon the following lines are written on the left 
side :— 
“ One the grounde there is an hill,? 

Allsoe a Serpent within a well; 

His tayle is longe with winges wide, 

All ready to flee by every side, 

Repayre the well faste aboute, 

That the Serpent pass not out ; 

For that he be there agone, 

Thou loseste the vertue of the stone, 

What is thy grounde thou must know here, 

And allsoe the well that is soe clere : 

And eke the Dragon with his tayle, 

Or els thy worke will little avayle, 

Thy well muste brenne in water clere ; 

Take good heede for this is thy fire, 

Thy fire with water brent shall be, 

And water with fire washe shall he; 

Then earth on fire shall be put, 

And water with ayre shall be knyte.” 


On the right side the following lines, viz. :— 


“Thus you shall goe to putrefaction, 
And bring the serpent to redemption, 
First he shall be blacke as a croe, 
And downe in his denne shall be full lo ; 


1 Ashmole’s Theatrum, p. 378. 
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I-sweld as a toade that lyeth on grounde, 
Burste with bladders sittinge so rounde, 
They shall to borste and lye full playne, 
And thus with crafte thy Serpent is slayne ; 
He shall change colours there many one, 
And tourne as white as wilbe the bone, 
With the water that he was in, 

Washe him cleane from his sinne ; 

And let him drinke a litle and lyte, 
That shall make him fayre and whyte, 
The which whitenes is ever abiding, 

Lo here is a very full finishinge: 

Of the White stone and the Red 

Heare is truly the very ded.” 


Next there are the figures of two lions, “ The red lyon” on the left, 
“The green lyon” on the right; flames are represented in the centre, 
and below is written—‘“‘ The mounthe of Cholerick beware.” Then follows 
—“ Heare is the last of the Red and the beginning to put away the ded 
the elixer vite.” Below this the sun’s face and beams are seen, on the left 
side of which is written, viz. :— 


“ Take thy father that Phebus so bright! 
That sits soe hye in magistye, 
With his beames that shineth soe lighte 
In all places where euer he be, 
For hee is father to all thinge, 
Mantayner of life to crope and roote 
And causeth nature forth to springe ; 
With the wyfe being soote, 
For he is salve to every sore, 
To bringe about this precious worke ; 
Take good heade into his lore, 
I saye to lawicke and to clarke 
And Omoienie is his name 
Which God shaped with his hand 
And magnesia is his dame ; 
Thou shalte veryly understand, 


1 Ashmole’s Theatrum, p. 377. 
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Nowe I shall heare begine 

For to teach the ready waye ; 
Or els little shalt thou winne, 
Take good heede what I say.” 


On the right side the following lines are written :— 


** Devide thou Phebus in many a parte 
With his beames that bene soe brighte 
And thus with nature him coarte, 

The which is mirrour of all lighte ; 
This Phebus hath full many a name, 
Which it is nowe full harde to knowe; 
And but you take the verye same, 
The philosophers stone you shall not knowe, 
Therefore I counsell ere you beginne, 
Knowe thou well what he be, 

And that is thicke make it thinne, 
For then that shall full well lyke thee, 
Nowe understande well what I meane 
And take good heede thereunto, 

Thy worke els shall little be seene, 
And turn to thee full mickell woe, 

As I have sayde in this our lore, 
Many a name I wiss he hath, 

Some behinde and some before 

As philosophers of yore him gafe.” 


There is next the figure of an eagle, with a man’s beard, crowned, 
standing on a ball, and from this there are seven large pinions proceeding ; 
under the feathers of each is written on the top left side, ‘‘ Aquilas,” on 
the right, “ sptis” “aia.” Below the ball, on the left side :— 


“In the sea withouten lese,} 
Standes the birde of Hermes, 
Eatinge his winges varyable, 
And maketh himselfe there full stable, 
When all his feathers be then agone 
He standes still there as a stone.” 


' Ashmole’s Theatrum, p. 376. 
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“‘ Heare is now both white and redd, 
And allsoe the stone to quicken the ded, 
All and some withouten fable 
Both hard and neshe and malyable ; 
Understande now well aright 
And thank thou God of this sight. 


Under the above lines is written in large characters—“ The Red Sea. 
The Red Soll. Red Elixer Vite ;” and further down :— 


‘The bird of Hermes is my name 
Eatinge my winges to make me tame.” 


Next there is a large circle, with three smaller ones or balls in it, ap- 
parently clasped together; one of these is coloured red or orange, and above 
it is written—“ The red stone,” and the third black; under it and the 
red or orange one is written-—“ The Elixer Vite.” There are rays pro- 
ceeding from the circumference of the large circle, which are coloured red 
or orange, white and black; under these the moon is represented, with 
“Luna croissant” in large characters above it, the upper semicircle 
coloured black, the lower red or orange. Below the moon there is what 
appears to be a serpent or dragon, with a long serrated or twisted tail, but 
with claws and legs like those of an eagle, standing on a coloured globe 
like the earth. It seems to have received a wound in the lower part of 
the body between the legs, from which blood appears to be flowing ; it 
has part of its tail in its jaws or mouth. ‘There are three small circles or 
balls at the lower part of the globe coloured black, and on each side of it 
pinions or wings. Under the globe are written in three columns : — 


“T shall now tell withouten lesinge ! 
Howe and what is my generation ; 
Omoienie is my father, 

And Magnatia is my mother, 

And Azote? truly is my sister, 

And Kebryte forsouth is my brother, 
The Serpent of Arabi is my name, 
The which is leader of all this game ; 


1 Ashmole’s Theatrum, p. 375. 2 Mercury. 
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That some time was wood and wilde, 

And here I am both meeke and milde, 

The Sonne and the Moone with their might 
Have chasted me that was soe lighte.” 


Second or centre column— 


“My winges that me broughte 
Hether and thether where I thought, 
And with their might they doe me pull 
And bringeth me where they woll, 
The bloode of my hearte, I wis, 
Causeth nowe both joye and blisse : 
And dissolveth the very stone, 
And knyteth him or he have done, 
Nowe maketh harde that was lixte, 
And causeth him to be fixte. 
Of my blood and water, I wisse, 
Plenty in all the world there is.” 


Third or right hand column— 


“Yt runneth in everye place, 
Who soe him find might have grace. 
In the world runneth over all ~ 
And goeth round as a ball : 
But thou understand well this 
Of thy work thou shalt misse, 
Therefore knowe or thou begin, 
What he is and all his kyne, 
Manye a name he hath full sure, 
And all is but one nature ; 
Thou muste parte him in three, 
And him kynt as the Trinitye 
And make them all there but one 
Loe, here is the philosophers stone.” 


There are two figures at the bottom of the Roll—the one on the right 
like a priest or bishop, the one on the left has the appearance of a 
warrior ; they are holding the lower part of the scroll on which lines in 
English are written, viz. :— 
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“In the name of the Trinitye 
Harke heare and thou shalte see 
Myne answere that formeth this worke, 
Bothe firste laste brey and darke. 
Some of him I shall you tell 
Both in rime and in spell, 
Malapides, Flat, and Paioye, 
And the booke of Turba Philosophorum, 
Both Aristotell, Jebert, and Hermes, 
Allsoe Lully, Morien,’ and Rosores, 
Bonelles, Raymundus,? and Alberte,® 
Arnolde? and Percye® the moncke soe black, 
Aros and Vascos, and allsoe Dessema, 
The sister of Moyses, Mary profitessa, 
Bacon’ allsoe the greate clarke 
Formeth as I wisse all this warke ; 
All this accordeth nowe in one 
That here is the philosophers stone 
Other wayes yt may not be ; 
Vnderstande well this I counsell thee, 
And pray thou God of his grace, 
That thou mayst have tyme and space 
To have the trowthe of this parable, 
Thanke thou God that is soe stabyll, 
For many a man desires this, 
Both pope, emperour and king I wisse, 
Prieste and clarke and allsoe fryer, 
And not soe much bute the very beger. 
Now Ihs on hich be thy will 
Keepe us from the paynes of hell, 


1 Morien, a Roman Hermit in Judea, A.p. (1000). 

2 Raymond Lully ; born in 1235 ; seneszhal in Majorca 1265 ; died at Majorca on 
the 29th June 1315, aged 81. 

3 Albert ; born 1193 at Lauingen in the Duchy of Neuburg, upon the Danube ; 
entered the Order of St. Dominic 1222 ; appointed Bishop of Ratisbon, Bavaria, in 
1259 ; resigned 1262; died at Cologne in 1280, aged 87. 

4 Arnold of Villanova ; born about 1245 ; died about 1310 ; interred at Genoa. 

5 Pearce the Black Monk, A.p. 1400. 

6 Roger Bacon ; born 1214 near Ilchester, in Somerset ; a Franciscan friar, Oxford ; 
died in 1292, aged 78. 
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And as thou madest days seaven, 

Bring us to the blisse of heaven, 

All manner of good men in their degree, 
Amen Amen, for charytye.” 


At the bottom of the scroll is written— 


** Si queras in merdis secretis philosophorum 
Expensum perdis, opera, tempusque laborum.”? 


I have now finished my report of this curious document, which I am 
well aware is very imperfect ; but I trust that some of the learned mem- 
bers of the Society, who have paid more attention to alchemical lore than 
I have done, will be able to elucidate the subject more fully. I have 
been much indebted to my friends Hugh Cowan, Esq., W.S., and Alex- 
ander M‘Donald, Esq., assistant curator of the Museum of this Society, 
for their able assistance on the present occasion. I shall conclude in the 
words of Lord Bacon :—‘ Alchemy may be compared to the man who 
told his sons he had left them gold buried somewhere in his vineyard, 
where they by digging found no gold; but by turning up the mould 
about the roots of their vines procured a plentiful vintage. So the 
search and endeavours to make gold have brought many useful inventions 
and instructive experiments to light.”? 


> 


W. MownorizrFr. 
EDINBURGH, 19th December 1826. 


To the above very full account of the Roll by Dr Moncrieff I have little to 
add. It appears to me, however, that the alchemists by their labours afford 
an illustration of the deductive or a priori method of philosophy which 
was in use when they flourished, before the genius of Bacon opened up the 
new and more satisfactory method by induction. They seem to have started 
with the assumption that there must be a philosopher’s stone and an elixir 
vite, with all the numerous properties ancient traditions had attributed to 
them. To find out these they put forth all their energies, and when 
their experiments failed, they at last seem to have come to the conclusion 
that they could only be obtained by a direct revelation from God. 

This idea perhaps explains the present scroll. The figure at the top 


! Vide Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers, &c. London, 1815. 
2 Lord Bacon’s Works. By Peter Shaw, M.D. London, 1733, page 28. 
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may, I think, represent the Deity. The words corpus, spiritus, anima, so 
often repeated, are emblematical of the Trinity. The toad seems to 
represent an antidote to poison of all kinds.- The sun and moon are the 
well-known emblems of gold and silver. The eagle or aquila is described 
in alchemical works as the queen of birds, and represents sal armoniack, 
by reason of its “lightness in sublimation.” ‘The dragon is mercury, 
the green lion is vitriol, the red lion is red sulphuret of mercury, while 
other symbols will no doubt stand for sulphur and other ingredients 
used in alchemistical processes. 


VI. 


NOTICE OF OBLONG AND HORSE-SHOE SHAPED FLINT IMPLEMENTS 
AND ARROW-HEADS FOUND RECENTLY IN KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Autso, NOTE OF THE USE OF A STONE AS A KNIFE IN THE ISLAND 
OF LEWIS IN 1829. By JOHN ALEX. SMITH, M.D., V.P. S.A. Scor. 


In a previous communication to the Society in December 1874, I gave 
an account of two flint-picks or borers and various arrow-heads found in 
Kincardineshire, which were procured for the museum of the Society 
through the Rev. James Brodie, of Monimail, a corresponding member of 
the Society. The worked flints I have now to describe have also been 
procured for the museum by Mr George Ross, through the Rev. Mr 
Brodie. They not only add some very good specimens of worked flints 
to those already found in this county, and now preserved in the 
Museum of the Society, but they include two specimens of considerable 
rarity, which I shall first describe :— 


I. Oblong-shaped Flint Implement (Broken)—This implement is 
chisel-shaped, and is formed of a grey flint ; it measures 25 inches in 
length, 2 of an inch across one extremity, and 1} inch across the other, 
where it has been unfortunately chipped or broken on one side. It is 
rather roughly chipped all over its surface, and is of a nearly uniform 
thickness of about + of an inch, tapering rapidly to a blunt edge all 
round, At its widest extremity it shows marks of having been polished, 
perhaps simply from use. 

Mr Brodie considers it has been used as a knife. He says—“ What 
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are commonly called Celts or small hatchets were probably used as knives 
for cutting skins, &c., not by drawing them across the skin like an ordinary 
knife, but by a succession of quick light blows with a hammer, as work- 
men now cut plates of metal with a ‘cold chisel.’” It was found near 
Fordoun. The next implement is more carefully and elaborately worked. 


It is 


II. A Horse-shoe shaped Blade of Flint—This implement is formed of 
a greyish-yellow flint, and is what has been described as horse-shoe shaped ; 
this, however, refers only to its external outline, as it is not open in the 
middle, like a horse-shoe. It measures rather more than 3+ inches in 
length, from back to front, and 31 in greatest breadth across, and is nearly 
+ an inch in thickness. It tapers to an edge on its rounded outline of 
three of its sides, and is cut square, and simply chipped along its straight 
back. Its general surface is smoothed or ground all over, and its edges 
are also ground, with the exception of its back, where the original thick- 
ness of the chipped flint is left, which would thus be the part correspond- 
ing to the handle, and kept next the hand, when the flint was used. 

It is well shown in the annexed careful drawing :— 





Flint Implement (front and side views), found at Pitlochrie, near Fordoun, 
Kincardineshire, (34 inches long.) 


There are two flint implements of somewhat similar character and shape 
in the Museum of the Society. One measuring 3 inches across, with its 
rounded circumference ground to a cutting edge It was found near 
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Kintore, Aberdeenshire, and has been figured by Mr John Evans, and 
for comparison the figure is here repeated : 





Flint Implement, found near Kintore (front and side views). 
(Three inches across. ) 


In his important work on “The Ancient Stone Implements of Great 
Britain,” Mr John Evans says—‘ This is a horse-shoe shaped blade of 
flint, 3 inches over, with the rounded part of the circumference ground to 
a fine cutting edge, so that it was probably used as a knife.” 

The other specimen was found in Lanarkshire, and is similarly ground 
round its edge ; it measures 33 inches in length and 22 in greatest width, 
and like the specimen now exhibited it has its chipped surface partially 
smoothed by having been ground all over. 

Mr John Evans tells us that “the Rev. W. Greenwell has a nearly 
circular tool of flint about 2 inches in diameter, ground to an edge along 
most of its periphery. It was found in Yorkshire. Mr Greenwell has 
also another specimen, about 2 inches in diameter, found at Cherburn 
Carr, Yorkshire.” Mr Evans mentions another example measuring 23 
inches across, found at Huntow, near Bridlington, Yorkshire, and states 
that he has in his own possession another like the last, also similar to 
the one found at Kintore ; from near Ballymena in Ireland. Mr Evans 
refers to still another like the Yorkshire specimen, in his own collection ; 
which was found at Mining Law, Derbyshire, and mentions that Mr J. 
F. Lucas has another specimen of similar character, measuring 3 inches 
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over, found at Arbor Lowe in 1867, and also one found at Newhaven, 
Derbyshire, of similar shape, but its edges are simply chipped and not 
ground. 

Mr Evans describes some allied stone implements of a closely corre- 
sponding character, but not exactly similar in shape; these I need not 
refer to, though like these flint implements, he considers they may have 
been used probably as cutting tools or “skinning-knives,” for which they 
seem to be well suited. 

There are therefore altogether some six specimens of this peculiar 
horse-shoe shaped flint implement with ground edges, at present known 
to have been found in England; one in Ireland, and these three speci- 
mens in our Museum; which have been found in Scotland. 

This ground flint dise is therefore one of considerable rarity, and forms 
an interesting addition to this class of flint implements. It was found 
at Pitforthie, a hill farm near Fordoun, when some moorland was recently 
broken up and brought for the first time under tillage. The rubbed 
appearance and colour of the flint suggested its being placed as a joke 
beside a washhand basin, when it was mistaken for a well-used piece of 
brownish soap: and it was only after some amusement was caused by a 
person unsuspectingly rubbing it forcibly for some time between his 
hands in a vain attempt to form a lather that he discovered the trick 
played on him, and that the supposed cake of soap was nothing more than 
a piece of flint—albeit, a rare worked specimen of its kind. (See woodcut.) 


Ill. Flint Arrow-heads.—On this same farm of Pitforthie several flint 
arrow-heads were found in the course of the agricultural improvements 
we have referred to. Of these I exhibit 11 specimens — 

1. Leaf-shaped Arrow-heads.—There are six thin and pointed oval or 
leaf-shaped arrow-heads, some of them being very beautifully made. 
They are formed of yellowish coloured flint, and one of a reddish flint, 
and vary in length from about 3 of an inch to nearly 14 inches, and 
from 3 an inch to 1 inch in greatest breadth. 

2. Arrow-heads, with Stem and Barbs.—Four fine specimens of this 
class of arrow-head were also picked up ; these range from 2 of an inch to 
1,'; inch in length and about 7 of an inch in breadth across the barbs. 
They are all well formed, of a yellowish-coloured flint. 
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TV.—Flint Arrow-heads found near Fordoun, Kincardineshire.—In 
addition to these arrow-heads found at Pitforthie, the Rev. Mr Brodie 
has sent other specimens, found in the same districts around Fordoun, as 
those described in my previous paper. These are all formed of a yellowish- 
coloured flint, with the exception of one of a reddish colour, they number 
_ one leaf-shaped arrow-head slightly broken, now 1 inch in length by £ of 
an inch in breadth of yellowish flint, and five with stem and barbs, 
measuring from 13 inch to 1% inch in length by J inch to 1} inch in 
breadth. The largest arrow-head is beautifully and minutely serrated 
along its edge. 

All these flint implements and arrow-heads form a valuable addition to 
the other worked flints formerly described, as found in the neighbourhood 
of Fordoun, Kincardineshire, and now preserved in the Museum of the 
Society. 


Note OF THE UsE oF A STONE AS A KNIFE IN THE ISLAND oF LEwIs, 
HEBRIDES, IN 1829. 


I take this opportunity of at last recording in our “ Proceedings” the 
recent use of a sharp stone as a knife or scissors in the island of the 
Lewis. It is now a good many years since the circumstance was first 
incidentally mentioned to me by a lady, the daughter of an old parish 
minister of Stornoway ; and thinking it worth recording, I asked the lady 
to give me a written account of it, and her letter to me, from which I 
give the following extract, is dated Tain, December 26, 1867 :— 

“Mamma tells me that as nearly as she can remember it was about 
the year 1829 that those primitive scissors were used in the Island of 
Lewis. She saw the gown and cap Marion M‘Innes made when far away 
in her shealing, cut and shaped with a sharp-edged stone. She placed 
the stuff on a flat stone, and then went round the pattern with the sharp 
stone. She must have been a bit of a genius, as well as a true woman ! 
She liked to be smart. Another year she span and knitted herself a pair 
of gloves, of the fur of the mountain hare. This took her a long time, but 
she determined to wear them at the annual market, a great event in the 
island, and finished them a few days before. They unroof their shealings 
every year, and carry home the supports, otherwise they would likely be 
stolen, as wood was very scarce.” 
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I showed this letter at the time I got it to SirJ. Y. Simpson and 
various other friends, who were much interested in the cifcumstance, 
and as I fear I have thus become responsible for a rather exaggerated 
account of it which has got into print, I think it best, therefore, just to 
tell the tale as it was told to me. 

It shows at any rate how very recently, under peculiar circumstances 
indeed, as in a district of country where knives and steel scissors are 
at least locally scarce; the old use of a sharp stone as a knife may still 
continue, down even to our own day. 


Wai 


NOTES ON A COLLECTION OF STONE IMPLEMENTS AND OTHER ANTI- 
QUITIES, FROM GLENLUCE, WIGTOWNSHIRE, NOW PRESENTED TO 
THE MUSEUM. By. Rey. GEORGE WILSON, Free Cuurcyu, GLENLUCE, 
Corr. Mem. S.A. Scor. 


At the head of the Bay of Luce there are old sea-beaches of which no 
description has yet been published, which are interesting both to the 
geologist and archeeologist. They are 20 or 25 feet above the present sea 
line, and run from north-east to south-west in parallel storm-beaches. 
For the most part they are covered by sand-hills; but when the sand 
is blown away the gravel is found to contain many water-worn nodules 
of flint, the relics of a vanished Scottish deposit of chalk. I have found 
the flints along a space of above six miles, from a spot 
a mile to the west of Glenluce, near Park Hay, toa 
point about half a mile east from Sandhead, in Stoney- 
kirk. (I have found a few broken ones near Logan 
House, and at Terally Moat Hill, and the old fortifica- 
tion at the Mull Head, in Kirkmaiden.) This valuable Fig. 1. Arrow-head 
native supply of flint attracted the ancient natives of | (Actual size). 
the country. A good many years ago, some fine arrow- 
heads were presented by a farmer to the late Colonel M‘Dowall of Logan. I 
have now the pleasure of presenting to the Society my collection of flint 
implements, some very roughly chipped, and others beautifully finished. 
Some of the arrow-heads are specially remarkable for the fineness of their 
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finish, and others, of which the specimen figured is an example (fig. 1), 
are equally remarkable for their very small size. There are also stones 
apparently used in working the flint, and other relics of the flint workers. 
In some places the flints seem to lie where the workers left them. But 
it is impossible to arrange them in any order of greater or less antiquity, 
because the winds which blow away the sand leave the most ancient 
relics lying beside things dropped yesterday. But the high polish of most 
of the flints, and the dendritic markings on others, prove their antiquity. 
Most of them were collected in 1874. 

There are several places among the sand hills, where the surface is 
thickly strewn with flakes and chips of flints, and it is not easy to find any- 
where a flint larger than a pigeon’s egg which has not been broken, a fact 
which proves that the work had been carried on for ages, as the different 
deposits were laid bare by the wind. In several places there is evidence 
that the stones have been carried to a higher level; and in four or five 
places there are traces of habitations, with circular floors of flat gravel 
stones, near which are fragments of charred wood, bone, and shells. At 
Knockencrunge, on Mid Torrs, there is a place where the stones seem to 
have undergone the action of fire; and not far from it is a large anvil- 
stone, and a lower quern stone of granite, much decayed, but with the 
socket for the spindle quite unharmed. About a mile off, at Ringdoo 
Point, is a space about 18 yards long, by 5 broad, covered. with a layer 
of large stones, near which I found a hammer-stone and chips. This 
place is far from the flint deposits. 

As I understand the Society’s agreement with the Treasury does not 
authorise them to part with any articles after they have been added to the 
Museum, I think it right to authorise you to exchange, for the good and 
variety of your collection, any of those now to be presented with any 
other public collection at home or abroad, an example which I hope 
others may follow. oe 

Subjoined is a detailed list of the Collection now presented :— 


Stone IMPLEMENTS. 
_ Polished Celt of greywacke, 84 inchés long, 3 inches across the cutting 
face, with flattened edges. It was found at. Gleniron, New Luce, about 
twenty-five years ago, in clearing away the ruins of what was called “an 
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old kiln,” most likely one of those pre-historic structures still termed in 
Galloway “ Picts’ kilns.” 

Polished Celt of the same form and material, 11} inches long, 3} 
inches across the cutting face, found in Glenluce. 

Celt of greenstone, 43 inches long, by 1? inch across the cutting 
face, evidently part of a larger celt which has been broken and re-made 
by being roughly chipped in the upper part. It was found at High 
Torrs, Glenluce. 

Broken portion of the cutting edge of a small Celt of greyish stone, 14 
inch across the face, found at the same place. 

Broken portion of the sharp end of a polished Celt, of bluish stone, 24 
inches long and 2 inches wide. 

3roken portion of the upper end of a polished Celt of granitic stone, 34 
inches in length. It seems to have been used as a hammer-stone, or for 
chipping flints (?) upon, as there is a small hollow on one side which 
looks as if it were the result of wear in some such process. It was found 
at Loddanagapple. 

Eleven Hammer-stones of quartz, from 14 to 35 inches diameter, some 
worn quite smooth all round, others only on the projecting corners. 

Four larger Stones of different materials, porphyritic and hardened 
sandstone, which may have been used rather as anvil-stones than ham- 
mer-stones, the marks of their being hammered upon occurring mostly on 
their flat sides. One of these is from Clachshiant. 

Hammer-stone, being a naturally-shaped, oblong, water-rolled pebble of 
greywacke, 9 inches in length, from Park Hay. 

Naturally-shaped oblong pebble of greywacke, about 6 inches long, 
with a piece split off the upper end. It was found by me, planted firmly 
on end, in the moor pan, and kept in its place by some stones rammed 
inabout it. In front of it lay a heap of flint chips, which had apparently 
been broken over its upper end. Close to it was a floor of flat gravel 
stones, and just behind it the remains of a coarse earthen pot, the convex 
bottom of which was set in a ring of oblong stones stuck on end in the 
sand, and slanting outwards, 

Three oblong Pebbles, about 5 inches in length, bearing marks of 
hammering along their sides. One of these is nearly quadrangular in 
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section, and seems also to have been used as a sharpening-stone. It was 
near Loddanree. 

- Broken Sharpening Stone of sandstone, tapering to one end, and about 
5 inches in length. 

' Broken Pebble or Hammer-stone of greywacke, oblong and flat, 3 by 
21 by 14 inches, having in the centre of both its flat sides irregular de- 
pressions 14 inch in diameter, and 4 inch deep. 

Similar Pebble of red sandstone, 5 by 44 by 2 inches, with depressions 
in the centre of each of its flat sides, 1 inch diameter, and } an inch deep. 
It was found at Clachshiant. 

Circular whorl-like Pebble of sandstone, having a hole 1 inch in 
diameter bored through its centre. It was found at Gillespie, Glenluce. 

Oval-shaped Pebble of granite, naturally rounded, but having a de- 
pression worked in the centre of each of 
its opposite flat surfaces (fig. 2). Natural 
stones with similar depressions are com- 
mon in the French caves, although, as the 
depressions occur only on one of the flat 
faces, they are supposed to have rather 
served as anvil-stones than as hammer- 
stones. In Denmark and Sweden they 
are known as tilhuggersteen or hammer- 
stones, and their edges generally bear 
marks of such use, while the depressions 
are supposed to have been intended to 
receive the finger and thumb of the 
operator. They are not uncommon in fig, 2, Pebble of granite with de. 
Treland. In Scotland they are. rare, there pressions worked in its flat sides, 
being only three specimens in the Museum. (34 inches in length). 

This specimen, therefore, is of great inte- 

rest, from its rarity and the fineness of its finish. It was found close to a 
small crannog in Machermore Loch, Old Luce. It is presented to the 
Museum by James M‘Harrie, blacksmith at Fordhouse, whose little girl 
found it among the shingle when the water was low. 

Spindle-whorl of clay slate, 2 inches diameter, found in the crannog in 
Barlochart Loch. 
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Imperforate Disc of clay slate, 14 inch diameter, found in the same 
crannog. 5 

Whorl of red sandstone, 1} inch diameter, found near Knockskreb 
Mid Torrs. 

Fragment of Sandstone, with a ring nearly ? inch in diameter sharply 
cut upon it. Found at High Torrs, Glenluce. 

Large round-nosed Scraper of gray flint, 24 inches in length, 1} inch 
in width, and + inch thick, from High Torrs. 

Large Scraper of brown flint, 3 by 14 inches, made from a ridged flake, 
square ended, and much worn both in front and sides. 

Scraper made of a ridged flake, 24 by 14 inches, tapering towards the 
butt end, very much worn in front by use. 

















Fig. 3. Flint Saws found at Glenluce. 
(Actual size. ) 


Thick irregularly-formed Scraper, 2 inches by 1} and # inch in 
thickness, found at High Torrs. 

Upwards of 300 Scrapers of various forms and sizes, chiefly less than 
13 inch in length. 

Three Awls or Borers of flint, viz., one of grey flint, 24 inches in length; 


one of black flint, 2 inches long ; one of grey flint, imperfect. 
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One small Drill of flint, similar to those from the French caves, for 
drilling eyes of bone needles. 

Seventeen Flint Knives, or long narrow flakes trimmed along one or 
both sides to a cutting edge. Several of these are very neatly worked, 
and all are finished with considerable care. 

Fourteen Flint Saws, or long narrow flakes, trimmed on one edge to a 
series of regularly serrated teeth. Some of these flakes are triangular 
in section, and only one of the edges is serrated, others are chips worked 
along the thin edge to a saw-toothed edge. They vary in size from 1 to 
24 inches in length (see fig. 3). 
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Fig. 4. Arrow-heads found at Glenluce. 
(Actual size). 

Three triangular Arrow-heads of black, brown, and grey flint, each 1} 
inch in length. 

Fifteen Arrow-heads, with barbs and stem, varying in size from } inch 
to 1} inch in length (see fig. 4). 

Forty-eight Arrow-heads. leaf and lozenge-shaped. Many of these are 
of exceedingly fine workmanship, and some present peculiar varieties of 
form. The largest (see fig. 5) measures 1% inch in length and 1 inch 
in width. The smallest are lozenge-shaped, and do not exceed ths of 
-an. inch in length. 

Twelve roughly chipped Implements, ovate, circular, and oblong, 
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some of which may probably be arrow- or spear-heads in process of manu- 
facture. 
A large quantity of Chips and Flakes of flint. 
Bracer of sandstone, oblong quadrangular form, 
A flat on one face, and slightly convex on the other, 
LON 24 inches long, 2ths of an inch broad, and ith of 
aM y Hi an inch in thickness at the edges, pierced with two 
| a ee holes about 3th of an inch in diameter, both of 
“ . 1 : which are countersunk on the flat side of the 
i | my a ny implement. It was found at Mid Torrs, and is 
i ge y eG presented by Mr M‘Murtrie, farmer there. One 
Cn Gs from Glenforsa, Island of Mull, apparently found in 
EN i association with a bronze knife-dagger, and an urn of 
Se ve £ the drinking-cup type, is not dissimilar to the present 
specimen, though larger, and made of greenstone well 
polished. The figure of it is here repeated (see fig. 6), 
to show the form of these objects. There are other 
two in the Museum, both found in connection with 
early interments, Their use is supposed to have been to protect the left 
wrist from the recoil of the bowstring. 








Fig. 5. Leaf-shaped Ar- 
row-head,’ Glenluce. 
(Actual size.) 


























_ Fig. 6, Stone Bracer, found at Glenforsa, Mull. 


PorTrtrery, 


Six fragments of Pottery belonging to the class of cinerary urns, thick 
and of coarse paste, with broad flat overhanging rims, ornamented with 
impressed markings of lines made apparently with the crenulated lip of a 
shell like the cockle. 

Five fragments of thin and well-made Vessels of the drinking-cup type, 
with similar ornamentation. 

One fragment of a small Crucible of whitish clay. 

Two fragments of Medieval Pottery, found at Clachshiant. 
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Bronze Impiements, &c. 

Bronze Knife-dagger, 3 inches long, 14 inch wide, still bearing the 
mark of the handle. 

Small bronze Penannular Brooch, only # inch in diameter, terminating 
in two serpents’ heads. 

T'wo portions of Bronze Wire, each about 3 inches long, looped to- 
gether. 

Seven fragments of Bronze Ornaments. 


ORNAMENTS OF JET, AMBER, &c. 


Star-shaped Object of a greenish vitreous composition, 14 inch dia- 
meter, with nine rays, and pierced in the centre bya 
hole + inch diameter (see fig. 7). Another of these 
curious objects almost exactly similar in form, size, 
and material, except that it has only six rays, is in 
the collection of objects recovered at different times 
from Blair-Drummond Moss, now in the Museum. 
These, however, are the only two examples 
known. 

Seven fragments of Jet Rings, and five small Fig. 7.  Star-shaped 
pieces of Jet, roughly chipped. i aoa ee 

Three Beads of jet and two of amber, the latter 2 

(Actual size.) 
from the site of an old chapel at Balcarrie. } 

Small Bead of yellow glass, not much more than } inch diameter, 
found at Mid Torrs. ' 





4 Ob fr 


NOTICE OF THE RECENTLY RECOVERED INSCRIPTIONS IN THE TRAN- 
SEPTAL CRYPT OF GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. By W. GALLOWAY, Esa. 


[This paper is postponed to the next volume. | 
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NOTICE OF A FIND OF SILVER ORNAMENTS, &c., AT CROY, INVER- 
NESS-SHIRE, NOW PRESENTED TO THE MUSEUM. By Rev. THOMAS 
FRASER, Mruister oF Croy. WITH NOTES, DESCRIPTIVE OF THE 
OBJECTS. By JOSEPH ANDERSON, KEEPER oF THE MUSEUM. 


In May 1875, the Rev. Mr Fraser called at the Museum and showed 
me a most interesting hoard of ornaments, &c., which had been found in 
his parish, and had come into his possession. At my request he gene- 
rously presented the whole to the Museum, and sent me subsequently the 
following account of the circumstances in which they were found :— | 


“The following articles, which came into my possession and are now 
presented by me to the Museum, were found in this neighbourhood a 
short time ago. They are— 

“1, Silver Brooch, chased, with amber aE (see fig. 1). 

“¢2. Part of a bronze Balance-beam (see fig. 2). 

‘3, Silver knitted or Chain Ornament (see fig. 3). 

“4, Silver Coin, apparently Saxon (see fig. 4). 

“5, Two Glass Beads, inlaid with some composition, and two Amber 
Beads. | 

‘On inquiry, I find that a few more beads, and at least one other coin, 
were found along with them, but these had been lost before the finder 
discovered the interest attached to the articles. | 

‘The locality of the find is about half a mile from the parish church of 
Croy, Inverness-shire, near the northern extremity of the tableland or 
ridge forming Culloden Moor. The spot on which they were found is on 
the summit of a low gravelly ridge, in a ploughed field, which had been 
brought under cultivation for the first time about eight years ago. After 
examining the place, I find no appearance of a mound or grave, but there 
appears to have been a small cairn of stones, which had been removed 
during the improvement of the land. 

“At the time of the discovery the land was being drilled for potatoes. 
The finder is a girl who was employed in planting the drills. She found all 
the articles in one place, within an area of a square yard, as she described 
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it. Noticing some of the articles on the surface, she began to work the 
soil around with her fingers, and found the rest. 

**T have searched the place pointed out by the girl, who, however, does 
not seem to have been very precise in marking the spot, but I failed to 
find any additional articles. But I shall keep an eye on the place, and if 
any thing turns up I shall not fail to look after it.” 


The find thus described by Mr Fraser is in some respects unusually 
interesting. The coin which accompanied the other articles gives a 
definite date to the deposit, and the bronze balance-beam is the first that 
has been noticed in Scotland. 

The Brooch is of the penannular form, with disc-like ends, characteristic 





Fig. 1. Silver Brooch found at Croy 
(3 inches diameter). 


_of the early Christian period in Scotland and Ireland. ‘These brooches 
-are usually ornamented with the interlacing work common to the manu- 
scripts of Ireland, the sculptured stones of Scotland, and the metal work 
not only of these countries, but also of Scandinavia and France. ‘The 
ornamentation of this example is simpler (perhaps because it is earlier) 
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than the finer specimens in the Museum which have been previously 
figured in the Proceedings. (See Vol. VIIL pp. 305-308.) It pos- 
sesses, however, one feature in common with most of them, the settings 
have been of amber. Though these are now almost entirely gone, enough 
remains to determine their character. Like most of these brooches, the 
metal seems to have been cast in an open mould, and the back of the 
brooch presents the natural surface of the casting cooled in contact with 
the atmosphere. The pin of the brooch is wanting. 

The Balance Beam (fig. 2) is specially interesting, as being the only 
Scottish specimen known to me. It is, unfortunately, broken, but 
enough remains to enable us to decide with certainty as to its original 
form, and to determine its nature and use. 





Fig. 2. Bronze Balance-beam found at Croy (43 inches in length). 


The balance-beam, and set of scales and weights,! are common accom- 
paniments of interments of the Viking period in Norway and Sweden. 
They also occur frequently in Anglo-Saxon graves in England, and in 
Merovingian and Frankish graves in France and Switzerland. These 
portable balances, which appear to have been so common when currency 
was scarce and bullion the almost universal medium of exchange, are 
exceedingly well-made. Sometimes the beam was made to fold in the 
middle, and the scales were made to fit one 
on the other, so as to form a little box in 
which the weights were carried. The Croy 
SSS specimen is not a folding balance, but it is 
Fig. 8. Band of Knitted yet e # on one arm, apparently 
Silver-wire found at Croy 8 pete 
(6 inches long). The Band of Knitted work (fig. 3) of fine 
Silver- Wire, knitted with the ordinary knitting 
stitch, resembles the modern Trichinopoly work, and connects this find 
with those of Cuerdale and Largo, in both of which similarly knitted bands 


1 For figures of these curious relics, see Kruse’s Necro-Livonia Plates, 53, 54. 
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of silver-wire occurred. The Beads, which are of coarse vitreous paste 
of different colours, resemble those frequently found in the crannogs. 
I am not aware of their occurrence in connection with interments of the 
earlier periods, but they are very common in Anglo-Saxon graves. 

The Coin (fig. 4) is a silver Penny of Coenwulf, king of Mercia. 
Coenwulf's reign of twenty-two years (A.D. 795-818) presents a greater 
variety of coinage than that of any other king of Mercia except Offa. 
Ruding figures 28 varieties of the penny of Coenwulf, none of which 
agree with the Croy specimen. 

Hawkins gives the type, however, though the style of execution and the 
moneyer’s name are different. In the Croy specimen the obverse reads 
COENVVLF REX, round a circle of pellets enclosing an M with a 
sien of contraction for MERCIARVM; onthe reverse a tribrach, and the 
moneyer’s name EANMVND. 





Fig. 4. Silver Penny of Coenwulf found at Croy. 


Though this is the first time that a coin of Coenwulf has been found in 
Scotland, so far as I am aware, it is by no means the first time that his 
coins have occurred in connection with similar hoards of silver ornaments. 
In my paper on the Remains of the Viking Period, I have referred to the 
Anglo-Saxon coins found with the hoards of silver armlets, brooches, &c., 
at Skail in Orkney, and to similar hoards of the Viking time found in 
Scandinavia. It may not be out of place here to refer to some other and 
similar hoards in which the coins of Coenwulf have occurred. 

At Trewhiddle in Cornwall, in 1774, upwards of 100 Anglo-Saxon 
coins, ranging from Offa (757-796) to Alfred (872-901), and including 
two of Coenwulf’s reign, were found along with the following ornaments. 
Two gold objects (since lost), one a circular pendent ornament, enriched 
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with filagree ; a silver chalice-shaped cup; a cord of thin silver wire, of 
curious knitted workmanship, terminating in four nobbed lashes like a 
scourge at one end, whilst the other end is looped and rove through a 
dark mottled amulet of glass; a penannular brooch ; the tip of a belt; 
buckles; richly chased. bands, supposed to have been bracelets; a long 
curved pin, the head of which is curiously fashioned with fourteen facets, 
chased in various ornamental patterns and partly nielloed. This group of 
ornaments presents some peculiar features. They are figured in the 
‘‘ Archeeologia,” vol. ix. plate viii. The penannular brooch is of the same 
type as the one found at Croy, but the expanded ends are each orna- 
mented by a small cross. The cord of knitted silver wires is evidently 
of the same style of workmanship as the one found at Croy, but circular 
instead of flat, and the amulet upon the loop at one end of the cord is a 
bead of dark-brown mottled glass, not dissimilar to the Croy beads. As 
to the use of this singular scourge-like object, the Rev. Dr Rock does not 
hesitate to confirm the conjecture that it was a “ disciplinarium,” or 
scourge for penitential inflictions. The presence of the cross as an orna- 
ment on the penannular brooch is another indication of the Christianity of 
the owner of the hoard. 

A similar branched chain of twisted silver wire with knots and loops 
occurred in the Cuerdale hoard, along with a flat piece of knitted silver 
wire, almost exactly similar to that of the Croy find. 

Among the articles in the Largo find there is a small portion of a 
similarly knitted chain of silver wire. In the two latter instances the 
fragments are so small that it is impossible to guess at their original form 
or purpose; but from their identity of workmanship with that of the 
perfect example found at Trewhiddle, and the general similarity of the 
hoards, there is a probability that they may all have been “ disciplinaria” 
of an early type. 
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When. the following pages of the Society’s Proceedings were in the 
printer's hands, the Original Letters had fallen aside, and the volume 
could not be detained on account of what might have proved only 
minute corrections. When I had an opportunity to make the necessary 
collations for the above separate copies, I found the corrections to be 
rather numerous (although of no great importance), besides some omissions, 
and words left blank that at first could not be deciphered. I was desirous, 
therefore, that the revised copy should be submitted to the Members, by 
adding it as an Appendix to this volume. 

DOG, 


LADY GRANGE IN THE ISLAND OF ST KILDA. 


The interesting communication from Capt. Thomas, R.N., read at the last 
meeting of the Society respecting the Island of St Kilda, brought to my 
recollection one or two remarkable Autographs, connected with the strange 
Episode in the Life of Mrs Erskine, known by the title of LADY 
GRANGE. This has been a subject of continued interest since the 
appearance of Dr Samuel Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides in 1773. These 
Autographs I now exhibit. A few words only of explanation seem to be 
necessary. 


The Hon. James Erskine of Grange, second son of Charles, tenth 
Earl of Mar, was born in the year 1679. He was admitted advocate in July 
1705, and in the course of a few years was promoted to several important 
offices, When raised to the bench in March 1707, he took the title of Lord 
Grange, and in 1710 became Lord Justice-Clerk. His wife was RacHEL 
CHEISLEY, sister of Major Cheisley of Dalry, in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh.! After they had been married more than twenty years, and 
having a family of eight children, he took such an insuperable aversion to 
her, that they agreed to live separately; yet considering her to be a 
dangerous spy on his proceedings, and that she might be the means of im- 
plicating him with the Government, he resolved by some means or other 
to get rid of her. She is said by all parties to have been jealous of his 
irregularities, of a fierce revengeful temper, and a victim of intemperance, 
Such reports may not have been wholly unfounded, although much exag- 


1 Their Father had the unenviable distinction of being the assassin of Sir George 
Lockhart of Carnwath, Lord President in the Court of Session, who thus became a 
victim to private revenge on the 31st March 1689. A contemporary account of this 
sad tragedy, by Mr P. F, Tytler, the historian of Scotland, will be found in the 


** Archeologia Scotica,” vol. iv. p. 15. 
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gerated. He himself, however, was a singular compound of good and bad 
qualities ;—he was an acute and accomplished man as a lawyer, somewhat 
profligate in private life, yet with great pretensions to piety, restless and 
intriguing in political affairs, and yet with all his maneuvring, his 
ambitious schemes were signally disappointed. Some of the least credit- 
able points in his character are exemplified in a volume of Extracts 
from his Diary, edited by Mr James Maidment, advocate, under the title 
of “ Extracts from as Diary of a Senator of the College of J ustice, 
M,DCG.XVIi.—M.poo.xvil.” Edinburgh 1843, 8vo, 


On the 22d of January 1732, after 11 o’clock at night, Lady eee 
then living in lodgings with a Highland woman, next door to her 
husband’s house, was seized by a party of Highlanders, who carried her off, 
blindfolded, in what may truly be called a most brutal manner, until, by 
successive night journeys, they at length reached their intended destina- 
tion, and afterwards transported her to the remote Island of Hesker, near 
Skye, where she was detained a prisoner for two years. In order to conceal 
the fact of her abduction, and to prevent any further inquiries by her 
friends, Lord Grange gave out, not only that she was a mad-woman, but 
also circulated a report that his wife had died suddenly. In the year 
1734 she was conveyed to the still more remote and isolated Island of St 
Kilda, to endure greater hardships, , 


“ Placed far amidst the melancholy main.” 


I have no intention to enter upon any investigation of Lady Grange’s 
ease. It may be sufficient to furnish a list of some well-known works in 
which the matter is more or less fully detailed. 

Ist, ‘An Account of the Misfortunes of Mrs Erskine of Grange, com- 
monly known as Lady Grange,” in the “‘ Edinburgh Magazine, a new 
series of the Scots’ Magazine,” vol. i, November 1817, p. 333. This, I 
think, was communicated by Sir George Stuart Mackenzie of Coull, Bart} 
The writer says, “the MS. is a copy of another, partly written for Lady 
Grange, by the Minister of St Kilda, and partly by herself (I have 
understood that there are other copies in existence).” He signs his 
name, “ Gael,” and refers to a personal visit to St Kilda in the year 1800, 


1 See note at the end of the episode, p. 14. 
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2d, “ Genealogie of the Hayes of Tweeddale, by Father Richard 
Augustin Hay,” &c. ; edited by James Maidment, Esq., advocate. Edin- 
burgh 1835, 4to. In the Appendix, pp. 106-112, there are two articles, 
viz., No. 4, ‘“ Account of John Chiesly of Dalry,” and No. 5, “ An Account 
of the Misfortunes of Mrs Erskine of Grange, commonly known as Lady 
Grange.” The last is a reprint from the Scots Magazine, November, 1817. 
The editor of this Tweeddale volume, 1835, p. 113, says, “That MS 
Letters were in the hands of Mr W. Blackwood, and sold to Lord Mar.” 

3d, “The Story of Lady Grange.” Anon. ‘‘Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal,” No. 114, New Series, March 7, 1846. 

4th, ‘‘ Lives of Simon Lord Lovat, and Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, 
by John Hill Burton, advocate.” Edinburgh, 1847. Also, more recently 
in the same author’s History of Scotland, Chap. xci. 

5th, ‘* Letters of Lord Grange,” in ‘“ The Miscellany of the Spalding 
Club, Volume Third,” Aberdeen, 1846 (pages 1-67), edited by John 
Stuart, LL.D. 

6th, Since the present communication was read to the Society, another 
article, under the same title, has appeared in Chambers’s Journal, July 
14, 1874, fourth series, No. 551, namely “The Story of Lady Grange,” 
signed W. C. [Dr William Chambers. | 


It was believed, and the opinion still prevails, that the plan of kid- 
napping or carrying off Lady Grange to some remote place of the West 
Highlands, in the North of Scotland, and of circulating a report of her 
death, was devised, if not actually carried into execution, by Simon 
Fraser, Lord Lovat, while he carefully avoided anything like personal 
interference in the abduction itself. No doubt he boldly denied having 
had any concern in it; and among his original letters now in my own 
possession, is a strange one, from which the following passage is given. 
A partial extract from the letter was made many years ago. It is 
addressed to his cousin at Edinburgh, from Beaufort, September 16, 1732. 


‘To M* Thomas Fraser, wryter at Ed". 
“ D*® Cusine Thom, 
“JT give you many thanks for your kind concern for me 
in the two storys that you wrote to me that has so much surprised you, 
but I do assure you that neither of them surprised me..... 
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[The first has reference to a woman who had sworn a child against 
Lord Lovat before the Kirk Treasurer. | 

“As to that story about my Lord Grange, it is a much less surprise 
to me, because they said ten times worse of me when that damn’d 
Woman weut from Edinburgh than they can say now; for they said, 
it was all my contrivance, and that it was my servants that took 
her away; but I defy’d them then, as I do now, and do declare to 
you, upon honour, that I do not know what is become of that Woman, 
where she is, or who takes care of her; but if I had contrived, and 
assisted and saved my Lord Grange from that devil, who threatened every 
day to murder him and his children, I would not think shame of it be- 
fore God, or man; and where she is, I wish and hope that she may never 
be seen again, to torment my worthy Friend. 

‘* But as to that insolent fellow Mr Hope of Rankiller, I would advise 
him to to [not to] meddle with me, for the moment that I can prove that 
he attacts my character and reputation by any calumnie I'l certainly 
pursue him for Scandalum Magnatum. 'The punishment of g if proven 
is perpetuall imprisonment, and forfaulture of estate and moveables, q*™ 
will rendre him as miserable as he deserves by acting such a villainus 
part as he does, upon the whole I am very easie upon that subject, for 
my enemies can’t hurt me if they would, and I think it my honour to be 
attact’d upon my Lord Grange’s account, and if he was at Ed" he would 
answer for himself, and so I am sure will every man that is attact’d upon 
his account, and I hope come off with triumph. ..... 

‘“‘ And Believe me to be very affectionately, 
My D* Cusine, 


‘* Beaufort, Your most ob" 
16 September 1732. humble servant, 
(Indorsed) 1732, Missive Lord Lovat. [Lovat].” 


But any assertions or denials on the part of a man who was devoid of all 
principle, can carry but little weight; and it required the influence and 
bold resources of such a man as Lovat, rather than her husband, to have 
attempted and carried out such a scheme. Mrs Erskine of Grange, in her 


statement, No. IV., dated in January 1741, makes this very clear, and she 
continued to assert— 
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“One of Lord Lovat’s lyes, which he said to John Macleod the young 
man of Dynwick, that I was going to kill my husband—you know that 
@ lye. 

“7 hear Alexander M‘Donald in the Hasker is dead: His wife has 
since married Logan M‘Donald, tennant to Glenronald in Sown . . . She 
knows twas Lord Lovat and Roderick M‘Leod that stole me. The minis- 
ter’s daughter, Mrs Margaret, saw me taken out of Mr M‘Lean’s house 
by Roderick M‘Leod. 

“Sir Alexander any time he wrote about me, the name he gave me 
_ was the § Cargo,’” 


The Autographs I now exhibit, which fell into my hands unexpectedly, 
and not at one time, are as follows :— 


No. I. 


The original letter of Rachel Erskine, dated St Kilda, January 20th 
1738, giving an account of her treatment. At the foot it is marked, “To 
the Solicitor.” This was Charles Erskine of Tinwald, who had been a 
Regent from 1701, and first Professor of Public Law in the University of 
Edinburgh in October 1707. He was admitted advocate in July 1711; 
appointed Solicitor-General for Scotland in May 29, 1725; and Lord 
Advocate in January 1737 (a fact which Lady Grange could not have 
known); and he was afterwards raised to the Bench, by the title of Lord 
Tinwald, in November 1744, and promoted to be Lord Justice-Clerk in 
June 1748, : 

As perhaps the only existing specimen of the handwriting of Lady 
Grange, a facsimile is here given of the beginning and the close of her 
letter, written at St Kilda in 1738.1 The faintness of the ink, and the 
folds of the paper, rendered a good facsimile of the four folio pages 
scarcely practicable.. Nor was this very necessary, as a literal transcript 
is here subjoined without any corrections. It was evidently written at 
different intervals, and the smaller size of letter near the end was occasioned 
by the necessity of completing it on a single sheet of paper. 


1 This facsimile’forms Plate XXIII. in Vol. X. of the Proceedings. 
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Sr Kinpa, Jan. 20, 1738. 


Sir,—It is a great blessing and happiness to a nation when the King imployeth 
such a man as you are to Act and do for him who I’m perswadid his the aw and 
fear of God on him. Job was a just man and a perfect and the cause that he know 
not he searched out to deliver the poor and oppressed and him that had none to 
help him, a Patterne for on in your office. 1 have the Honour to be your 
Relation and I know you have much interest with Lord Greange if you can make 
Peace for me you know the promices that is to the Peace maker; you 
know I’m not guilty of eny crime except that of loveing my husband to 
much, he knowes very well that he was my idol and now God his made 
him a rode to scourgeth me. Most just, you know he took a dislike and a 
hatred to poor unfortunat me can a woman get or ask better securety of a Man then 
Vows and Oaths from a man of Conscience and Honour that tho he had swearen 
to his own hurt yet changeth not, he told me he loved me two years or he gott 
me and we lived 25 years together few or non I thought so happy there is no 
person but his a fault but ought he not to forgive me as he desires or expects to 
be forgiven of God, his heart I know is in God’s hand and I know he can turne 
it as he Pleaseth. I know he will do much be the advices of friends. I pray 
God to incline your hearts to intercess’d for me, non on earth his so much power 
with Ld Grange as Lord Dun and you have if you both favour me I hope it will 
do. Make my complements to L* Dun I would have written to him but I want 
paper I’m sorrow for the great losses that his been in his family since I had the 
Honour to see him last. you may remember you heard the Queen of Spain was 
put in prison and the Princess Sobeseke went to a Monastre you heard the 
reason of both no doubt and yet the Pope and other friends made Peace for 
them if friends take paines the same blessing may happen to me I’m sure you 
cannot but see how great a dishonour and blot it will leave on his memorie. 
but if friends can not prevaile with L* Greange then let me have the Benefit 
of the law it is impossible for me to write or for you to imagine all the miserie 
and sorrow and hungre and cold and hardships of all kindes that I have suf- 
fer'd since I was stolen, if my paper allowed me I would give a particular 
account of the way, but I must be short and I havea bad pin, upon the 22d of Jan 
1732, I lodged in Margaret M‘Lean house and a little before twelve at night 
Mrs M‘Lean being on the plot opened the door and there rush’d in to my room 
some servants of Lovals and his Couson Roderick Macleod he is a writter to the 
Signet they threw me down upon the floor in a Barbarous manner I cri’d murther 
murther then they stopp'd my mouth I puled out the cloth and told Rod: 
Macleod I knew him their hard rude hands bleed and abassed my face all below 
my eyes they dung out some of my teeth and toere the cloth of my head 
and toere out some of my hair I wrestled and defend’d my self with my 
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hands then Rod: order’d to tye down my hands and cover my face most pity- 
fully there was no skin left on my face with a cloath and stopp’d my mouth 
again they had wrestl’d so long with me that it was all that I could breath, 
then they carry’d me down stairs as a corps at the stair-foot they had a 
Chair and Alexander Foster of Carsboony in the Chair who took me on his 
knee I made all the struggel I could but he held me fast in his arms my 
mouth being stopp’d I could not cry they carr’d me off very quickly without the 
Ports, when they open’d the Chair and took the cloath of my head I saw I was 
near to the Mutters of hill it being moonlight ; I then show’d them that all the 
linnins about me were cover’d with blood. they had there about 6 or 7 horses 
they set me on a horses’ behind Mr Foster and tyed me fast with a cloath to him 
that I might not leope of. if I remember right it was Peter Fraser L*? Lovaels 
page that set me on the horse, Rod: Macleod and Lé Lovaets tennants rode along 
with me and Andrew Leishman come attending M* Foster he is a servant in 
Wester Pomeis he knows the names of Lovaets Ser: we rode all night it being 
Saturday we mett no body or day breakes they took me into a house which belongs 
to John Macleod advocate a little beyond Lithgow, I saw in that house a 
Gardener a Ser: of Johns and a Ser: of Alex: Macleod advocate but I’m not sure 
if he was his first or his second man. they keep me there all day at night I was set 
on a horse behind M* Foster they rode with me to Wester Pomeis it belongs to M 
Stewart and M’ Foster is his Factore he took me to the house of Pomeise thro a 
vault to a low room all the windows nailed up with thick board and no light in 
the room he was soo cruel as to leave me all aloan and two doors lock’d on me, a 
Ser: of L* Lov: kept the keys of my prison James Fraser, And: Leishman 
mention’d before is a tennant in Pomeise near thirtie years he brought what meat 
and drink I got and his Wife mead my bed and wash’d my linens. I was kept 
so closs I grew sick then And: told M* Foster he would not have a hand in my 
death then I was allow’d to the court to get the Air I then saw a son and three 
daughter which this Wife his born to And: I told them I was L* Grange Wife in 
hopes they would lett it be knowen for M' Fos: kept a gar’ner (George Rate) and 
his Wife in the house that what provisions came might pass as to them he had a meal 
yeard and house in Stirlin, they had two sons and a daughter come often to see 
them I give them some thing to tell the ministers of Stirlin Hamilton and Erskine 
that I was a prissonr in Pomeise but all in vain. I was their near seven moneth 
Aug 15 Peter Fraser L* Lov: page came and three men with him. I had kept 
my bed all that day with grief and sorrow Peter and James Fraser tho I was naked 
took me up by force they set me on a horse behind M' Foster I fainted dead 
with grief as they’set me on the horse, And: Leishman rode that nights journy with 
me, when ever I cri’d they came to stope my mouth, they rode to the highlands 
with me our guide a Servant of Sir Alexander Macdonald Rendall Macdonald he 
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since marri’d to Lady Macdonald own woman, We rode all night or day breake 
they took me in to a little house M* Foster never came near me after that night, 
but left the charge of me to Lov: Servants I saw Rod: Macleod at that house and 
a servant of his Duncan Swine since that bond aprentice to a wright in or about 
Edin" M' Foster and Rod: Macleod rode a parte of the way with us I was set on 
a horse behind that vil’d paest fellow James Fraser, I can not write the anguish 
and sorrow I was in I never read or hear’d of any Wife whatever was her crime 
so cruely and barbarously treatt as I have been. Peter and James Fraser left me 
with the three men that came to Pomeise for me and two other came one of 
them belong’d to L* Lov. two days after we came to a Loch on Glangorry ground 
Lochnern they had a sloop waiting there for me, The master of the sloop told 
me he had been with Rod: Macleod, he order’d him to take me home to his 
own house and keeps me till farther orders they met in Scotoss, he is uncle to 
this Glangerry his wife Rod: Aunt Scotass Sons Ronald and John came to the 
sloop and saw me on Sep 30 we came to the Isle Huskre it belongs to Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald and this man is the tannent, after I was some time there he 
thought it was asin to keep me he said he would let me go for tho Sir Alex: 
should take the Isle from him he could not take his life. I sent a man fora 
boat and he ran away with my money. in Jun: 1734 Rod: sent for the tanant 
of this Isle his name Alex. Macdonald to come to the Captain of Clan Ronalds 
house he told him I was:to be taken from him. on the 14 of Jun: John Macleod 
and his Brother Normand came with their Galley to the Huskre for me they 
were very rud and hurt me sore. Oh alas much have I suffer’d often my skin mead 
black and blew, they took me to St Kilda. John Macleod is call’d Stewart of the 
Island he left me in a few days, no body lives in it but the poor natives it is a 
viled neasty stinking poor Isle I was in great miserie in the Husker but I’m ten 
times worse and worse here, the Society sent a minister here I have given him 
a much fuller account then this and he wrat it down. you may be sure I have 
much more to tell then this, When this comes to you if you hear I’m alive do me 
justes and relieve me, I beg you make all hast but if you hear I’m dead do what 


you think right befor God. 
I am with great Respect 


I pray you make my your most humble servant 
Complements to all your but infortunat Cousen 
young Family RACHELL ERSKINE 


To THE SOLICITOR. 
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No. IL. i 


Letter from Thomas Hope of Rankeilor, Esq., Edinburgh, December 
13th, 1740, addressed ‘The Right Honble. Charles Ersekine, Esq. His 
Majesties Advocate.”—From this letter it would appear he had only 
two days previously received information, (in the above letter, No. I.,) 
respecting this ill-fated woman, 


My Lorp,—This day when you appointed me one of your busy hours on Monday, 
your Lo?/ had not heard what I said. the affair is concerning poor Lady Grange, I 
inclose you a Letter from her of an old date, and shall shew you on to myselfe of 
the same date. . they were left att my House two days ago by an unknowen 
hand. She left a Factory for me with my wife, a little befor her intended 
Journey for London. I told her I would never use it till I heard she was at a 
distance from her Husband so as she could not disturb him.—After she was 
carried off, and being assured she was well entertained and cared for, I thought 
it was best not to move in that affair, And now this is the first time I have 
heard from her. She bids me apply to your Lo?/ first, and endeed I wauld have 
don it whether or not for your advice in so tender ane affair, and if it cannot be 
compromised among friends, that I should call for her money and take all legall 
steps to relieve her. She has been so harshly and barbarously used, that I-dar 
say her Husband knows nothing of it, for his friends from him I suppose, alway 
assured me all care was taken of her. I doubt not but she may be dead by this 
time, but if she is alive, the hardest heart on earth would bleed to hear of her 
sufferings ; and I think I can’t in duty stand this call, but must follow out a 
course so as to restore her to a seeming liberty and a comfortable life: And it shall 
be don with that caution and moderation as your Lops/ shall direct, and Grange 
and his Friends could wish; though she has mett with much cruelty and barbarity 
as ever a Chrystian did, and more than any almost is able to bear. I am sure I 
never thought she could have been alive under such hardships. I would have 
waited of you to night, but being confined with a Collick, and your time uncer- 
tain, I thought proper to delay it. But if am able to come abroad to morrow, 
and that you are to take tea by yourself, in the afternoon, I shall have the hon- 
nour to wait on you, as I have of being ro 

©1r 
Your most obe' humble Servant 
Edenr, Saturnday 13th Dec*, 1740. Tuo. Hore. 


Mr Hope of Rankeillor, on the 6th January following, addressed 
another long letter to Lord Grange himself; whose reply, containing an 
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elaborate Vindication of his own conduct, dated London, January 17th, 
1740-1, along with Mr Hope’s answer, Edinburgh, February 23d, 1741, 
are printed at full length in the Spalding Miscellany, Vol. III, pages 
58-67. 

In order to show the interest felt by Lady Grange’s friends in Edin- 
“burgh, it may be proper to extract a iit of Mr Neat a Answer to 
Lord Grange. 


No. II. 


: EDINBURGH, 23d February, 1741. 
IR : 
I had yours dated at London, 17™ last moneth, in answer to mine of the 
6", which surely I meant in good part. The interpretation you putt upon it, 
and of my past conduct with respect to you and family, would seem to proceed 
either from bad information or imagination. And indeed, were it not your own 
desire to lay your letter before my lawiers, I should have else thought it an 
injury done you so farr to have exposed it. 

I reckon I lose nothing by it and you gain as little, since both our characters 


are well known. 


I own I have expressed myself on several occasions, and doe still think that 
the carrying off that unfortunate Lady, in so violent a manner, was cruel and 
barbarous,:and the second tyme much more so; yet you weel know, Si, that I 
never resented it further, though at the same tyme I had a regular factory from 
her, by which I could have called for her seperate aliment, which I have never 
yet done, not so much as for the money you knew I was in advance for her, till 
now that I gott, under her own hand, her melancholy situation, with new powers 
and intreatys to releive her. 

On my coolest reflection, I declare I’m not able to call to mind one particular 
injury, either to you or family, to which I was accessory (unless you count the 
above such) but, on the contrair, had alwise a regaird for your childeren, and a 
very particular one for the family you are descended of, and for that whereof 
your daughter is Countess, and both their relatives. As to my haveing spread 
the history over Brittain, or even in this town, of that unfortunate Lady ; false 
storyes and suggestions (such as this) may fly about, but none but people possest 
of inveterate malice, prompted by a bad imagination, will conclude upon the 
author without examineing. 

I declare upon honour these letters were deliverd into my house open, days 
after others had got theirs, and as to the narrative of her case, it was copyed by 
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those into whose hands it first came before I saw it, so that I could not answer 
for that, or hinder its being made the publick talk of tea tables or coffee houses, 
but I can answer since it came into my hands, that no copys have been given of 
it, unless they were taken by Lady Olivestobb, or Mr Cave, when they desired. 
it might be left with them, and all this only after the story was spread, which I 
‘was so anxious to have concealed that I mett-once or twice with Lords Dun, and 
‘Advocate, eight days before I mentioned it to mortall, not even to my own 
family, except my wife. 

Finding the story blaze almost over all, after conversing with friends it was 
‘thought necessary to take advise of lawiers. 


I think it right, as well as my duty, I will still concert and contribute my 
‘endeavours, by advice of my lawiers, for the mutual quiet and welfare of all the 
family, and shall on all occasions rejoice in its peace and prosperity. This is 
yavbons advice of lawiers, and without further correspondence from, Sir 

‘Your most humble servant — 
Tuo’ Hope. 


No. IV. 


This is one of the MS, copies of Lady Grange’s account, with the 
date January 21st 1741, first printed in the “Edinburgh Magazine” 1819, 
and other works. It begins, “ Sir,—J’m the unfortunate wife of Mr James 
Arskine of Grange,” &c. This MS. is said to have been forwarded by Lady 
Grange’s desire, to the Rev. Dr Carlyle, minister of Inveresk. The manu- 
script has no date, and wants one leaf (pages 5 and 6), which had been 
supplied from some other copy. It is unnecessary in this place to repub- 
lish this statement, as it contains but little additional matter, and is easily 
accessible in a printed form. } 


I shall only add, that when the friends of Lady Grange in Edinburgh, 
were made fully aware of her situation in 1741, measures were taken for 
her release. The chief result of their interference, however, was her 
removal to Assint in Sutherland, and from thence to the Island of Skye, 
where she ended her days in May 1745. Lord Grange himself, who spent 
most of his latter years in London, died there, January 24, 1754, in the 
75th year of his age. 
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The article in the “ Edinburgh Magazine,” November 1817, concludes, 
‘From the above curious document, it appears that Lady Grange was at 
St Kilda nine years after she was taken from Edinburgh. When the 
author of the notice which precedes the narrative (No. IV.) was at St Kilda, 
in the year 1800,! he was informed by an old man, who remembered having 
seen Lady Grange, that she had been seven or eight years on that island. 
On making inquiry respecting what happened afterwards to this ill-fated 
woman, he was informed by a gentleman in Skye, that, in consequence 
of a dread of discovery, she had been removed to Assint, (the Western 
district of Sutherland), and from thence to Skye, where she died.” 


1 T find this conjecture or recollection confirmed by my old friend Mr James 
Wilson, in his “ Voyage Round .the Coasts of Scotland and the Isles,” vol. ii. p. 3, 
when referring to a plan or map of St Kilda, given in his work, ‘‘ by the kindness 
of Sir George Stewart Mackenzie of Coul, Bart., who paid a visit to the Island early 
in the present century.” 
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——-—— Crosses, Sculptured, from Whithorn, Donation of, 234 
——- Disc, Perforated, from Canada, Donation of, 329 
———. Gouge, from Canada, Donation of, 329 
Implements, Donation of, from Osktrow Broch, 81 
——. from Tennessee, Donation of, 153 
—— Sword-shaped, from Shetland, Tixhibited, 170 
———— -~——. Rude, from Shetland, Donation of, : 172 
—_—— from West Burrafirth, Shetland, Exhibited, ‘ 176 
Lamps from Okstrow, Kettleburn, and Old Stirkoke Brochs, 81 
Ornaments from Canada, Donation of, : 329 
- Perforated—‘‘ Digging Stones ’—from South Africa, Donation of, 121 
Pivot, probably for a Gate, Donation of, 122 
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Stone Spear-head from Canada, Donation of, 329 
Socket of Millstone Spindle, Donation of, 408 
— Whorl found at Chapelton, Donation of, 86 
—-— from Slains, Donation of, 234 
—_—— found near Kelso, Donation of, 265 
a from Broch of Burrian, 265 
from Iona, Donation of, 350 
Stow, Sanctuary of, 99 
Tait (Robert), and the Portraits of John Knox, 253 

Thomas (Captain F. W. L.), Analysis of the Ptolemaic Sgapny sf Reee 
land, by, 198 

On the Extirpation of tte Galle fititants of the eerdes by the 

Northmen, F ; 472 
Thomson (Robert), Donation of aa Byori by, 121 
Thumbikins, Donation of, 19 
Thyra (Queen), Grave-mound of, 368 
Tidrik (King), and the Dragon, 365 
Tokens, Stone Mould for Casting, 79 
Toothache, Charm to Cure, 154 
Tonsberg, James VI. at, 462 
Traill (Dr William), Donation of Cloth ate a Cist, with Pure bores 265 
of Whorls, &c., from Broch of Burrian, 265 
Notice of Two Cists in North Ronaldsay, 309 
Trotter (Dr Robert), Stone Mould, Exhibited by, 78 
Tulielt, Tarves, Lands of, 164 
Tungland (John Damian), Abbot one 183 
Tyningham, Sanctuary of, ou 
Uist, Derivation of the Name, : 475 
Urn, of Drinking-Cup from, found at Slap, Turiff, enaton of, 174 
Cinerary, found in a Cist in Ferneystripe, near Turriff, Donation of, 175 
Drinking-Cup Type, found at Aldie, Donation of, 408 
found at Oban, Notice of, ; : ; : : 468 
Urns of Clay and Steatite found in Fair Isle, , . 515, 530 
- or Clay Vases, survival of the Use of, in Christian Thierens: 372 
found in a Stone Coffin at Montrose, Christian Character of the, 377 
found at Rattray and Mensie, probable Character of the 379 
Urquhart, Earthenware Jar found in a Grave at, ; 380 
Vitrified Fort at Dun Mac Uisneachan, 298 
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Watch, Silver, Donation of, 
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Wattin, Sanctuary of, : 

Way (Albert), Obituary Notice of, 

Wedale, the Black Priest of, 

Whithorn, Heritors of, Donation of Seulpttived Grcsens al 
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Whorl of Lead from Denmark, Donation of, . 
Wick, Sanctuary of, 


Wilson (Rev. George), Donation of Gollsctibe of Stone ionlemente &e., roan 
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Wishaw, Original Letter by Rev. R. Wyllie to the Laird of, 
Witches, Trial and Execution of, at Paisley, . 
Wooden Churches, Early, : ; 


Ziegler (Mrs Henry), Donation of Watch and Chatelaine, by, 
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